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v The principal rivers of the district are the Ganges, Mmganga, Sot 
P Mabiiwa, and Aril or An, and besides these there are the 

Hirers. E ^ las or ra i n -torrents known as the Bardmdr, Bhamsaur, 

Ghdya, Nakta, Narha, Bajha or Andheriya, and Kadwdra. 

-The Ganges forms the south-western boundary for 93 miles and separate 
Budaun from the Du&b districts of Bulandsbahr, Aligar , 
Ganges. j£ ta (Jta), and FarukMbad. It is crossed by bridges of 

boats between GanwSn on the Moradabad road in parganah Rajpura, and 
Anfipshahr on the Dehli road in the Bulandshahr district; ontheroad 
between Asadpur in the parganah of the same name and Rdmgh^t in the 
Bulandshahr district; at Kachhla on the road between Budaun and 
BUvthraS ; at KMir Chauk opposite the Eta district, and at Shrajpur on 
the road to Farukhabad. In addition to these bridges, which last from Oc- 
tober to Juno, there ace numerous private and public ferries along t e 
whole course of the river. At this stage of its course the Ganges is naviga- 
ble throughout the year by vessels of considerable burthen ; but the trading 
marts are chiefly on the right bank of the river, and very little merchandise is 
embarked from this district. From December to April navigation receives 
considerable interruption from shallows and banks, obstructions which have 
increased since the formation of the head-works of the Lower ^nges Canal at 
Narora. Bambds, grain, cotton, and leather are exported from Kachhla, N4na 
KherS, and Khaira Jalalpur to FarukMb&d and Cawnpore ( KSnhpur).. There 
are a few islands covered with tamarisk (jhdo), several of which are capable of 
cultivation. Disputes between riparian proprietors are usually settled on the 
principle that the owner of adjacent lands takes the profit and loss of alluvion 
anddiluvion, subject to a re-adjustment by Government m every fifth year. 
Inundations which subside quickly, leaving deposits of fertile mud cause httfe 

damage, and indeed some advantage, but when sand is deposited the effect is 

often disastrous. ,. 

The Ramganga forms the eastern boundary of the district for a dis- 
tance of about thirty-six miles, and during this part of its 
Btaganga. course is joined by a considerable affluent, the Aril. It is 

navigable in the rains by boats of one hundred marf burthen, «®d is 
crossed at Bela Dfindi, on the road between Budaun and SMhjahanpur, by a 
bridge of boats. Besides this there are five ferries : and in the rainy season, 
when no fords exist, these are the only means of crossing the river. ri>m 
December to April the shallows and banks prevent any but the smallest 

« lU maa and fnnr irmfl. * 
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m the half century (1266-1316) between the accession of Ghiyfis-ud-din and 
Zia Nakshabi. ^ eath of Alfi-ud-din Khilji, Xbdul Hakk Dihlavi writes 

. as follows : 1 “ One of those who are famous for their 

literary efforts, both in prose and verso, is Zia Nakshabi, who lived in Budaun. 
Although his works scarcely possess merit enough to make them worthy of 
remark, yet as he was a man who had retired into the nook of asceticism and 
solitude, he was callous to the world’s praise or blame, acceptance or refusal, 
and confidence or mistrust, and gave free vent to his own opinions. Mention 

““ b6en made dS0 in th ° Am * ru -l-Akhydr, and a few extracts from the 
bilk-i-Suluk, which, of all publications that touch upon tho sentiments of this 
class of mankind, is, to my mind, the most pleasing, have been introduced. 

Slmhib Mahmarah. ® iere was a ^ so a person in Budaun called Shahab Mahma- 
rah, of whom mention has been made in Amir Khusrti’s 
poems, where he says : ‘ It cast a tremor over Shah4bMahmarah’s grave,’ from 
which it is evident that tho individual in question had formerly flourished, 
though at the present time none of his works are extant.” 

The public education of the district is under the supervision of the in- 
Education. spoctor, 1st (or Meerut; circle, and, except in the case of one 

(tho zila) school, subject to the control of tho local commit- 
tee, of which tho magistrate is ex-officio president. Before examining the pre- 
sent statistics, it may be interesting to notice those taken at the educational 
census thirty years ago. In 1847 there were 228 schools in the district, of 
which 47 were situated in the town of Budaun alone. We are informed that 
of these town schools 3 were Arabic, 36 Persian, 6 Sanskrit, and 2 Hindi: but 
the class of education given in the remaining 181 schools is not specified, and 
they are described merely as being “ scattered among the villages of the 
' rhe teachors numbered 228, being chiefly Mnsalmans (142), Kayaths 
(35), and Brfhmans (25). “ Of the Brdbmans the majority taught gratuitously, 

an of the 199 teachers who received payment, the emoluments were scaroely 
open to calculation, consisting, as they did, principally of food ” The total 
number of pupils was 2,203, and of these 15 were being educated in the Arabic, 

26 m the Persian, 41 in the Sanskrit, and 35 in the Hindi schools at Budaun. 

urning from the past to the present, we shall see in tho following table the 
school statistics for the year ending 1st March, 1877 : 

extract 1 * 0 ^ Artiller* 
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years before the latter had given bonds to Safdar Jang. The demand was of 
oonrse a mere pretext for war, and the Rohillas treated it as such. Rahmat 
proceeded to organize his armaments at Bisauli, and in the meantime sent 
paymaster Ahmad Khan forward with a force to prevent the passage of the 
Marhattas at R&mghafc. Ahmad seems to have confined himself to taking up a 
position at Asadpur near the ferry, and here he was attacked by a squadron of 
Marhatta horso who had succeeded in crossing the river. He at once sent to 
Bisauli for assistance, but before it could arrive was overpowered by a larger 
force under Holkar and compelled to surrender. The Marhattas now marched 
through the district into that of Moradabad, plundering the country as they 
went. But they were shortly to be opposed by a mightier power than them- 
selves. As the designs of the Marhattas were known to be directed as much 
against Oudh as Rohilkhand, Sliuja-ud-daula had before the invasion sought the 
assistance of his allies the English. A brigade under Sir Robert Barker had in 
answer to this call occupied Oudh ; and when intelligence was received that the 
Marhattas were approaching Uamgh&t, the combined Oudh and British forces 
had advanced by forced marches towards Rohilkhand. Oil reaching the borders 
of that province they found the position as follows : Ahmad Khan had just sur- 
rendered to the army of Ilolkar. The camp, artillery, and military train of the 
Marhattas were awaiting a favourable opportunity to cross the Ganges under 
Besaji Pandit ; and Hdfiz Rahmat, still at Bisauli, was making advances to the 
Marhattas with a view of at once securing his own safety and evading the pay- 
ment of the subsidy promised to Shuja-ud-daula under the late treaty. 1 Intelli- 
gence of these movements quickened the action of the allies, and an English 
detachment was with all speed sent to check r.he further passage of the Marhat- 
tas, A body of about 4,000 Marhatta horse were surprised in the act of crossing 
by a ferry 2 some five miles below Ramghat ; but on the appearance of the hostile 
force they retreated scatheless to the southern bank, and the English pursued 
their march up the river to Asadpur, thereby separating the division of Besaji 
from that of Holkar, which, as already mentioned, had startod for the Moradabnd 
district. On arriving at the bank of the Ganges near Asadpur the British were 
assailed by a cannonade from the Marhatta artillery across the river. But our 
guns replied with such effect that those of the enemy were silenced, and the 
Marhattas with some procipitation removed their camp to safer ground. On 

1 Hamil ion’s Hohill as, pp. 188-192. The account given by Hahmat’s son in the Gulist&n-i Rahmat 
strikes one as being extremely inaccurate. It gays nothing about these negotiations, describes 
Sind ia as present with the Marhatta army, and represents Rahmat as eagerly marching from 
rescue of Ahmad, and defeating the Marhattas with an inferior force, 
th ^ l1 ^ ilton Q^' ce3 ^ at tlle “Guat of Gurrickpore”— possibly that which is now known as 
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the Marhattas under Besdii while the f B “ gI,8h should aocount *» 

tie B„hill„ shouid pur Z „ H ,ir T'n f 8h " J ' < -” W “ U "" d 

crossed the Gauge, at ItLoLt bo. L •, I ‘ 

r‘ :r SH?“~ 

personal property of the late ] * f ! . 1ants ’ artl] lcry, and other important 

:r,Vet^ 

thus thrown Azim off hi, „„, j " ltk sreal < ’ orii “ Ii ty i but huving 

effects. Azmi fled, while JrsbKMd'toolr" *°- ^ Sahat an(I seize d the coveted 
was confirmed in hi, ItW w e f T“T ° f B " Jam »"< I U»ahat, and 
Ahmad of KethadhTro” 1 Y TY , «“> Poster 

Of the ftohillas in ZZ ZZ f , ! “ Bal *« «»« 

Ondh Shujli-ud-danla bad do, ij TT” 8 to a close. On his return to 
under the treaty of the preceding yea’r^nd Z I "’'“Yd * “ . s “ b,id '>' Promised 
by the annexation of ItohilkhaJ i^JZLZZtt 7 ^ ^ 

the assistance not only of the English ) « th ' S deSlga he en l«ted 

the treaty, but of several ffohifi f cmY Z, 

and Fatehullah, who held between them 1U, L c 1 ’ M,,hiW “ h . 

Everything being new ripe for “ f B ° d «m- 

LatSfat Ali to march up the Ganges from p ' i.i , Z rdered Lls General 
boat, a, Ilamghkt. Ywa. ^ * 

advance upon Bohilkhand through his-own ter t "i. ° nBma l’ Ian *"d 
materials at Rkmgh&t, and a las, threatening den^d for "tte^Wdy Id' 
l Hamilton's Rohillas, pp. 194, 195. ** 

Ib.d, pp. 19#, 204, 206 ; Elliott's HSflz R ahmat> pp> , |0> 
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warned Hafiz Rahmat to prepare for the approaching struggle. The first step 
of the Rohilla chief was to provide himself with funds, the sinews of war; and 
for this purpose he made requisitions on the paymaster, Ahmad of Kot, and the 
steward, Irshidad Ahmad of Budaun and Usahat. Both these officers at first 
refused to make advances. But the former regarded the latter’s territory of 
Budaun with^a greedy eye, and when Rahmat persuaded Irshidad to offer 
certain lands in that parganah as security, Ahmad was unable to resist the 
temptation of making a loan which would give him some hold on the coveted 
domain. Neither the steward nor the paymaster joined the Rohilla army until 
some time after its formation. 1 They were not the only chiefs who while 
affecting to support Hafiz Rahmat had been urged by the promises or threats 
of the Nawab Vazir to remain neutral. Muhibullali and Fateh ulldh 
had professed to be unable to move for want of money, and although 
Hafiz Rahmat sent them a large part of the sum borrowed from Irshidad, 
they lingered at Bisauli until the day before the decisive battle was 
fought. 2 


Such was the state of affairs when ShujYwid-daula, backed by an English 

Battle of MMnpur Katra. bri ” fltl ° under Golono1 Cliampion, invaded Rohilkhand.* 
What happened afterwards belongs to the annals of the 
neighbouring district, Shahjahanpur ; and it will bo enough hero to hientiou 
that on the 23rd April, 1774, the Rohillas were completely defeated at Miran- 
pur Katra. In this action Hafiz Rahmat ended his eventful life, and the Nawab 
Vazir became master of Uohilkhand. Ahmad and Irshidad fled on tho mor- 


row of the battle to Bisauli, hut deeming themselves unsafe there, continued 


with their families and treasure their flight towards the hills. 4 Muhib-uMh 
and Fatehullah, who arrived later, elected to remain at Bisauli. Fatehullah 
afterwards started for Shuja-ud-daula’s camp at Bareilly, but instead of ob- 
taining, as he had hoped, a grant of territory, was placed under arrest. At the 
same time Najf Khan was despatched with a body of troops to take possession 
of Bisauli, whero they kept Muhibilllah a close prisoner within his house. And 
when shortly afterwards tho Nawab Vazir arrived at Bisauli in person, both 
brothers were sent for confinement to Allahabad, while their parganahs were con- 
fiscated. 5 ^ The rainy season had by this time set in, and tho troops of the Nawdb 
Vazir, with their English allies, went into cantonments near Bisauli. But the 


1 Hamilton’s RoMIIah, pp. 221 - 223 . 

3 225 » 2H5 » rtIl( l Elliott’s Hafiz Rahmat, pp. ] 13, 114 . 

te conduct of Warren Hastings in enuring upon this war formed the first eh nr ire in the 

■rsawsar?* 

/did, 244, 251 ; and Elliott’s Htfiz Rahmat, pp. 123, 124. 
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Budaun under Oudh. 


mavemeuts of FaizuMh Khdn compelled them in the h* • ■ , . 

more to take the field. They marched northwards and ° f AUgUSt ° UCe 

months. On their return Shupi-ud-daula halted f ,r t T abS ° nt S ° me thr ° 0 
the English troops remained encamped at UimMudC- ^ f * hi '° 

quitting the district. During the camDaiVn Slf • i , SeV ° ra WCeks before 
which he died soon after hia return to Ondha^ T an i,lness of 

his son Asaf-ud-daula. 1 ' ** e was succeeded by 

The change of rulers which Bndi» n 1 i 

rhe . * , d Unf,or S oue was not a change for 

m , 1 °, er ’ ant t w beneficiid results of Bohilla govern- 

soldiers, with a strong dash o/thofreel ^ b ° e ? oxa ^ erate( l- Rough Afghan 
hardly the men “to scatter plenty o’er a smilin ”VrmT’’ ^Ul' ' *’ iQde6d 

that thoir vigorous personal rule was better forlhe * t ^ ,S ”° d ° Ubt 
CJOUS administration of the Niwib Vq ' » a eouutr y tIla n was the rapa- 

was in cantonments at B^li a ffind WWle Slmj^aula 

into the victor’s favour, and succeeded in 7bkZi a *7 .7°™^ bim8elf 
revenues. 2 His malversations and tyrannies were f ° R ° hilkhand 

even in that day, and ho was soon dfsplaced’ • but thT °T t0 ^ notice 
the conquered districts by prefects, who were’ also t, 7 S ° Vernin S 

force; and for the next twenty-seven years Bu ’"' 0 " 3 ’ r ° mained in 
methods which in all countries and at all H i WaS ruled b ^ tho 

and sinner commutable terms. Tim fdlolg ^ 

^governors who ruled at Budaun during £*£ 7 £22 


Khwaja Aftab Khan 
R&ja Kundan Lai 
Rajd Suraj Singh 
R6ja Kundan Lai 
Raja Daulafc Singh 

Bdja Kundan L4I and Khwaja Ain-ud-din 
Khwaja Ain-ud-din 

"• ••• 

Bfija Jagarn&th 

Bajd Bhagwan Das and Jeth Mai 
Mahdi Ali Klifin 


••• 1774 

... 1775 and 1 776 
... 1777 

- 1778 

1779 

1780 

... 1781 fco 1784 

(both inclusive.) 
... 1785 and 178f> 
1787 
1788 to 1793 


The death of Xsaf-ud-daula in 17<u „i <bo ‘" > 

a short time in possession of the Oudh toritorio, ^ ^ 

i •“*> »«**». ». ' ’ owevor ’ 

Beys* :s,:r * w »» ™ tc fcs-s- ?iSft 


y t • X 
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deposed in the same year, and daring the reign of his successor Sa&dnt Ah the 

list of Budaun governors is continued as follows 

IUj4 Mohan Lai - ••• - ... 1194 and 1795 

Almas Ali ... ••• ••• "* 1796 &nd 1797 

„ . ... ... ... 1798 to 1801 

Husain Ah ... ••• 

If it be asked why a mere list of names and dates is given as the history 
of the Naw&b Vazir’s administration, the answer is that his creatures left no 
more solid evidences of their rule behind them. No important public measures 
could be expected from men whose only object was the accumulation of a pri- 
vate hoard : no buildings attest in this district the existence of governors who 
wore architects only of their own fortunes. “ The amils,” writes Mr. Court, 
“independently of being invested with administrative powers, were also 
farmers of the revenue of the provinces over which they held authority. Their 
tenure of power was uncertain, and it consequently became their object to 
collect as much, and to pay as little, as they could. They sublet the country 
in estates to the highest bidder. A total want of good faith existed between 
the amil and the sub-tenant. The farmer, again, whoso tenure of lease was 
as precarious as that of the amil, in his turn exacted all he could from the 
cultivators of the soil, who were thus reduced to the lowest ebb of misery. 
Villages were depopulated, cultivation disappeared, and in its stead dense 
jungle covered the soil.” 1 This “ plundering and blundering” was fortunately 
of short duration. The Nawfib'Vazir had under various treaties engaged to 
provide a subsidy for the support of the English force which ho had locatod in 
Cession to the Bri- his territories. But in 1801 the arrears of this subsidy 
tish. had reached an amount which he was utterly unable to 

pay ; and to satisfy the debt he agreed to surrender Ilohilkhaud and other 
provinces to the East India Company. The agreement was ratified by a treaty 2 
on the lOtl^ of November in the samo year, and since that date Budaun has 
been subject to the British Government. 

The short and simple annals of the Budaun parganahs, from their cession 
up to the formation of the district (1824), are told elsewhere. Except adminis- 
trative changes and settlements of land revenue no events of importance occur- 
red. The same remark applies to the third of a century which intervened 
between the formation of the district and the great rebellion of 1857 . The famine 
of 1836-37 did indeed cast a gloom over part of that period, but the misfortunes 
of that hungry year have been related once for all (p. 33). 

The mutiny cannot be said to have come upon Budaun like a thief in the 

night. Premonitory signs of rebellion had appeared, not 
The rebellion of 1857. ® t . ' , . . 

only m the outbreak of neighbouring districts, but m tne 

1 Court’s Budaun Memoir, pp. 3, 4, 2 Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. II., pp. 121-126. 
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W w™ tb 8 < lb‘ riCl "f , lDWli S e ”“ » f a« rising »t Meerut («irath)i 
h.d w,th le„ tta „ the preverbialepeed ef ill new, reached the inhabitant, i 

uhll "hit U ‘ h ” f M “ y ’ I857 '* “ Me "'“ "> i » d »,” ™te« Mr. Carmi- 

chael, had become e.cted and uusettled, and it may be presumsd that there 

ZJ: 7Z° S "I 1 ” W greeter, "ko hoped by the intr” 

h fSV" ^ ‘ h “ 8im, ’ Ie Pi “ n ’ 1,8 “ who has the 
power, that he shall keep who can,' to better their existing condition.” The 

Os2to“* “ m “ “ ulburst of ws. « Bihta Go, Ain, where a cart- 

enquire into t h„ „«■ “ ™ P lu ” de ™‘ 1 . »» d police who came to 

malZ at” of t J d°f - r reP “ d “ d Pt,t 40 fk“k l by the rabble. A, tha 

The Magistrate and Collector was Mr. William Edward,, and wo are 

„?i"£ C ‘ 0,,l “ M - ‘”"f b { Sir John Kaye- that there were few abler 
,. , . and tew better men in the service. With tho fn.™ + t.- 

were addressed to many of the more influential landholder but T?Z 

while w “ zz 

Eneonraged by toe impunity which w'ShES toeirrebS ZZt 
aZ, 77, “ ,0ir a “ e,rti0 “ ‘0 ■»”*»•. Two landowner, wore slain by 

at ‘ ‘ h '' rd ~ d ~ by 

The 25th of May was a Muhammadan festival, ,„d it was reported to 

His danger. the Magistrate that the Muhammadans of Budaun city 

, would revolt at an appointed hour <( Fin j,„ • •. j , , ; 

house the chief MusalmAna nf tr, i W , , ur ‘ ° 6 lm ’ited to his 

on the public m ° g r sei wiih »- 

were flerce and insolent, and all excited The ™ s pa,Md - Many of them 


of the Sepoy Wan’ Vo| 57 iiI., chanter a 2 miChaeI ' S «r UtiD ^ “ arratirf - 
Sepoy War, Vol. Ill,, chapter * - Carmichael, /. c. 
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bigotry was rampant. Ho was, moreover, the only man of pare European 
descent in the station. His treasury was guarded with a watchful yet covetous 
eye by a detachment of the 68th Native Infantry from Bareilly; and he mis- 
trusted that force no less than the police guards at the jail and other public build- 
ings. The storm of the 25th was, however, succeeded by a lull. Two uneventful 
days passed, but on the evening of the third, as Mr. Edwards “sat at his lonely 
dinner,” there rode up to his house a horseman whom he recognized as his cousin, 
Mr. Phillips, Magistrate of the neighbouring district of Eta. 1 . Mr. Phillips was on 
The Magistrate of M 3 way to Bareilly to seek military aid for the repression of 
Eta arrives. disturbances in bis own district, and he must have been con- 

siderably disappointed when his cousin informed him that such help bad been 
already refused to Budaun. Hearing, however, that the “ town and rich mart 
of Bhilsea” 2 were in some danger of being sacked by marauders, Mr. Edwards 
made another appeal to the Commissioner of Bareilly for assistance ; and 
Mr. Phillips awaited the reply at Budaun. The Commissioner’s answer gladdened 
them with the promise of a company of native infantry under an English officer. 8 
But their exultation was short-lived; for on the morning of the 1st June, 
News of the outbreak ""'hen the arrival of the promised force might reasonably be 
at Bareilly. expected, news reached them that the Bareilly brigade had 

mutinied, that the few European survivors of that station had escaped massacre 
only by flight, and that a portion of the mutineers were advancing on 
Budaun. 4 

Now as Budaun is but a forced day’s march distant from Bareilly, it was 
Betreat of the Eta necessary that the two Magistrates should promptly, decide 
Magistrate. 0n some lj ae 0 f conduct. Mr. Phillips’ resolution was soon 

taken. Ho mounted his horse and galloped southwards, to cross the Ganges 
and roach his post before the roads were closed. Mr. Edwards decided to 
remain for the present at Budaun. Ho was undoubtedly right. Duty demanded 
that he should remain at his post until that post became untenable ; and un- 
tenable it could not be called until an actual rising took place in the city, or 
until the nearer approach of the Bareilly mutineers rendered flight inevitable. 
During the course of the day he was joined by three fellow-countrymen, the 
The Magistrate is Messrs. Donald, father and son, indigo-factors of Bilsi, 
peans, yotlierEuro an( j ^[ r> Gibson, a patrol in the Customs Department. 6 

1 The authorities differ as to the exact date of Mr. Phillips’ arrival. Sir John Kaye, 
following of course Mr. Edwards’ “ Personal Narrative,” makes Mr, Phillips reach Budaun on 
the 27th May. Mr. Carmichael in his Budaun mutiny narrative fixes the 28th as the date ; and 
Mr. Phillips himself, in the Eta mutioy narrative, says be arrived on the 29th. * *>» Bilsi. 

? Kaye. ‘Carmichael. “ Ibid, p. 2 . 


PREFACE, 


The system of transliteration followed is tliat laid down 
in the North-Western Provinces Gazette for October 3, 1874 
(pp. 1732-33), which for convenience of reference is produced 
here : — 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Every letter in the vernacular must be uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows 

Vowels- 


Prbsian. 

Devanagari. 

Roman. 

Pronunciation. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Initial. 

Non- 

initial. 



1 

/(zabar) 

% 

not ex- 
pressed. 

a 

As in woman. 

J 

1 


T 

a 

„ father. 

; i 

/(zer) 

* 

r 

i 

„ bit. 

t\ 

i/ or ^ 

% 


i 

„ machine. 

■ r 

*(pesh) 

3 

O 

u 

„ pull. 

I ; 

3 

3i 


d 

„ r»de. 

1 >' 

) 


jB n 



l 

i Or V 

V 

—s. 

e 

» grey. 

i 

i or 

$ 


ai 

„ aisle. 

>> 


StT 


0 

„ hole. 

1 * 

/ 



au 

As ou in house (nearly, 

2 * 



being a combination of 
the a and a above,) 

i . 

i — 



t 
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After they had prayed together Mr. Edwards advised his companions to make 
good their escape : but union gave a sense of safety, and they resolved to 
remain with the Magistrate. 1 The subahdar or native officer in command of 
the treasury guard, about a hundred men who have been already mentioned 
as belonging to the 68th Native Infantry at Bareilly, assured Mr. Edwards 
that his sipahis had no communication with their mutinous comrades at that 
station. He protested with solemn oaths that they would be true to their 

of tCcity ^ th6y W0Uld defCnd thS tr0aSUry of their masters ^'nst the mob 

The perfidy of these declarations was proved on the afternoon of 

8U ™ y rd fthetrea " « . T? day ’ When 4116 treasur y guard mutinied. They 
...... , seizeJ iiio treasurer under their charge, released the prison- 

ers m the jail, and commenced a desultory fusillade with their muskets They 
were joined, as a matter of course, by all the bad characters in the city, and all 
• kinds of excesses were committed.” 2 The released malefactors from the jail 
some three hundred m number, came flocking around the Magistrate’s house • 

and blood-thirsty yells warned its inmates that they must choose between 
flight or death. * 

three com P anions mounted their horses, which had 
tmelnd h^oompa: been ko P fc saddIed i a « d rode for dear life.* But they had 

T S , , . . not g ; al '°P od far before th °y were met by Shaikh Sharf-ud- 

dfn and his retamers: and they were persuaded by that loyal landholder to take 
shelter mins house at Shaikhupur, about three miles south-west of Budaun. 
On their way they repassed Mr. Edwards’ bungalow, which was already being 
plundered. The first man I saw,” writes Mr. Edwards, “ was one of my own 
or erlies, and who had been a favourite of mine, with my dress-sword on him.” 
They reached Shaikhupur m safety, and passed there a portion of the ni*ht 
But consultation convinced them that there was no safety so near Budaun 
and they continued their flight to Kakora, a village on the banks of the 
Ganges, and belonging to Shaikh Sharf-ud-din/ whence they crossed over next 
morning (June 2nd) into the Eta district. Their subsequent adventures 
have no connection with the Budaun district, and need not be related 

here ; suffice it to say that they survived the turmoils of that disastrous 
year. 

^ Vol. III., chftp, 2* ® Carmichael n 9 ay* 

« Sir John Kaye says they “ went on into the howling’wiiderness ” No donhi T^ 1 ' IIL » cha P. 2 - 
at that season on the ground, but “ howling wilderness’* S, ih * onb J the cro P s were not 
parganab well-studedd with villages. 8 wuaerness is hardly tb e term to apply to a fertile 
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But to return to Budaun. The same morning which saw Mr. Edwards 
cross the Ganges saw the Bareilly mutineers arriye in the city.* 
arrive* at Budaun"” They fraternized with the treasury guard and the popu- 
lace, and set fire to the bungalows of the civil station. “ The 
sepoys, the townspeople, the released convicts, the predatory classes from the 
neighbouring villages, scrambled for the spoil of the British Government and 
its officers, and execrations bitter and deep went up at the thought of the 
abnormal emptiness of the treasury; for Edwards, seeing what was coming, 
had wisely refused to receive for a time the instalments of revenue due from 
the zemindars.” 2 But the more respectable burghers, the men who had 
property or honour to loso, trembled with some reason at these excesses. They 
spread the report that a European force was at hand, and the sip&his there- 
upon decamped with their plunder to Bareilly. 

The departure of the soldiery enabled several Eurasians who had been 
hiding about the city to escape. Mr. Stewart, tho head- # 
tineeJTand "escape clerk of the Collector’s office, found a refuge with his family 
Of Eurasians. at ghaikliupur. They were protected for many months by 

Shaikh Sharf-ud-din, who eventually succeeded in sending them safely to 
Aligarh. Another clerk, named Erith, obtained refugo with tho landholders 
of Nagla Sharki 3 in parganah Budaun, and three brothers, named Peters, of 
whom two were in Government employ, were sheltered by friendly zemindars 
in parganahs Budaun and Ujhani. 

Anarchy now reigned supremo throughout the district. “ The roads were 
no longer safe for travellers, and opportunity was taken by 
General anarchy. bfuffig of armed men who scourod the country in all direc- 
tions not only to satiate their lust of plunder, but to settle old feuds by an appeal 
to arms, or more frequently by cruel murders.” 4 The Ahars of Gunnaur tahsil, 
the Rajputs of Budaun and Ddtdganj tahsils, ana of parganah Kot, tho Muham- 
madans of parganah Bisauli, and the Ahirs, Rajputs, and Muhammadans of 
parganah Sahasw&n, began amongst themselves a series of petty civil wars in 
which village fought against village, and family against family. As examples 
may be quoted the attacks made by the Ahars on Bhois in feahaswan and 
Dhan^ri in Rajpura. The 11 tij put squire of Bhois was besieged in his mud 
fort, and after a desperate resistance was slain with more than forty of his 

1 According to Sir John Knye, they arrived on the preceding evening. But June 2nd is given 
as the date in the official mutiny narrative. 8 Kaye. 8 The tenants of these land- 

holders were less loyally disposed than themselves. The former assisted in destroying the 
records ot the two mun8ifs , courtB and of the principal police station at Budaun. 4 Car- 

michael, p. 3. 


$BEFA.CE. 

- ‘ Tlie present volume, with the exception of the greater por- 

tions of Part I. of the Budaun and Bareilly districts, has been 
compiled by Mr. H. C. Conybeare, C.S. He has had for this 
purpose the matter collected and arranged by me preparatory to 
actually writing the notice of each district. Portions of these 
materials were more or less complete for printing, but what re- 
mained to be done required some experience and much industry 
and appreciation of the character of the work. The following 
pages will show how well and thoroughly Mr. Conybeare has 
entered into the spirit of the task assigned to him. Since Mr. 
Conybeare has taken over charge I have confined myself princi- 
pally to editing the work. The arrangement of the matter is the 
same that lias been followed in the notices of the fourteen districts 
already published (1876), and will much facilitate reference from 
the account of one district to that of another on any particular 
subject. This arrangement has been based on Jackson’s work 
issued under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
its main feature is to arrange all the information gathered con- 
cerning a district under three heads : the district itself or its 
physical geography, Part I ; the products of the district, or its 
zoology, botany, and geology, Part II. ; and the people of the 
district, their number, castes, customs, food, institutions, religion, 
language, education, police, jails, the fiscal history, followed by 
an account of the leading families and the influence of our fiscal 
system on them, tenures, proprietors, tenants, alienations, rents, 
size of holdings, condition of cultivators, wages, prices, weights 
aftid measures, trade, manufactures, fairs, land-revenue, excise, 
stamps, medical history, general history, forming in natural 
sequence Part III. To these three parts have been added local 
descriptions ofj* all places of note in the form of a District 
Gazetteer. 

j F or the Budaun notice, the acknowledgment of both compiler 
i,nd editor is due to the Memoir of Budaun by Mr. M. H. Court, 
(jj.S., 1852 ; the Records of the Board of Revenue ; the verna- 
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atJDitm. 


Their difficulties. 


the consequences of a refusal, but many took an early opportunity to throw 
up their appointments.” The Faujdari sarishtadar or clerk of the Magistrate’s 
court was appointed Deputy Magistrate, and two pensioned tahsilddrs became 
Deputy Collectors. Other minor appointments were made in the same manner, 
the machinery of our Government being wisely preserved until the restoration of 
order should enable the rebel administrators to turn their attention to retro- 
grade reforms. In the then troubled state of the district military organization 
could not be overlooked, and a brigadier (sipdh sdldr) and paymaster to the 
forces (bakhshi-i-fauj) wero nominated. 

But the creatures of sedition found it had been an easier task to subvert 
the old reign of law than to establish a new one in its 
stead. Obstacles of religion and race hindered the consoli- 
dation of their rule. i( The faith of the dominant party was the faith of a 
minority .” 1 Elsewhere, where the Muslims undoubtedly excelled the Hindtis 
in the qualities of fight and counsel, the former had little to fear. But a large 
portion of the Hindus in this district were the descendants, perhaps degenerate, 
of one of the most warlike races in the world. The prestige of Muhammadan 
government had been injured by the ascendancy of the British, and the Rajputs 

were not disposed tamely to resubmit themselves to 
the yoke of the circumcised. In July the financial 
needs of the governor pressed him to demand subsidies from the landowners 

around Budaun. In some cases the demand was 
successful, but the Rajputs of Khunak and Rafiabad 
sturdily refused to pay the obnoxious impost, and although their villages were 
burnt as a coercive measure, it does not appear that any of their money found 
its way into the public exchequer. In the same month Khdn Bahadur Khan 
appointed two proprietors of some influence to manage the tahsxl of Datdganj. 
But the zamfnd&rs of the neighbourhood, principally R&jputs, repudiated their 
authority, and gathering under the leadership of a Rajput chief known as “ the 
Dhapu Dhain ” 2 advanced upon Budaun. They were defeated in a skirmish 
on the outskirts of that city, and retired eastwards to their own country. The 
next resistance of the Rajputs was more successful. In August the landhold- 
ers of Bisauli tahsil refused to recognize the rebel tahsild&r as their lawful 

tax-gatherer, and the deputy governor, Fas&hatulldh, 
was sent with some troops and a gun to punish them. 

1 Kayo, III., chap. 2. 5 This title resembled in some respects that of Macallum More 

borne by the Duke of Argyll. It was derived from the name of an ancestor ; it was hereditary, 
and it was not officially recognized. Dhapu Dham was the chief of the Janghftra clan in par- 
ganah Salimpur. 
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This force was worsted near Vaztrganj by the Rajputs of Rahriya, and in the 
combat Fasdhatulldh was himself wounded. But reinforced by another gun 
andfresh troops under Niydz Muhammad KUn, he renewed the engagement and 
succeeded in overpowering his late victors.* The vengeance of the government 
now fell upon the defeated. Rahriya was sacked and burnt, while heavy fines 

S ml" of Ddt m0rC !T S ° f BiSaUH and VaZirgaDj - lD the 8ame month «" 
Rdjputs of Ddtaganj made preparations for a second attack on Budaun, but were 

pll ^ ^ thS arriVal ° f S ° me tr °° ps and artillor ^ *»« the latter 

The Rajputs seem to have now been humbled, and during the remainder 

And of the Ahars. of the rebellion we hear little more of any resistance 

on tfleir P art> Rut ^e Ahars of the Gunnaur tahsil 

^00^ Slf reaS ° n ^ * ^ pUt ori « in > sti11 maintained their 
independence With their support the police and tahsili officials at Gunnaur 

who had loyally refused to recognize the rebel government, were enabled to’ 

remain at then- post until so late as November. But of this hereafter. 

Being at last undisputed masters of the greater part of the district, the 

The rebel govern- Mu Pammadan usurpers took advantage of their opportunity 

of*Mvenue. nt * farmers *o make some mistakes in administration. The old native 

nn« j • xi t ay l ? 0f farmin " the revenu e, which had proved so ruin- 
ous during the rule of the Nawdb Vazlr, vas revived. Towards the close 

of August one Aziz Ahmad obtained from Khan Bahadur the farm of Sahas- 
wan parganah, where he established himself with some artillery and a few troops 
A similar lease of theBisauli and Isldmnagar parganahs was granted in the follow- 

September. month to Rahm Ali Khdn, a fugitive from the Dudb. 

But an attempt to establish a revenue farmer in Gunnaur 
parganah was frustrated by the Ahars, who ejected the rebel nominee. £ 
October. October Khdn Bahd Jur bestowed the lease of the Salimpur 

Parganah on Bhdre Khan, who was assisted in his collection of 

thZ'rT f “j'P uts - T ° » wholesome fear among 

these refractory Hindus, some of Niydz Muhammad’s Uhlans DlnnfW^ tu 

rill^e of Kharkhauii and slew the son of the Ekjpnt proprietor. Continuing 

his military demonstrations, Niyis Muhammad visited Usahat and Sahaswfe 

levying fines from the merchants of the latter. But the rebel leaders had J 

reason to lull themselves into a false security, or to imagine that their present 

ascendancy would be permanent. They M indeeiabundant evidence to 
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that the rule of the Frank was not yet extinguished. Early in this same month' 
of October a body of fugitive rebels, horse and foot, under the command of B&la 
BAo bad crossed over into the district from Andpshahr and hurried onwards to 
Shahjah&npur. Towards its close intelligence was received that Mr. J. Craeroft 
Wilson 1 had appeared on the opposite side of the Ganges # with a body of 


cavalry. , 

But Mr. Wilson had come to save rather than to destroy. On the 20th 

Mr. Wilson’s enter- October, being then at Aligarh, he received through a loyal 
prise. messenger a letter from Captain Gowan, late Adjutant of 

the 18th Native Infantry, which had mutinied at Bareilly. With other English 
fugitives, Captain Gowan had in August found his way into the D&taganj tahsil, 
where they were charitably sheltered by some R&jput landowners. He now 
sent a touching appeal for rescue to Mr. Wilson, and that brave and kind- 
hearted civilian was not the man to disregard his prayer. Mr. Wilson at once 
replied that he would be at Kachhla with a few horsemen on the 28th, and 
that Captain Gowan must attempt to meet him with as many Clyristian refugees 
as possible. Government would have forbidden, while his troopers would have 
shrunk from, so daugerous an enterprise : and Mr. Wilson wisely concealed his 
designs from both. Starting from Aligarh on the 27th with a mounted force 
of about 150 Irregulars, ho reached the banks of the Ganges opposite Kachhla 
early on the following day. 2 Here he learnt that Kachhla was occupied by 
some rebel cavalry. It was of great importance to disperse them ; and Mr. 
Wilson instructed a friendly grain-dealer to inform them that a large English 
force had arrived south of the river, and was on the point of crossing The 
ruse, as he afterwards discovered, succeeded completely ; for the rebel troopers, 
leaving their dinners half-cooked, fled as far as Sahaswan. But of their flight 
Mr. Wilson was at the time unaware, and retiring southwards to Soron, where 
his camp was pitched, he despatched by messenger a letter containing fresh 
directions to Captain Gowan. 

This letter never probably reached the person to whom it was addressed, 
but on the evening of the same day Mr. Wilson received Captain Gowan’s 
answer to his first letter. Like the letter which had called it forth, this reply 
was written in the Greek character ; for in those troublous times, when life or 
death often depended on writing in a cipher unknown to natives, Anglo-Indians 
had often reason to congratulate themselves that they had. learnt the language 

1 Mr. Wilson had been Judge of Moradabad until the outbreak of rebellion at that station* 
and was at this time on special (or rather general) duty in connection with the suppression of 
the mutiny. For his services in the performance of that duty he received a Companionship of the 
Bath, and he was after his retirement created a Knight Commander of the Star of India; 

? Wilson's Moradabad mutiny narrative, pp. 22-24. 
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Addenda. 

. Page 13, last line. — After “ irrigation ” add “ Bat some account of canal 
projects affecting Budaun, in common with other parts of Rohilkband, will bo 
found in the Bijnor notice. ” 

Page 185, four lines from bottom,' — After “period” add “and the Ain-> 
Akbari mentions a fort as existing at Kot tovvards the close of the sixteenth 
century.” 

■ ■*' * 

sQPagp 221 , fifth line from bottom .— After “ devotee” add “A similarly named 
stfjptur| exists at Ransi in the Panj^b, and is supposed by General Canning* 
(i|,|^3) to be the remains of a»recumbent statuo of Buddha. 'Similar 
giigantiovstatues of bricks ana' mud 3 are still made in Barhma, which when in 
fains patent exactly the same appettfafloo as these naugaza tombs.’ ” 

r [ ^Page £43, tyst paragraph,— T l\\q first event of importance was not the 
t foundation of Jslfilab|§, but the for^y* of Nhsir-ud-din Mahmud in 1254. 
Crossing the Ganges \at Mayipur in Saharanpar, ho passed through this dis- 
trict^' along the f#ot ofthe hills, to the R&hab or Ramganga. In the course 
of the expedition one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-dtn Daramshi, was s lain 
jt a place called Tankala Bali or Takiya Mdni. In revenge, the monarch sent 
a for# across. *the Rdmganga to ravage Katehr, and himself marched on to 
. Budaan {Tabakdt-i-Sasm, Elliot II., 353). 

| Page 645, note 2.— After ** so called” add “ Butthe Pramars were for many 
ce#uries kings of Ujjain in Mftlwa.” 
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of Homer. Captain Gowan informed Mr. Wilson that he hoped to see him at 
Miydnn m parganah Usahat on the following day (29th). Now as Miydunis 
some thirty miles from the ferry at Kachhla, no time was to be lost. Mr. Wilson 
a once started with 100 picked horsemen and an elephant, reaching the Ganges 
at 11 o clock that night. But hero disappointment awaited him. He found that 
e rner opposite Kachhla was divided into three streams, and that there 
were only four indifferent boats in which to cross them. “There were 
barely six hours of darkness before me, and light was death to my hopes. 
But there was a noble end to be gained, and five minutes’ reflection sufficed 
for he formation of new plans. There were twenty-eight boats, which the 
rebel troops had seized and moored under the village of Kachhla, and I resolved, 
as I could not hope to get my party across the river that night, mounted and 
fit for the march to Miyauu, that I would at any rate take away from the rebels 
the means of crossing over and annihilating me, and at the same time retain the 
ferry inj my own hands. Captain Gowan’s messenger was at once des- 
patched to Miydun to tell him what had occurred, to assure him that I would 
occupy the enemy’s attention at Kachhla, while he on his part must induce his 
Rajput escort to get him and his party over tho river at any friendly ferry avail- 
able, and to inform him that I would make a forced march to any ferry which 
he might name, and bring him away in safety.” 1 With so daring and energe- 
tic a man as Wilson little time elapsed between tho formation of a plan and its 
execution ; his force was rapidly dismounted, and before dawn had brought tha 
whole of the enemy’s little fleet safely to the southern bank of tho river. 
Having now learnt tha success of his yesterday’s stratagem, ho resolved to try 
another of the same kind. He sent for the superintendent of tho Kachhla ferry 
and told him that a bridgo of boats must be constructed for tho pasSa<m of troops 
and artillery. News of tho approach of a large British force was in consequence 
transmitted to Budauu. 2 On the evening of the same day (30th) a messenger 
brought Captain Gowan’s answer. It notified that the fugitives would cross the 
river at Jdti in parganah Usahat, and begged Mr. Wilson to meet them at 
Kudirganj on the opposite side. Mr. Wilson went at once, and after 
a ride of 20 miles reached Kadirganj at 3 a.m. on the morning of the 31st. 
He despatched a villager towards Jdti to acquaint Captain Gowan of his arrival 
and awaited with some suspense the result. After three hours the villager re^ 
turned, saying that the party were at hand. Under pretence of being native 

1 Wilson’s Moradabad mutiny narrative, p. 86. 2 From Burlann if oanA 

from a letter found among,! KhSu Bahadur’s papers Xr 
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ladies', they were travelling in a closed wagon guarded by matchlbckmen. The 
wagon arrived shortly afterwards, and when opened disclosed Captain Gowan, 
with Sergeant-Major Belckam, Mrs. Belchara, and their three little children. 1 
Thus had* Wilson’s daring quest met with the success it deserved. But these 
were not the only Christian fugitives whom he rescued out of the Budaun dis- 
trict during that year. In tlte end of November and beginning of December 
eighteen others were convoyed across the river to his camp. Their nationality 
is not stated, and they ivero probably native proselytes. 

On the 1st of November the rebel government, which must by this time have 
November. The rebel discovered the real weakness of Mr. Wilson’s force, 
KailhlX marclie9 to despatched 4,000 men and four guns to Kachhla. As 
their General, Niyiiz Muhammad, was then at Jslamnagar making preparations 
for subduing the Ahars of Gunnaur, these troops were commanded by the 
governor in person. They remained at Kachhla 1 5 or 20 days, without, however, 
assuming the aggressive; and at the end of that period, after exchanging shots 
with a British force across the river, they retreated in some disorder to Ujkani. 2 
Before their retirement Abdur- Rahim had been superseded in the governorship 
Mubarak Shah Kh&n b y Mubarak Shah Khan, who had been a candidate for the 
becomes governor. viceroyalty of Robilkhsind, and whom as a dangerous rival 

Khan Bahadur probably wished to see out of tho way. The deputy of the new 
governor was Ahmad Shfili Khan. Meanwhile Niyaz Muhammad had descend- 
Defent Of the Ahars ed upon the Ahars with a crushing force. For his allies 
at Bhiraoti. [j 0 had SO mo Rajput chiefs of the Moradabad district, 

who were burning to avenge the slaughter ot their fellow clansmen at Dhanari. 
An easy victory was gained over the Ahars at Bhir&oti on the 5th of November, 
And complete ascend- and was followed by the flight from Gunnaur of the loyal 
ancy of the rebels. police and tahsili officials, and the rebel government was 

now in complete possession of* the district. 

But ominous sigus of defeaSand disaster prevented them from enjoying 
in ease their mur of triumph. The victory of Sir Thomas 
A ' CCl " u Seaton at Garljeri, in the adjoining district of Aligarh, sent 

a host of rebels flying over tbe (ranges into Budaun. Men, too, and money 
were required for Fatehgarh, and to meet the cost of the proposed expedition 
fresh subsidies were necessary. A “ benevolence ” of Rs. 40,000 was raised 
amongst the merchants of Budaun, and at the same time a fresh farm of the 

1 Wilaon’a, p. 28. 9 Carmichael’s, p. 7. Tho British force was probably part of 

the column under Colonel Sir T. Seaton which was then in the Eta district. 
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r,venue,„pargan a h S Salnnpur and Bndaun was granted to the ex-governor, 
Abdur Rahim. But it was easier to extort money from unresisting grain- 
dealers than to displace the governor of Salnnpur. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Abdur Eahim was accompanied by a force under Niydz Muham- 
January, 1858. mild > Blidre Khan resisted, and the new year opened 
, Wltl ‘ tho d<3feat and death of himself and bis son. 1 

Njyaz Muhammad now flew at higher game. Mobilizing all the available 

Niyiz Muhammad’s Polces a t Budaun, and being reinforced by a contingent 
expedHion to Fateh- from Bareilly, he started to take possession of Fatehgarh. 

As he passed southwards through Kuk.ula he was joined by 
a body of Pathfms, and crossing the Ganges together at Surajpur, they entered 
the Farukhabad district. They were doomed, however, to somethin* more 
than disappointment. On the 27tli of January, hardly more than a week after 

by^irHo^G^uf' 1 5 ey J iad r tt0d Budaun ' th °y were sur l )r ' se d by General 
l t b . U ' H ° pe Gra,lt at Sll amsabad and utterly routed, with the 

loss of their guns and baggage. Such was the speed with which they fled 

to Budaun that many of them reached that town on the evening of the same 

February. da7 ‘ 0n ,lls return in the beginning of February, Niyaz 

Muhammad began to vent his ill-humour on the Hindus. 
A police officer of that rekgion who had shown some kindness to Captain 
Gowan during his flight was blown from a gun. One Rajput gentleman was 
flogged till he was left for dead, and two others escaped a similar fate only by 
a heavy ransom raised amongst their clansmen. The remainder of the month 
was spent in plundering villages in the north of the Eta district* and the 
neighbourhood of fcahaswan. In March these marauding expeditions were 
March. continued. A village on the Ganges foreshore of the Aligarh 

district was burnt, and tho town of Kadirgani was sacked 

TIT » TT* th0 i “ h * bU “" ls *'W..ed .0 h.™ 

afforded m the rescue of Captain Gowan. 1 1 avo 

But the end of misrule was at hand, and the continued reverses of the 
April. r ® bel arms “ “pouring districts must have predicted to 

l r ,, I , the ruler3 of Budaun the defeat that was in store for them- 

sehes. In the beginning of April came a fresh warning, when Muhsan Ali 
KMn, who had been routed m Shalijahdnpur by Sir Hope Grant, passed through 
the district in his circuitous flight to Bareilly. The rebels now «*+ ,i • , ” 

1 Carmichael, p. 8. s Further raviees in the Ft a- S6 ^ ^ beir ^OUSe 
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in order, and to strengthen their position called in the aid of fanaticism, Vazir 
Khfin, a Wah&bi of some ability, who had served the British Government as 
sub-assistant surgeon at Agra, was made second in command, and a body of 300 
JaMdis, or warriors for the faith of Isl&m, were invited from Bareilly. Having 
made these arrangements, the rebels awaited the attack which they now knew was 
impending from the south. 

They had not long to wait. On tbo 27th April, General Penny, accom- 
General Penny crosses panied by Mr. Wilson, crossed over into the district at 
into the district. Neoli ferry. The General’s force consisted of seven 

guns, a squadron of the 6th Dragoons (Carabineers), a regiment of native cavalry 
(the Multani Horse), a wing of Her Majesty’s 64th Regiment, a wing of the 
Babich Battalion, the 22nd Bikh Regiment, and about 260 men of the lltli Native 
Infantry under Captain Gowan, The following day was occupied in bringing 
commissariat stores across the Ganges, and as no general advance could bo 
made until this operation was completed, Captain Gowan was despatched to 
capture or drive in a picket of the enemy that was posted about four miles off on 
the road to Kakr&la. The picket fled precipitately, and communicated its panic 
to the rebel force at Kakrala, which at once retreated to Budaun. There was, 
however, another force at Usahat, consisting of about 1,000 men and one gun, 
and this remained to be disposed of before General Penny could advance upon 
Budaun, It was resolved therefore to march first to Usahat, which lies east- 
ward of Ncoli. A solicitous regard for the health of his soldiers perhaps led the 
General to forget that there are greater dangers than the heat of tho dawn and 
the evening. “Nothing,” he said, “shall induce mo to expose my Europeans to 
the sun.” 1 Tho route was given for the night of the 29th, when a moon 
fortunately lessened the perils of a nocturnal march ; and at the appointed hour 
the old man started with his troops, little knowing that he should never see that 
moon rise again. When tho advanced guard reached a village one mile short of 
Usahat, they were informed that not only the rebel force at the latter place, but a 
picket which had been posted in the village itself, had retreated in the afternoon 
towards D&t&ganj. They had first beheaded a messenger who had fallen into 
their hands while carrying despatches from General Penny to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 2 This intelligence was confirmed on the arrival of the troops at 
Usahat, and at midnight the march was resumed for Kakrala, about eight miles 
further on the road to Budaun. Half-way to I^akr&la the halt was sounded, to 
enable the infantry to come up. On their arrival General Penny bade the 

1 Wilson, p. 37. 8 The Cotnmander-in-Chief was at this time advancing on SI *h- 
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commanding officer “not to harry his men, but to let them take their time .” 1 
That fatal order probably cost him his life. The General continued bis march 
with .the artillery and cavalry, but their officers allowed the infantry to take a 
long rest* 

And now Kakrfila was less than a mile distant. Penny and his staff were 
Action at Kakrala. riding with the advanced guard, followed at a short 

interval by the artillery and cavalry, while tint infantry 
were far behind. A faint glow in tho east showed that day was dawning, and 
perhaps inspired that sleepy cavalcade with a sense of greater security. But they 
were startled by a cry from Captain Simeon, the assistant adjutant-general, who 
exclaimed that there were horsemen in front. Horsemen there wore, but as they 
were apparently retreating, and the General was anxious to reach Kakrdla before 
sunrise, little notice was taken of thorn. But matters assumed a more serious 
aspect about a quarter of a mile from Kakr&la, whon in a small plantation which 
skirted the road the application of a port-fire to a gun was distinotlf^visiblo 
The strange horsemen, who had no doubt been intended as a decoy, now 
wheeled out of the way, and four guns loadod with grape wero discharged at our 
advanced guard. By a miracle, or rather because tho guns wero perhaps not 
sufficiently depressed, no one was injured. General Penny’s artillery used all 
possible speed to return the fire, but the road was sandy, and before the guns 
could bo turned upon tho enemy the latter had fired several rounds. Meanwhile 
a body of Ghdzis or champions of Islam, brandishing each two swords, rushed 
. from their am buscado u P on our dragoons and artillery. Tho Carabineers 
charged, and at about the same time our guns opened fire. After some confused 
hand-to-hand fighting the GliAzfs wero repulsed with slaughter, and the enemy 
retreated with his guns to a spot far east of the road. An occasional round-shot 
fired after them through the. trees, prevented the rebels from attempting 
flanking movement. The General was now missed. After some search his 
lifeless body was found some distance in advance of the spot where the 
And death of General late conflict had taken place. His left arm had 

, eDD7 ’ .. . been broken V a bullet, and his reins dropping 

from his grasp, his pony must have carried him into the thick of the enemy 
who had despatched him with .their razor-like swords. Other officers were 
wounded, but their leader alone was slain. The command now devolved upon 

Colonel Richmond Jotfes of the Carabineers/ who awaited with anxiety the 
approach of the infantry. J 

l Wilson, p. 88. 3 Afterwards a Companion of the Bath. 


BUDAUN. 


Budaun or Baddyun, 1 a district in the Rohiikhand division of the North- 
West Provinces, is bounded on the north by the Saneha, 
Boundaries and area. Baliya> and Saraoli parganahs of the Bareilly 

(Bareli) district^ the native state of Rampur, and the Bil&rl, Sambhal, and 
Nasanpar parganahs of the Moradabad (Mur4d&b4d) district ; on the west 
and south by the river Ganges ; and on the east by the Mihr6bAd and 
Ehera Bajhera parganahs of the Shalijah&npur district, the river Rfitnganga, 

. wad the Farfdpur parganah of the Bareilly district. Budaun lies between 
north latitude 27 0 39'l5" and 28° and east longitude 78° 19 ; 30* and 79° 24 , J| 

with an area of 1,280,961 acres, or 2, 001 ’50 square miles. The population in 
1865 was 889,810, or 451 to the square mile, and in> 1872 was 934,348, or; 466 
to the square mile. 8 The whole length of the district boundary line is about 263 
miles ; the length from the village of Sirhu in the east to Ohdopur in the west 
84£ miles ; and the breadth from Sikri in the north to Baliya in the south is 
42 miles. The medium breadth is 29 miles, and the least breadth is 11 miles. 

Administrative sub- The district is diyided into five tahsils or administrative sub- 
divisions. divisions, which are again subdivided i nto eleven parganahs:— 

(1) The Gunnaur tahsil, comprising the parganahs of Bajpora and 
Asadpur, and an area of over 310 square miles, occupies the western extremity 
of the district. (2) The Sahaswdn tahsil, containing the parganahs of Sahas- 
wfin and Kot, and an area of over 471 square miles, lies to the south-east of 
Gnnnaur, and south of (3) the Bisanli tahsil, which inclndes the parganahs 
of Bisanli, Satasi, and Islamnagar, with an area of over 342 square 
miles, and occupies the north centre of the district. To the west of 

Sahaswan and Bisauli (4) the Budaun tahsil occupies the whole breadth 
of the district from north to south, comprising the parganahs of Ujhfini and 
Budaun, with an area of over 439 square miles. And the remainder of the 
district west of Budaun is occupied by (5) the Ditiganj or Salimpur t ahafl , 

* Budaun is the official form of spelling, Badiyfin the correct Jonesian trans lit e r a t ion The 
principal authorities for^ this notice are thu Budannjlatistics of Mr. M. H. Court, C.8.. M 


-7- ”7:7" *7” r v 7* **“''**’•''*» w t » uicuiutr UI £>uuaun ID urao Dy 

Maulavi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector) notes by Messrs. C. W. Whish. C8’ 

D.T. Roberta, C.S.; and the records of the Board of Revenue, North-West Provlncea,' 8 ’’ • 
The census report strikes this average on an area computed at 1,2*3.096 acreLO* 
^ S T; 80 f qu * r °. mile8 K But . there oouddemble difference between the ' 

of the district as given by various authorities. Thus the area is shown by thow itlement 
report at page 1 as 200484 square miles; at page l» as 1,281,689 acres, or ItoSASaouard 
jnfles , and at page 20 as l,*80,96i acres, or 200 i so square miles only. The last measureibtot la 
adopted in the Uoverument review of the settlement, and also lnthe narmrafh 
Vtfc.r hlch wU L be loU e wed ‘hronghout this notice. But !he local offl^dve 
1,283,685 acres. It may be noted that the most serious discrepancies between thJ *n5 
settlement statistics are those which appear in the areas of pargauahs Sahaswan and Bisanli. 
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On hearing shots fired, that force had started to join the advanced guard 

The rebels fly towards «t the double. But they were far behind, and it was 
Budaun. some time before they appeared. On their arrival 

Colonel Jones assumed the offensive. A few Ghd/.is attempted a feeble opposi- 
tion, but they were now fighting against hopeless odds, and the enemy was soon 
in full flight towards Budaun, pursued by our cavalry. The chase continued 
through dust and glare until past noon on the 30th. “ The heat,” writes an eye- 

witness, “may be conceived when I state that seven horses, all stud-bred, born 
and roared in the country, diod from the effects of it. 1 Many of the flying 
rebels were killed, and one of their guns was^captured, while between the sceno 
of action and Kakrala as many as eighty of their corpses were discovered. The 
force now returned to camp at Kakrala, where in the evening General Penny 
was buried. 2 It was afterwards ascertained that the rebel leader at Kakrala 
had been Yazfr Khan, who must now have regrettod his exchange of the lancet 
for tho^word. But this was not the only defeat which the rebels sustained 
on that eventful day. At Bisauli, Major Gordon’s column from' Moradabad 
surprised and routed a body of their troops. 3 Those simultaneous reverses 
compelled the government at Budaun to choose between two disagreeable 
alternatives — hanging or a dangerous flight. They preferred the latter, 
and with the fear of the gallows before their eyes, burnt their records and 

Flight oi the rebel gor- 8 P ed in basto to Bareill y- Tbeir fli g ht was imita - 
eminent. ted by all the soldier mutineers in the district, 

while the rabble of Budaun followed their example in burning the records % 

of the tahsili. 

The month of May saw the gradual restoration of order and the British 

May. Gradual restora- rule - Froin Kakrdla Mr. Wilson and Colonel Jones 
tion of British rule. marched through the Usahat and Salimpur parganahs, 

crossing the Ramganga and quitting the district on the 2nd, in order to meet 
the Commander-in-Chief at Miranpur Katra. But before leaving Mr. Wilson 
appointed two loyal Rajput landholders temporary managers of the Dataganj 
tahsil, and three others chief police officers of Budaun, JBilsi, and Ujh&ni respec- 
tively. These appointments were followed towards the middle of the month by 
others of the same nature. At the request of the Commissioner of Bareilly* 
where order was now re-established, JShaikh Sharfud-din became temporary 
tahsildar of Budaun. Mr. Carmichael was appointed to act as Magistrate 

1 Wilson, p. 39. 2 His body was shortly afterwards removed and re-intemd at 

Meerut. 2 Carmichael, p. S # 
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including the pargauahs of Salimpur and Usahat,' and an area of over 43? square* 
miles. The following table shows the revenue, area, and population of each 
parganah : — 
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In the time of Akbar (1556-1605) Budaun was formed into a Sark&r of 
gtiba Dehli and was subdivided into thirteen raahats, viz., Ujaon, Apnla, 


Haveli Bud^ydn, Bareli, Barsar, Sahaswdn, Mandiha or Mundlya Sat&si, 
Baniha, K4nt, Kot Salb&han, P&n&r, Baldi or Bal&hi, and Kolah or Qolah. 
Mahals Uj&on, Aonla, Bareli, Barsar, and San4ha now belong to. the Bareilly 
(Bareli) district, and R&nt, Pdndr, Kolah, and Baldi to Shdhjahdnpur. Some 
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district, while the Magistrate made a tour of the Gunnaur and Sahasw&n par* 
ganahs. Before his return to Budaun in August the district had (i become well 
settled, and the revenue was coining in rapidly/’ 1 a sure sign of peace and 
prosperity. 

Thus after more than a year of bloodshed and crime ended the rebellion 
Causes which assisted in Budaun. It would be beyond the scope of this 
the rebellion. notice to enquire the cause of the general lawlessness 

which during its continuance prevailed throughout the district. But it may 
not be amiss to quote on this subject the opinion of Mr. Edwards, who had 
both local experience and abundant opportunities of observation. u To the 
large number of these sales ” (sales of estates in execution of decree) 
“during the past twelve or fifteen years, and the operation of our revenue 
system, which has had the result of destroying tho gentry of tho country and 
breaking up of the village communities, I attribute solely the disorganization 
of this and the neighbouring districts. The ancient landed proprietary body 
of the Budaun district were still in existence, but in the position of tenants, 
not proprietors. None of the men who had succeeded them as landowners were 
possessed of sufficient influence or power to give me any aid in maintaining tho 
public tranquillity. On the other hand, those who really could control the vast 
masses of tho rural population were interested in bringing about a state of 
disturbance and general anarchy. The ancient proprietary body took the oppor- 
tunity of murdering or expelling the auction-purchasers, and resumed posses- 
sion of their hereditary estates. The rural classes would never have joined the 
sepoys, whom they hated, had not these causes of discontent already existed. 
They evinced no sympathy whatever about the cartridges, or flour said to be 
made of human bones, and could not then have been acted upon by any ory of 
their religion being # in danger. It is questions involving their rights and 
interests in the soil and hereditary holdings, invariably termed by them as 6 jdn 
se azlzj dearer than life, which excite them to a dangerous degree.” 2 Since 
1858 there havo been no disturbances of any moment in the district, and the 
most important event in its subsequent history was the settlement of land 
revenue, which has been fully reviewed on former pages. ^ 

The returns given below show that the chief endemic disease of tho dis- 
trict is fever of an intermittent type. At the end of the 
rains, or rather the beginning of winter, damp and 
cold combine to make ague epidemic in the more low-lying parts of the southern 
1 Carmichaol, p. 11. 8 Edwards' personal narrative. 


Medical statistics. 


'W budaun; i ... 

xnah&ls of the neighbouring Sark&r Sambhal are also to be found in the modern 
district of Budarin, viz., Neodhana (now Isl&uinagar), Raj pur (now Rajpura), 
abd Gunnaur (now Asadpur). The following statement shows the statistics of 
these parganahs at the time the Ain-i-Akbari was written : — 


V Pargana statement in the time of Akbar . 


Jfame of mahil. 

Area in 
bighas. 1 

Land reve- 
nue iu dims. 8 

Land reve- 
nue of Hervice 
grants in 
dams. 

Caste of proprietors. 

Num- 
ber of 
horse* 
men. 

Num- 
ber of 
infan- 
try, 

Bareli Budiydn ... 

650,300*90 

73,58,571 

9,87,986 

Shaikhs .&* 

600 

5,009 

Sahaswin ... 

950,129 

24,98,598 

16,444 

Kunwars 

100 

1,00 0 

Bandiha Satasi ... 

20,753 

18,15,720 

Ml 

Tagsa and Brlb- 

60 

5QO 

Hot Silb&han ... 

56,564 

12,90,165 

7,00,000 

III 

mans. 

Thlkur, Tomar.., 

Bftjpdt ess 

60 

600* 

Bajpur 

169,500 


60 

m&M 

Gunnaur ... 

61,085*05 

209,8085 

| 2,67,9)9 

$.819 

Musalmin \ ... 

10 

K'l 

fteodbana 

9,04,075 

9,04,003 

Gaur om 

100 

i 

District total ••* 

1,486,409-89 

1,48,30*848 ! 

12,15,762 

••• 

860 

9,200 


Sir H. Elliot prefers the nomenclature of Sat&si Munilya to that of 
Mandiha Sat&si. Out of tliis mab&l waa : formed during the government of the 
Fath&ns (1748-1774) parganah Bisauli, and its remaining portions are repre- 
sented by the modern Sat&si and tappa Rotab of Budaun : s at the same epoch 
lappa Jal&lpur was separated from Haveli Budaun, becoming the nucleus of 
parganah Ujh&ni, and Salimpur was created out of parganah Saneha. Usahat 
consists of villages from tappa Mah&nagar of Budaun. Faizpor Badariya 
and Aul&i, once parganahs of this, but now of the Eta district, were constituted, 
the former out of the Sahasw&n, and the latter out of the Budaun mah&ls. . 

' At the commencement of the British rule in 1801 the parganahs now in- 
cluded in Budaun formed a portion of the Mor&dabad district. In 1805 -A.D. 
Ujh&ni, Usahat, Budaun, and Kot S&lb&han were transferred to Bareilly, while 
the remainder continued in Mor&dabad. In October, 1828, the diMriot -of 
Bahasw&n was formed from portions of Mor&dabad, Bareilly, and Aligarh, and-, 
comprised the parganahs of Rajpura, Asadpur, Isl&mnagar, Bisauli, andSai&si 
from Mor&dabad ; Eot S&lb&han, Sahasw&n, Budaun, Usahat, Ujh&ni/aod 

1 There are about -625 or fire-eighth* of an acre in the Budaun bigha, which ha* ln aU 
probability altered little since the time of Akbar. 

s The dim of Akbar’* revenue system was one-fortieth of a ropes i ace Elphinatone 
Bk.IX..Chap. 8) and Thomas’s falAanAinta, 431, 

SesBUiot’anote,!!., 149 . 
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parganahs. But the mortality from this cause is in most years not high. Stone 
in the bladder is common, and in the sadr dispensary alone some 70 or 80 
cases are operated on yearly. “ The stones removed,” writes Dr. Butler Rutt- 
ledge, “ are generally of phosphatic construction, and the cause of the preva- 
lence of the disease would appear to be the water, which in this district is gene- 
rally very hard, containing large quantities of the lime salts.” In giving tho 

mortuary returns for the past five years it should be remarked that thoso for 
1876 are abnormally high : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox, 

| Bowel 
complaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of deaths to 
1,000 of po- 
pulation. 

1872 ... 

11,313 

1,313 

2,304 

872 

2,630 

18,432 

1972 

1873 ... 

9,828 j 

5,761 

1,930 

458 

2,212 

20,189 

21*60 

1874 ... 

12,87 0 

1,529 

2,936 

4 6 

3,199 

20,580 

22 02 

1875 .. 

11,212 

355 

5,4. 9 

1,741 

3,335 

22,052 

23*60 

1876 ... 

Ti 

14,299 

•11 1 

2,619 

6,528 • 

94 

3,690 

27,330 

29*25 


It will be observed that the number of victims yearly claimed by small- 
Vaccination. pox Is vcr -f Iar £°- Almost every adult shows some marks of 


this disease, and vaccination appears to have increased but 
slowly during the last few years. The following figures will, however, speak 
for themselves : — 


Xn 187 1-72 there were 21,176 

„ 1872-73 „ „ 16,211 

„ 1873-74 ,, ,, 16,104 

„ 1 874-75 „ „ 19,132 

„ 1875-76 „ „ 19,151 


vaccinations, of which 18,305 were successful. 
” i* 18,747 „ „ 

»» »» >, 13,446 ,, ,, 

>» f> ,, 15,907 ,, ,, 

»» tf n 16,941 ,, ,, 


These operations were in every caso performed by Government vaccina- 
tors. With the bulk of tho native inhabitants vaccination is in little favour. Tho 
more enlightened attach greater importance to inoculation than to a system 
which they imperfectly understand ; and the more ignorant Hindds strangely 
enough prefer propitiations of the small-pox goddess Sitla to an operation 
which derives its origin from that sacred creaturo the cow. 

Two cattle diseases are of common occurrence. The first, rinderpest, 
Cattle diseases. known in different parts of the district as bedan, sitla, and 
mdta, 1 is extremely fatal to horned cattle, but rarely 
- The tw0 ,atter term3 ar « »PPHod to (he human disease of small-poi. 
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Saltmpur from Bareilly ; and Bilritm, Faizpur-Badartya, Soron, and M&rahra 
from Aligarh. The formation of the new district was completed in 1824 and 
Mr. H. Swetenham placed in charge. The Aligarh parganahs, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, were shortly afterwards separated from the distriet, 
bat were again annexed in 1837. In 1838 the sadr station was removed 
from Sahasw&n to Badaun, and the Aligarh parganahs were transferred* to 
the Pattidli (now Eta) district on its formation in 1845. in 1801 there were' 
six tahsil* — Isl&mnagar, Sahaswan, Ujhdni, Salimpur, Budaun, and Bisauli. In 
1808 Isl&mnagar was incorporated in Sahasw&n : in 1821 the tahsils of Usahat, 
BajpfUra, and Asadpur were created : and in 1841 the two latter were com- 
bined and the tahsili was placed at Gunnaur. In 1842 the tahsil of Salimpur 
was removed to D&t&ganj. In 1844 the tahsils of Ujh&ni and Usahat were 
abolished, and parganahs Ujhani and Usahat were incorporated in Budaufy 
while Eot S&lb&han, which had belonged to Ujh&ni, was annexed to Sahasw&p. 
The parganah of Isl&mnagar, which had formed part of Sahasw&n, was at the 
. same time added to Bisanli. In 1845 Usahat was transferred from the tahsil 
of Budaun to that of D&t&ganj, and since that date no changes in the 
^ditsribntion of the parganahs have taken place. 

From 180L to 1805 the entire district was under the civil judge of Mor&d- 
abad, but on the transfer of the six parganahs abovementioned to Bareilly in. 
1805 the civil jurisdiction over them became vested in the civil judge of the 
latter district. In 1837 the whole of Badaun was placed under the judge of 
Bareilly, and in 1858 another change took place, the jurisdiction over parganahs 
Ujh&ni, Usahat, Salimpnr, and Badaun being vested in the judge of Sh&b- 
jah&npur. The remaining parganahs are still under the judge of Bareilly. The 
office' of register, created in 1803, was abolished in 1821; that of Hindu and 
Muhammadan law officer, created in the same year, was abolished in 1863; and*** 
the title of sadr amtn and principal sadr amin, established in 1831, was changed^ 
to that of subordinate judge in 186b. The subordinate judges of Bareilly and - 


Sh&hjah&npur have in Badaun a jurisdiction conterminous with that of their 
respective j ad ges. Native commissioner’s or Munsif’s oonrts were first established 1 
fo Ujh&ni, Sahas w&n, and Badaun. The court at Ujh&ni was abolished ui£ 
1814 , and its work made over to the Budaun munsif ; but it was soon found jf 
necessary to appoint two additional munsifs for the disposal of the arrears that^ 
accrued. In 1840 the first, and in 1844 the second, of these additional man* 
sifts was abolished, but in their stead munsifs courts were opened at fiilsi and. 


Isl&mnagar. The Bilsi munsifi was soon after removed to Ujh4ni, and thence* 
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attacks sheep. Its symptoms are fever, discharge of mucus from eyes and! 
nostrils, sores within the mouth, dysenteric diarrhoea, and (occasionally) cuta- 
neous eruptions. The second, or foot-and-mouth disease, attacks both sheep 
and horned cattle, but is seldom fatal. It is characterized by fever and a 
vesicular eruption on the mouth and feet, which in the case of females extends 
also to the adders. The vesicles a few days after their appearance burst, leav- 
ing sores, and when the foot is affected the hoof is sometimes shed. 

There are one sadr (chief 1 ) dispensary and seven branch dispensaries in the 
district. The former is of course at Budaun, while the 
Dispensaries. latter are situated at Bilsi, Bisauli, Diitaganj, Gunnaur, 

Isldoinagar, Sahasw&n, and Usahat. At these institutions European medicines 
are dispensed by native doctors under the supervision of tho civil surgeon. 
Most of the native medicines already mentioned 1 as obtainable at Etawah 
(Itdwa) are sold also by tho druggists of Budaun, but the following supplemen- 
tary list may be added : — 


Vernacular name. 

Scientific name. 

Vernacular name. 

Scientific name. 

Bahera. 

Terminalia bcllerica. 

Karwa tel (mustard 

Oleum Sin a pis. 

Bet majnu (willow). 

Salix Babylonica , 

oil). 

Chuna pani (lime-water). 

Calcis aqua. 

Madar ka jar. 

Calotropis procera. 

Gajar (carrots). 

Kaghazi nimbu (lime- 
fruit). ! 

Daucus carota. 

Narangi (orange). 
Nausadar (sal ammo- 

Citrus aurantivm. 

Citrus acida , 

niac). 

Ammonice liydrochlorus. 

Karwa nimbu. 

Citrus medic a. 

Nil (indigo). 

Jndigofera tinctoria , 

K&l&dana. 

Pharbitis nil. 

Pod i n a (mint). 

Mentha viridis. 

Kaksi. 

Scsymbrum Iris, 

Post ka tel (pappy oil). 

Oleum papaveris. 

Kaner. 

JSerium odorum. 

Rendi ka tel (caBtor i 

Oleum ricini. 

Karela. 

Momordica charantia. 

oil). 


Kharka tel. 

Oleum Carthami, 

Sukhdarsan. 

Crinum Asiaticum , 

Kandara (squills). 

Scilla Jndica. 

TuIbi. 1 

Ocymmn basilicum. 


Some common articles, such as table-salt, saltpetre, and charcoal, are also 
included in the local pharmacopoeia. Dr. Buttledge’s opinion is unfavourable' 
to the skill of native practitioners. “ Their practice,” he writes, “ is entirely 
empirical, and is characterized by tho repeated exhibition of powerful purgatives 
and the deprivation of food. They also administer largely tho mineral poisons, 
probably with tho most disastrous effects. Earth and bullock’s urine is a 
popular tropical application, to which tho most astounding effect is commonly 
attributed. To enhance the effect of material treatment the assiduous per- 
formance of religious ceremonies is strictly enjoined.” 

I Gazetteer, Yol. IV,, pp. 403-4, 
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General appearance. 


i^BatUuti, where the two munsiffs now became known as those of east ana ’ 
west Budaun. In 1846 a new munsifi was established at DAtAganj, and in 
1358 the IslAmnagar munsifi was removed to Bisauli. At present there are 
font munsiffs. The mansif of Budaun has jurisdiction over parganahs Budaun 
Wind UjhAni j the mnnsif of DAtAganj over Usahat and Salimpur, Both of 
QiiSe officers are subordinate to the judge of ShAhjahAupur. The munsifof 
HSahasw&n has original jurisdiction over SahaswAn and Kot SAlbAhan, and the 
"munsif of Bisauli over the remainder of the district ; both these judges are 
subordinate to the civil judge of Bareilly. Criminal appellate jurisdiction is exer- 
cised by each of the judges over the portions of the district in which he has civil 
jurisdiction. The same judges come every second month alternately to Badauik 
to hold jail deliveries. There are three honorary magistrates in the district. 

In appearanoe the district is a level plain, little varied by the depressions 
caused by its drainage channels. The general slope is to 
the south-east, with a greater inclination to the smith as 
Oudhis approached, and this direction governs the course of the streams within 
the district. The highest ground is found in a line running parallel to the Ganges 
and forming the watershed between the MahAwa and the.Sot rivers. To the north- 
east of this line of greatest elevation the country, comprising the entire area of 
parganahs Bisauli, SatAsK and Budaun, with the greater portions of parganahs 
IslAmnagar, Kot, and UjhAni, consists of a level, fertile plain of mixed clay. and 
sand (dimat), highly cultivated and interspersed with patches of jungle. Imme- 
diately west of this comes a brood band of bMr or sand, which commences is 
IslAmnagar and runs parallel to the dimat tract right through this district into' 
that of ShAhjahAnpur. Between the bMr ridge and the Ganges is a long broad; 
belt of alluvial soil through which runs the MahAwa. The only portion, of th« 
district not included in this description is parganah Salimpur in the south-east' 
era corner, which belongs to the alluvial system of the RAmganga. Omitting' 
this tract of the RAmganga, the entire district lying north-east of a line dr&wtt 
from the AswAr nAla in parganah IslAmnagar through UjhAni and AlApujstjtr 
UsAwAn forms the dimat tract ; the portion lying ‘between this line andslin# 
drawn from DhanAri in parganah Rajpura through Rasdlpur, Sahas w An, and l£Adi if 
Ohauk to Usahat forms the bMr tract ; and the remainder between the bhfa i&tffc 
and the river Ganges forms the alluvial tract of the Ganges. As one appnacltSV 
the course of theSdt in the dimat tract the land is much broken up by ravines, 
i|hioh form escape channels for the superfluous rainfall, and a slight dip in the. 
#«ieral level is apparent ; but on the whole this is the best cultivated and mo$t 
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Ala'pub, a market-town in the Dataganj tahsil and Usabat parganah of 
the Budaun district, stands on the road between Budaun and Jal&l&bdd, 1 
about 12 miles from tho former. The population according to the last census 
(1872) was 5,347, being composed of Hindus and Musalmans in almost equal 

proportions. The name of the town is derived from that of the Emperor Sayyid 

1 In the Shahjahanpur district. 
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fertile portion of the district. 'The bhdr tract contains' few villages and little cul* v 
tivation, and is chiefly inhabited by Ahars, whose occupation is tending cattle, as 
the land is for the most part unfit for growing crops. Asthe bkdr ridge approaches 
the alluvial tract along the Ganges the dip is more defined. The sand in some 
places terminates quite abruptly, and is succeeded at its base by the low khdd/ip 
lands which at one time formed the old bed of the Ganges. Beyond these again 
flows the MahAwa.aiid between it and the Ganges cultivation gradually decreases, 
owing to the frequency of floods. The surface is here covered with coarse grass 
and a tall strong reed known as tdtar, while an occasional bush of jhao or 
tamarisk meets the eye. 

The grass lands just mentioned are not the only waste plots in the country 

Waste land and forests bordering on the Ganges. That river when in flood 
impregnates portions of the neighbouring soil with thejj^ 
alkaline deposit known as reh : and this afterwards appears on the surface :■ 
in whitish grey blotches, rendering cultivation useless. Turning from uu- • 
wooded to wooded waste, we find that some remains of the celebrated jungles 
of Aonla, so often mentientioned by the Musalm&n historians still exist in 
Budaun. Beginning near Puthi, where the Aril enters the district, they follow 
the course of that river through the Budaun and Salimpur parganas, extending ' . 
parts its junction with the Rdmganga near Hazratpur, and stretching into 
parganah MihrfiMd of the Sh&hjaMnpur district. The estates situated within the * 

heart of this tract are known as the bankati villages. A similar jungle is found 
around Kakora in parganah UjMni, and though not so extensive is fully as dense. 

A dhik jungle occurs near Bhirauti in parganah Rajpura, and is known as the 
( Kdla dhdka ,* or black fotest. The general impression left by the district is 
that it is well wooded; mango groves abound, and thore are few villages with- 
out a plantation of some sort. The jungle proper is rapidly decreasing in area, 
Awing to the demand for firewood created by the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway 
nod the canal works at Narora. ~ 

The soils of the district as distinguished at the recent settlement may be divided 
iita into four classes: Mrmtrmttiydr, bhdr, and khddir. Thedwwid^ 

or loam is a light permeable soil containing soma quantity of ; 
sand, and therefore morefriable than the wa<%dr. The lesssandthe better 
The ^atehir tracts, for instance, in paiganas Isl&mnagarand Bisauli.and the Katil 
tracts in parganah Usahat are of the very bentdiimat, allowing of the construction** 

‘This jangle runs for about thirty-six miles through the two parganahs with an average breadth 
>f three miles, • maximum breadth ol five miles, and a minimum breadth of half a miles- bat the 
hearings are -yearly reducing its area couiidernbly. 
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AlS-ud-din, who is said to have founded it after his abdication of the throne of 
Dehh and retirement to Budaun in A.D. 1450. But a local tradition asserts 
that a village was in existence here before that monarch gave his name to it, 
sind that the inhabitants were Bhihars, one of the aboriginal races of Rohilkhaml. 
The estate within which the town lies has for ages been held by Saraswat Bnih- 
mans, who claim to have obtained it from Ala-ud-din. But another tradition 
re ates how that monarch bestowed it free of revenue on i local poet named A1A- 
e-navva. Ala the poet, says the legend, entered the presence of Aid the kin«\ 
and read before him a Persian kasida or ode beolnnino— 

(hisdn nazir.i tu gar (lid c/ar sharf-i gauhar V 

Zi lidn-i F dtima hasti, va az sadaf gauhar. 

‘ What man is he whose nature vies with thine. 

Ibou pearl, thou gciu from Fatima’s own mine?” 1 

As the reward of this melodious flattery, Alapur passed into the hands 
of Ala-bc-nawa literally for a song. 

A market is held here twice a week. There is a fourth-class police station 
or outpost and a halkdbandi or village school. But the place is not architec- 
turally rich, and the solitary mosque and two Hindu temples which it possesses 
are in no way remarkable. Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohaukidari Act) is in force 
at Aldpur, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance cf 
Its. 93-6-1 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Its. 1,000. The 
expenditure, which was principally on local improvements (Its. 447), police, 
and conservancy, amounted to Its. 989. The number of houses was in the 
same year estimated at 1,042, and of these 495 were assessed with the tax, 

whose incidence was Rs. 2-0-4 per house assessed, and Its. 0-3-0 per head 
of population. 


Asadpub, a village which lies within and gives its name to parganah 
Asadpur, in the Guunaur tahsil of the Budaun district. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, which is here crossed by a bridge of boats 2 com- 
municating with Ramghdt on the opposite or Aligarh shore. Asadpur is 40 
miles from the civil station of Budaun; had in 1872a population of 1,682 
in la itants, and contains a police outpost (chauki) or station, 4th class. 

SA ® 1 ’ UK ’ a l ,ar ganah in the Gunnaur tahsil of the Budaun district, is 

r ^Literliiv-WhTw’ 0,1 tIlG north-west side by parganah Rajpura 

y Thoi/art from them'in^ fTr" thin ° eqUal exce,leIlco of nature ? 

The play on the word 1C " ' *' atI,na . and a pearl from the oyster. 

par excellence the pearl /but it alsTs'ii/ffi translation - Gauhar means a gem in general, and 
Muhammad, Fatima was the mitn.fi vp cascn „ c ^* na . t,,re * As the daughter of the prophet 

’.The list of ferrieg brido.r^ an f e . stress of Ala-ud-din. 

the map attached to the settlement report" 8 “ ,Cmion of this crWiBi "i?. but it is marked on 


IftS’ vBtr^tcpp-., 

k‘% *■ 4 - • 

iufiarga earthen wells, and adapted to the cultivation of any crop. Elsewhere the 
soil Varies in quality as it approaches or recedes from the great bhil* ridge. The 
■matHydr or olay is a rich argillaceous soil, known for its capacity of absorbing a 
'great quantity of water, and retaining it when exposed to the sun more tena- 
ciously th an any other land. Owing to its strong marly texture, the process of 
filtration after rain goes on but slowly, and even when indurated by heat and 
drought, it will continue to boar vigorous crops for some time after those on 
lighter and more porous soils in the neighbourhood have withered and died. 
J fo n ce its great yalue where the means of irrigation cannot be obtained. The 
bkir is an essentially sandy soil> and is known under two qualities in this dis- 
Met : the thandi or cold bhdr, whioh is merely an inferior ddmat or high light 
soil ; and the bhdr proper, which is a poor, sterile soil yielding at best but one 
good crop every third year. There is also what is called the urdni or * flying ’ 
bhdr, whioh is simply useless. The khdiir lands have been formed by the depo- 
sit of alluvial matter by the rivers, the degree of fertility being in proportion 
to the depth and due disposition of the earthy materials which have been 
from time to time brought down and deposited by the waters. Mr. CUarke 
calls it a purely derivative soil, “ owing its origin to the disintegration of various 
other soils on either Bide of the channel, which being now intimately blended 
together, form a tract of land capable of yielding almost every kind of agricul- 
tural product ; and wherever cultivation is not extended, affording nutritious 
esculents for the cattle of the surrounding oountry, and excellent grass; for 
thatching. The upper stratum is a more porous olay than the mattiydr t but it 
possesses abundant supplies of water within a few feet of the surface, While 
the energy and productiveness of some isolated patches admit of two harvests 
of rice and peas in the year, and a constant rotation of crops ; but there il 
little or no kharlf, and if the rains are very plentiful, the water acts too much 
on so damp a soil, so that the rabi is in some seasons either very scanty, or 
almost totally destroyed in some villages from excessive wet and moisture. Bice 
is grown in great abundance, and is of a good quality; but the wheat and 
barley is less vigorous and strong than on the mattiydr land.” Mr. Carmichael 
objects to the synonymous use of the terms khddir and tardi as applied to 
these lands. He thinks that the former title should be restricted to the long 
strips of porous soil whioh are found on the south side of the outer ridge, in 
what was possibly a former bed of the Ganges. These lands, which possess an 
abundant supply of water, and are capable of yielding a constant rotation 
■ 4f crops, he has included amongst the mattiydr soils, By the term tardi he 
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of the same tahsil; on the north-east by parganah Ishlmnagar of the Bisauli 
tahsil ; on the south -east by parganah Sahaswan of the Sahaswan tahsil ; and on 
tho south-west by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Aligarh district. 
The total area according to the settlement report of 1873 was 145 square miles 
and 186 acres, a measurement some acres less than that recorded at the census 
of 1872. The number of villages on the rent-roll is 192, and the average area 
of each is about three-fourths of a square mile. Within the district of Budaun 
this parganah is better known by the name of Gunnaur ; Gunnaur being its 
chief town and the headquarters of the tahsil. 

The parganah lies between the Ganges and the high ridge of sandy or 

Physical features. hMr Iaud w,,ich Everses the whole length °of tho district, 
and which is hero nearly parallel to, and distant ten or twelve 
miles from, the river. Tho soils may bo roughly divided into three distinct 
tracts. Starting from tho bhiir ridge, and travelling in a south-westerly 

The bhur-khadir. d,recUou > we P ass flrst through a belt of mixed bhur and 
khddw (porous alluvial) land, until tho Clifiya Nadi 1 
is reached. South of this stream (if such a title can be bestowed on a wator- 
eourse that is all but dry in the winter and spring, and quite so in the summer) the 

Dumat mattiyar. sod assum os a more fertile aspect; and wo come upon a second 
, . tract of rich alluvial ] oa'n and clay (dumat and mattiyar) 

which occupies by far the greater portion of the parganah. Villages, which were 
rare in tho region we have just quitted, are more frequently mot with ; and except 
when we pass along the banks of a jliil (lake) or through a patch of dliak forest 
uncultivated land is seldom sighted. Further to tho south-wost we cross the 
Mahawa, a perennial stream, which in this parganah runs nearly parallel to its 
tributary the Chuya. We meet with no other stream until tho Gano-es j 8 
reached ; but there is no lack of water, unbricked wells being abundant, and 
tanks and lakes not uncommon. As the Ganges is approached, the nature of 

Bela tracts. tlie surfacG a g am alters, and we entor upon a third and 

less fertile tract of beta land. Here tho preponderating 
sou is loam (dtirnal), cultivation is loss frequent, and we come across lar<*e 
savannahs of tall grass and reeds, inhabited by wild boar, hog-doer and* 
even antelope. This beta tract is subject to frequent inundation^ from the 

Ganges, and was on that account lightly assessed during the late settle- 
ment. 

Ihcre arc several streams of this name in the upper divisions of the VnrHi t> 
vmees. °ne for instance, in Bijnur, and another in Bulandshahr to sav nothin, ^ 
named the Choi or Chui in this district itself. The word in fact mekns sfmnl v f n S . - ? br ,°°, k 
dug in the bed of a dned-up river ; and hence (2) a rivulet. (See Forbes’ Diafonary ) ter * ho1 10 



understands the alluvial tract of the R&mganga, and in a less degree that of tb» 


Ganges, bis teat being the presence of water close to the surface. In such 
lands small earthen wells can easily be made, while in real khddir land their 
construction is neither possible nor necessary. To the three principal soils already 
mentioned (ddmat, mattiydr, and bhdr) natives add a fourth, the gauk&ni 
dharti or village mould— a term applied to any land surrounding .the village 
site, no matter what its natural class may be. This land is-usually let out to • 
Mur&os (market gardeners) or other -tenants, who, cultivating and manuring 
highly, pay also a higher rent. On the banks of the Ganges there is another, 
though a small class of land, known as bela, whioh is thus described by Mr. 
Clarke;— “ The bela has at present the appearance of a large savannah, and affords 
abundance of pasture. There*are only four villages in the class, and they are 
almos t completely covered with jungle. The soil is known among (he cultivators 
by the name of ‘bump,’ and the process by which it is formed ia obvious. A;."' 
fresh crust of debris is at first deposited, and spread over a bed of sand by 
the river, on its subsiding after the rains, from three or four inches to three or 
four feet in depth; its fertility being in proportion to its cubic thickness, and 
the proper admixture of its constituent parts. For the first year it is generally 
unfit for any vegetation, bat in the seoond year, after it has settled, it acquires 
sufficient strength to produce grass and jhdo jungle, which, during the periodi- 
cal overflowing of the riypr in tlio rainy season, intercept the earthy material 
with which the water is then laden, and an artificial soil is thus* mechanically 
formed by the ingredients sinking down and reposing into beds of mad.” 

Vi The following table, taken from the settlement report of 1873, distributes 
Ufa (Cultivated area of the district amongst the four great classes of gauhdni, 
dimat, matltydr, and bhiir soils : — 




Cultivated area in acres . 


Name of parganah. 

GauhUnl or 
Tillage soils* 

Dtimat or 
loamy soils* 

Mattiy£r or 
clayey soils. 

Bhfir or 
sandy soils. 

Total* 

imppvr 

MWdpnra 

Jf Bfcauli 

r$atfai 

f Istfmnagar ♦*. 

6 ■$Mm3Yr£n ... 

7 Kot ... 

8 Budftun ... 

9 TJjh&nl ... 

0 "Salim pur ... 

11 Uaahat ... 

Total sm. 

' 4,924 

5*8!* 
5,425 
5,862 
10,147 
8*029 
6,845 
7,714 

1 6,748 

10,989 
7,029 

89,728 
36,553 
84,989 
30,266 
46,279 
51,645 
77,593 
60,595 
5',615 
69,186 
68, <39 

8,017 
4,743 
2,920 
8,540 
4,816 
7,460 
4,285 
■ 7,078 
4,691 
15,791 
. 6,106 

6,240 

5,184 

9,188 

5,888 

19,379 

37,094 

8,608 

5,136 

21,760 

186 

12,968 

S3, 80S 
89,999 
53,311 
46,536 

104.148 

97,183 

86,589, 

84,816 

95,3^9 

79,149 

1 78,624 

■ 556,538 

64,397 

131,630 

831,189 
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stream, worth,. „f ’ ”' b ' d ' d "«'»™».n.»r, are the only 

The Oudh and IBohilkhand Railway passe, throogh tll(! , vostera 
Communications. the parganab, which possesses at Bahrain a station on this 

ward through Babrfila and GnnnLr” b,W the"' ^ ^ 

Economical features. 16 P 3r ganah are purely agricultural. The principal crors 
cotton, Mjra ^ ,?! “ the 'P ri “* harvest, 'and 

w » i ^ r: sr « r — 

are at Jagannathpiir, abo„t two mile, f rora Gum,,,,’,. . l T"* r ''" »f "““h 

every Saturday a large number of n,tfi A • , \ . At * markot hcld there 

•re sold. The traffic la W* *"> l "° D “ tt - 

SO honest. The dhftk forests in th« / <■ ^ adpunsls > however, not always 

h, ‘" h « rass on the hanks of the Ganges afford every Sv fa ^ ^ ° f 
cattle. And the poorer inhabitants, according to Mr. CarnTd^r ‘" S * t0,Cn 
spend most of their spare time in cattle-lifting, at which they are great Adepts ” 
following statement show, the preset are, of pa r g,„ a]l Asa(1 „ 

Settlements. ompared with its area at the time of the former or “ Be’^a- 

lation IX ” settlement (1835) ° 


Assessable area. Cultivated area. 


Total area. 


Acres. 

40,497 

63,909 


Former settlement ( 1835 ) Acres. Acres. ~ — — 

r ~“' ««>0 ::: S % ns £%■ 

OJ > 909 92,986 

Percentage of increase « — — — 

I 3 33 3 

he seen that although at thetim. f „ le remainder barren waste. It will 

8 ° f “* *>«W the total assemble 


A 
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area, cultivable and cultivated, was 78,126 £crelf the area actually under culti- 
vation was 53,909 acres only. This difference between the possible and actual 
cultivation is far larger than might have been expected, and is ascribed (1) to 
the extreme poverty of soil in some of the more northern portions of the par- 
gauah ; (2) in the Bela tract, to the dread of inundations ; and (3) in a few- 
isolated cases to the fact of land having been thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching settlement. The large increase (7,412 acres, which the 
isa^' Lo " ia ’ scUlemcnt * above ta ble shows to have taken place in the cultivated 
area of the parganah during the currency of the former 
settlement was probably due to the equitable and moderate assessment of the 
late Mr. Louis. Asadpur was one of the parganahs that had suffered most 
from the high pressure of previous settlements. The very land had deteriorated 
owing to the excessive cropping necessary to enable it to meet the severe 
demand assessed upon it. Estates had been alienated both by public and private 
sale, and their owners reduced to the position of more cultivators. Mr Louis 
lovyered the demand, and the margin of cultivation steadily extended until at 
the time of Mr. Court’s statistical report (1852) the cultivated area had reached 
oo, 0M acres. Since 1852 it has again decreased, and was, as the table just 
given shows, 53,909 acres only at the time of the present settlement. It is 
noticeable that during the whole currency of Mr. Louis’ settlement not a 
single estate was sold for arrears of revenue. 


The settlement just mentioned came into force in 1835, and continued so 

if The current settlement, until 1871, when the present settlement was confirmed 

. . „ V Government. The annexed statement compares 

the new and the old assessments: — • r 



Incidence of revenue on 

— 

Total. 

Assessable area 
per acre. 

Cultivated area 
per acre. 

Former demand ... # „ 

Present ditto 

Increase 

Rs. 

1 0 0 

1 2 lOf 

Rs. 

1 10 0 

1 H 4| 

Rs. 

75,986 0 0 

83,926 6 0 

0 2 lOf 

o 

»**• 

7,940 6 O 


Cesses included; the new demand amounted to Rs, 92 ? 319 , 
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class ’ of boats from ascending the .stream. Indeed little traffic ever goes 
up-stream, although bambtis, and sometimes grain, pass across the. stream' 
into the 8h&hjah£npur district. Bambfis and timber come down-stream from 
the Garhw&l forests. The water is occasionally used for irrigation. There are 
no important villages along the banks in this district, and the few islands - 
that are formed soon become fit for cultivation, being in this respect mote 
valuable than the majority of those formed by the Ganges. The banks, like 
those of the Ganges, are alternately shelving and abrupt ; that is to say, that a 
slope on one side is usually faced by a cliff on the other. 

The Sot rises in the Pila Kund in parganah Amroha of the Morodabad. 
g, district. It enters this district near Khera Dds, to the 

west of the Chandausi road in pargana Isliimnagar, and 
flowing in a south-easterly course forms the boundary between the parganahs 
of Bisauli, Sat&si, and Budaun on the east, and those of Ket and UjMni 
on the west. The river then enters parganah Usahat near Kakr&la, and passing 
through the former into parganah Mihr&bdd of the Shdhjahunpur district; 
eventually joins the Ganges at Dhkighat. This river is also known as 
the Ydr-i-Wafad&r, or “the faithful friend,” and Mr. Beames, quoting 1 
from the Tdrikh-i- Muhammad Shdhi of Khushal Chand, gives the origin 
of this name as follows : — “On their way from Sambhal to Budaun, his 
majesty and the royal army' suffered much from heat and thirst, till they 
came to the little river Sot, which kept winding in and out by the side of the 
road, and supplied them with water at each stage. In gratitude for this 
semoe his majesty honoured it with the name of ‘ YAr-i-Wafad&r,’ or the faith- 
ful friend.” There are four bridges of boats where the principal roads cross. 
Mr. Oarmichael notes the existence of two fine masonry bridges of pre-British 
construction across this river; one under Budaun, built by Fateh Khdn, 
Kh&ns&m&h, and a second near Nijra, built by another Bohilla chief, Dtinde 
Khan.* Both of these bridges were carried away by floods, the waterway 
-being insufficient. Mr. Carmichael replaced the one at Budaun by a bow and 
chord bridge on piers after the American system, and the one at Nijra by a 
strong masonry erection with ample waterway. 

The embankments and works connected with the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Bailway caused considerable disturbance in the natural drainage system cf the 
district. Fearing the destruction of their embankments by the immense amount 
of water which had collected behind them, the engineers cut the earthworks 
in several places, “ when the water rushed into the Sot, its natural drainage* 

1 Bourns’ Elliot, II., H4. * gcttlt. Rep., 8. 
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He par & anah into three circles according to its well-marked natural divisions 

khldi/ rr; f hlS anJ three CirCks be Styhd (1 > tho bM r 

to ascertain the a ^ 2 (3) ** beIa cirde - Ife Proceeded 

to ascertain the average rent-rate per acre prevalent in each circle: a process 

and IioUn kind" Thcs^ ^ ***’ “ a rule ’P aid J « >nonoy 

kind. These rent-rates when ascertained were compared with the 

lerage rent-rate jud.cially decreed in cases of enhancement from each circle 

and the rent-rate ultimately assumed as a basiq fnr f g • * 

*- — r* — i 'zczzi: 

To"”'”' in th » Conner, oxaetly half of ,ho LmaJ 
rent-rate being taken as revenue. 

The following table compares the average rent-rates prevalent the rent 
r ate ultimately adopted, and tho revenue-rates deduced therefrom:— ’ 

Av r e a r t g f P or nt ' A Tr P r- Deduee ; ircvcnue - 

— • TcrtT 


(I) BhOr khadirf ®. h “' *°«0 ... 
circle. j Khadlr C porous alia - 

C vial soil). 


(2) Dumat raatti- 
y£r circle. 


fDGmat (loamy soil ) .. 
j Mattiyar ( clayey 

I soil.) 
i Bhur 

j Gauhani (land iranie- 
I diafcel y surrounding 
l, a village). 


( Dumat 

(3) Bela circle, j Bhur 

(. Gauhani 


Rs. a. p. 

1 8 2 
2 3 6* 


3 10 3£ 

3 2 10;! 

2 14 I * 

5 1 11 


3 7 3} 

1 6 6 * 

4 7 2 j 


Ks. a. p. 

1 8 0 
3 0 0 


4 0 0 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 


3 8 0 
1 8 0 

4 8 0 


Rs. a. p. 

0 12 0 
1 8 0 


2 0 0 
2 4 0 

1 8 0 
2 8 0 


1 12 0 
0 12 0 
2 4 0 


Tnrning now from the ...moo to tho rovenno payer,, wo find that the 
Proprietary body. prevailing proprietary castes are Ahars and Shaikhs 

Ahars are i ^ holdlng 98 vil,a £ es and the latter 60. The 

•re, a rnle, ray poor, owing to tho great nnmber of shareholder, 

Ahars. between whom the proceeds of their villages are 

r:rr ( ^ 

pur. tako kindly to this branch of industry. The Shaikhs 
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and that stream rising rapidly with this immense volume of water oame down 
in one wave like a wall, the noise of which was heard two miles off, and swept 
away every vestige of the bridge at Nijra, doing also much damage to the lands 
on both sides of the stream.” The Sot is fordable everywhere except daring 
heavy rain, though occasionally deep enough to bear vessels of from forty to 
fifty maunds (i. e., from one to two tons) burthen. Much irrigation takes place from 
this stream, a process fbr which the banks are in many places peculiarly favour- 
able. The more important towns on its banks are Mundiya, Bisauli, Shaikhd- 
pur, Budaun, and Usahat. The Sot seldom inundates its banks; and- if the 
flood-water passes quickly away, but little harm is thereby caused even to 
crops sown on the lowest lying land. ‘ 

The Mahfiwa rises in parganah Hasanpur in the Mor&dabad district, and 
Other streams flowing parallel to the course of the Ganges for a distance 

of sixty-five miles joins the latter near the village of 
Husainpurin parganah Ujh&ni. This river is fordable all the year round, 
except after very heavy rains, when it sometimes overflows its banks and does 
Considerable damage to the low-lying lauds in its vicinity. The Mah&wa is sup- 
posed by many to mark the old course of the Ganges. Owing to 'the high and- 
precipitous nature of its banks, its waters are but little used for irrigation in 
the upper portion of its course, and the only village of any importance on its 
banks is Rastilpur Kalfin. In time of flood rafts are U8ed a for conveying oarts 
and cattle across this river. Its affluents, of which none are perennial, are the- 
Chuya or Chohiya, the Bardm&r, and the Nakta. The Aril or An rises out of a 
BWamp in parganah Sambbal of the Mor&dabad district. Entering this distrfbf 
near the village of Ajitpur in the west of Isl&mnagar, it flows in a south-eaSteriy ■ 
but tortuous course through that parganah and Bisauli, reaching its confluence 
with the Giingan on the eastern frontier, and thenceforward forming the - 
boundary between the Budaun district on its right and the R&mpur state atid !;; 
Bareilly district on its left bank. It quits this district near the village;^? il 
Bharatpur in Bisauli, but after flowing through parganah Aonla of 
re-enters Budaun near the village of Taklpur in parganah Budaun, and 
onwards through parganah Salimpur joins the ti&mganga near . 
latte*. It has a course of about thirteen miles in the northern, and of j , 
twenty miles in the south-eastern portion of the district. Except after heavy 
rain, it is at most times and many points fordable ; but permanent bridges cross' 
it. near Taklpur on the Budaun and Bareilly, and near P&par Hamzapur on the 
yB^daun and Sh&hjah&npur road. Elsewhere it is crossed during the rains by 
boatsJ Its stream is a source of extensive irrigation. 
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claim desoent from a Persian saint and his two <£bciples, who settled at Gun- 
naur about 700 years ago; and some acoount of the tribe 
will be found in the article on that town. 

The remaining 34 villages of the parganab, not held 

by Ahars or Shaikhs, are distributed amongst proprietors 
of other castes as follows 

Rajputs or Tli&kurs ... ... 6 

Br&hmans ... #m , . 6 

Kayaths ... ... #M t#< 4 

Sa yy fd8 ... 4 

Mixed classes ... iM #f# J4 


villages. 


34 


Changes in the class of proprietors have during the Rist half-century 

Transfers of land. k een rar0; ailc * ^ an J e d property would appear to have 
passed into the hands of the money-lenders. The annexed 
statement shows that alienations of estates were during the currency of the last 
settlement extremely few : — 


S 


By private sale. 



By foreclosure of 
mortyaye. 

By sale in execution 
of decree. 

Entire nia- 
hals or es- 
tates 

Shares in 
mahals. 

Entire 

niah&ls. 

Shares in 
mahais. 

Entire 

rnah&is. 

Shares in 
niah&ls. 

None. 

77 

2 

2-3 

3 

97 





# 



Total. 


Entire 

mahala. 


[Shares in 
rnahals. 


397 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Asadpur contained 159 
Population. inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 

rontroll), of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants j 64 
had between 200 and 500 j 39 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 6 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 65,905 souls (30,569 females), 
giving 455 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
57,790 Hindus, of whom 26,703 were females ; 8,108 Musalm&ns, amongst 
whom 3,862 were females ; and 7 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,712 Brahmans, of whom 
2,126 were females ; 271 Rajputs, including 117 females ; and 1,762 BaniyAs 
(824 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 51,015 souls, of 

19 
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The remaining drainage channels are mere escapes for the surplus water 
in the rainy season; they are almost dry in the winter, and entirely so during 
the hot months. The Bardmfir, after draining the country around Babrfda, 
joins the Mahfiwa on its right bank near the boundary of parganahs Rajpura and 
Asadpur. The Bbainsaur nfila drains the country between the Sot and the 
M ah fora, and receives the Aswfir nfila near Bilsi. Rising, or rather coming, 
into prominence as a line of drainage within parganah Islfimnagar, it flows 
through Kot, and forming the boundary between that pargana and Sahaawfin 
eventually joins the Ganges near Nfina Khera. The Biyha or Andheri is a pop- 
tion of the old bed of the Aril in parganah Salimpur,'and the Kadwdra is an 
insignificant series of brook-linked ponds which joins the Bhainsaur near Kaehhla. 
Any further details regarding these watercourses will, where necessary, be sup- 
plied by the parganah articles in the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

There are throughout the district many of the lakes or swamps known as 
jhtls. The principal are those at Usfiwfin, Bathila, and 
Dalilganj in parganah Usahat, Nfirpur in parganah Ujb&ni, 
D hand in parganah Sahaawfin, Sangtarain parganah. Satfisi, Bhirfion in parganah 
Bqjpura, and Charsora in parganah Islfimnagar. The Usfiwfin jhfl on the Shfih- • 
jahfinpur border is a long narrow piece of water connected with the Sot river, and 
stretches over a distance of about five miles, with an average depth of three feet, 
and a depth of about fifteen feet in its deepest part. The other meres vary in length 
from three miles to a quarter of a mile, and in depth from three to ten feet. The 
Dhandjhil is of a semi-circular shape, about three miles long and about two hun- 
(faed yards broad, and is connected with the Mahfiwa river. A long low line of 
swampy land runs from this jhil parallel to the course of the Ganges, apparently 
■, : marking the position of one of its old beds. The Ndrpur jhil is nearly circular in 
shape, and jftins a series of swamps, which in the rains are connected with the 
Ganges. Its waters are clear and are much utilized for irrigation: no bad 
qffocts are, moreover, known to ensue from their use in washing find drinking. ' 
Tfe waters of the Dhand, though employed for irrigation purposes, are said 
>(& be undrinkable, and if used for bathing induce a painful itching of the skin, 
^ihfite lakes are all too small to require, and too shallow to admit of, nforigatioti ^ 
in the usual sense of that word. But the reeds and grasses whiob grow oil . 
their surface are out by the villagers for thatching or oattle-fodder, and fire 
carried to land by means of reed and bambu rafts. 4 V 

There are as yet no canals in die district either for 

CaoaiSi • •« > • 

navigation or irrigation. 
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-whom 23,636 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Sanadh (3,449;, Gaur (541), and Gautam. The .chief RAjput 
clans are the Tomar and Bargujar. The BaniyAs belong to the BArSsaini 
(979), Chausaini (252), AgarwAl (195), and Dasa subdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Murao (3,033), ChamAr (6,544), 
KabAr (2,114), Garariya (1,369), Khakrob (1,419), Kori (1,419), Khagi 
(1,367), and Ahir (26,656). Besides these the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah Mahajan, 
Kayath, Darzi, PAsi, Hajjam, Darodgar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadara, 
Kumhfir, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kalal, GosAin, BairAgi, JAt, BhAt, Jotishi, 
Gujar, Jogi, LodhA, Nonera, LohAr, MAla, ShorAgar, Mallah, and Ghosi. 
The MusalmAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,463), Sayyids (215), 
Mughals (39), and Pathans (391), the remainder boing entered as without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 

nge\ 109 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,403 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 260 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 14,955 in agricultural operations ; 2,644 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,634 persons returned as labourers, and 
273 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,571 as landholders, 44,734 as cultivators, 
and 18,600 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 597 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,336 
souls. 


In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) parganah Gunnaur was one of the 
mabAls of sarkAr Sambhal, with an area of 51,035 05 bighas 
History. (about 31,896 acres) and a revenue of 267,919 dams (Giro. 

Rs. 6,698 ). It continued under the rule of tjie Dehli emperors until 1748, 
when it was seized by the Rohilla chief Ali Muhammad. On his death 
the parganah passed into the hands of his PathAn general, Dfindi Khan, 
and remained under PathAn government until 1774. In that year it was 
annexed with the rest of Rohilkhand by tho Nawab Yazir of Oudh, who had 
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Two branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, radiating from Oban* 
B»ll way. dausi junction in Morkdabad, traverse this district. The 

first, or Cbandansi and Bareilly line, enters parganah Isldra- 
nagar on the north-west, and passing in an east-south-easterly direction through 
the northern portions of that and the adjacent parganahs of Bisauli and Sat&si, 
issues from the latter into parganah Aonla of Bareilly. The length of this branoh 
within the district is about sixteen miles, and in that short distance there are 
three stations, viz., at Asafpur and Dabtura in Bisauli, and Karangi in Satdsi. 
The last mentioned station is generally called Mahmddpur, after an adjoining 
and more important village in the Bareilly district. The second, or Ohandausi 
and Aligarh line, enters this district at the junction of parganahs Rajpura and 
Islkmnagar, and passing in a south-westerly direction through the former 
and parganah Asadpur, is carried over into the Bulandshahr district by the 
R&jghit bridge across the Qanges. The length of this branch within the dis- 
- trict is about thirteen miles, and the stations are two, viz., at Dhan&ri in 
Rajpura, and Babr&la in Asadpur. Chandausi is distant 27 miles from Morfida- 
bad and 44 miles from Bareilly ; Asafpur is distant 9 miles, Dabtura 16 miles, 
and Mahmddpur 19 miles from Cbandansi. Dhan&ri is 46 miles, and BabrAIa 
54 miles from Moradabad, and they are respectively 41 and 33 miles from 
Aligarh. 

The imperial metalled road from Bareilly to H&tbras is, after the rail, the most 
Matured roads. important highway of the district. On quitting the Bareilly 

district it enters the north-eastern corner of parganah Budaun, 
and crosses' the river Aril shortly afterwards on a masonry and wooden bridge. 
Passing onward in a south-westerly direction it traverses the towns of Binkwar 
and Budaun, and crosses into parganah Ujh6ni by a wooden bridge over 
the river Sot. Continuing its course in the same direction, it passes through 
Ujhani, and at Kachhla meets the Ganges, which is the southern boun- 
dary of the district. A bridge of boats conveys it across that river during the 
greater part of the year; but this means of transit is of course removed 
during the rainy months. The road is of military as well as commercial 
importance, and has encamping grounds for troops at intervals along its course. 
The metalled road from Budaun to the nearest railway station, Aonla in the 
Bareilly district, has a length within this district of nine miles. No road be- 
sides those already mentioned is metalled over its entire course through the 
.idfatrict, but some of the lines which pass through Budaun and Bilsi are 
mewled for short distances outside those towns. 


Metal’ed roads. 
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failed to receive from the Path an 3 an indemnity they owecl him on account of 
assistance rendered against the Marhattas. In 1801 it passed with the rest 
of the “ ceded provinces” into British rule, and was under the name of 
Asadpur incorporated in the Moradabad district. While forming part of this 
district it underwent four settlements, and in 1824, during the currency of 
the fourth settlement (which was thrice extended for periods of six years), it was 
transferred to the newly-formed district of Sahaswan (now Budaun). Its 
revenue was at this time Rs. 80,585. The next settlement was that of. 
Mr. Louis, already described. 

Xsappur, a village in the Bisauli pargauah of the Budaun district, is 
notable only as containing a station on the line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. An unmetalled road from Bisauli passes through the village, and acts 
as a feeder to this line. Xsafpur is 29 miles from Budaun, and contained in 
1872 a population of 1,496 inhabitants. 

BabbAla, a village in the Xsadpur parganah and Gunnaur tahsil of the 
Budaun district, contains a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Besides the railway, a road from Ujhani to Anupshahr (in the Bulandshahr 
district) passes through the village. It contained in 1872 a population of 
1,694 inhabitants, and is 54 miles distant from Budaun. 

Bara Chihra, a village in the Ujhani parganah and Budaun tahsil of 
the Budaun district, is remarkable for its large fair, held on the first Sundays 
of As&rh (June-July) and Magh (January- February). At this fair no less 
than 5,000 persons are said to assemble. Bara Cbihra is 7 miles from Budaun, 
and had in 1872 a population of 517 persons. 

Bihta GosXin, a town in the Kot parganah of the Budaun district, is dis- 
tant 18 miles from the city of Budaun, and contained in 1872 a population of 
2,765 inhabitants. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force here, and 
in 1876-77 tho house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 63-1 1-H 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 518. The expenditure 
which was principally on public works (Rs. 150-0-2), police, and conservancy) 
amounted to Rs. 479-4-0. The number of houses was in the same year 647 
and of these 296 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1 - 12-0 
per house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-0 per head of population* Bihta Gosdiu 
was the first town of the district to suffer from disturbances on the outbreak 

* History., of rebel,ion in Ma ?’ 1857 - A cartload of melons 

was plundered by the inhabitants, and the police 
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The principal earthen or unmetalled roads are fl) that from Budaun to 
Unmetalled ro»ds Vazirganj and Bisauli, which at the latter place separates 
into two branches, acting as feeders to the railway stations 
at Ohandausi (in the Moradabad district) and Asafpur respectively ; (2) that 
which branching from the Bareilly and EUthras road at Ujh&ni passes through 
Sahaswdn and Gunnaur, and acts as a feeder to the railway station at Babr&la; 
(3) the road from Budaun to Bilsi and Igl&mnagar; (4) that whioh after passing 
through D&t&ganj leaves the district for Sb&hjah&npur ; and (5) the road which 
traverses Kakrala and Usahat en route for Farukhabad. The following state- 
ment distributes the roads into first class, or raised, bridged, and metalled ; se- 
cond class, or raised and bridged but not metalled ; and third class, or common 
cross-country cart-tracks, repaired every year, but bridged in few places : — ■ 


First-class roads . 

Bareilly and H&thras ... M4 

Budaun and Chand Inagar „« 

Do. . and Farukhabad ... 

Do and Morldabad •*» 

Do. and Shahjah&npur ... 

Do. and Naushera ... 

Cutcberry road, Budaun ... 

Cross-road through It&hi Nanda •»» 
Budaun city to Kacbahri ... 

Collector’s house, Budaun, to Farukhabad 
Cross-road through l lahtlpur 
Cemetery road, Budaun ... 

Cross-road behind jail, ibid ... 

Circular road, ibid , H 
Bilsi and Qudhnft Mi 
Do. and bhekhanagla IM 

Budaun and Aonla ... 


»u 
• •• 
IM 

MS 


IM 

road 


MS 
• M 
• •• 


Second-class roads . 
Budaun and Farukhabad tM 

Do. and Shahjah&npur ... 

Da and Mor&dabad „ 


• Third-class roads, 
Budaun to Baksena ... ... 

Do. to S&dull&hganj 
Do. to Us4w4n ••• Ml 

Do. to Bilsi and Isllmnagar 
fitdultahganj to Usahat and Blchoraghit 
Bisauli to Asafpur Phakaoli 
rjh&nl to BUbI and Bisauli ... 

- Kachhla to Bilsi 
Bilsi to Sahaswln ... ... 

Ujhani to ditto 

Sahas win to Babr&la ... 

Babr&la to Chaopur in to 

S&haswln and fiiBauii ... Ml 

Bisauli, lslftmnagar, and Ganwfa 


Length within dxs- 
TttlCT. 




Miles. 

Feet. 

MS 

IBS 

32 

8,180 

MS 

sst 

a 

9,440 

... 

Mt 

3 

1,160 

IM 

Itt 

4 

1,880 

MS 

.. 

1 

8,790 

MS 

... 

1 

1,790 

• •• 

• SB 

i 

720 


• St 

0 

4,300 

*M 

Sst 

0 

2,300 

3,900 

«S 

• St 

0 

SM 

SSS 

0 

1,900 

III 

■ at 

0 

9,500 

••• 

SSS 

6 

2,660 

see 

IM 

s 

0 

•s. 

SM 

4 

880 

SIS 

SSS 

3 

3,100 

IM 

SSS 

9 

4,483 

Total 

SSS 

75 

8,053 


SSS 

91 

3,650 

Ml 

•SB 

* 19 

4,180 

3,000 

Ml 

SIS 

30 

Total 

SSS 

74 

87 1* 

MB 

SSS 

15 

0 

S»S 

sst 

19 

0 

sst 

SSS 

18 

0 

SSS 

SSS 

33 

1,800 

Ml 

Ml 

MS 

SSS 

38 

11 

l 

SSS 

SSS 

18 

900 

MS 

MS 

7 

3,880 

SSS 

SSS 

10 

160 

SSS 

SSS 

14 

l,0t>0 

MS 

SSS 

95 

1,000 

SSS 

SSS 

S 

8.400 

SSS 

SSS 

16 

4,080 

SSS 

SSS 

38 

9,510 
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who came to enquire into the outrage were resisted and forced to retire. 
The Magistrate of Budaun was not at that critical juncture in a position 
to punish the offence, which was therefore followed by others of the same 
nature. No other events of historical importance are connected with the 
town. 


Bilsi, a town in the Sahaswan tahsil and Kot parganah of the Budaun 
district, is 16 miles distant from the city of Budaun, and contained in 
1872 a population of 6,089 persons, principally Hindds. “ The town,” writes 
Mr. Whisk in 1872, “is for trade purposes the principal one in the district 
and writing in the following year, Mr. Carmichael states that it is “ next 
to Chandausi in Moradabad, considered to be the largest mart in this part 
of Rohilkhand.” But, if we may judge from the municipal income, there 
has been some decline in the prosperity of Bilsi since these passages were 
written. 


The toivn was founded during the rule of the Nawdb Vazir (1774-1801) 
by one Jasram Baniya of Sirasaul, under the orders of Bilasi Singh, a land- 
owner of the neighbourhood. It was originally oallod Bilasiganj, or Bilasi’s 
market, a name which time has worn down into Bilsi. There are two principal 
muhallas or wards, Bilsi and Sahibganj, the latter so called because 
some English gentlemen, or sahibs, have worked an indigo factory near it 
since 1 1850. Indeed much of the prosperity of Bilsi is ascribed to the fact of 
its being the headquarters of this large concern (Messrs. Maxwell and 
ebnams) which has out-factories all over the district of Budaun. Under 
native rule Bilsi was not a place of any importance. Its commercial 
ac my is probably due to the good roads, constructed during the last 
thirty or forty years, which connect it with Chandausi, Budaun, Hdthras, and 
t WUh these P laces ^ero is a brisk trade, the principal exports 

’ T\r > canva8 for gunn7bags > and p arched 

srizr- ? fied butter and ° ther gr ° c ™’ v 

dois ^ ’ and C0pper ’ chintz > and ™d country 

and branch 7 P<>8SeSSeS rest -h°<^ (-rti), an imperial post-office, 

18 of r,7frr y - , Its poiice 8tation is ° f *• **** w «. 

Monday and Friday ty ? S . 5 a market isheld at BiIsi ever X 

and its mnninin i 7 ‘ • ^ “ a m nmcipallty under Act XV. of 1873, 

official Td T C °T lttee COn8i8tS ° f nin6 members > of "hom three are 
■’ “ d S,x by the tax W „. The feUowm* 
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Budaun and Kidir Ch&uk 
An&pshahr, Ganwin, and Moridabad 
Gunnaur to Ganwin ... 

Islimnairar to Kimgbit •« 

Babas win to RudMn ••• ••• 

Bisauli to Papul Ml Ml 

Islamnagar to Bijoi • Ml 

Saiyadpur to Karengi ... •_ 

Anipshahr and Chandausi ... 

IslaiUnagar and Sahaswin ... 

G id haul and Ohapur ... in 

Koilantha to Hazratpur •o 

Miy&on to Labhiri Ml ••• 


III 

III 


Total 


Lwrera wnsn on> 

TKIOT, 


Third-elan road* — (concluded). 


III 

Miles. 

19 

Feet* 

1,700 


6 

4,000 

•M 

14 

0 

tat 

90 

4,000 

••• 

15 

800 

• as 

9 

1,000 

••• 

9 

0 

aaa 

7 

9,000 

aaa 

11 

4,350 

an 

18 

l,0tK> 

aaa 

4 

9.000 

3.000 

an 

3 

•aa 

11 

0 


418 


930 


There are also many miles of village roads, bat as these are not maintained 
by Government, it is impossible to calculate with any accuracy their total 

length. _ t . 

Di taacea Th® following table shows the distances of the princi- 

pal towns and villages from Budaun as given by the district 

authorities: — 


Psrganah. 

Town or village. 

Distance In miles. 

Rajpura 

aaa 

-{ 

Rajpura 

Gan win 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

a*. 

54 

63 

Asadpiir 

Ml 

-{ 

Asadpur 

Gunnaur 

aa. 

aaa 

aea 

**• * 

aa* 

aa* 

40 

46 

Islimnagar 

aaa 


iBtimnagar 

• •• 

hi 

•a* 


Bisauli ...a 

•ai 

... { 

Bisauli 

Mindly* 

aat 

Ml 

aaa 

Ml 

aaa 

•a# ' 

93 : 

97 

Satis! ... 

•aa 

ta» 

Vazfrganj 

tea 

•aa - 

aa. 

19 



( 

Hot 

• a. 

•aa 

«M 

90 




BUst 

aaa 

•aa 

aaa 

16 ? 

Kot ate 

aaa 

•a. < 

Bihta Gosfiyan 

aea 

99 a 

18 ' 



) 

Parauli 


ate 

aat 

90 , 



( 

Sirasaul 

•aa 

aaa 

•at 

19 

Sabaswta.* 

aaa 

aaa 

Babas win 

•a« 

see 

aaa 

94 


( 

Ujhini 

• •a 

•aa 

a«i 

7 

Ujh4nf aaa 

aaa 

") 

Shaikhupur 

Kakora 

♦•a 

Ml 

aaa 

Ml 

•ea 

hi 

1 

Ifc’V 



( 

Kacbhla 

MS 

iaa 

• ai 

18 - 

Budaun in 

aaa 

aaa 

Biniwar 

■ aa 

aaa 

' aaa’ 

g 




Usahat 

m - 

aaa 

taa 

is 

Usahat •*. 

aaa 

- aea | 

Kakrila 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

n-r-J'Z- 



1 

Alapur 

taa ‘ 

Ml 

aaa 

it ^ 

galimpur .aa 

aaa 

...| 

Dlitigaoj 

8allmpgr 

tai 

•aa 

aaa 

•a* 

in 

aaa 

17 

19 - 

I ■■ ■ 


The district is not rich in bridges. The R&jgh&t railway bridge, which con- 
nects this district with that of Bulandshahr, was Until lately 
the only existing viaduot over the Ganges, and is still one of 
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statement shows the municipal income and expenditure during the year 
1870-77 : — 


Income. 


Expenditure. 

Tax on circumstances and property 
Kents ... ... 

Fines ... ... 

Founds ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous . ... ... 

Rs. 

8,636 

24 

20 

169 

8 

Collection of taxes ... 

Head-office charges ... 

Supervision of public works ... 
Police ... ... 

Conservancy ... 

Lighting ... 

Founds ... ... ... 

Public works 

Education 

Dispensary ... 

Vaccination 

Miscellaneous 

• 

Rs. 

213 

1S4 

Jo 

1,038 

610 

32 

78 

900 

7S 

180 

80 

25 


Total 

3,847 

i 

Opening balance 

tat ••• 

165 

Total 

Balance ... 

3,246 

767 

Grand Total 

4,002 

Grand Total 

4,002 


The incidence of the taxation was Rs. 0-9-6 per head of population. 
Reference has been already made to the decline in municipal receipts, which in 
1871-72 amounted to Rs. 6,573, exclusive of any balance from the preceding 
year. But it is only fair to add that at that time there existed an octroi tax 
which has since been abolished. 

Binawar, a village in the parganah, tahsfl, and district of Budaun, is 
situated on the Bareilly road, 9 miles from Budaun. It had in 1872 an agri- 
cultural population of 636 souls, of whom 484 were Hindtis and 152 Musal- 
m&ns. Bin&war contains a police station of the 3rd class, a district post-office, 
and a sarai or rest-house, A fair is held here on Wednesdays and Sundays. 
During the festival of the Holi the Th&kurs of Binawar and its environs hold 
a gathering on a mound in the village. This mound is called Bain, after a 
raj& of whom nothing else is known, and who is possibly a mythical personage. 
There is an encamping-ground for troops on the Bareilly road at Binawar. 

Bisauli, the "capital of the tahsfl and parganah of the same name in the 
Budaun district, is 24 miles from the city of Budaun, and contained in 1872 
a population of 4,522 inhabitants. The name is locally derived from the large 
number of bambus which formerly grew around the town, and if this is the 
true derivation, the form Bisauli would perhaps be more correct. (Basaur 
Bas win, a bambu plantation. 1 ) * 


1 From bans, a bambu, and wdra or wdri, a suffix used in compounds to siirnifv * ntfuit*. 
lion or settlement. Ow/. Whnaur, a small field or nursery far aeedlings (bihanV, iSraWL the 
settlement of herdsmen (Ahir) ; and one or two other words formed bn thrsame prS®fe 
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the only two, if we except the bridge at Calcutta over the comparatively small 
branch of that river known as the Hughli, Be ides this great iron way across 
the Ganges, there are several bridges over the Aril, Maliawa, and Sot. The 
first of these streams is bridged in two places, and the latter two in one place 
each . 1 The following statement shows the character of the bed and banks of 
each river where crossed by the principal roads : — 





Rains. 

Day season. 

Cuabaoteb of 

Name of road. 

River. 

Means of 
transit. 


A 

f| 

A 






1 

§• 

n 

$ 

1 

i 




pq 

Q 

U 

Q 


<8 




Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

Feet. 



/. Class. 

• 


2 

18 

700 

12 

Low and 

Mixed 

r 

Ganges ... 

Bridge of 

1 




steep. 

sand and 



boats in dry 
season, ferry 

i 

| 




• clay. 


Bareilly and H6th-< 

Bhainsaur, 

in rains. 

Feet. 






ras. 

Bridge ... 

150 

5 

150 

1 

Sloping, 

Clay. 


Sot 

Bo. ... 

500 

11 

300 

3 

Ditto, 

Sandy. - 

1 

Aril 

Do. 

300 

15 

60 

13 

Steep ... 

Ditto. 

Bilal and Kachhla, 

Bhainsaur, 

Culvert 

600 

6 

30 

2 

Ml 

in 

//. Class. 






j 



Budaun and Fa- 

Sot 

Ferry ... 

312 

13 

200 

7 

Sloping, 

Mixed 

rukhabad. 

f 

Aril 

Bridge 

540 

17 

120 

a 

Low ... 

sand & 

clay. 

Ditto. 

Budaun and Sh&h- J 

Ram gangs, 

Boat bridge 
in dry sea- 

1,850 

25 

390 

a | 

Right 

bank 

Sandy. 

jah&npur. j 


son, ferry in 




i 

steep, 


( 


rains. 





left bank 


III, Class . 







sloping. 


Budann, Bilsi, and 

Sot ... 

Ferry .. j 

500 

15 

M 

9J 

Steep ... 

Ditto. 

' Tsl6mnagar 
Sidullahganj, Uaa- f 

Ganges ... 

Do. 

4,300 

23 

875 

44 

On one 

Ditto. 

hat. and Bichora- < 


I 

Do. ,«.i 





side. 


gh& t. ( 

Aril 

540 

13 

150 


httto. 

Ditto. 

Ujhftni and Sahas- 

Bhainsaur, 

Bridge 

500 

10 

85 

3 

Low ... 

Ditto. 

win. 



Mile. 






8ahasw4n and Qab- 

Mah&wa ... 

Ferry 

4 

SO 


3 

Steep on 

Ditto. 

ala. 



Feet 




one Bide. 


Sahas win and Bi- 

Sot 

Boat bridge 

500 

so 

105 

5 

Sloping, 

Ditto. 

! ' sauli. 


\ in dry sea- 
son, ferry in 
rains. 




1 




Budaun and K&dir 

Ganges ... 

Ditto 

8,160 

36 

400 

16} 

Steep on 

Ditto. 

Chaulc. 







one side. 

Ditto. 

Antipsh&hr, Gan- 
vran, and Mor£d- 

Mahftwa ... 

Ferry ... 

9,000 

9 

55 

4 

Steep ... 


abad. 





J 





The remaining roads of importance do not cross rivers. 

1 The bridge over (he Mahawa is the railway bridge at (Jdharanpar Kh&gt in Rajpara. 

3 


T.1 AA 
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The town contains three muhallas or ward?, »ir., (1) Gadapura, or beggars’ 
Divisions of the town, so called after some religious mendicants who inbabit- 
town * edit; (2) Kaghazitola, or paper-makers’ quarter; and (3) 

Katra, or the market, which is said to have been founded for the sale of grain 
by a merchant named Kanrnal. 

Bisauli first assumed importance about the year 1750, when Dundi KMn 
History and anti- ( see history of the district, p. 110) built there the fort that is 
^uities. still standing. Other memorials of that gallant Pathdn’s 

rule exist in a sardi or rest-house, a mosque, and an imambara, 1 all good of their 
kind. “ The old man’s tomb,” writes Mr. Carmichael, “ lies a little way south 
of tho town on a commanding spot overlooking the broad valley of the Sot, 
over which river he had constructed a substantial bridge, which was in existence 
in my day, but which was eventually carried away by floods. The fort of 
Bisauli, with an area of 67 acres within, the construction of the same ruler, 
lies about a quarter of a mile to the north-west of the town, and from its battle- 
ments on a clear day the snowy peaks of the Himalaya mountains can be seen 
distinctly with the naked eye.” Government sold the fort in 1839, and it is 
now the property of Messrs. Maxwell and Dcbnam (. see article on Bilsi), who 
have an indigo factory and small house within its walls. Within the fort also, 
and near its south gate, is a tomb beside which a dancing festival is held weekly. 
Dfindi Kh&n built at Bisauli a residence called the Shfsha Mahal, or glazed 
palace, the remains of which were just visible some twenty-five years ago. But 
the chief’s impoverished descendants have from time to time sold the bricks of 
the building, and even the foundations have now been grubbed up to furnish 
material for humbler abodes. Dundi planted some fine mango groves to the 
north of the town. These were known uuder the name of the Chaharbagh, or 
four gardens, and their fruit was formerly somewhat celebrated. But a few 
years ago the trees were again, to quote Mr. Carmichael, “ ruthlessly cut down 
by a Vandal in the shape of a railway contractor, who bought the trees for some 
Bs. 4,000 from the Baniya into whose hands they had .fallen, and whose 
cupidity got the better of the pride which natives generally have in the preser- 
vation of trees.” 2 

After the fall of the Pathdn regime Bisauli declined in importance, but 
it is now said to be recovering some of its former prosperity, and the increase 
of the population by more than one-^hird between 1865 and 1872, if accurately 

i A mosque or masjid Is a building for ordinary (Muhammadan) worship: an imimbSra is 
& building where (be rites of mourning for the Imams Hasan and Husain are performed during 
the Muharram festival, 2 Settlement report, para. 823. 
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The climate of Budaun is as healthy as, though perhaps hotter than, that of 
^Climate an y district in the Rohilkhand division. Its greater heat 

could be easily explained by the fact that Budaun is the most 
southern district in Rohilkhand, as well as furthest from the Himalaya range. 
The rains set in about the middle of June, lasting usually for three or three aud 
a half months, and the most unhealthy season is during their middle and close, 
,in the months of August and September. The southern portions of the district 
then become waterlogged and malarious, and a malignant type of fever appears. 
The following table shows the rainfall for the last five years as recorded in 
inches at the headquarters of the five tahsils *. — 


Tear. 

Station. 

January. 

February. 

A 

§ 

21 

i 

< 

a 

«? 

3 

i-s 

% 

if 

s, 

D 

< 

C 

i 

01 

w 

Pi 

& 

| October. 

1 

s 

'A 

December. 

Total. 1 

/ 

Budaun 

HI 

1-6 

*3 

HI 

*2 

4.4 

8-7 

13*0 

166 

2*9 

144 

*4 

• 44 

48*0 

\ 

Bisauli 

••• 

1-9 

ass 

•44 

*4 

■4 

44 

8*8 

17-7 

1 9 

sat 

4.4 

*1 

35*0 

1873 .,.<4 

Dataganj 

HI 

2*3 

•3 

• M 

Ml 

*3 

70 

8*0 

85 

•0 

444 

*2 

Ml 

27*2 

I 

Qunnaur 

• •• 

1-3 

• M 

Ml 

444 

*4 

4*5 

5 0 

5*0 

2 1 

*8 

444 

*5 

19*1 

\ 

Sahaswaa 

• •• 

1*2 

••• 

144 

*2 

*2 

5*0 

9*7 

|gg 

6*2 

• 44 

*•4 

*5 

300 

I 

Budaun 

»•« 

1*2 

... 

*6 

4.4 

*5 

*2 

16*1 

7*8 

63 

Ml 

444 

HI 

38*9 

| 

Bisauli 

«M 

*5 


*6 

tat 

•6 

1*4 

9 7 

7*1 

13-8 


III 


33*7 

1873 1 

D&t6ganj 

••• 

1 5 

... 

*7 

... 

PI 

1-3 

16*1 

4*0 

8*3 

»*t 

Ml 

444 

43 0 

J 

Gunnaur 

Ml 

•7 

... 

*5 

441 

*8 

21 

12 1 

9*4 

7*8 

*2 

444 

• •• 

83 0 

( 

Sahaaw&u 

H< 

*6 

HI 

*7 

444 

18 

44. 

10*6 

2*3 

77 

... 


IM 

23*2 


Budaun 

Ml 

•9 

Ml 

•7 

•44 


3*9 

24*8 

2*5 

2*0 

444 

1 

444 

Ml 

42*4 


Bisauli 

M» > 

HI 

*2 

*3 

•a# 

III 

3*6 

25*0 

11*8 

13*4 

1*4 

, 444 

HI 

B 6‘» 

1874 ... < 

D6t£ganj 


1*5 

• M 

• 1 

141 

*4 

3-6 

28*3 

95 

WWi 

1*5 

4.4 

III 

63 -S 


Gunnaur 

HI 

*2 

Ml 

1-1 

• 44 

444 

3*1 

43*3! 

11*4 

15 2 

444 

• 44 

»•• ' 

443 


Sahaswfin 

Ml 

•1 

■7 

•3 

444 

• 44 

1*5 

23*1' 

7*2 

18*9 

■ 44 

»•• 

• 44 

52*8 


Budaun 

•64 

*6 

16 

• 44 

441 

0*8 

441 

18*4 

0*3 

6*2 

• 44 

*1 

• 44 

83*0 


Bisauli 

••• ' 

*3 

2*1 

1 ... 

14. 

0*6 

*0 

8*1 

5*8 

74 

■ 

• 44 

•8 

HI, 

26*0 

1878 ... ^ 

Dfttaganj 

• •• 

HI 

3*1 

' 4.4 

• 44 , 

-2 

1*8 

15*9 

116 

8*5 

444 

*4 

444 

41*5 


Gunnaur 

•44 

•5 

! 2*2 


444 

EH 

24 

9*5 

65 

5*9 

444 

*2 

4.4 

27* 


Sahas win 

• •• 

*3 

2*2 

• 44 

444 

12 

*2 

46 

75 

5*4 

444 

*3 

HI 

81*7 


Budaun 

HI 

HI 

! ••• ' 

•8 

444 

• 44 

•1 

127 

2*3 

5*8 

1 2 

... 

.••• 

82*3 


Bisauli 

444 

M4 


*8 

*6 

•2 

•7 

ITO! 

2*7 

6*1 

*7 

444 

444 

222 

1876 H . 

D&tfiganj 

#44 

... 

... 

*3 

•5 

ft* 

*4 

7 8 

2*5 

6*0 

*4 

*• 

•44 

18*0 


Gunnaur 

4*4 

ui 

• a* 

•5 

*3 

*2 

1*8 

13 0 

10 

2*0 

*9 

14* 

*41 

20*5 

- 

Sahasw&n 

HI 

•M 

HI 

-2 

*3 

•3 

*8 

13*3 

9*7 

49 

*0 

••» 

444 - 

238 


; After September the rains generally cease, aud are succeeded by the cold wea- 
ther, which for both natives and foreigners is the healthiest period of the year. In 
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recorded, certainly points to this conclusion. The town stands on the high- 
road between Budaun and Chandausi, and this fact should assist its commer- 
cial development. A market is held every Wednesday. 

The public buildings of Bisauli are a tahsili with the usual appanages, a 
Public buildings, munsif’s court, a branch dispensary, an excise godown, 
a police station, of the 1st class, and an imperial post-office. 
Of Dundi Khan’s sar&i mention has already been made. Act XX. of 1856 
is in force, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance 
of Rs. 88-5-9 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,235-8-0. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 1,220-5-0, the principal items being local improve- 
ments or public works (Rs. 183-9-2), police, and conservancy. The number of 
houses was in the same year estimated at 772, and of these 551 were assessed 
with the tax, whose incidence was Rs. 2-0-9 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-0 
per head of population. 


Bisauli, a tahsil of the Budaun district, comprises the parganahs of 
Sat&si, Bisauli, and Islamnagar. The total . area according to the census of 
1872 contains 343 square miles and 563 acres, of which 289 square miles and 
623 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is 
given at 338 square miles and 465 acres, of which 286 square miles and 338 
acres are cultivated, 24 square miles and 481 acres are culturable, and 27 
square miles and 286 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same 
year stood at Rs. 2,12,787 (or with cesses Rs. 2,33,027), fulling at Rs. 0-15-6 
on the total area, Rs. 0-15-8 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-2-4 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 185,372 souls (86,446 females), 
giving 539 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 390 villages. The 
same statistics show 673 persons blind, 148 lepers, 58 deaf and dumb, 24 
idiots, and 12 insane persons in tjke tahsil. 

For a detailed account of this tahsil see the articles on its three par- 
ganahs, Satdsi, Bisauli, and Isl&mnagar. 

Bisauli, a parganah in the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah BiJari of the Morad- 
abad district; on the north-east by the independent 
territory of Rdmpur and parganah Sirauli of the Bareilly district, being sepa- 
rated from both by the Aril river and its tributary the Gdngan ; on the east by 
parganah Aonla of Bareilly district, the Aril being still the boundary; on the 
south-east by parganah Satasi of the Bisauli tahsil ; on the south-west by the 
river Sot, which separates it from parganah Kot of the Sahasw&n tahsil ; and 
op the west and north-west by parganah Islamnagar of the Bisauli tahsil. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 
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January there are a few showers, sometimes called “ tho Christmas rains,” 
though why is hardly apparent, as they seldom fall in Deoember. The 
natives have indeed a proverb in which December rains are treated ab a 
prodigy 

Bhura bhainsa , chandli jor t 
FAs makdwath birli hon . 

“ A brown buffalo, a bald goodwife, and winter rains in December 1 are rare.” 

Hail falls occasionally in the winter, but the only snow ever 'seen is that of th® 
Himalaya peaks, nearly two hundred miles away. There have been within living 
memory no hailstorms so destructive as to necessitate a remission of revenue, 
but in 1862 and 1870 the crops were in some parganahs partially destroyed by 
downfalls of this sort. In the winter night a slight frost sometimes takes places 
forming a thin film of ice on the surface of shallow pools ; but tbis disappear® 
at sunrise. As the vernal equinox approaches, the heat rapidly increases, and 
the summer may be said to have fairly begun before the middle of April. From 
that time until the monsoon again brings its rainB the temperature weekly 
increases, and hot winds blow, although with less violence than in more 
southerly districts. The following statement, compiled from tables supplied by 
Dr. Ruttledge, shows as far as possible the average temperature in each month 
for four years : — 


Months. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

January 


••• 

III 

III 

60* 

5711 

56*9 

52*8 

February 

••• 

m 

• M 


60 5 » 

63*43 

65*19 

62*64 

March 



vet 

• •• 

76 68 

68*68 

78*36 

75*67 

■April 


• M 

• M 

•at 

65 9 

68*74 

87 18 

87*89 

May 

••• 

IM 

• II 

••a 

93*12 

87*82 

9887 

68*7* 

June 

IM 

fH 

III 

Ml 

87*57 

87*38 

91*25 

91*13 

July 


IM 


Ml 

87*61 

90*54 

85*32 

87 91 

August 

• •• 

#11 m 

see 

aaa 

87*12 

84*7 

86*6 

84*63 

September 

October 

• •• 

IM 


••• 

Ml 

••• 

MS 

85*35 
80 02 

80*17 

77*7 

82*3 

78*42 

63*3 

7881 

November 


Ml 

III 

IM 

64*38 

69 93 

63*4 

68 72 

December 

♦e# 

Ml 

III 

' Ml 

80*09 

61*03 

59 25 

69*55 


Dr. Ruttledge remarks that these readings are of “ little scientific value,” 
as he had no means of fixing the thermometer so as to protect it from reflec ted 
heat, and, until 1875, they were taken in a very hot building; but they are the 
only ones obtainable, and will suffice to show roughly the average temperature, 
1 Tho month of Ffis includes also a portion of January, 
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According to the last settlement report (1873) the parganah contained a total 
area of 97 square miles and 238 acres ; and of this area, which is smaller by 
1 square mile and 38 acres than that shown in the census report of 1872, 
details will be given in describing the last settlement itself. The number of 
estates on tho parganah rent-roll is 110, the average area being 089 square 
mile for each village. 


The parganah is a characteristic specimen of the scenery of the Gangetic 
valley, being a level plain in a high state of cultivation, 
Physical features. -with little to break the horizon, except an occasional 

mango orchard. Mr. Clarke writes of slight undulations, but these must be 
slight indeed, for the difference between the highest and lowest levels is less 
than 13 feet. The greatest elevation is 596-48 feet above the sea at Sikri vil- 
lage, and the smallest 584-03 feet at a place called Dasauli. In the vicinity, 
iudeed, of the two streams that water the parganah the ground is sometimes 
broken into raviues. The Sot and the Aril are both perennial, and follow in an 
easterly direction the general slope of the country, the former being navigable 
by small boats during tho rains. There is no marked difference of soil, and 
the mould throughout the parganah is of the class known as leather. Kather, 
writes Mr. Clarke, a former Collector of Budaun, “ has a brown-looking colour, 
and is of a thirsty, tenacious nature, with a subjacent sandy stratum affording 
abundant crops when supplied with a large quantity of water, but losing its 
energies if not supported ly the agency of copious rain or irrigation; when dry, 
the surface soon hardons and cakes, and vegetation is burnt up, proving a want 
of power in the soil to appropriate atmospheric moisture, a circumstance 
that may perhaps account for the small quantity of sugarcane grown.” 
Luckily, however, for the cultivator, water is plentiful and irrigation 
easy. Besides the two rivers already mentioned, there are several useful foils 
or lakes and a multitude of unbricked wells. These wells rarely last for more 
than one season, but it costs little to dig them open again. On the completion 
of the settlement now in force, no less than 32 per cent, of the cultivated area 
was ascertained to.be irrigated. It must not be supposed that the kather soil 
is entirely homogeneous in character. It varies in quality from place to place, * 
and is sometimes loamy (dumat), sometimes clayey (mattiydr), and sometimes 
sandy (bhtlr). 

Passing from the soil to its products, we find that the principal crops 
are during the vernal harvest wheat, and during 
the autumnal harvest millets and cotton. The most 


Economical features. 
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. PART IT 

Productions of the District. 

There are no animals peculiar to the district. The last leopard was killed 

Animal Kingdom a ^ 00t two years ago in the village of Dohgawan in parganah 
Sahaswiln. Antelope, pigs, andnilgdi are common, and wolves 
occur on tho sandy wastes of the bliur tract. Black partridge, quail, water-fowl, 
and hares abound, while florican and sand-grouse are occasionally met with. 1 
There is nothing peculiar in the breed of domestic cattle, and little deserv- 
ing notice in any attempts made at improved breeding of animals for agricul- 
tural purposes in this district Some advantage accrned from the existence 
at Gunnaur, Markaoli, Mustafabad, and Paliya Guzar of stallions from the 
Government stud. Mr. 0. W. Whish has supplied the following account of 
the method of breeding horses obtaining in this district : — 

“ The ordinary method requires the foal to be weaned when three 
or four months old, if the mother appears to be weakened 
Horse-breeding. by suckling it; if not, the foal is not disturbed for another 
month or so ; when eight months old boiled grain is 
sometimes given and when the year is completed it is taken regularly, and 
in the raw state. Besides this ordinary mode there is a certain method 
of forcing horses, as it were, put in practice by mahajans and others 
who desire to get cattle speedily in condition for sale. Of this there 
are two modifications, the first of which may be called the close way.. It 
consists in completely shutting the colt or filly up from fresh air and light 
and feeding him very highly for forty days with green meat, viz., tender 
grass and green-cut barley mixed with spices and condiments of various 
kinds. His time is portioned between eating and sleeping. When the forty 
days are completed a very little air is allowed to enter the stable, the 
allowance being gradually increased day by day, and a likewise gradually in- 
creasing portion of mouth corn is given him, till at last he is tied up in 
the open air, and finally taken out for exercise. During the process sand » 
spread instead of grass, and the stable is not cleaned out during the forty 
days, nor is the horse groomed ; but this perhaps is an exaggerated account, 
The second modification consists of the identical process described above, with 
this exception; that the patient is not kept from the air ; when it is very hot 
his stable is cooled with tatlU? In ease of a chill or mismanagement by an 

" V * 1 Tlje other species of birds are mnett the same as those found elsewhere in the plains of 
the North-Western Provinces. For a Ust of the latter see Gazetteer, Vol. IX., pages X VII.-LV; 

* * Moistened screens of roots nr grass, which are fixed in the doors or other apertures of 

' a building and ccol the air as it enters. 
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important exports are com and indigo. Owing to the general cultivation 
of the parganah, pasture land is scarce, and there is no cattle trade.' The 
dearth of large towns sufficiently accounts for the absence of manufac- 
tures. 

The principal highway is the Budaun and Chandausi road, which 

~ . . • traverses the whole length of the parganah from south- 

Communications. a it? 

east to north-west. A second road, branching off 
from tho first at the town of Bisauli, feeds the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway 
at Asafpur. About 10 miles of that line run through the north of the par- 
ganah, and besides tho station at Asafpur just mentioned, there is another at 
Dabtfira. 

The following table compares the areas of the parganah 
under tho past and present settlements : — 


Settlements. 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 

Former settlement"(l837) 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Present ditto (1872) 

52,428 

4(5,984 

f» 1,504 

55,713 i 

52,522 

02,318 

Percentage of increase ... 

6 

12 

2 


The present total area includes 6,605 acres of unassessable land, whereof 
863 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. 

Tho former (or Regulation IX. of 1833) settlement, made in 1836-37 by 
Mr. Clarke’s settle- Mr. Clarke, was more in the nature of a re-allotment of the 
meot * old demand than of a new assessment, and the not increase 

of revenue thereby effected was Rs. 3,461 ouly. The ^lmost uniform similarity 
of its soils prevented Mr. Clarke from dividing tho parganah into separate 
circles. But ho classified the villages as kather 1st class and kather 2nd class, 
according to their degree of fertility, assuming for tho former a rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-6-5, and for tho latter of Re. 1-12-10 per acre, and from these rent-rates 
ho deduced his revenue rates, which were respectively Re. l-3-8| and 
Rs. 0-15-10 for tho 2nd class. 

Mr. Clarke’s settlement remained in force until 1868. In that year tho 
present settlement by Mr, Carmichael oamo provisionally into effect, being 

20 
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unskilful practitioner, Worses die quite suddenly under this treatment, but when 
properly managed, it is said to quickly bring them into condition.” 

Bullocks for plough parposes may be bought at from fifteen to forty 
rupees each. Two stud bulls were stationed in the district by Government, 
one at SaifuMhganj in the Bisauli tahsfl, and another at Simri in the Gunnaur 
tahsil ; and their offspring, which are used as beasts of burden, fetch generally as 
muoh as eighty rupees a pair. The produce of a oross between Brahmani bulls 
and the ordinary cow are used for a similar purpose. Tradition says that 
in former years the grass at UsAw6n in parganah Usabat and at Kaulh&i in 
parganah Sahaswdn was of an exceptionally nutritive quality, and that cattle fed 
on it quickly came into condition, but the increase in cultivation has entirely 
removed all traces of these pasture lands. Sheep and goats are of the ordinary 
bned ; but the best sheep come from Farukhabad, and the ordinary district breed 
sell at from one to two rupees per head. 

A reward of three rupees is paid for every male wolf killed, and five rupees 
Deaths from wild f° r every female wolf. Some years ago as much as twenty 
anlmaia. rupees were paid for a well-known wolf, but of late years 

the numbers have so decreased that the rewards have been reduced. In 1868 
two annas a head wore given for the destruction of venomous snakes in tho 
D&t&ganj tahsil. The following statement shows tho number of persons who 
have died from the attacks of wild animals and snakebites for six years : — 


■ 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1074. 

1875. 

1870. 

Average. 

Males 


••1 

43 

63 

91 

77 

72 

90 

726 

Females 

see **■ 

see 

76 

103 

134 

107 

116 

162 

1161 


Total 

•M 

119 

166 

925 

184 

187 

262 

1887 


Fish.— The following kinds of fish 1 are found in the Ganges and Ram- 
ganga: — mahdser , kari, bdm, rohu ( Ldbeo rohita), genr, laikar or lachua, 

( Sohilbichthys garua ), forint , mot, arhwdi, ( Mugil corsula, a kind of gray 
mullet), Idnchi, rekri , chaliya , bhadua , gonch (Bagarius yarrellii), katua, saul 
( Oreinus sinuatus), tauliyd ( Ophiocephalus striatus ), sehri, and jhinga (a kind of 
prawn). In the Sot, Aril, and Mah&wa streams are found the rohu, genr, 
Idnchi , rekri, chaliya, bdm, bhadua, gonch, katua, caul, sauliya, sehri , and jhinga. 
In the Nurpur and Likhupur jhils the forint and Idnchi; and in the Dhand jhfl . 
the singi ( Saecobranchus fossilis). The greater number of these fish appear 
at all seasons, but the Idnchi and bosini chiefly in the cold weather, the rohu 

>The scientific names hare been Riven where ascertainable. Most, if not all, of these fish must 
under other names hare appeared in the lists already published. See Gazetteer, VoL It, 
pages 55-68, and Vol. IV., pages 61-64. 
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confirmed by Government three years later (1871). The annexed statement 
shows the comparative results of the old and new assessment : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence of revenue on 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Past ... ... 

1 I 2$ 

1 3 8| 

Present 

1 3 91 

1 5 OJ 

Increase 

0 2 71 

, 0 1 8 } 


Total (excluding 
cesses.) 


Rs. a. p. 
56,992 10 7 
62,755 0 0 


5,762 5 5 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Rs. 69,025. 

As a preliminary to the new assessment, the rent-rates prevalent in the 
Mr. Carmichael’s parganah were ascertained by Maulvi Muhammad Karim, 
* the Settlement Deputy Collector. The Maulvi adopted 

Mr. Clarke’s plan of dividing the villages into two classes, although his classes 
in no way corresponded with Mr. Clarke’s : they were, moreover, subdivided 
into irrigated and unirrigated, into gauhdni (land immediately surrounding a 
village), dumat (loamy), mattiydr (clayey), and bhdr (sandy) soils. The 
following table shows the average rent- rate per aero payable on the various 
soils, as ascertained by the Deputy Collector 


Name of soil. 

1st C 1(183 

villages. 

2nd class villages . 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Gaubani 

Dumat ... ... 

Mattiyar ... 

BMr 

Til— n 

Rj. a. p. 

2 11 6 1 

* 

3 1 4* 

2 14 4} 

3 7 31 

1 S 1 

Rs. a. p. 

2 3 11 

9 12 Of 

2 15 7f 

2 13 ]} 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 52 

2 15 72 

2 7 61 

2 5 0 

Ra. a. p. 

2 7 0 

2 10 4} 

3 14 14 

2 7 3* 


Luub mere was not sumcient difference 

between Muhammad Karim’s 1st and 2nd class villages to justify the distinction 
between them, and the two classes were accordingly consolidated into one. The 
rent-rates already ascertained were then compared with the rent-rates decreed 


mpjLmf 

mi §enr in both cold and hot weather, and the arhic&i in the raise* r Sh$ 
Dhimars or fishermen catch chiefly with a cast-net, which they throw with 
vary great skill; but sometimes a drag-net is employed, and in the smaller 
streams funnel-shaped baskets at an opening in a dam. All classes of all reli- 
gions, except Baniyas and Brahmans amongst Hindus, eat fish, and such food 
sells bn an average at six pice (about 2 per ser (about 2tbs.), rising to 
three and four annas for the better sorts ; but the fishing industry of the 
district is too limited in extent and unimportant as a food resouroe to claim 
further mention in this notice. 

The flora of the district mast, like its fauna, be treated briefly, as both 
materials and space for an exhaustive account are wanting. 
Vegetable kingdom. products may be roughly divided into trees 

and cultivated cjop 9 , a division which, for practical purposes, will be simpler 
than a more scientific classification. 1 

The principal trees are the mango (dm), shfsham ( Dalbergia sissoo), nfm 2 
( Melia indica), gular (Ficus glomerata ), p&kar or pilkhan 
( Ficus cordifolia ), pipal ( Ficus religiosa ), bar or banyan 
(Ficus Bengalensis ), j&man (Eugenia jambolana), mulberry (shahMt., bakain 
( Melia dzedarach ), siras ( Albizzia lebbek), tdn ( Cedrela toona), laberd ( Cordia 
myxa), mahua (Bassia lati folia), tamarind ( imU ), babul ( Acacia arabica ), date- 
palm (khajiir), harsing&r i Nyclanthes arbortristis ), bambu (bins), kachn&r 
( Bauhinia variegata ), bel (CEgle marmelos), jack-tree (kathal or barhal), jujube 
(her), amalt&s (Cassia fistula ), t&r (Borassus flabelliformis ), ebony (tendii\ 
khirni (Mimusops Indica ), maulsari ( Mimusops elengi ), kaith (Feronia elephant - 
turn), barnd ( Cratoeva religiosa ), and dhak (Butea frondosa). 

No less than 23,045 acres of the district are occupied by mango groves* 
The mango is planted on account of its fruit and the shade it affords, 
its timber being a secondary object. This tree is often found planted in long 
avenues along the sides of roads, where, but for its presence, the traveller 
Uronld find the glare intolerable. But it is most often met with in dense 
highs or orchards planted by some pious native who -wishes literally ,te 
keep his memory green. Mango trees are propagated by seed in the rainy 
season, and when eighteen inches or two feet high the seedlings are transplanted 
to their ultimate home. The shisham is planted almost entirely on account of 

1 When a tree or plant has a well-known English name, this name and its vernacular ren- 
dering will be given : where no English name exists, the botanical name will be given with the 
wernacnlar name. 

> UnnsQns calls this tree melia azadirochta, and the bakgin melia azedarach. But the nomen- 
clature ,of Dr. Brandis (or rather of Jussieu) ha* been adopted for the former^ as asadiraoht* 
and azedarach are after all only different ways of spelling the Urdu-Peraiao word 6*dd-dira|hl. 
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in cases of enhancement ; and the rent-rates which Mr. Carmichael after this 
comparison assumed as a basis for further operations were : — 



i 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated . 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

For Gauhani ... 

... 3 0 0 

... 2 8 0 ^ 

„ Dumat 

... 3 0 0 

.. 2 8 0 / 

,, Mattiyar ... 

... 3 0 0 

v.per acre. 

3 0 0 | 

» Bhtir 

... 2 8 0 

2 0 0 ) 

The application of these rates gave a gross rontal of Rs. 1,35,632, but on 


an actual assessment of tho parganah village by village that figure was 
reduced to Rs. 1,25,510, and half the -latter sum, or Rs. 62,755, gave a revenue 
which with the addition of cesses formed tho total of Rs. 69,025 already 
mentioned. 


The proportions in which the 110 estates on tho rent-roll aro distributed 
amongst the revenue-paying or proprietary castes is 
shown in the margin. The Thdkurs, who possess 
between them more than half these estates, are mostly 
of the Gaur and Katheria clans. The Gaurs aro 
generally found in the south of the parganah 
towards the banks of tho Sot. They claim descent 
from Rae Bhan Singh and Pratap Bhan Singh, of 
Jaipur, who settled in Rohilkhand at a period vaguely 
described as “some time during tho reign of the 
Mughal omperors.” 1 Sir Henry Elliot says that the 
Gaurs are one of the Chattis Kula, or 36 original tribes of R&jputs, and men- 
tions the fact that many of them are settled in parganah Bisauli ; and Colonel 
Tod, quoted by the same authority, thinks they are of the samo raco as the 
ancient kings of Bengal who gave their name of Gaur to the capital Lakhn&oti. 
The Katherias, on the other hand, are met with principally in tho north of tho 
parganah. Mr. Carmichael describes tho village of Sikri as their headquarters. 
Little is known as to their origin, but the tradition is that they emigrated from 
Kathi&war into this part of tho country at somo time antecedent to the Musal- 
m&n invasion. The chief of the clan is known by the title of rdjd, but this title 
would not appear to bo recognized by Government. 2 

Alienations amongst the proprietary body during 
the currency of the last settlement were few, a fact that 

1 Settlement report of 1873. 

8 It is noc included in the Government “ List of Nobles ’’ for the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and is probably a title of courtesy. In the same way custom confers on different 
families of Chandel and Gautam Rajputs the titles of ittja, liana, lido, or Uawat. 


Thdkurs Ml 57 villages. 
Brahmans IM 8 || 

Sayyids ... 6 „ 

Banyas 4 „ 

Pathdns ill 1 || 

Shaikhs i.« 4 ,, 

Ahirs ... 3 „ 

Kayaths ... 1 „ 

Mixed classes 23 „ 

Total ... 110 villages. 


it* wood. It if nbt, like the mafigo, an overseen ; its shade is scanty, and it bar 
no fruit } bnt its timber, whioh is tough and handsome, has bee# called M the 
Indian rosewood,” and is suitable for any kind of furniture. This tree is 
propagated by seed, arriving at maturity in from 20 to 25 years. The nim too' 
has a serviceable wood, used for beams, planking, and other scantlings.- From 
its leaves is decocted an embrocation for sprains and braises, and its bark is 
considered a febrifuge. Nim trees are planted by seed, and the seedlings are 1 
transplanted to their destination daring their second year. The gtilar, pakar, 
pipal, and bar are all trees of the fig tribe, held in more or less sanctity by the 
Hindus. The two latter, which are especially sacred, grow to a gigantic sue, 
and afford a thick shade. When they have once fixed their knotty roots in a 
piece of masonry the Hindu rarely ventures to interfere with them, and these 
vegetable Vandals at last destroy the bnilding. The bar or banyan shoots down 
from its branches long roots, which establishing themselves in the earth become 
separate trunks. Milton’s description of this tree is well known, 1 and there is 
a bar at Karanpur in parganah Ial&mnagar which goes far to justify that 
description, covering almost an acre of ground. It may be mentioned that 
the Karanpnr banyan has strangled in it* coils a aati, or small monument 
marking the spot where a Hindu widow sacrificed herself pn her husband’s 
pyre. The wood of these fig trees is fit for nothing better than fuel, and 
their fruit is small, gritty, and tasteless. The figs of the giilar are, however, 
larger than those of the others, and its timber is used for the circular frame 
( jdkhan ) on which rests the first course of masonry in u well. Birds devour 
greedily the fruit of all four trees, and so long as this fruit lasts may be seen 
fattening themselves amongst the spacious branches qf the bar and pipal, 
Amongst them the green-pigeon ( hdril ) is oonspicuous for his beauty, 
although his plumage oan hardly be distinguished from the surrounding 
leaves nntil he discovers his hiding-place by a soft whistling. These fig trees 
are propagated both by seed and cuttings, and attain to a great age. The 
j&man has a purplish-black fruit, acrid to the taste. Its leaves when crushed 
give out an aromatic odour, and its timber is used in housebuilding. It is 
planted by sowing, and grows slowly. The fruit of the mulberry tree, whioh 
is planted in hedgerows along the sides of roads, is inferior in size and flavour 
to that of- its European congener. There are no silkworm mulberries (frisraS 
alba) in thtf district^ and sericulture is unknown. The bakain and siras are 
generally seen growing in avenues along a highway. The latter has a thick and 
elegant foliage, and its wood, which is hard and durable, is in some demand for 

1 Parddite Lost, IX., 1100. 
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bears -witness to the moderation of Mr. Clarke’s assessment. The transfers of 
property during that period may be thus tabulated : — 



By private sale . 

By foreclosure of 
mortgage. 

j Dy order of court . 

1 Total. 

Alienations. 

Entire 
mahals oi 
estates. 

! 

Portions 

of 

mahals. 

Entire 
mahtils. j 

Portions of 
mahals. 

f Entire 
mah&ls. 

Portions 

1 of 
mahals. 

! Entire 
mahals. 

Portions 

of 

mahals. 


3 

*36 

1 

50 

... 

51 

4 

137 


w y ’ ^-v«av%wavuw 1U VULU ~ 

ganah is the extravagance of proprietors. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bisauli contained 105 inhabit- 
Fopulation. villages, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

43 had between 200 and 500; 51 had between 500 and 
1,000; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one town, Bisauli, had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

Tho total population in 1872 numbered 57,054 souls (26,613 females), 
giving 582 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 50,076 
Hindus, of whom 23,410 were females ; 6,939 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 3,187 
were females ; and 39 Christians. Distributing tho Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 5,483 Brahmans, of whom 2,577 wero 
females; 3,325 Rajputs, including 1,420 females ; and 1,567 Baniyas (768 
females) ; whilst tho groat mass of the population is comprised in “ tho other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 39,701 souls, of whom 18,645 
are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Santidh (4,542) and Gaur (1,602). The chief Rajput elans are the Katheriya 
(1,416), Gaur (514), Rathor (239), Chauhan (381), Bargujar, Gautam, Janghdra, 
and Bhadauriya. Tho Baniyas belong to the Barasaini (888) and Agarwdl (197) 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst tho other castes are the Murdo 
(5,648), Chamar (8,681), Ahar (6,463), Kahdr (1,866), Garariya (2,019), 
Darodgar (1,163), Khakrob (1,234), Kori (1,523), and Ahir (2,584). Besides 
these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand members, are found 
in this parganah : Mahdjan, Kayath, Darzi, Kisdn, Rogangar, Hajjdm, Zargar, 
Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Kumhar, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, 
Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhat, Jotishi, Gujar, Khagi, Jogi,* Lodha, Mali, Mina, Chhipi, 
Abnasi, Julaha, and Bista- Tho Musalmdns are either distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (5,109), Pathdns (1,561), Sayyids (163), and Mughals (106), or entered 


as u without distinction.” 


oart-whoels. The former is useless* except for its shade* and even of this it 
gives very little. The tun rarely comes to perfection in this district, as it 
prefers a cooler and moister climate, but its wood is easily worked, wears well, 
takes a good polish, and is prized accordingly. The mahua has a broad 
deciduous leaf, and a flower which by its poignant and disagreeable odour 
proves itself an exception to the cynical aphorism that “in India everything 
smells except the flowers.” The liquor -yielding properties of this flower are 
little valued in Budaun, and hence the tree is not planted there systematically, 
a* it is in the southern districts of the North-West Provinces. The tamarind, 
although slow in growth, is a graceful and shady tree. Its wood is supposed 
to make the best charcoal, and its acid fruit yields a pleasant sharbat , but it is 
considered a sort of Upas-tree by the natives, none of whom will sleep or 
encamp under its -branches. The babtil is a thorny and resinous tree with a 
very scanty shade. Gum-arabic is sometimes extracted from this tree in other 
districts, but the inhabitants of Budaun prize it mostly on account of its wood, 
which being hard and tough makes good agricultural implements. The date- 
palm grows chiefly in the forest patches towards the east of the district, but is 
not confined to that locality alone : it has a small fruit, and a kind of toddy is 
prepared from its juice. Of the tar- palm, from which toddy is usually extracted 
elsewhere, there are few specimens in the district. The bambu is so well 
known that nothing need here be said of its characteristics : it is, after the 
cocoanut palm, the most generally useful tree in India, The kachndr, a hand- 
some tree when in flower, resembles the tdn in its preference for a colder 
climate than that of Budaun. Prom the fruit of the bel is prepared a medicine 
of acknowledged efficacy in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea. Thekathal is not 
a wild tree, but is planted in gardens : its fruit resembles the bread-fruit of the 
West Indies, and has an unpleasant smell. The jujube is a thorny shrub which 
yields a small plum, and whose bark is used for tanning. The clustered yellow 
flowers of the amaltds when seen from some little distance resemble those of the 
English laburnum, and a decoction from its pods forms a drastic purgative. 
Though last on the list, the dhdk is by no means the least important of the 
trees mentioned. It has a large oval leaf and red papilionaceous flower, and 
although under favourable circumstances it vies with the greater forest trees, 
here attains a height of twelve or fifteen feet only. Prom the leaves, men of 
the BAri caste make leaf platters and cups for the reception of clarified butter 
and other food : from the flower is extracted a yellow dye called tesu : l the gum 
*Tbe mordants used by native dyers have not apparently the power of rendering this 
eolonrf^/tuidits use is limited chiefly to dyeing garments at the time of the Hull festival. 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 84 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,681 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 516 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 12,231 in agricultural operations; 1,937 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substancos, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,281 persons returned as labourers, and 318 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 998 as landholders, 36,622 as cul- 
tivators, and 19,434 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 803 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,441 souls. 

There is little to distinguish the history of this parganah from that of 
Rohilkhand in general. From A.D. 1206 to 1748, 
nibt0ry i.e., from the reign of Kutb-ud-din, who subdued, to 

that of Muhammad Shah, who lost them, this and the neighbouring parganahs 
were ruled by the emperors of Dehli. In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) wo 
find what is now parganah Bisauli forming a part of Mundiya Satdsi, one of the 
mahals of Sarkar Dehli. The whole area of this makdl, 
including the modern parganahs of Satasi and Bisauli, 
was 29,753 bighas (18,595 acres), and its total rovenuo was 12,15,720 ddrns 
(about Rs. 32,893). The confusion which followed the invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali enabled the Rohilla chief Ali Muhammad to 
seize the provinces now known as Rohilkhand, and thus, 
in 1748, Mundiya Satasi passed from under the dominion of the Mughals. On 
his death-bed Ali Muhammad made that malial over to one of his generals, Dundi 
Kh&u, in trust for his (Ali Muhammad’s) absent sons. These sons were, 
however, compensated with other territory or a money payment, and Dfindi 
KMn kept possession of Mundiya Satdsi. Fixing his headquarters at Bisauli, 
he adorned that town with several buildings of which the remains still exist. 
On tho second Marhatta invasion in 1772 the Rohillas appealed for assist- 
ance to the Nawab Vazir of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, 
promising an indemnity for his aid. The aid was 
rendered, but the promise was broken, and to indemnify himself Shuja-ud-daula 
in 1774 annexed Mundiya Satdsi with the rest of Rohilkhand. From that date 


under the Mughal, 


Pathan, 


Naw&b Vazir ’s, 


a tmem, : ' M* 

is used in the mamifsetnre of iudigo and preparation of astringent medicines, 
and the bark and roots furnish material for a cheap kind of rope. 

Before describing the cultivated crops it will be useful to mention the increase 
Cultivated eropa made in cultivation during the past forty or fifty years, 

as well as the proportion in which the cultivated area 
is sown for the different harvests. It will at the same time be unnecessary to 
give more than a brief glance at these subjects, which are treated in detail in 
the separate articles on each parganah at the end of this notice. Since the former 
settlement of land revenue, which was effected between 1834 and 1838, cultwa- 
tion has increased by 27 per cent., while the percentage of increase in the total 
area of the district has been 5 only. There is little difficulty in pronouncing to 
what cause this great advance in tillage is due. As a general rule, the margin of 
cultivation extends with the increase of population, the rule being in India liable 
to variation according to the lightness or severity of the revenue assessment } 
and while between 1847 and 1872 the population of Budaun had risen from 
349 to 466 persons per square mile, the former settlement was on the whole a 
light one. There is, however, reason to believe that the actual growth of culti- 
vation was somewhat less than that recorded. When the latest measurements — 
i.«. y the measurements for the current settlement — were made, the amount of cul- 
tivation in parganah Sahasw&n, where the inorease was largest, happened to bo 
exceptionally high. “ Large tracts of bhiir” (or sandy soil), writes Mr. Carmi- 
chael, “ were brought under cultivation for that one year alone, to be aban- 
doned .in the very next.” It must also be remembered that the measurement^ 
for the former settlement excluded many revenue-free villages which have since' 
been assessed with revenue, and whose cultivated area therefore appeared for 
the first time in the measurements preceding the current settlement. Of the pre- 
sent cultivated area somewhat over five-eighths is generally sown for the autumn, 
and a little under three-eighths for the spring harvest. As elsewhere in Upper 
India, there are but these two harvests in the course of the year, the only rales as 
tp rotation of crops being (1) that the same crop is not sown in the same field 
for two years running, and (2) that the same field is not sown for both 
harvests in the same year. 

Bat to return from this slight digression, and enumerate the chief cul- 
The principal cultivated tivated crops of the district. Distributing these acoord- 
crops - ing to the ordinary classification, we have amongst the 

cereals wheat (geh&n), barley (iau), and rice (dhdn) ; amongst the pulses, peas 
(mittar), gram or chanfi ( ficer arietiaum), moth (Fhaseolus aconiti/alius), mting 
( Phaieolus mungo), urd (Pkatealvs radiates), arhar (Coganus flavut), and lobiy& 
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until 1801, when Rohilkhand was ceded to the British, Miindlya Satfisi remained 
in the territory of the Nawfib Vazir. 

After the cession in 1801 it was separated into two parganahs, Bisauli and 
and British rule SatAsi, both of which were incorporated in the Morad- 

abad district. While forming a part of Moradabad 
parganah Bisauli was four times settled, and during the currency of the fourth 
settlement (which was three times extended for periods of five years) it was 
transferred, in 1824, to the newly-formed district of Sahaswan (now Budaun). 
The next settlement was that of Mr. Clarke, already described# The history 
of the parganah after 1824 is the same as that of the district (q v. pp. 
89=132). 


Budaun, or more correctly Baddydn, the capital of the district, tahsil, 
and parganah of that name, is situated in north latitude 28° 2' 30" and east 
longitude 79° 9' 45", at a distance of 28 miles from Bareilly. In 1847 
there were 21,369 inhabitants, and in 1853 there were 27,635. In 1865 the 
population numberod 31,044 persons. The site had an area in 1872 of 335 
acres, with an average of 99 persons to the acre. According to the census 
of the same year there wore 46,974 inhabitants, of whom 18,417 were Hindus 
(8,857 females), 28,547 were Musalm&ns (14,718 females), and 10 were 
Christians. Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, 
the returns show 1,246 landholders, 9,859 cultivators, and 35,869 persons pur- 
suing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 
1872 was 5,494, of which 3,471 were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of 
houses during the same year was 11,224, of which 3,186 wore built with skilled 
labour, and of these 1,901 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 8,056 mud 
cabins in the town 4,803 were owned by Musalmans. Taking the male and adult 
population, who numbered 10,194 persons (not less than fifteen years of age), 
we find the following occupations pursued by more than forty males : — alms- 
takers, 54; barbers, 180; bricklayers, 165; butchers, 128; carpenters, 95 ; 
confectioners, 83 ; cotton cleaners, 50 ; cultivators, 1,368 ; dyers, 65 ; gold- 
smiths, 95 ; grain-parchers, 82 ; greengrocers, 86 ; innkeepers, 81 ; labourers, 
1,368 ; lac workers and sellers, 48 ; landowners 380 ; livery-stable keepers, 55 ; 
cloth merchants, 142 ; money-changers, 42 ; money-lenders, 87 ; oil-makers, 
101 ; oil-sellers, 62 ; pandits, 163 ; p&n sellers, 56; petty dealers, 257 ; potters, 
88 ; servants, 2,471 ; shopkeepers, 295 ; shoemakers, 160 ; tailors, 94 ; tobacoo 
sellers, 44 ; washermen, 84 ; water-carriers, 134 ; and weavers, 1,178. Mr. 
Whish observes that the population are, as a rule, litigious and ignorant, and 
that native gentlemen of the better class are rare. 
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XDclicho* sinensis) / amongst the fibres, cotton (kapds) and hemp (san) ; amongst 
the oilseeds, til (sesamum orientals), linseed (alsi), and mustard (sarson^rdi) / 
amongst dyes, indigo (nil) and safflower (kusAm) ; amongst millets, jo&r ( Holcus 
. sorghum) ) b&jra {Holcus spicatus), maize or Indian- corn (makkd), kodo {Paspahm 
frumentaceum ), and kaugni ( Panioum Italicum) ; amongst miscellaneous 
growths for which there is no general name in English, sugarcane ( ikh ), poppy 
\jx>si) } and tobacco {tambdhS) ; and amongst vegetables, potatoes (rfZiQ, carrots 
( gdjar ), onions (piydz), water-melons (tarldta), musk-melons ( kharb&za :), cab- 
bfjgjps (JcoM), turnips ( shalgham ), loveapples or egg-fruit ( kaingan ), radishes 
{mHli) 9 cucumber ( kakri ), yams (ratdlA } zaminkand), beans [sem) } garlic 
(lahsin)f and many others. 

Barley and wheat are grown for the spring harvest, and intermixed with 
them in the same field are often found other crops, 
. such as mustard, linseed, and even peas. Amongst 
the other spring crops are all the vegetables just mentioned, besides poppy, 
tobacco, gram, and safflower. For the autumn harvest are sown the millets and 
fibres lately enumerated, with rice, til, moth, and kodon. Sugarcane and arhar 
can hardly be said to belong to either harvest. The former is propagated by 
cuttings about February, and cut about November, while the latter is sown in 
the autumn, but does not attain maturity till the beginning of the following 
summer, Indigo, whether sown in March or June, ripens at about the same 
time, viz., in August or September. Before quitting the subject of harvests, it 
may be mentioned that the kharif or autumn crop is supposed to be reaped first 
In the west of the district, and the rail or spring crop in the east. u Autumn 
cut from the West, and spring from the east ” ( kharif pachhim se hati, aur rab{ 
pdrab se) says the rustic proverb. 

The following table shows the season of cultivation, together with the 
8eason and cost of cultivation. cost of seed, outturn, and value per acre of some 
of the principal crops : — 


Name of crop. 

When sown. 

When reaped. 

Cost per acre 
of cultiva- 
tion. 

Average out- 
turn per 
acre. 

Value of 
crop per 
acre. 

1. Wheat 

October 

May 

Rs a. p. 
GOO 

Mda. s. c. 

6 16 0 

Ra. a p. 

9 9 10 

2. Barley ••• 

Ditto mi 

April ... 

2 12 0 

9 8 0 

8 19 19 

S. Gram 

September ... 

May 

4 8 0 

118 0 

14 0 6 

4. Jo&r ••• 

July ... 

November ... 

1 0 0 

8 82 0 

4 0 0 

S. Bijra 

Ditto hi 

Ditto 

2 6 0 

6 16 0 

7 0 4 

6. Sugarcane M . 

February ••• 

Ditto ... 

22 0 0 

15 8 0 

51 8 2 

7 • Cotton ... 

July 

February ., 

5 0 0 

2 82 0 

12 12 9 

8. Bice 1 •«. 

June ... 

December ... 

0 12 0 

4 0 0 

16 0 0 


1 In the case of rice some attempt has been made to strike an average, as the season, 
outturn, and value of that crop differ considerably according %o the varieties sown. For the 
remainder of the information given in the above table we are indebted to Mr. Whish. 
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The town stands about a mile east of the left bank of the Sot or Y6r-i- 
Sitc and scenery. Waf&d&r river, and may be divided into old and new Budaun. 

The old town. Tim old town, or as it is called by the inhabitants the fortress 

(kila), lies nearest the river. As the name shows, it was originally fortified, and 
indeed the remains of formidable ramparts still exist on its northern, western, 
and southern faces. Those on the southern face stand out most prominently, 
and are crowned with substantial houses. Those on the northern and western 
faces are skirted by a rampart-road, or boulevard (in the original sense of the 
word), 'which is much affected by the inhabitants as an evening promenade. 
The view from the west rampart is described by Mr. Carmichael as most exten- 
sive. “ The eye wanders delightedly from the old picturesque Muhammadan 
burial-grounds at one’s feet to the vast expanse of fertile country beyond, the 
whole landscape being relieved by the stream of the Sot, which flows like a* 
silver thread in a serpentine course at a short distance from the old city walls.” 

Two roads, issuing from, the western side of the city, cross the Sot and 
stretch towards Bilsi and Ujhani respectively. The latter 
crosses on a bow and chord bridge supported by piers (after 
the American plan), which was built to replace the old Khans&man bridge men- 
tioned hereafter. The city is intersected at all points by good broad metalled 
roads, and the imperial highway from Bareilly to Hdthras passes through its 
outskirts. The principal roads not already mentioned are the Bisauli road 
issuing on the north, the Sh&hjah&npur road issuing on the east, and the 
Usahat road issuing on the south of the city. 

The old town is supposed to have formerly included 15 of the existing 
muhallas or wards ; the remaining 38 are part of the new 
town which has sprung up beside the old. The following list 
shows the names of all 53, with their probable derivations : — 


Hoads. 


The new town. 


Name. 


Derivation or translation. 


Old Town. 

Muhallas or wards of Budaun, 


1. FarshoH Tola (quarter). 

3. Chaudbari Ganj or market, 

3. Mirzaganj. 

4. Ch&h Khajur. 

6. Maulavi Tola. 

6. Kazi Tola. 

7. Shaikh Patti. 

8. Sayyid B&ra. 

9. Muhalla Kamangarin. 


Uncertain ; but the word is perhaps connected with Farshwila, 
a carpet seller. 

Called after Chaudhari Abdul Ali. 

Ditto Mirza Karim Aii. 

The well of date-palms. 

Called after some Maulavi or Muhammadan jurisconsult. 
Called after some Kazi or Muhammadan judge. 

The division or quarter ot Shaikhs. 

The Sayyids’ enclosure. 

Kamingaran, bow-makers or polishers. 


VODJ0i- J7 

' * ’ 

Having given the cost of sowing, we may add that the cost ofthe plant or 
apparatus required for the cultivation of a one-plough 
Agricultural Implement.. holdinft . ^ 10 or 12 bighfis (6* or 7* acres), is about 

Ra. 38. Of this the principal item is the price of a pair of bullocks, Rs. 20, and 
the next the cost of a rope, bucket, and other requisites for irrigation, Rs. 10. 
The agricultural implements themselves are very cheap, the plough alone 
exceeding Re. 1 in value. The plough or hal consists of 10 pieces of wood, 
generally that of the babiil tree, and one piece of iron, viz. } the pkala or share. 
Chief among the remaining implements are the kasi or larger, m<ipMora%r 
smaller, mattock : the patela or clod-crusher, a thick and heavy plank on which 
the driver stands while his oxen drag it over the newly-ploughed field : the 
min or seed-tube attached to the plough when drilling in seed : the parchhiya 
or wooden rake, khurpi or weeder, and hansiya or sickle. 


In the methods of cultivation there is little peculiar to Budaun as dis- 
tinguished from other parts of Rohilkhand ; but as this 
is the first district of that province to be described, 
a brief account will no\v be given of the manner in which the principal crops 
are raised. 


Methods of cultivating. 


Wheat and barley. 


The earth is prepared for wheat and barley by no less than twelve or fourteen 
ploughings iu the rainy season, and the clods are after- 
wards broken with the patela. The seed is then drilled 
in with the plough and sain. If the dryness of the soil demands that the field should 
be irrigated immediately alter sowing, the e^rth is raked with the parchhiya into- 
little beds orcompartments, and the water is let into these one after another through 
small earthen channels connected with the well, or other source of water. The 
seed germinates about four days after sowing. When the crop is eight or ten 
inohes high it is weeded, and it is watered, if possible, some four times during 
its growth. When ripe the grain is reaped with the hansiyd 
and stacked for threshing. For the reception of chan&or 
gram the field is ploughed* during the rains as often as for that of the oere&ls 
just mentioned. But the cultivation of this crop, which germinates some four 
days after being sown, gives little trouble, as weeding and watering are seldom 
required. Less preliminary labour is needed to prepare the 
soil for a crop of joar or bajra. The field is ploughed five 
or six times only, and the seed is then sown broadcast, not drilled in like that 
of wheat and bjvley. But these sowings are not made until some time alter 
the first fall of rain, as the cultivator believes that the crop will be blighted if 


Gram. 


Joir and b&jra. 
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Name. 


Derivation or translation. 


Old Town. 

Muhallasor wards of Dudaun. 

Mirdha, a kind of overseer formerly employed in villages. 

The physicians’ quarter. 

Called after Chaudhari Hctram. 

Sayyid Ali’s street. 

The Sotha gate 
Nobleman's well. 

New Town. 

Called after some Afghans of Jalandar. 

Uncertain ; but the word is said to be derived from some 
ulahta, i,e, t querulous or abusive inhabitant. 

Maulavi Tafazzul Husain. 

Nobleman’s (or Sayyid’s) rest-house. 

Called after the fakir or mendicant Bahadur Shah. 

The market. 

The harlot's well. 

Called after Sahib Rai Kharsdli. 

The Pande Brahman’s street. 

Rest-house of Alaf Khan. 

Called after one Saldmat-ul-lah. 

Mr. Collector Fagan. 

The sweepers' quarter, 

Rangrezan, i.c., dyers. 

Bazzazdn, or cloth merchants. 

Mr. Collector Carmichael. 

Shdh Alam’s market. 

Nahar Khdn’s rest-house. 

Called after one Hasan Khan. 

Town of Kabul Klidn. 

' Chaube Brahmans. 

Uncertain. 

Called after one Barham Khan. 

Ditto Shaikh Shahbaz. 

Ditto Chaudhari Mustafa. 

The Kanungos’ quarter. 

Called after Raja Tiket Rai. 

The Caravansarai. 

The new rest-house. 

Uncertain. 

The rest-house of Patidli, a parganah in the neighbouring 
district of Eta (ltd). 

Uncertain ; perhaps so called because built in the time of tho 
Emperor Alamgir. 

The town of Hindu ascetics. 

The villains’ quarter. 

Uncertain ; but called probably after the deified Raja of the 
same name who is worshipped at Usahat. 

The foreman’s rest-house. 

Uncertain. 

Ditto. 

iD „ v,. block of buildings, Carmichaelganj, was built by 
Mr. Carmichael while Collector of the district. It is 
municipal property, and the municipal committee 
derives a large yearly income, usually about Rs. 6,000, from the rents of its shops. 
Dr. Planck, who visited Budaun in 1868, calls this thoroughfare “ a remarkably 


10. 

Mirdha Tola. 

11 . 

Baidon Tola. 

12 . 

Chaudhari Muhalla. 

13. 

Kucha Sayyidddn. 

14 

Sotha. 

15. 

Chdh Mir. 

16. 

Sarai Jalandari. 

17. 

Ulahtapur. 

18. 

Maulaviganj. 

19. 

Mi ran Sarai. 

20. 

Sarai Fakir. 

.21. 

Katra. 

22. 

Chdh Malzadi. 

23. 

Kharsali. 

24. 

Kucha Pande. 

25. 

Sar&i Alaf Khdn. 

26. 

Salamatganj. 

27. 

Fagan ganj. 

28. 

Bhangi Tola. 

29. 

Muhalla Rangrezan. 

30. 

Ditto Bazzdzdn. 

31. 

Carmichaelganj. 

32. 

Katra Shah A lam. 

33. 

Sardi Ndhar Khan. 

34. 

Haaanganj. 

35. 

Kabul pura. 

36. 

Chaube Muhalla. 

37. 

Sardi Ghura. 

38. 

Barhdmpur. 

89. 

Shahbdzpur. 

40. 

Mustafaganj. 

41. 

Muhalla Kanungo. 

42. 

Tiketganj. 

43. 

Sardi Karawan. 

44. 

Sarai Nau. 

45. 

Chakla. 

46. 

Patiali Sarai. 

47. 

Alamgirlganj. 

48. 

Jogipura. 

49. 

Pdji Tola. 

50. 

Kalsen Muhalla. 

61. 

Chaudhari Sardi. 

62. 

Lautanpur. 

53. 

Uparpara. 


Carmichaelganj. 
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gown before tbe fierce heat of summer has had -time to escape -from the earth. 
After the germination of the seed, which takes place in about five days, the crop 
is weeded some two or three times. No watering is required, and the grain 
ripens without further labour. Urd is always, and til generally, sown in the 
same field as these large millets, which flourish best on a slight incline, or in 
some other position where water eannot lodge about their roots. Sugarcane 
demands a more toilsome culture than any of the growths 
Sugarcane. already mentioned. The field set apart for its reception is 

first well manured , 1 and afterwards ploughed from fifteen to twenty times 
between the months of July and February. The oane is then planted in small 
slips or cuttings about eight inches long, which are covered carefully over with 
earth. After some ten days these slips begin to sprout, and when in the 
beginning of May the plants have sprung to a fair height the soil round 
their roots is loosened and weeded. Between this process and the burst of 
the rains the crop is watered several times : and when on the setting in of 
winter it begins to ripen, the sugar-mills are put in readiness and the reap- 
ings commence. The preparation from the cane of raw sugar and molasses 
will not here bo described, as the subject will fall more appropriately under 
on the head of trade and manufactures in Part I II. of this 

work. Cotton is sown broadcast after the first few show- 
ers of the rainy season in land that has undergone four or six preliminary 
ploughings. The crop germinates about a week afterwards, and from this time 
until four months later, when the first pods appear, is weeded four or five 
times. When ripe, these pods burst open, showing the cotton within them, 
and the picking then begins. The operation is repeated every three or four 
days, as fresh pods become ready for plucking, and is continued regularly 
until the plant is nipped and withered by the frosts of Deoember. The 
-pod yields about two-thirds of seed or binaula , to one-third of raw cotton or 
bdnga : and the one is separated from the Other by a process of mangling be- 
tween two rollers, iron and wooden respectively. Cotton most not be sown in 
depression of the surface, nor indeed in any place where water is likely to settle 
Ul M about its roots. The cultivation of rice differs aocording to 

the variety sown, the principal varieties being tathi, jhabdi, 
and khonder . Of these the most ' common is the cathi , so called because its croo 
ripens about sixty (s&th) days after appearing above ground. The seed, which 

* The manure used is of various kinds, such ss indigo refuse, or wood and straw ashes. The 

rffnfhtaaed T fnti nd ° aWle s in the North- West Provinces too valuable u article of fuel tub* 
,°h u * ed *° r purposes of manuring : and it is almost needless to remark that such i 
as guano and coprolites are unknown. * uc “ 1 


t manures 
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commodious ganj or market-place,” and proceeds to describe it as follows: — 
“ It consists of wide streets in the form of a cross, with wide open central circle, 
the roadways well made with kunkur (nodular limestone), saucer surface drains 
on each side, and good brickwork shops on either hand. Here the business of 
Budaun seems to have concentrated itself, as out of the whole number of shops 
only six remained unlet at the time of my visit.” The other thoroughfares of 
the town are not such as to require any special mention ; but there is no doubt 
that Budaun has improved in general appearance and cleanliness since about 
1850, when Mr. Court describes its streets as narrow “ and proportionably 
dirty.” 


The civil station of Budaun is small and contains few houses of the class 
Civil station occupied by Europeans ; such houses arc indeed not required 
in any number, for the European residents are limited to two 
or three judicial and executive officers, a civil surgeon, superintendent of police, 
district engineer, and (occasionally) an assistant sub-deputy opium agent. 
Owing to the proximity of the force at Bareilly no troops are quartered here, 
and there is no resident district and sessions judge, the duties of that office being 
divided between the judges of Bareilly and Shahjahanpur. The civil station 
is surrounded by a good metalled road, planted with a fine avenue of trees. 

The principal ancient buildings of Budaun are the fort, the Jdmi Mas- 
Principal build- jid, Rauza-i-Ikhlds Khan, Ziyarat-i-Sayyid Ahmad, 
ings. Ancient. Ziyarat-i-Miranji Shahid, Makbara Chimui, and Makbara 
Makhddma Jab an. 


The fort can hardly be. described as an existing building, being little 

The fort. more tban t,ie remaim of an ancient wall. It has been 

already mentioned, but some further account of its con- 
struction and history may be found interesting. There are two traditions as to 
its origin : one, that it was founded by B6ja Buddh about 905 A.P. ; the other, 
that its was founded by his descendant Baja -Ajayap&l about 1175. Its walls* 
built of limestone and brick, were so broad and solid that it is said four chariots 
could stand abreast on them, and the inhabitants suppose that its foundations 
were laid some 60 or 70 feet below the ground, though why such deep founda- 
tions were necessary does not appear. It had originally three large gates : the 
northern, called Bhartaul ; the eastern, called Marhi or M&rhai ; and the south- 
ern, called Sotha; but, with the exception of the Bhartaul gate, whose remains 
are still shown in muhalla Mirzaganj, none of these are now visible. Opposite 
the Marhi gate was buried a chief named Burhan Kfitil, or entitled Benin 
Kotwal, who was slain while storming the fort with Saldr-i-Masatid, The 
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is steeped in water all night before sowing, is after the beginning of the rams 
sown broadcast in moist or marshy ground prepared for its reception by two 
* or three ploughings : and the crop is weeded once or twice daring its growth. 
He jhabdt, on the other hand, is sown at -the beginning of the hot weather, 
and is slow in growth, being rarely ready for reaping until December. Ab the 
young crop has to brave the fierce heat of the summer winds, it must of course 
be sown in the neighbourhood of a swamp, or some other spot where irrigation 
is easy. The crop is watered regularly until the beginning of the rains, and its 
field is before the sowings ploughed about half a dozen times. Khonderh a 
variety resembling jhabdt , the only difference between the culture of the v two 
being that before receiving the former the field must be first prepared by irriga- 
tion. 

The processes of threshing (gahdi) and winnowing {saildi), which are com- 
Threshing and win- mon to mo8 t of the crops just mentioned, remain to be 
cowing. noticed. For the threshing-floor (JchaUhdn) is selected a 

smooth level spot or area in its original sense, a spot overshadowed by trees 
being preferred. This floor is carefully scraped and cleaned, and the newly-reaped 
crop iB afterwards spread over it. Some half a dozen bullocks are then tethered 
together by their necks and driven round over the ears of grain in the old 
Jewish manner. This process continues for two or three days, until the grain 
is thoroughly trampled out of its husk. According to Mr. Carmichael , u the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn'* 1 is seldom muzzled ; but in the eastern districts 
of the North-West Provinces, where a rope-work bag or net is attached to the 
snout of the tantalized bullock, the reverse is fhe case. When the threshing has 
been completed winnowing begins. The grain and husks are shovelled up together 
in a flat grass-work basket, open at one side, and in form somewhat resembling 
the dustpan into whioh the dust of English houses is swept. The winnower 
then stands with his back to windward, and holds the basket aloft, slowly and 
gently shaking out its contents. The seed, being the heaviest, falls at his feet, 
but the lighter husks or chaff are before. reaching the ground carried 
some little distance by the wind. This chaff ( bhdsa) is not allowed to lie 
where it falls, but is carefully gathered up as fodder for the oattle. 

As already mentioned, there is no canal irrigation in this district. The.fields 
, ' are watered either from wells, masonry and earthen, or from 

Irrigation, . t , 

lakes* ponds, swamps, or rivers. Twenty-four per cent of 
the whole cultivated area of the district is thus irrigated, the proportion of 
1 Deuteronomy, xxr., i. 
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place of Ins burial was called after this ancient worthy, but the name has 
been corrupted into Burankhatt&l. 1 

The J6mi Masjid or cathedral mosque stands on the higher part of the old 

town, in the ward now known as Maulavi Tola. Its com- 

The Jami Masjid. , . . ...... 

manding position renders it a conspicuous object in the 

landscape, and it can be seen for many miles around Budaun, but most clearly 

■*Yerr: villages on the west, towards which the country slopes. It is a fine domed 

building of stone, which was certainly brought from a distance, and probably 

from Bijnor. The dome has some pretensions to beauty, and the gilded globe 

finial which surmounts it is about 90 feet from the ground. Attached to the 

mosque is an outer court containing a tank, and the total area of the precincts 

is 72,720 square feet. Until a few years ago these precincts included a ruined 

cloister, rendered more picturesque by the fine old trees that had grown up 

amidst its broken arches. But these ruins have been removed in the course of 

modern “ improvements.” The mosque was either converted out of, or built 

from the materials of, an ancient Hindu temple and hostel that had stood on 

the same site. The former alternative seems the more probable, as Musalman 

conquerors rarely troubled themselves to destroy any heretic shrine that might 

be converted to the uses of Islam. 2 The foundation of the original temple is, 

like that of the fort, ascribed sometimes to Buddh, and sometimes to Ajayap&l. 

It was dedicated to Sommxth, one of the numerous synonyms for the god 

Shiva, and contained an idol called Nilkanthi Mabadeo, that is, Shiva of the 

azure neck. The hostel or dharmsala attached to the temple contained a well 

that is still in existence, and known by the name of Chub Bhandar, meaning, 

perhaps, the '^storehouse well. 

But whoever doubt may enshroud the foundation of the former temple, 
it is certain thait the present mosque was built by Bukn-ud-din, who from A.D. 
1228 till 123o, when he succeeded his father Altamish on the throne of Delili, 
was governor of Budaun. From the fact of its having been erected during the 
reign of Shams-ud-dm Altamish, this mosque is sometimes called “Shamsi and 
on the outer gateway is an Arabic inscription whioli has been translated thus : — 

“ Enter in peace ! The great Sultan, the master of the necks of nations, 
Shams-utl-dunya-va-din ; 3 the helper of Islfimaud the Muslims, the most just of 

1 The weight of authority is in favour of the tradition that the chief was named Burhan Katil, 
and served under Salar-i MasaGd. But a BerGn Kotwal, or country police inspector, is said to 
have fallen while storming the city with the later besieging force under Kutb-ud-din, and 
to have been buried in the same place, The person is evidently the same, though his name and 
epoch are differently given. 

8 ^, ca f e ^ point is that of St. Sophia's at Constantinople ; but instances nearer Budaun 
may be found in the mosque of Aurangzeb at Benares and the present Jami Masjid at Ktawa. 

3 i.e., Sun of the world and the faith. 
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irrigation to cultivation being highest in pargenehs' flstin and Bisanh. Tfie 
following table will, however, show the details for each parganah as well as for ^ 
the district at large : — 






Cultivated area in acre#. 

Proportion 
el irrigation 
to cultiva- 
tion. 


Parganah. 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigated 

Total. 

Bisauli 


• •a 

IM 

17,065 

35,4*7 

62,622 

Per cent, 

82 

Salts! 



Ml 

16,416 

29,140 

45,456- 

86 

Jslamnagar 

hi 

aaa 

Ml 

21,180 

5", 441 

80,621 

26 

Hot 

tit 



27,004 

70, U7 

97,131 

28 

Sahas win 


Ml 

••• 

16,370 

87,378 

104,248 

16 

SaUinpur 


as 

... 

29,689 

65,443 

95,382 

81 

Uaahal 

... 


... 

18,164 

61,088 

79,342 

28 

Budaun 

... 

... 

... 

19,416 

66,106 

86,622 

22 

Ujb&ni 

... 

Ml 

MS 

20,671 

64,143 

64,814 

24 

Asadpur 

«•« 

• M 

• •• 

7,806 

46,103 

63,909 

14 

Rajpurtt 

Ml 

«»• 

MS 

8,573 

43,719 

52,292 

16 



Total 


202,544 

628,646 

831,189 

24 


Well irrigation. 


By the cultivators themselves well irrigation is considered the best* 
(i What is better than mother’s milk ?” (Md he dddh ae kyd 
bihtar ? ) enquires one of their proverbs : that is, what water 
is better for a crop than the water of the earth that bears it? There are three 
different kinds of well. The best and most durable is of course the masonry well, 
hut this is expensive, costing from Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 in construction. Next 
comes the moti dharti kua , or well of thick earth, which, thanks to the tenacity 
of the soil in which it is dug, will last for over twenty years without any masonry 
support to its walls. Wells of this sort vary in cost according to their depth from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 ; but they exist only in favoured portions of Isldmnagar, Usahat* 
and a few other pargatiahs where the soil admits of their construction. Both 
masonry and thick earth wells are of much the same diameter, and water about a 
quarter of an acre daily. They are both worked in the following manner: a raised 
slope or bullock-ruu leads up to the mouth of the well, over which, a small 
grooved wheel revolves on an axle supported by earthen pillars or wooden forks* 
The well-rope works on this wheel, producing a godd deal of querulous creak- 
ing from the latter. A pair of bullocks — beasts whose sluggish disposition peculi- 
arly fits them for slow labour of this sort — are then yoked to one end of the 
rope and driven down the incline, thereby hauling up the leathern bucket 
ipul) attached to the other end. Wheu the bucket reaches the top of the well 
its contents are upset into a small reservoir (parohd) dug beside the mouth, and 
from this reservoir the water is conducted in shallow channels to any part of 
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rulers and kings, Abul Muzaffar Altamisli, the emperor, assistant to the com- 
mander of the faithful (may God perpetuate his kingdom!) In the blessed 
month of Ramazan, 628” (November, 1230 A,D.) 

It is said that when the old temple was demolished or altered by the- 
iconoclastic Muslim, Shiva of the azure neck and other gods his companions in 
misfortune were ignominiously hidden away in some neighbouring wells. The 
Hindds assert that the idols are still in existence, although the wells which con- 
tain them are buried under the ruins of the old fort. During the conflagration 
of A.D. 1571 the dome of the mosque fell in, and Kutb-ud-din KliAn, who was 
at that time governor of Budaun, ordered his son Rishwar Khan to repair the 
building. Inscriptions on either side of the entrance arch record that the 
repairs thus ordered were completed in A.D. 1604. A colony of bees is now- 
settled in the restored dome. Attached to the door of the mosque is an iron 
chain formerly used for the trial by ordeal of suspected criminals. It was 
supposed that the chain would shrink away from the contaminating touch 
of the guilty, but would allow itself to be handled at pleasure by the 

innocent. 

The Rauza or mausoleum of Iklilas Kh&n stands about a mile east of the 
city, at the junction of several roads, including that Irom 
Rauza Ikhl&s Klmn. Cud ’ aun to ghdhjahaupur. It crowns a slight eminence, and 

consists of a square brick and limestone tower surmounted by four turrets. Iklilas 
Kh&n was the son of the Kisliwar Khan just mentioned in connection with the 
Jami Masjid. He was himself a contemporary of Shahjahan (A.D. Ib28-lb58), 
and was employed by that monarch in one or inoro of the Persian campaigns 
(A.D. 1637-1653) that ensued when Ali Mardan, the Persian governor o 
KandahAr, revolted and surrendered his provinco to the Dehli emperor. o 
(Ikhlas) had already served with distinction in the Dakkhan against the insur- 
gent Khdn-i-Jah&n Lodi (A.D. 1629-1630). Sh&l.jahau bestowed on him the 
title of Dohazari (man of two thousand), a word formed either on the same 
principle as millionaire, and meaning that he drew a salary of Rs. 2,000 a month, 
or on that of centurion, and meaning*that lie was in command of 2,000 men. The 
former interpretation is the one locally' adopted, but the latter seems the more 
probable when we consider that Ikhlas was a military chief. 1 The mausoleum 
is in "ood preservation. Between .the mutiny and the completion of the 
present jail it was used as a prison , and it has- from time to time been occu- 
pied as a residence by European officers stationed temporarily in the district. 

i Accordant to Forbes’ Dictionary Yahhazdri (man of one thousand) may mean either the 
commander of 1,000 men or the recipient of Rs. l,ooo monthly. 
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the surrounding fields where it may be required. It will be seen that at least 
twb persons are needed to work the well, t. one tp drive the bullocks, and 
the other to overturn the bucket and give directions to the bullock-driver. 

The lastand most inferior kind of well is the earthen one dug'in loose and 
friable soil. This excavation, although supported during its brief existence by 
a wicker-work lining of pliable twigs, rarely lasts for more than one season, 
being dug about Christmas, and falling in with the first heavy downpour of 
rain some six months afterwards. The spot where such a well has stood is 
easily recognized by the circular depression in the ground and the small heap 
of effrth beside it. Such depressions are called j hard 8, and are often ploughed 
up just before assessments are effected, in order thut the settlement offioer may 
be deluded into the belief that the soil is incapable of irrigation. Even when 
industriously worked, such wells will not water more than ten poles of land 
daily. They are called charkhi or dhenkali wells, according to the manner in 
which they are worked. On either side of the charkhi wellB is fixed a wooden 
upright, and across the top of these two uprights is laid a beam which acts as 
an axle for a large wooden Vharkh or wheel. On the wheel works a rope with 
an earthen vessel ( karxodra ) attached to each end. The wheel is turned, and as 
one vessel ascends full of water, the other descends to be filled. This simple 
apparatus must not be confused with the so-called Persian wheel used for well 
irrigation in the Panj&b and other parts of India. The rope or band wound 
arouud that wheel is air endless loop with many water-pots attached, and 
r, Ambles in principle the mud-dredging machines which may be seen at work 
on some of our British harbours and estuaries. The dhenkali is a long lever 
pole turning on a fulcrum formed by two uprights. To the butt-end of the 
pole is fixed a weight : to -the other is. secured a rope with the bucket attached. 
The latter vessel is lowered into the well by hauling down the rope, and lifted 
out again by the weight at the other end of the pole. The dhenkali system 
of drawing water is not peculiar to Rohilkhand, or indeed any other part of 
India, but exists even in Europe. 1 

The only remaining method of irrigation is by lifting water from rivers. 
Lift Irri ga tion lakes, or other stores of the pure element in its still or run- 

ning state. Amongst such reservoirs must be included the 
Khars or small exoavations made by the cultivators in places where the water 
lies very near the surface. The manner of lifting is in every case the same. 
A. channel is dug in the bank of the reservoir, and from this the water is baled 
with baskets into another channel some four feet higher. If the level of the 


1 Tor as Illustration sen Gazetteer, IV., 618. 
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The ziyarat or tomb 1 of Sayyid Ahmad is situated about a mile north-east 
Ziyarat-i-Sayyid of Budaun, on the Bareilly road, near the village of NawAda. 
Ahmad. Sayyid Ahmad was a person held in great sanctity by the 

Musalm&ns, and the mausoleum owes certain miraculous powers to his presence 
therein. Those, for instance, who place sweetmeats in a recess in one of the walls 
are supposed to find relief from any sickness or other affliction under which they 
may be suffering. There is a fair here every Wednesday, and on high-days and 
festivals the grave of the saint is decked out with cloth. On the north side of the 
building is a pond called Sdgar (or the sea) in which people occasionally bathe. 
The ziy&rat of Miranji the Shahid or martyr stands in muhalla Sayyidbara, 
Ziyarat-i-Mirauji within and near the north gate of the fort or old town. Miran- 
Sh#hld * j* Mulhim or Malhan was the tutor of Saldr-i-Masafid, and fell 

fighting against tho infidels during the latter’s assault on Budaun about A.D. 1028. 
The Makbara or cemetery of Chimni is located in tho west of the city, 
about half a mile from the Jdmi Masjid. Cbimni was the 
sister of the Ikhlas Khan lately mentioned, and this fact fixes 
the date of the building at about A.D. 1660. 

The tomb of Makhdiima Jahan, mother of tho Emperor Ala-ud-dm 
Makhdumn Jahan’s (A.D. 1444-1450), stands on tho Shaikhupur road, just outside 
muhalla Mi ran Sar.'ii. An inscription over theentrance records 
that the building was completed in A.D. 1472. Ala-ud-din is himself supposed to 
lie buried in this building, and it is indeed certain that he died and was interred 
at Budaun. Writing in 1873, Mr. Carmichael remarks that this mausoleum is 
ill cared for, and suggests that Government should undertake its preservation. 

Besides tho buildings already mentioned there are many other smaller 
tombs of Muslim worthies in Budaun, and owing to this fact the town is some- 
times called Piranshahr, or the city of saints. Indeed, as early as the thirteenth 
century the poet Amir Khusru wrote of Budaun as follows : — 

Zibas kaz markad-i ahl-i basfrat mamba-ijud ast , 

Bajde surma dar dida kasham kh&k-i Badayun-ra, 

° Abundant virtue hath that soil where sleep the good and just, 

So on my eyes, instead of salve, I sipear Badayun’s dust.” 8 

1 A ziyarat, or more accurately ziy&rat-gah, is a tomb or other spot to which pilgrimages 
(ziydratcn) are made. 

2 Or in prose— 

Forasmuch as from the resting-place of Shfis flows a spring of bounty, 

, 1 apply to my eyes instead of collyrium the dust of Badayun. 

Yamin-ud-din Muhammad Hasan, better known under his nom de plume of Amir Khusru. was 
horn m A.D. 1*263, and died in 1835. 'He was the constant friend and companion of prince Mu- 
hammad, son and heir-apparent of the Emperor Ghiy6s-ud-d!n Balban (1268-1286); and when that 
prince was slain in repelling Mughal invasion of the Panj&b, the poet also was taken prisoner. 
His principal works, written like the couplet just quoted in Persian, are as follow I.. Kirin-u’s 
Vrf Conjun , ct ! on °J Two Auspicious Planets) : II., Four Diwans, or books of odes ; III,, 
Ashika (A Innumorataji and IV., Ijdz-i Khusruvi (The Miracles of Khusru), * 


Makbara Chimni. 
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water be much below that of the land to be watered, two or more lifts pf this, 
sort are required. The baskets used are called beria, and are 3 or 4 feet long 
by 8 or 10 inches deep, their ordinary price being about 2 annas each. At 
eaoh end of the basket are attached strings by which the lifters lower and jerk 
it up again. Not less than two men, one on each ride of the lift, are required 
to work it : and thus worked, one lift will irrigate about a rood of land daily. 


It has been already mentioned 1 that the water of the Ganges is some- 
times accused of depositing the impure carbonate of soda 
Beh ' known as reh. tjaar dharti, as earth impregnated with.this 

deposit is called, is certainly found only in spots which are or have been sifbject 
to inundations from that river, and never on the bdngar or uplands. It is not 
met with on land where, owing to the presence of ravines or undulations, water 
cannot lodge, nor, strange to say, on land flooded by the R&raganga. The soil 
which it most affects is mattiydr or clayey mould. Reh does not at once make 
its appearance on the surface of the soil which it has impregnated. During 
the winter and summer it lies torpid, efflorescing in blotches of whitish-grey 
powder all through the autumnal rains, and most tctively towards their close. 
The villagers scrape up and collect it, as it forms an ingredient in native soap. 
“ The presence of this reh in any land may,” writes Mr. Carmichael, “ be con- 
sidered as primd facie evidence of its unculturableness. Bat tbe people do in 
particular localities, especially in the immediate neighbourhood of villages, re- 
claim Bmall patches of this land, which they do by the following process. They 
first plough up the land after the Christmas rains, and then taking the old 
thatch from their houses and chopping it up very fine, plough it into the soil 
thoroughly. They then plant oat cane in the field, and the roots of this crop 
striking deep into the earth, and well beyond the region of reh (for the soil is 
not ordinarily impregnated with this beyond the depth of 3 or 4 inches), the 
crop comes in due time to maturity. Whatever crop, however, is sown in the 
first instance must be of a description that will take deep root into the earth 
before the periodical rains set in, otherwise the reh, at that time becoming 
active, burns up the roots thereof. After the land has once had a good crop on 
it in this manner, it is available for any crop. High manuring is also resorted 
to to reclaim this land, but nothing is so efficacious as the process whioh I have 
described above.” 


But the local sterility caused by the deposits of water is far less serious 
• than the general sterility t sometimes caused by the want 

of water : and during the last 120 years Budaun has suffered 
l P«ge e. 
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The principal modern buildings are of less interest, and in fact include 
Principal modern little beyond the Government offioes usually found at the 

buildings. headquarters of a district. Amongst them may be men- 

tioned the town-hall, the courts, the jail, the dispensary, the sardis or 
hostels, the chief distillery, the church and mission chapel, and the various 
schools. 

The town-hall, a two-storied building surrounded by a garden, occupies 
a central position at the junction of several roads, and just outside the principal 
market. In the lower story are the offices of the municipality, and in the 
upper is located a literary institute, founded in 1868 at the wish of Sir William 
Muir. 1 This institute consists of a library and reading-room, and for a small 
monthly subscription supplies its mombers (principally native gentlemen) with 
a few English and vernacular newspapers and books. 

The courts consist of (1) a sessions-house, which with the offices and 
stables attached is used by the judges on their quarterly visits to Budaun ; and 
(2) a range of courts and offices for the magistrate-collector, his coadjutors, 
and other judicial officers. These last, which include the Government treasury , 
were rebuilt not many years ago, and are superior in capacity and comfort to 
the head-offices of many larger districts. Contiguous to the courts are the 
jail and police lines. The former can accommodate on occasion some 450 
prisoners. 

The dispensary is a commodious building with two wings, one of which 
was built at the cost of a Muhammadan gentleman, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din of 
Shaikhupur. This institution is supported partly by Government endowment 
and partly by voluntary contributions. There are two large sarais, one in Car- 
michaelganj near the town-hall, and an older one close to Mustaf&ganj. In 
sardi Nahar Kh&n, at no great distance from the courts, is the sadr or chief 

distillery. 

About the church there is little to say, except that it was opened for ser- 
vice in 1872. It might be supposed that two places of Christian worship were 
hardly needed at Budaun ; but there is also a chapel belonging to the American 
Methodist Mission. The Christian cemetery is in the Company Bagh or public 
gardens. The zilaor district school (until lately known as a high school) is 
situated in the K&lsen ward. In the same building is housed one of the three 
branches of the tahsili school, the other two being located in the Kam&ngar&n 
and Cbaube muhallas respectively. There is a municipal free school in Car- 
michaelganj, and there are several girls’ schools in different parts of the city. 

1 The then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
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from no less than five serious famines produced by drought The first we Hear 
of during that period is the famine of 1761, mentioned in Niydz Ahmad’s 
‘’History of the Eohillas,” who were at that time the governing power. All that 
we know of this calamity is that immense- numbers of people died from starva- 
tion, and that many emigrated to seek their bread in more favoured parts 
of the country. “ It has not been possible to ascertain,” naively re ma rks 
Maulati Muhammad Karim, 1 “ what measures were adopted by the Govern- 
mejit of the day for the relief of the poor.” In all probability that Govern- 
ment adopted the lamer faire policy so dear to most oriental rulers. Of 
the next famine, that of 1803-4, we of course hear more, as it occurred 
fiicst the introduction of British rule. The spring harvest was in that year very 
scanty, and the autumn crops completely failed. The demands of the tax- 
.. gatherers were met in somo 'instances by violence, although payers of land reve- 
* nue generally adopted the more prudent course of absconding to evade their 
liabilities. No less than 54 estates in parganahs Budaun, Kot, and Usahat 
were declared by the civil courts forfeited to Government on account of the 
default or evasion of their holders. Government, however, behaved with great 
liberality, and, except in the case of one village (Usd wan), where the landholders 
had been guilty of continued acts of violence, declined to put the decrees 
obtained in force, and even restored this village to its original holders upon 
payment of Rs. 700. v 


Famine ot 1837-38. 


The third great famine was in 1837-38, oalled by Mr. Court “a year of 
drought unparalleled in the annals of our Indian his- 
tory.” The price of grain rose to- a rupee for seveti 
sers (about 14tbs.) Thousands died of starvation, many of the survivors 
emigrated, and the cultivators were often forced by hunger to sell even 
their agricultural tools. During the months of August and September, 1837 
no, less than 200 dacoities 2 — if thefts of grain in the course of a bread-riot 
may be oalled by so hard a term— were committed, and the police appear to 
have been unable to cope with the general tumult. « Food,” writes Mr Court 
* was demanded of the grain merchant. His refusal was followed shortly by an 
attack on his grain-pits. The police establishments were inadequate to ouard 
even the persons apprehended. Mr. Clarke, the magnate, told the modIo 
they must trust to themselves for protection. Military aid was obtained • the 
townspeople kept up an establishment of guards j the daooits were frequently 
worsted in the attack and beaten back. In the course of a month -and V 
1 The Deputy Collector of Budaun, who has written a . n n aa “ * 

the vernacular. ’ nas w,ltten * valQable memoir of the district In 

* A dacoity (dakiiii) is defined by Motion 391 ot the Indian Penal Code as a roM.«ra t • 
theft with violence) by five or more perione. a robbery («,*., 
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“ ' " (ohlef P ol '“ ■“«")• They have no buildings of their own, 
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From a commercial point of view Bndaun is not a place of any impor- 

tJres de an<1 Dlanufac - ta,lce * “ h ma )’ be said generally,” writes Mr. Whish, “that 
only such things as the necessities of a fairly lar<r 0 city and 
cm station make indispensable are produced here.” The only manufacture 
that can he mentioned aa peculiar lo the town is a kind of ,>api,r-,nacl>e ink- 
stand or writing-case. The list of the principal trade, with the number of 
persons engaged in each, has already been given. 

The municipality of Budaiin is composed of twelve members, of whom three 
Municipality. a, ’ e official > a »d the remainder elected by the tax-payers, 
in 187T 77 f li r n a ' n °° n ’° 18 derived chiefly from an octroi tax, which 
shows th - e at Rs ' °’ 5 ' 7 per head of population. The following statement 

Snows the income nvnnnr ,‘t«» A A* i' ° 


Income. 


Opening balance 


Class I.— Food and drill k 
„ II.— Animals iW 
slaughter. ' 

„ III,— Pud 
>» IV.— Building mate-, 
rials. 

» V.— Drugs 

„ VI. — Tobacco 
„ VII. —Textile fabrics, 
» VIII.— Metals 


Total Octroi 

Tax on professions and 
trades. 

Rents 
Ga rd ens 
Fines 
Pounds 

Extraordinary 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


14,122] 

1,882 

0,174 

211 

289 

289j 

1,681 

024 


15,907 


6,448 

61 

221 

278j 

”'889, 


30,310 31,956 


1873-71 

. 187 4-75 

1875-76. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 1 ,38 1 

9,161 

7,119 

0,878 

8,705 

9,297 

072 

600 

460 

1,197 

1,321 

1 1,203 

603 

878 

1,034 

1,302 

00 

2,466 

778 

1,226 
105 
2,4 10 
673 

1,029 

192 

2,784 

511 


1870-77 


4,875 

20 ) 

160 

327] 

63 

704, 


Rs. 

6,033 1 


0,251 

622 

1,251 

891 

1,148, 
I9t 
2,62 2 1 
6 GO 


Expenditure, 


Collections 


10,003 16,350; 


4,751 

30 | 

360 

277 

7 

723 


Head-office 
Supervision 
Original works,, 
Repairs 
Police 
Education 
Charitable gra: 
Conservancy 


29,851 


28,533 


Road-watering, 

Lighting 

Gardens 
Contributions „ 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary „ 


Total 


1873-74 

1874-75 

. 1876-76 

. 1876-77. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

• • 2,20£ 

2,29£ 

2,407 

2,617 

287 

179 

126 

126 

.. ... 

... 

••• 

... 

.. 6,702 

6,999 

4,386 

7,151 

6,355 

1,229 

2,404 

3,259 

6,301 

6,268 

6,282 

i 5,291 

1,039 

1,438 

1 1,463 

1,353 

3, 1,320 

1,306 

1,314 

1,315 

3,334 

4,429 

4,676 

4,440 

43 

16 

48 

91 

915 

884 

853 

892 

86 

76 

68 

125 

’‘*806 

'"567 

"*744 

*’*613 

148 

148 

148 

471 

27,166 

24,886 

23,818 

27,444 
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,half this species of crime was put down.” The measures of relief adopted 
were as follows : remissions of land-tax were granted to the amount of 
Rs. 3,05,755, and the progressive demands, which had at the newly completed 
revenue settlement been adopted for some parganahs, were made stationary. 
Recoverable arrears for years preceding that settlement were altogether remit- 
ted) even in oases where engagements to pay by instalments had been taken 
from the landholders. Mr. Clarke collected from the wealthier inhabitants 
subscriptions for the relief of their poorer fellow-subjeots, but no documents now 
exist to show the amount attained by this relief fund, or the manner in which 
it was spent. 

The next scaroity, that of 1861, was less serious. The rainfall had 
in 1860-61 been very deficient, and as a consequence the 
Scarcity of 1860 61. au j uma harvest was only a third or a half of what it 

should have been. The spring crops of 1861 failed everywhere except in 
a few favoured spots, and even in these the outturn was greatly below the 
average. The prices of grain rose, and distress began to make itself felt 
in August, 1860, the former becoming highest in March, and the latter in 
June, 1861. With the ripening of the earlier rain crops the famine of 
course abated greatly, and had disappeared entirely by the beginning of the 
following year (1862) : but in the meanwhile many deaths had taken place 
from starvation or its attendant diseases. Notwithstanding the general 
hunger, few dacoities or agrarian outrages were Committed, or at least reported. 
On the appearance of distress, relief measures were promptly undertaken by 
tfie magistrate, Mr. Carmichael. A famine fund was raised, and eventually 
amounted to nearly Rs. 23,822, of which Rs. 18,000 were contributed by the 
central relief committee at Agra, Rs. 2,772 by Government, and the remain- 
der by private subscribers. This fund more than sufficed to defray the total 
cost of relief measures, which was Rs. 21,107 only. Able-bodied agricul- 
tural paupers wore employed first in filling up unsightly holes in the city of 
Budaun and its neighbourhood, and afterwards in metalling the Bareilly and 
H&thras road, receiving for this labour a pittance sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. Old and infirm persons were supplied with cooked food 1 and 
received into the poor-houses which were opened in each parganah. Paupers unao* 
customed to the harder forms of toil were employed on a petty allowance in 
making rope and other light labour, but the number of snch persons waB very 
small. And lastly, respectable women, who had according to the custom of the 

1 Except in cases of extreme destitution, the Hindu will not touch food cooked by a member 
of a lower caste or different religion. The same remark applies to the lower classes of Muham- 
madans, who hare borrowed (or retained, when descended from converts) a large number of 
i Hindu customs. 
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and the following statement shows the imports and the consumption per head 
of population of all taxable articles for the last two years 



1876-76. 

1876-77. 

Articles. 

Net. 

Net 





Net 

Net 





imports 

imports 

Consumption 

imports 

imports 

Consumption 


in 

in 


per Head. 

in 

in 

per 

head. 


quantity. 

value. 




1 

quantity. 

value. 




Mds. 

Rb. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

Mds. 

J{s. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

Grain ... 

Sugar, refined ... 
Do., unrefined ... 
Ghi 

2,33,907 

1,898 

20,073 

... 

i 

7 

0 

0 

19 

2 

26 

3 

7 

10 

2,32,951 

2,905 

19,776 

#M 

7 

0 

0 

18 

3 

25 

1 1 

11 

9 

Animals for slaugh- 

1,929 

I *'* 


0 

2 

7 

2,007 

Ml 

0 

2 

9 

ter 

Oil 

Ml 

25,652 

R. 

0 

13 

1 

... 

29,324 

R.O 

15 

0 

X M» 

Oilseeds 

Fuel 

346 

8,168 

Ml 

M 

M. 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 

7 

403 

9,194 

... 

M. 0 
M. 0 

0 

11 

8 

12 

X UC* 

2,773 

Mt 

M. 

0 

3 

9 

2,152 

... 

M. 0 

2 

12 

Building m aterials, 

24,413 

r 

29,738 •< 

M. 

0 

SI 

4 

1 17,991 

29,032 ) 

M. 0 

23 

0 



L 

R. 

0 

15 

2 

1 

t 

R. 0 

14 

10 

Drugs, gums/ aud 
spices * 

2,623 

f 

27,085 •( 

M. 

0 

S 

5 

[ 2,272 

31,634) 

M. 0 

2 

14 



l 

R. 

0 

13 

10 

) 

( 

R. 1 

0 

3 

Tobacco 

Cloth 

4,641 

• t • l 

M. 

0 

5 

13 

4,818 


M. 0 

6 

2 

Metals 


1,79,268 

35,271 

R. 

H. 

6 

1 

11 

2 

10 

1 

Ml 

Ml 

1,64,694 

36,777 

R. r 
R. l 

4 

2 

4 

4 


As the history of the city has been fully told in that of the district, it 
History. wiU be unnecessary to give here more than a very brief 

outline of the former. The first historical as opposed to 
traditional event in the annals of Budauri was its siege and capture by Kutb-ud- 
din in 1196, when the last Hindu king was slain ; but legend speaks of an 
earlier capture by Sayyid SAlAr-i-Masaud GhAzi in 1028. The next name of 
note connected with the place is that of the Emperor Shams-ud-din, who, when 
governor of Budaun, is said to have built the Idgah to the west of the city 
During his reign TAj-ud-din Eldoz, king of Ghazni, was taken prisoner 
while invading the PanjAb (1215) and interred in the fort, where he died 
His tomb is still shown as “the grave of the Bactrian kin<V’ Rukn-ud-din 
afterwards emperor, became governor in 1228, and built, as Already mentioned’ 
the Jami Masjid. In 1255 the governor Imud-ud-din revolted, but was defeated 
by the imperial troops and executed : while in 1270 the Emperor GhiyAs-ud-dm 
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‘country lived in seclusion, were paid to spin thread out of cotton supplied to 
them gratis. The total number of persons who received relief was estimated at 
479,926. No remissions of revenue for the famine year itself were consi- 
dered necessary. But the landholders of sixty, villages in parganah Sahaswin, 
which had suffered more severely than the rest of the district, were absolved 
from payment of some arrears due on account of former years. To enable the 
famished peasantry to buy bullocks, seed-grain, and other requisites of cultiva- 
tion, the Agra committee advanced or gave a further sum of bis. 1,500. 

The last chapter in the annals of drought and hunger opens at the year 
„ 1869. The rains of 1868 had partially failed, and the outturn 

of the autumn harvest had been some 50 per cent, below the 
average. It was expected that the spring crop would yield even less, as severe 
frosts had added their mischief to that of drought ; but, thanks to a timely fall 
of rain in January and February, another half-harvest was garnered. There 
had thus been the outturn of but one complete harvest to supply the food of 
two, and this fact would alone be sufficient to account for a scarcity. But 
Mr. Whish is inclined to attribute the famine of 1869 rather to the high prices 
caused by an “ immense export of grain” to the Du&b and other places than to 
any “ deficiency in actual harvests.” 1 But to whatever cause the distress may 
have been originally due, it became to July, 1869, so great that the acting magis- 
trate found it necessary to institute measures of relief. These measures were 
much the same as those adopted during the preceding famine, the only differ- 
ence being that able-bodied paupers were now employed exclusively on the 
repair of district roads, and that fewer poor-houses for the old and infirm were 
opened than in 1861.- The total number of persons relieved wa9 707,287, of 
whom 292,192 were employed as labourers on the roads. The net cost 6f 
relief was Rs. 41,562, of which Rs. 23,922 were spent on the wages of pauper 
Workmen, and the remainder on gratuitous relief. The cost of road labour was 
defrayed out of the accumulated ferry fund and a special Government grant ; 
while the expense of gratuitous relief was borne chiefly by the central com- 
mittee, Government, and local subscribers. The revenue of 1869 was realized 
without difficulty, and it was deemed unnecessary to grant either remissions to 
the landholders or advances to the cultivators. As might have been expected* 
offences against property increased in proportion to the distress, but none of the 
crimes reported were of a very serious nature. That distress disappeared on the 
ripening of the earlier autumn crops, and in the end of September relief works 
were closed. The following statement ghows the prices of various grains, riot 

1 Mr. Henvey appears to be of the same opinion. See his report on the famino of 1 868-69, 
chapter IV. 9 
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visited the town and flogged the governor, Malik Bakbak, to death as a 

punishment for some alleged cruelties. The next rebellion witnessed by Budaun 

was that of its governor Amir Umr in 1299; but this movement was easily 

suppressed, and its author forfeited his life. For one hundred and twenty 

years afterwards no events of marked importance occurred in the city 

u I “2 6 nientioned that Ka ^l KhSn, who was appointed governor 

b!t° U Kh 38 ^ rl, th& KaW,pUra ward In 1419 the governor Muh6- 
bat Khan successfully revolted. The Emperor Sayyid Kbizr Kh&n be- 

sieged the rebellious fortress, but was forced to retire after a fruitless 
blockade of six months ; and Muhdbat Kh*n -remained in independent pos- 
session of Budaun until circumstances induced him to submit to the suc- 
ceeding monarch, Mubarak (1421). The next emperor, Ala-ud-din, retired 
after his abdication (1450) to Budaun, where ho built, as already told, a tomb for 
his mother. His son Sayyid Haidar is said to have founded the Mirdn Sardi 
muhalla of the city. In 1488 the rebel IMrbak Lodi of Jaunpur, being hard- 
pressed by his brother, the Emperor Sikandar, took refuge in Budaun, but was 
forced to capitulate after a short siege. The city was besieged for the last time 
in 1555, when a private quarrel between its governor Kambar Diwdna and his 
neighbour the governor of Sambhal caused the latter to invest and storm 
Budaun, putting his enemy to death. No further calamity befell the town 
until 1571, when ,t was almost destroyed by fire, and its great mosque injured, as 
above noticed. During the reign of Shahjahdn (1627-1658) the headquarters 
of the government were removed from Budaun to Bareilly, and the importance 
of the former was thereby considerably lessened. On the death of the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar (1719) the Bangash Nawdb of Farukhabad seized possession of 
the city ; but after little more than thirty years it was wrested from his son by 
the Rohillas under Hdfiz Rabmat. Budaun was now entrusted to the govern- 
ment of Fateh KMn, Khdnsamdn. Until a few years ago a memorial of his 
rule existed in the Khdnsdmdn bridge over the Sot, which he substituted for 
the original structure built by the governor Nazr Muhammad Khan in Shdhja- 
hdn’s reign, and destroyed by lightning. In 1852 Mr. Court describes this 
bridge as “frightfully ugly,” owing to modern repairs, which were as new 
cloth on an old garment; and it has since then been swept away by floods. 

On the death of Fateh Khdn in 1773 his sons Azim and Irshiddd quarrelled 
and after a brief possession of the city the former was ejected by the latter In 
the following year (1774) Budaun with the rest of Rohilkband was annexed 
by the Naw&b Yazir of Oudh, whose deputies governed the city until its 
cesssion to the British in 1801. It recovered some portion of its ancient 
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only daring the months of scarcity themselves, but daring the periods of deoline* 
and recovery that preceded and succeeded them : — ' 


Amount 0 / grain purchasable for one rupee. 


Tear. 

Month. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

. 

Bajra. 

Jo&r» 

Bice* . 

Gram. 




s. 

c. 

s. 

C. 

s. 

C. 

8. 

0 . 

Se 

C. 

0 . 

c. 

1868 

July 

tat 

24 

6 

33 

14 

23 

8 

15 

14 

17 

9 

30 

10 

it 

August 


23 

12 

31 

4 

22 

12 

24 

0 

16 

2 

29 

0 

99 

September 

Ml 

18 

11 

23 

11 

24 

0 

ee» 


12 

0 

23 

12 

#f 

October 

»•« 

14 

8 

18 

1 

17 

8 

16 

4 

12 

14 

17 

6 

99 

November 

• •• 

12 

10 

1« 

3 

16 

4 

14 

9 

10 

12 

14 

8 

»» 

December 


11 

2 

13 

14 

13 

15 

12 

8 

9 

5 

13 

8 

1869 

January 

• II 

12 

0 

15 

10 

12 

5 

13 

3 

10 

3 

13 

12 

It 

February 

tit 

11 

7 

15 

10 

12 

5 

13 

4 

10 

12 

12 

9 

ft 

March 

ttt 

12 

10 

15 

9 

12 

9 

13 

8 

10 

8 

13 

3 

ft 

April 


15 

0 

20 

14 

10 

12 

13 

8 

9 

14 

14 

7 

It 

May 

• •• 

14 

6 

16 

13 

•*< 


eee 


14 

8 

15 

0 

ft 

June 

•it 

12 

0 

14 

7 

8 

6 

8 

7 

9 

9 

12 

0 

ft 

July 

••f 

9 

3 

11 

10 

7 

3 

8 

7 

8 

6 

9 

8 

•> 

August 


9 

4 

11 

9 

4 

16 

7 

3 

8 

6 

9 

5 

II 

September 


9 

14 

12 

10 

8 

5 

9 

10 

9 

5 

9 

14 

99 

October 

••• 

8 

13 

11 

18 

18 

7 

19 

4 

10 

13 

9 

15 

91 

November 

tee 

10 

14 



17 

15 

23 

7 

10 

12 

8 

7 

If 

December 

eee 

8 

11 



17 

1 

19 

12 

10 

13 

7 

3 

1870 

January 

eee 

8 

5 



16 

15 

16 

15 

12 

0 

7 

5 

m 

February 

eee 

8 

11 


D] 

19 

12 

19 

7 

12 

0 

10 

13 

11 

March 

• •• 

12 

0 


H 

20 

11 

21 

0 

13 

3 

24 

3 


The prices here given are those for the last week in each month, and it 
seems hardly necessary to add that by e s. ’ is meant the ser of about 2 lbs., 


and by * c. ’ the chliat&k of about 2 oz. avoirdupois. 

A deficiency in the rainfall during the year 1877 was severely felt in this 
district. Poor-houses were again opened and relief works set on foot, 
but a timely fall of rain on the 6th of October enabled the cultivators to prepare 
the ground for the spring crops, and by restoring confidence lowered prices. 

There are no quarries of building stone or mines of any sort in the dis- 
trict ; stone is indeed seldom used in building, but for 
roofing red sandstone flags are sometimes imported 
from Agra. The price of such flags when 1£ inch thick is about Bs. 2-8-0 per 
hundred square feet. Slop-moulded bricks burnt in native kilns sell according 
to their dimensions, as follows ~ 


Building materials. 


Size. 

l*"X6 "X3 n 
9*X41"XS|" 
8 W X4 "Xli* 
8"X3 "XI " 


Approximate price. 
Rs. 7 per too. 


Rs. S „ „ 

* i» » 

Re. 1 „ 


99 
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importance when made in 1838 the headquarters of the district which bears its 
name. 

The only remarkable event* which has since then befallen Budaun was 
the rebellion of 1857. The immediate cause of the outbreak was the approach 
of a body of rebel troops from Bareilly on the 1st June in that year. The 
treasury guard mutinied, and on the arrival of their friends from Bareilly the 
Budaun insurgents broke open the jail and burnt the houses of the civil station. 
Meanwhile the European residents had fled towards Farukhabad. A rebel 
government wss now established, the first governor being Abdur Rahim Khfin. 
He was superseded in November by Mubarak Sh&h Khftn, who remained in 
power until General Penny’s victory at Kakrdla (May, 1858) forced him to fly 
from Budaun. British Government was now re-established, and in June a new 
magistrate-collector arrived to administer the district. 

Budaun, a tahsil in the district of tho same name, comprises the parganahs 
of Budaun and UjMni. The total area according to the census of 1872 contains 
439 square miles and 467 acres, of which 299 square miles and 374 acres aro 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 415 square 
miles and 433 acres, of which 282 square miles and 265 acres are cultivated, 75 
square miles and 283 acres are culturable, and 57 square miles and 525 acres 
are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,10 812 
(or with cesses Rs. 2,32,408), falling at Rs. 0-12-0 on the total area, Rs. 0-12-8 
on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-1-7 on the cultivated area. The 
population numbered 222,952 souls (103,745 females), giving 507 souls to tho 
square mile, distributed amongst 552 villages. Tho same statistics show 766 
persons blind, 83 lepers, 60 deaf and dumb, 6. idiots, and 25 insane persons 
in the tahsil. 

, A detai,ed account of the tahsil will be found in tho articles on its two 
parganahs Budaun and Ujbdui. 

Budaun, a parganah in the tahsil and district of the same name, is 
bounded on the north by parganahs Aonla and Saneha of the Bareilly 
district, on the east by parganah Salimpur, and on the south by parganah 
Usahat, both of the Datdganj tahsil ; on the west by the river Sot, which 
separates it from parganah Ujb&ni of its own tahsil and parganah Kot of the 
Sahas w&n tahsil ; and on the north-west by parganah SatAsi of the Bisanli 
tahsil. According to the census of 1872 and last settlement report, which in the 
case of this parganah agree, the total area is 211 square miles and 391 acres • 
and details of this area will be given in describing tho last settlement itself 

22 
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Lime and knnkur. 


The method of moulding bricks with sand and burning them in flame kilns is 
not in use. Of timbers, those chiefly used in construction are mango at Be. 1 
per cubic foot, nim at Bs. 2, and shitham at Us. 3-8. The wood of the ail 
tree ( shorea robutta) is rarely met with, but is occasionally imported from 
the Pilibbit subdivision of the Bareilly district at Bs. 3-8 per cubic foot. 
From Ohilkiya, at the foot of the Kumaun hills, comes a small quantity of 
littiestone, which sells at Budaun for Bs. 2 per maund (tbs. 80). 

Lime for mortar is generally procured by burning with cowdung fuel in 
open kilns a kind of calcareous marl. The strength of 
the mortar made from such lime varies according to 
the quantity of clay in the marl, but never equals that of lime prepared from 
kunkur or nodular limestone. Kunkur is, ho wever x little used in the manufac- 
ture of lime, as it is less abundant and less easily crushed than the marl. The best 
quality of the latter fetches about Bs. 20, and inferior qualities Bs. 16 per 100 
cubic feet. Both qualities are found at a depth of from 5 to 12 feet in the fol- 
lowing places Aharwara and Nar&o in parganah Ujh&ni, and Aroliya in 
parganah Usahat. Kunkur is used, as elsewhere in Gangetic India, for metalling^ 
roads. Its price when carried some 8 or 10 miles and stacked beside the road 
is about Bs. 5-6 per 100 cubic feet. The cost of metalling a road 12 feet 
wide with six inches of kunkur is Bs. 2,060 per mile. Kunkur is quarried at 
several places within the district, viz., Chakolar in parganah Bndaun ; Basdla, 
Bichaula, and Sikri Kasimpur in parganah Ujhdni ; Masaddpura in parganah 
Usah&t ; and Agol in parganah Kot. 


III. 


Inhabitants, Institutions, and History of the District. 


Census of 1847. 


The population of the district in 1847, before the complete transfer of 
five parganahs 1 to the Eta district, consisted of 825,692, 
or excluding those parganahs of 693,607 persons. The 
transferred parganahs were Bilrdtn, Soron, Faizpur, Aul&i, and Nidhpnr, 
and their population in that year has beeii already shown in the notice on the 
Eta! district. The following table therefore gives the distribution of the 

1 These parganahs were included in the Eta district on its formation in 1845. but their 
revenue administration remained subject to the Collector of Budaun until 1666. 
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^ 7 r W of estates on the rent - ro11 at the completion of the last settlement 
(1871) was 226, the average area being 093 square mile. 

Ihe paiganah may be roughly divided Ihto three tracts running north and 

Physical features. sou ^ 1, The first or eastern tract forms part of the valley 

u of the river Aril, which flows for a short distance through 

the north-eastern corner of the parganah, but passes for the most -part outside 
its frontier. The tract is, however, traversed by the Kadwara, a disjointed 
e tea of watercourses which may ouce have been the bod of the Aril. The soil 
of tilts region is a mixture of dwnat, or loam, and kkddir, a porous alluvial 
earth. Irrigation is easy, the water being supplied from the Aril, the Kad- 

™ f ' ml ' ;tl,e '; "-^courses, and lakes or jUUs. Even in dry seasons the 
cultivator can, by digging small excavations called bilidrs, obtain water at 
a dis anco of some 0 or 8 feet from the surface. But although the soil is as 
a rule, irrigable, and hence fertile, forest patches of dhak (Butea frondosa) 
and date-palm are not uncommon. Indeed a portion of the tract is known 

as bankat., 1 a term which shows that it was originally cleared from the 
torest. 

Shed Jf h ri° 0n A tr -! iUH ! e y far tLe br0adost tract > which may be called the water- 
ie Aid and bot rivers, is a fine plateau raised considerably above the 
country on either side of it. The soil is a rich and productive loam. Barren 

XoVITl I* 1 ’ 6 ’ a w 10Ugll , nGiir Binfiwar there are Patches of a thick thorny jun- 
cafled filter, though not so plentiful as in the eastern tract, is easily 

an 1 fall in X T SUC, ‘ We " S #re du S at Christmas, 

; ab ° Ut SIX montha afterwards when the rains begin ; but in favoured 

localities there are excellent earthen wells of a more lasting kind. 

The western or narrowest tract is the vallev of the Sol in n , 

Id “heT T IT ”7 f* re "“‘ bl0S ll “‘ of lh ” «*•"> fact, L°,v" 
d the dumat or/ loam of the central tract mingled with the alluvial soil or 

khadir so frequently met with near the beds of rivers But i„ n ,,u • 

than in the eastern tract. JUn « ,e 18 Scarcei ' 

There is nothing in the parganuh which could hv -i i a 
tion he called a hill. °The highest ~ ' 

lage of Banai, and the lowest 535-16 at the village of Parfdpur The <r/ ” i 

slope is from north-north-west to south-south-east and in fbX r / ” 

the Sot and the Aril, the only two perennial streams of the par^naX 'fhjrinl 

1:1 *:: Sot is occasionai,y na ^ abi ° * boata of 4 p o : r 50 ' Z2 


1 Derived from ban , a forest, and kati, cut or cleared. 


2 *• between one and two tone. 
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inhabitants amongst those parganahs only which still form portions of 
Budaun 1 


Parganah. 

Number of mauzas or 
villages. 

Total area in acres. 

Hindus. 

Musatmdns and 
others not Hindu, 

Total population. 

1 

! 

■6 

< 

N on-agricul tural. 

• 

•z 

I 

'o 

o 

•m 

& 

1 

i 

1 

§ 

55 

.f 

Budaun ... 

259 

115,578 

89,932 

14,564 

7,450 

i 6,402 

78 348 

'i 

Alapur 

106 

* 37,658 

14,676 

3,436 

1,8.4 

2,152 

22,128 

s 

Ujhini 

282 

141, SSS 

49,361 

1 1,649 

5,327 

3,7 17 

69,954 

8 

Salim pur 

239 

85,207 

40,881 

6,632 

9,313 

2,412 

52,237 

( 

Azimabad ... 

61 

32,780 

13,469 

1,390 

639 

851 

16,242 


Hazratpur ... 

60 

38,837 

10,306 

3,649 

368 

833 

14,645 

l 

Usahftt ... 

286 


37,210 

7,475 

3.671 

2,240 

50,599 

ft 

Sabaiwftn ... 

326 

181,314 

63,559 

12,895 


7,526 

84,259 

m 

Kot 

179 

106,661 

66,759 

13,729 

3,966 

2,800 

. 77,254 


Aa&dpur ... 

192 

91,945 

34,277 

9,098 

3,468 

2,943 

49,786 

8 

fcajpura ... 

125 

97,385 

36,035 

6,129 

2,672 

1,292 

46,128 

9 

Biaauli ... 

105 

01,648 

27,451 

8,817 

2,083 

2,002 

40,353 

10 

Satdai 

82 

64,307 

22,587 

6,449 

2.855 

2,152 

34,043 

11 

Isl&mnagar ... 

171 

101,242 

41,205 

9,683 


2,049 

57,632 


Total ... 

2,473 

1,241,601 

477,700 

115,496 

51,548 

48,864 

693,607 


Of the villages and towns then included in the district, 2,368 had less 
than 1,000; 112 had more than 1,000 and less than 5,000; two, Bilsi and Ujhini, 
had more than 5,000 and less than 10,000; and three, Budaun, Kasganj (in par- 
ganah Bilrdm), and Soron, had over 10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants. 
The population was returned as 462 to the geographical square mile, that is, 
349 to the statnte square mile. 2 

The next general census took place in 1853; and showed a total popnla- 

Ceniui i 85 s. tion of or excluding the Eta parganahs of 

845,868 persons. The average number of inhabitants to 

the statute square mile was 424. The total area of the district had increased 

by 21,427 acres, and of this increase 17,650 acres are ascribed to alluvion 

and 3,777 to deficiencies in the returns of the former census; but in this 

v w T ~u ^ gttrea are take " lrom the official report published under the order* of Government 
toy Mr. Shakt’spear. 

’ The pr Til li 2" 1)C , tweel ? th e geographical and the statute square mile is as I47-] to 84CL 
The census of I8<7 is the only one which employs the former instead of the latter. 
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Tlio commercial products of the parganah are almost entirely agricul- 

tures?° nora * 0a * fea ' tUm1 ’ and the ° nly large town > Budaun, can, as we have 
. . already seen, boast of no important manufactures. The prin- 

cpal crops are m spring wheat an, 1 barley, and in autumn jowar (holms 
sorg urn), bajra (holcus spicatus ), and cotton. The last mentioned staple is 
almost entirely grown in the central or upland tract of the parganah. In 
le oarer racts water is apt to lodge around its roots, and thereby damage or 
estnjy the crop. The produce of the land finds an easy outlet in the" fine 
metalled road from Bareilly to Hathras, along which it is conveyed to market 

these 11 aU, \,°\? ,liW , Ther ° ai '° S6VeraI 0thcr roads ia the Parganah, but 

Tlie land rovenne of the parganah ,v„, when the present settlement came 

Bevenue aud settlement. * Q foree > R s - 1 ,15,434 including cesses; and the sum 
paid by cultivators to landowners as rent and cesses 
was next year estimated by the census at Rs. 2,74,200. The following table 

^ thGtime0f ^^0830) and present 


Former area in acres . 


Present area in acres. 


2 

2 

o 


60,453 


d> 

3 

ej 


r d 

3 


H3 

<U 

0> 

Ui 

O 

03 

CO 

< 

Total. 

3 

o 

8 

<L> 

W 

CO 

< 

Total. 

Cultival 

area. 

n . 

Q) g 

S S3 
<5 , 

91,703 

113,432 

85,522 

98,840 

135,431 

41 

8 1 


Percentage of increase on 


eS 

o 

a 

3 

H 


19 


. w w owing to tlio inclusion 

? f Prebe “ fc measurements of 19 revenue-free villages, which under the 
Regulation then m force (IX. of 1833) were excluded from survey at the 
rmer settlement. The parganah has always been remarkable for its large 
number of revenue-free holdings. Of the present unassessable area (36,591 

beinl barren 01 ” 2<) ’ 778 a ° reS are r ^enue-frec, the remainder (15,813 acres) 

The 1836 settlement was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown. The former 

0 836 .) BroWn ’ 8 8ettIement deraand had been a moderate one, and he found the 
.... ' _ , parganah in a fairly prosperous condition. That con- 

ition Mr. Brown s settlement did nothing to disturb. He himself made, in 
the opinion of Mr. Carmichael, « a very fair and just assessment, so much so 
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the Eta parganab. aro included. Ik. population a, dirtributod 


Pargauah. 


mNDUS - Musalmans, 

Agricultural. * V 01 }’ AgricuU Nor\-agH- 

agricultural. tural . cultural. 


a I I • I a I 


2 ujhl53 n ’ includ|n ? Ald P ur 

3 Sallmpur, including Haz- 

ratpurand A2imabad. 

4 Usaliat 

{ SahsuwAn ”* 
o Kofc ... 

7 Asadpur 

8 Rajpura 

9 Bisauli 

10 SatdNi "* 

U lalimnagar 


33,747 10,089 
27,276 7,670 
27,906 4,447 
26,638 4,966 

31,963 7,769 
80,282 8,494 
20,996 4,080 
20,679 4,660 
15,877 6,080 
12,947 8,692 

23,911 6 , 20 U 


8,665 7,787 7,363 10,130 9,779 

6,140 3,343 2,914 2,474 2,184 

3,841 1,*29 1,635 2,247 1,819 

8,976 2,990 2,466 1,571 1,272 

0,636 7,463 6,807 8,881 3,906 

7,906 2,664 2,330 1,800 1,659 

8,495 2,430 2,282 1,179 1 . 07 o 

4,012 1,590 1,600 849 661 

4,370 1,630 1,430 1,369 1,138 

3,243 1,983 1,087 1,265 1,132 

5,400 3,093 2,736 1 , 328 , 1,178 


1 , 268,200 320,068 272,210 07,043 57 , 043 ^ 38,702 33,081 28 , 083 | 25 , 8 : 


reMr^Lth tU / n ! ^ ^ 53 altogefcher a £ reater appearance of accuracy as 
garda both fact, and arithmetic than time of 1847. Th. former .how >D 

iaorea.e m the total population of 193,449 porno™, bat «, rapid .n angmenta- 
‘.' I *“"? We bM “ "«“» inipoMible, and argue. that ana 

ZTt, u foo U,6ir “ gUr “- Ia 1853 flTO “"™ ret"™®-! 

M».toag befw«n 5,000 and 10,000 iahabitouto, UjMei, Wimeagar, 

*t '*’ S “’ * nd S “"M»r i bat the town, with orar 10,000 inhfbl. 
tants remain the same as before. 

Wo now oom. to U,o of I865> which ^ , toW of 

Censu* Of 1865. °89,810 souls, or 451 to the square mile. The decrease since 

w . U \ 853 may be fu,ly accounted for by the fact that the five 

7 °T raPPear iD the returns - Ifc wiU indeed b ® 8een that an 

TheltTr < ha ^ taken P lac ® the remainder of the district. 

ro^T T° n r* nd r Dd MU8aIm6n P°P U,ation ■**«&•« *0 **> a «®> 
religion, and occupation may be briefly shown as follows * 


Religion. 


Agricultural. 


Female. 


[Adults. | Boys. Adults. Girls. 


Non- agricultural. 


Adults. Boys. Adults. Girls, 
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that during its currency large tracts of waste land were reclaimed and brought 
under the plough.” The proceeds and incidence of his assessment are in the 
following table compared with those of the present settlement 


Former demand 
Present demand 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Incidence of revenue on | 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Per acre. 

Rs. a. p, 

0 14 6 i 

1 2 91 

o 4 31 

Per acre. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 6 Of 

1 5 8* 

0 0 41 


Total, excluding 
cesses. 


Rs. a. p, 
83,378 8 1 

1,04,940 0 0 

21,566 12 11 


The present settlement was the work of Mr. Carmichael. 


It came into 

' P ro ™ i »»»% in 1869, and w.s confirmed by 

...... Wernmentlwo years later, in 1871. Mr. Brovin had 

^ CirCle ’’ bU ‘ ° WiD e *° ,t0 »f village, if 

_ . under existing circumstances two circles onlv 

were required. These were fit tl,„ encies omy 

khddiror loanw ,11, • T , , dumt ° r loam y> aud (2) the diimat 

J . or loamy alluvial circles. In the former were 105 villages all with a 

few isolated exceptions, situated in the central tract of tl,« * ’ , ’ , 

described ; while the latter contained 59 vill •* , P ar ganah already 

western tracts th« cT 5 villages, situated in the eastern and 

western tracts, the valleys of the Aril and Sot. 

8h«wJtiTv‘t °f, hlS C ”' cnMoM '•nl-r.te. „hich mve.lig.tta, 


assume a 


Circle. 

Hate per acre for 

Gauhani, or 
land around 
village site. 

Dumat, or 
loamy soil. 

Mattiyir, or 
clayey soil. 

1 Dfimat 

2 Dfimat- 
kk&dir 

TRoc 

( Irrigated ... 

1 Unirrigated ... 

I Irrigated ... 

I Unirrigated ... 

tU i 

Rs a. p. 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

l e* i i . 

Rs. a. p. 

8 0 0 

2 8 0 

4 0 0 

2 8 0 

Rs. a. p, 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 


Bhtir, or 
sandy soil. 


Rs. a. p. 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 


vated by the proprietors themselves, and as no rent was + me * farm Coltl * 

— « *• - «*. Wm t ssfi&z £ 
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In addition to the above, there were 21 Europeans and 5 Eurasians. The 
number of villages is given at 2,034, of which 1,851 had less than 1,000, and 145 
between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants ; while six towns, vi*,, Shaikhiipur, Qunnaur, 
Kakrdla , Al&pur, Bilsi, and Ujhdni, have a population of over 5,000 and less 
than 10,000 persons. The towns returned as having between 10,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants are Budaun and Sahaswdn. 

The last census, that of 1872, gives the total population as 934,348, or 466 
persons to the square mile. Of these 794,532 were Hindus, 
Census of 1879. 139^687 were Musalm&ns, and 129 were Christians. There 

were 2,364 villages or townships recorded, the average number of villages to the 
square mile being 1*1, and the average number of inhabitants to each village 
395. The actual classification of inhabited sites showed 9})6 with less than 200 
inhabitants; 802 with between 200 and 500; 434 with between 500 and 1,000; 
106 having from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 20 having from 2,000 to 5,000; and four with 
above 5,000, viz., Islamnagar, Ujhdni, Bilsi, and Alfipur. The towns with over 
10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants remain the same as at the preceding 
census. The following table gives the parganah details according to religion, 
Bex, and age: — 


Hindis Mo salmons abb others 

hot HuintSs. 


Total. 
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rate. The application of the above figures give for both circles a total rental 
of Rs. 2,36,224, and according to the ordinary rule, half of this, or Rs. i, 18, 112, 
would have been taken as revenue. ' But the demand actually assessed' was 
slightly below this, or Rs. 1,16,063 only. That this sum was not excessive is 
proved by the fact that from 1869 to 1871, during the provisioual currency of 
the settlement, it was realized without any difficulty. 

The proprietors or revenue payers belong principally to the Shaikh, 
TMkur, and Brdhman classes. The proportion in which 
the 226 estates of the parganah are distributed amongst 
these and other castes is noted in the margin. Of the. 
Shaikhs, a Musalman tribe who hold nearly a third 

of the whole parganah, Mr. Carmichael observes: 

“ Many of these men are non-resident, much affect- 
ing the service of Government ; but other mem- 
bers of their families manage their estates. Others 
are resident, seldom in the villages, mostly in the 

<% Budaun. They are, as a rule, a grasping 

set of men, and hard landlords to their tenants.” 
Th&kurs belong to the Gaur clan mentioned already in 
connection with parganah Bisauli. It may bo mentioned that during the 
mutiny of 1857 a Budaun Gaur (the late flimmat Singh > harboured in his 
village for months the head clerk of the Budaun collectorate, and that for 
this service Government rewarded him with a grant of land. The remaining 
Thdkurs of the parganah are either of the Chauhdn, Bargujar, Solanki, Bais, 
or Gautam clan. The Brdhmans are principally of the Sdraswat tribo, whose 
acknowledged head bears the title of Chaudhari. This title was conferred 
on his ancestor by the Emperor Xld-ud-din (A.D. 1444-1450; as a reward for 
military services. 

The number of estates alienated by proprietors during the currency of the 
Alienations. * as * 1 settlement was somewhat high in Budaun as com- 

pared with other parganahs. Such transfers and the 
manner in which they were effected may be thus tabulated : 


Proprietary castes. 

Shaikhs 
Thekurs 
Brfihmans , 
Kfiyaths 
Kurmis 
Patbfins 
Sayyids 
Mug half? 

Ban iy fig 
Ahirs 

Mixed classes 
Total 


Most of the 


, 7a 
, 48 
, 22 

14 

, 10 
8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

44 

226 



By private 
sale. 

By foreclo- 
sure of 
mortgage. 

By order 
of court. 

Total, 

Entire estates ... 


15 

3 

4 

9t 

494 

Portions of estates 

•it 

296 

69 

139 
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females 66,539, or 47 6 per cent of the entire Musalm&n population (139,687); 
or taking the whole population, we find that there is a percentage of 53*9 
. males to 461 females, and of 85-1 Hindis to 14*9 MusalmAns. 

The statistics relating to such infirmities as blindness, insanity, &c., were 
collected for the first time in 1872. The result showed 
Infirmities. the existence in the district of 96 insane persons (24 

females), or 1-0 per 10,000 inhabitants; 44 idiots (9 females), or 0'4 per 
10,000 ; 244 deaf and dumb persons (73 females), or 2 ’6 per 10,000 ; 2,828 
blind (1,305 females), or 30 2 per 10,000 ; and 431 lepers (36 females), or 
4*6 per 10,000. Age statistics were at the same time collected, but these are 
not likely to be valuable, as the Indian rustic rarely kuows his own age even 
approximately. For what they may be worth, however, these statistics are 
given in the following table, which shows the number of persons, male and 
female, Hindu and Musalm&n, existing at different ages. The columns refer- 
ring to the total population discard the difference of religion, but maintain the 
sex distinction : — 

Statement of population according to sex and age. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Budaun contained 280 inha- 
bited villages, of which 115 had less than 200 iuhabi- 
Population. tants . 103 had between 200 and 500 ; 45 had be- 

tween 500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 4 had between 

•2,000 and 3,000; one town, Budaun, containing more than 33,000 inhabitants/' 

The total population in 1872 numbered 133,073 souls (62,650 females), 
living 628 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
95,997 Hindus, of whom 44,311 were females; 37,032 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 18,322 were females; and 44 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,114 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,767 were females ; 5,683 Rajputs, including 2,339 females ; and 1,703 
Bauiyas (778 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
« the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 82,497 souls, of 
whom 38,427 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
paroauah are the Sanddh (4,934), Gaur (398), Kanaujiya and Sdraswat. The 
chief Rajput clans are the Gaur (216), Rather (811), Solankhi (218) Chauhdn 
(850) Bais (246), Katheriya (220),Tomar, Bargtijar, Sakhaswar, Katheya.Gau- 
tam Jancmri, Punder, Galliot, Dhdkara, Bachhal, Sombansi, and Ponwdr. 
The' Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (136), Bdrasaini, and Rastogi subdivisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo (9,685;, Chamar 
(19 440), Malidjan (2,295), Kayasth (1,991), Kahar (4,928), KiSdn (7,582), 
Roaanmir (3,155), Pasi (1,148), Garariya 4,642), Hajjam (1,423;, Darodgar 
(2,419)°, Khakrob (1,836), Dhobi (1,592), Bharbhunja (1,058), Kurmi (4,636), 
and Ahir (7,596). Besides this the following castes, comprising less than one thou- 
sand members, are found in this parganah Darzi, Zargar, Kadara, Kumhdr, 
Khatik, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhat, Jotishi, Kon, Giijar, Khagi, 
Jogi, Lo<lha, Nonera, Lohdr, Mdli,Patwa, Kanjar, Bari, Khatri, Chak. Tamboli, 
and Uosddh. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (30,306), Sayyids 
(752), Mughals (466), and Pathans (5,508), the remainder being entered as with- 


out distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male a(lult population ( not less than fifteen years of age), 

530 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,643 in domestic service, as personal servants 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,760 in oommeroe, iu buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 24,046 in agricultural operations ; 6,562 in industrial 
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Brihmans. 


We will now deal briefly with the more interesting subject of castes. 

Distributing the Hindu population into four conven- 
tional divisions, the census of 1872 shows 63,541 
Br&hmans (28,691 females) ; 65,258 R&jptits ("27,368 females) ; 21,701 Baniy&s 
(10,162 females); and 641,032 as belonging to the other castes (297,917 
females). 

The Br&hmans, according to the census, belong mostly to the San&dh 
Brihmans (47,592), Gaur (8,248), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, and 

Gautam subdivisions, whilst 4,758 are returned as 
u without distinction.” The SanSdhs, who mythologically derive their namo 
and descent from Sanat Kum&ra, a son of Sanat or Br&hma by a female 
personification of the Gayatri text, claim also to be the original stock from 
which all other Brahman races have sprung. The tradition is that some 
San&dhs emigrated from the home of their tribe in north-west Hindustan 
and settled, some north, some south, of the Vindhya chain. From the former, 
or northern party, descended five subdivisions of Gaur Brihmans, while 
from the latter sprang an equal number of subdivisions known under the 
general name of Dr&vir. Amongst the Gaur subdivisions are reckoned the Gaurs, 
Kanaujiyas, and Maithals, but few of the last mentioned class are found in the 
Budaun district. The San&dhs are most influential in parganah Usabat, where 
many of them hold villages and are known by the title of Chaudhari, that is, 
chief or headman. 


The Gaurs here derive their name from the ancient capital of Gaur or 
Lakhn&oti in Bengal proper, and say that they dhme (or returned, if we accept 
the San&dh tradition) into north-west India at the invitation of Janamajaya, 
king of Hastinapur. This monarch, a sort of Indian St. Patrick, whoso 
father, Parikshit, had been burnt to ashes by the bite of the serpent Taksbak, 
had determined to extirpate the whole brood of snakes ; and to accomplish 
this end he summoned the Gaurs, who were more noted for their powers of 
charming and catching reptiles than their Br&hman brothers of the north-west. 
Eunwar Lachhman Singh 1 observes, however, that no Gaurs are at present 
settled in Bengal, and thinks the opinion that * the name of Gaur is derived 
from the Gaur district around Dehli well-founded. 


The Kanaujiy&s, who borrow their name from the ancient city of 
Kany&kubja or Kanauj, ate a subdivision of the Gaur. The S&raswats 
derive theirs from the river Saraswati or Sarsuti, which disappears in the desert 
1 Memorandum on the castes of the Bijoaur district, prepared for the census report of 

1866 s 

1 For an account of the Gear Brihmans Me GuettMr, Vol. Ill, SSS and following 
pages, 
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occupations, arts aud mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,426 persons returned as labour- 
ers, and 586 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre- 
y soective of ago or sex, the same returns give 5,9^9 as landholders, 68,015 as cul- 
tivators, and 59,009 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,123 males 

as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 70,423 
sonls. 

Tne history oi the parganah is for the most part the same as that of 
History. lts ca P itul Budaun, already given, and very few 

faets therefore remain to be noticed here. In the Xin- 
i-Akbari, Haveli 1 B idavuu is enterod as a mahlil of sarkar Badiiyffn in the stiba 
or province of Delili. It had then an area of 650,300"25 bights ( circ . 406,437 
acres) and a revenue of 73,58,571 ddms (about Ids. 1,83,862). Themahal appears 
to have originally included most of what is now known as parganah Ujli&ni, 
but with this it parted during the government of the Hohillas(A. D. 1748-1774)! 
On its cession to British rule (1801) it was incorporated in the Moradabad dis- 
trict, and while forming a part of that district underwent its first revenue set- 
tlement. Its second, third, and fourth settlements were effected after its transfer 
to the Bareilly district in 1805, and during the currency of the fourth (which 
was three times extended for periods of five years) it was transferred to the newly 
formed district of Sahaswdn. At this timo (1824) it comprised large portions 
of the modern parganah Usahat. In 1 838, when the district of S&haswan was 
renamed after Budaun, parganah Budaun was composed of three subdivisions, 
Haveli Budaun and talukas Azhnabad and Al&pur. But in 1844 taluka Azima- 
bal was transferred to parganah Salfmpur, and 23 villages were at the same time 
made over to parganahs Usahat and Ujliani, Budaun obtaining in return only 
nine villages from Bareilly district and Ujhani; and 31 out of the 40 villages 
composing taluka Alapur were afterwards transferred to parganah Usahat. 

Since then no changes worthy of record have been made in the conformation of 

the parganah. 

Cha'opur, a village in the Rajpura parganah and Gunnaur tahsil of 
the Budaun district, stands near the left bank of the Ganges, 56 miles from 
Budaun. The unmetalled roads from Rajpura, Gunnaur, and Anupshahr meet 
in the village. Ch&opur is remarkable only for its great fair held on the full 
moon of Kurtik (Optober-November), and attended by about 20,000 people. 

1 Haveli signifies the district immediately surrounding a fort, and furnishing revenue 
support of its armament aud garrison. 6 1 Iurmsuin 8 revenues for the 
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on its way towards the Indus, 1 but is believed by Hindus to join the Ganges and 
Jumna at PrayAg or Allahabad. The latter class own a considerable number of 
estates in parganah Budaun. Like the Sanadhs, they occasionally adopt the title 
of Chaudhari, which by their own account was conferred on their ancestors by 
the emperor Ala-ud-din (A.D. 1444-50) in return for military services. The 
Gantams, who are perhaps called after the saint of that name, are considered 
to be of less pure Brahman lineage than the classes hitherto mentioned, and 
are classed as a gotra sometimes of the Gaurs, and sometimes- of the Kan&u- 


The principal RAjput clans are the Gaur (6,976), Rathor (4,303), Solankhi 
(1,615), CJhauhAn (6,8 1 3), Tomar (4,690), Bargujar (2,882), 
S PKli * Bais (5,663), and Katheriya (4,744), The remaining Rdjputs 

are classed by the census as “ miscellaneous" ( 23,799) and “ without distinction," 
and in the former class are included the following small tribes : — SakharwAr, 
Kathiya, Gautam, Jangori, Fundir, Gahlot, Dhdkara, BAchhal, Sombansi, 
PanwAr, Baghel, Bhitla, Raghubansi, Sanwant, Bhatti, Kschhwaha, Ohandel, 
Raikwar, JanghAra, Jadon, GaharwAr, Bhadauriya, and Gaur KasmAni. 

The Gaurs form a strong element in the proprietary body of the district. 
Ga(jrt They hold most land in parganah Bisaoli, but possess also 

many villages in Budaun, SatAsi, Kot, and other parganahs. 
They do no not, like the Gaur BrAhmans, derive their name from Gaur, but 
assert that the ancient kings of Bengal, being of their tribe, called that town 
after themselves . 1 The Gaurs of this district claim descent from two brothers, 
RAi BhAn and PratAb BhAn, wild emigrated from Jaipur into Robilkhand at a 
Bathon somewhat indefinite period during the reign of the so-called 

Mughal emperors.' The RAthors are a less influential clan, 
but hold as many as 12 villages in parganah Kot. It is a matter of history 
that they supplied a dynasty to Kanauj so for back as the. twelfth century. * 
8ohakh(l 0f to 0 Solankhls even less need be said, as their numbers 

and possessions are comparatively small. They hold a village 
or two in parganah Budaun. The Solankhis claim the same miraoulous origin 
• ChiUhtali as the PanwArs and the OhauhAns which has already been 

noticed * Many of the OhauhAns here trace their origin 

* Tod’s BSjasthin, quoted by Sir H. Elliot. 

prlndSjlJh 8 Ma^. fr0m Sxami by ta ,IM » Mtbon founded an existing 

. * Gssstteer, IV, 54*. 
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At other times of the year it is in no way important, and contained in 1872 a 
population of 2,018 persons only. 

Dabt<;ra, a village in the Bisauli parganah and tahsil of the Budaun 
district, is 24 miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 988 
inhabitants. It contains a station on the Bareilly and Chandausi branch of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which passes through the village. 

Dataganj, the capital of the parganah and tahsil of Salimpur, in the 
Budaun district, is situated on the unmetalled road from Budaun to Sh&hja- 
b&npur, 17 miles from the former. Another unmetalled road from Usahat to 
Sadullabganj passes through the town, which possesses a considerable bazaar, 
and had in 1872 a population of 2,281 inhabitants. 

D&taganj is sometimes oalled Arela, a name obviously derived from the 
Aril river, which flows past it, about two miles to the west. Since about 1833, 
when its headquarters were removed from Salimpur to this town, the tahsil of 
Salimpur has been better known by the name of Ddt&ganj. The tahsili office 
is described by Mr. Carmichael as being u in the form of the fortified buildings 
of this nature constructed in those days to guard against any sudden attack of 
dacoits. It is a square building of solid brick and stone, with bastions at the 
four corners, and there is a large well in the centre of the courtyard within.” 
Adjoining the tahsili is the Government distillery, and the remaining public 
buildings are a 1st class police station, an imperial post-office, a branch dispen- 
sary, and a tahsili school, of which the upper story is reserved for the occasional 
accommodation of district officers. 

Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukid&ri Act) is in force at Ddt&ganj, and 
in 1876-77 the tax thoreby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 59-9-4 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 980-3-0. The expenditure, which 
exceeded the incqme by not quite Rs. 10, was principally on public works 
( Rs. 402-3-3), police, and conservancy. In the same year the town contained 
518 houses, of which 158 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 3-9-8 
per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-0 per head of population. 

DAtXganj, or Salimpur, a tahsil of the Budaun district, comprises the 
parganahs of Salimpur and Usahat. The total area according to the census of 
1872 contains 437 square miles and 395 acres, of which 273 square miles and 
393 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given 
at 435 square miles and 231 acres, of which 279 square miles and 627 acres are 
cultivated, 99 square miles and 138 acres are culturable, and 56 square miles 
and 106 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,27,732 (or with cesses Rs. 2,50,627), falling at Rs, 0-13-0 on the total 
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to Prithfaraj, the last Hindu' rulet of Debli, and acme of them still hold laud 
in parganahs Kot aud Budaun which they aver has been m their possession 
since the twelfth century. The Tomars, too, come from Dehli, and are 
descendants of the Tomars who preceded the Chauhdns there, 1 but still retained 
some sort of authority when both Chauhans and Tomars fell before the wave of 
Musalman invasion. It was then that the ancestors of the Budaun chiefs, S6r 
Deo and Banbir Deo emigrated into Rohilkhand and settled in parganah Ujh&ni, 
where their descendants are still the principal proprietors. The Janghdras of 
parganah Salimpur claim kinship with the Tomars and give the fanciful deri- 
vation of their name from jang (war) and hdrd (worsted), already noticed, in 
allusion to the defeat of their ancestors by the Musalmdns under Shih&b-ud- 
din Ghori. 2 

The Bargujars are in the same manner a subdivision of the Kachhwah&s, 
who in this district, however, are merely a minor tribe. Some 
Bargujars. 0 f Bargujar families have been converted to tbe faith of 

Islam, but are sufficiently proud of their Kajput descent to still prefix the RAj- 
put title of Thakur to their Muhammadan names. Nearly half the villages in 
Rajpura once belonged to Bargujars, and although much of their land has 
passed by marriage into a Katheriya family, they are still the chief landholders 
^ in that parganah. A few of their number hold estates in par- 

ganah Budaun also. 3 The Bais clan hold more than half the 
villages in parganah Sahaswan, and are also the most considerable proprietors in 
Usahat and Kot. Their ancestor in this district, Raja Tilok Chand, is said to 
have emigrated from Ujjain in the reign of JaMngir (1605-27), taking up 
his residence at Khous&ra in parganah Kot. 4 Hence his descendants removed 
to the tract of land known as Baiswfira, or the Bais country, between the 
Mahawa and Ganges rivers in parganah Sahaswdn. Sir Henry Elliot fixes his 
Baisw&rain Oudh, a,nd corrects Colonel Tod’s statement that there is a Eaisw&ra 
in the Du&b. But it did not perhaps occur to the former authority that there 
is more than one Baiswara in northern India. 

The Katheriy.&s are settled principally in parganahs Bisauli and Rajpura, 
Katherijfcs where they hold many estates; They themselves derive their 

name from Kathiawar, which they regard as the cradle of 
their race. Tbe currency of this derivation is very general, aud it is adopted 

1 Gazetteer, II, 75. 


Katheriyis. 


* Ibid , 394. 

8 See ibid. III., 59. 
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area, Rs. 0-13-1 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-4-10 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 194,030 souls (87,239 females), giving 443 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 592 villages. The same statistics 
show 479 persons blind, 56 lepers, 34 deaf and dumb, one idiot, and 26 insane 
persons in the tahsil. A detailed account of this tahsil will be found in the 
articles on its two parganahs Salimpur and Usahat. 

DhanaRI, a village in the Rajpura parganah and Gunnaur tahsil of 
the Budaun district, is 45 miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 1,637 inhabitants. Its only claim to be mentioned here is that it is 
traversed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that 
line* 

Ganwan, a market town in the Rajpura parganah and Gunnaur tahsil 
of the Budaun district, is 64 miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 1,951 inhabitants, principally Hindus. The unmetalled road from 
Anlipshahr to Moradabad is mot in the village by a similar road from Islam* 
nagar and Bhiraoti. 1 Before the completion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way the former road was much used by travellers to Naini Tal, and Ganwan 
derived some importance from this fact ; but since the opening of a new route 
by rail the town has declined. It contains a sarai or inn for natives, and 
had until lately a staging or dak bungalow ; there is also a district post- 
office. 

Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Ganwan until the close of 1875-76, 
when the local Government withdrew the town from its operation, and the 
collection of a house-tax ceased. Added to a small balance from 1874-75, the 
proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted to Rs. 710-15 *8, and 
of this sum Rs. 710-11-1 were spent chiefly on police, conservancy, and local 
improvements. The average incidence of the tax was Rs. 2-10-10 on each of 
the 264 houses assessed. 

Gunnaur, the headquarters of the tahsil of that name, and of parganah 
Population. Asadpur, in the Budaun district, is 64 miles from Budaun. 

It had in 1865 a population of 5,298, and in 1872 of 4,574 
persons. The inhabitants are principally Muhammadan Shaikhs belonging to 
four fariki or sects, viz., (1) the Chughanis, who claim descent from Tdj-ud-d/n 
and Muiz-ud-din, servants of one Makhdum Sdhib hereafter mentioned ; (2) 
the Pirzdd&s, who claim descent from Makhddm Sahib himself ; (3) the Shaikh- 
zfidas ; and (4) the Kdzizfidds or Usm finis, who can neither give any definite 
account of their lineage. 

1 A large village in parganah Rajpura. 

23 


bitdatjn; 
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by even the sox disant Katheriy&s of the Kumaun hills ; but the word is more 
probably derived from Katehir or Rather, the old name for Rohilkhand. 

Of the Baniy&s the most numerous are the Barasainis (7,024), Agarw&la 
Baniy&g (4,003), and Chausainis (1,568), while the Rastogi, Odia, 

Sar&ogi, Mahesri, and-Dasa clans contribute but 2,161 
members between them, and 6,945 persons are classed by the census as “ with- 
out distinction.” The information procurable regarding the origin of the 
Bdrasainls and Chausainis is not satisfactory, although it is clear that the first 
part of both names is a numeral. The history of the Agarwal tribe, as told by 
themselves, has been already given'in other district notices, 1 and will therefore 
be recapitulated very briefly. Their tradition is that they are descended from 
Ugrasen, the Kshatriya founder of Agroha in Hariana, a town destroyed by 
the Musalm&ns in the twelfth century. Seventeen of his sons married the 
seventeen daughters of Vasuki, king of tho Nagas, and from these unions 
sprung seventeen Gotras or subdivision of the Agarwdls. There is an 
eighteenth Gotra , the Dasa, but traditions vary as to its origin, some saying 
that it is descended from an eighteenth son of Ugrasen, and some that it 
is the less legitimate progeny of the seventeen ladies’ maids (Dasis) who 
accompanied Vasuki’s daughters to their husbands’ houses. Some of tho 
remaining Baniy&s, such as the Saraugis and Mahesris, are members of 
the Jaina sect. 


The following list shows the names and numbers of the tribes included 


Other castes. 


amongst “the other castes” of the census returns 
(644,032 souls): — 


Ahir, or cowherd 81,522 

Arakh 163 

Bhadak 

Bahelia 362 

Bdri 2 

Banjara 6 

Barahteli 3 

Bsrhftl, or carpenter 16,084 

B6ri, or maker of leaf platters 320 

Basur ^ l\7 

Beda 19 

Bhagwft 62 

Bharbhunja or grain-parcher 5,050 

Bh6t, or minstrel 1 ,9 1 4 

Bisfttl, or pedlar 278 

Bhora 794 

Chak, Hindu goat-butcher 474 

Chamfir, or currier 133,528 

Chhipi, or chintz-maker 402 

Chunlpaz, or lime-burner 2 

Darzl, or tailor 3,680 

Dhftnak 376 


Dhobi, or washerman 

10,264 

l)huna 

4,052 

Doaddh 

200 

Gad arid, or shepherd 

28,302 

Ghosi, or herdsman 

161 

GOjar 

2,776 

Habura 

164 

Hajjdm, or barber (nai) 

12,794 

Halw&i, or confectioner 

10 

Jdt 

6,091 

Jotishi, or astrologer 

1,047 

Jnl&ha, or weaver 

117 

Kdchhi 

2,006 

Kahar, or litter-bearer 

40,439 

KaUl 

5,381 

Kaldigar, or tinner 

2 

Eanjar 

378 

Kayath 

9,796 

Kh&gi 

9,793 

Khdkrob, or sweeper (bhangi) 

17,477 

Khatik 

8,840 

Khattri 

202 


l Gazetteer, II, 396 : IV, 280. 
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Wards. 


In appearance the town resembles a large village, consisting chiefly 
General appear- of mud-built huts, but here and there may bo seen a few 
auce ' brickbuilt houses in a more or less disreputable condition, 

and there are several good masonry wells walled with blocks of limestone. 
The site is about three miles from the banks of the Oranges, whence a large 
quantity of sand finds its way into the town. The roadways are described 
by Dr. Planck in 1868 as deep with dust, and much sunk beneath the level 
of the houses on either side. {t An aspect of extreme poverty,” continues the 
same writer, “ characterizes the town nearly every where.” There are three 
muhallas or wards, called respectively the Chaudhari (foreman’s), Dulahpura 
(weavers’ town), and Sardi (rest-house) muhallas. There 
are also 13 hamlets surrounding the town, all called after 
their founders or some notable inhabitant, but all having the prefix Gunnaur 
attached to them. To enumerate all these is unnecessary, but the names cf 
two, Gunnaur Mahmud and Gunnaur Fdzil, may be given as specimens. 
The tahsfli and polico station (1st class) are both square masonry buildings 

Pub’.ic buildings. of a soliJ a PP earance - The other public buildings are a 
sarai, branch dispensary, imperial post-office, cattle-pound, 
tahsili school, and house for the accommodation of officers visiting the place on 
duty. The last mentioned building, erected by Mr. Garmichael in 1865, stands 
at the eastern entrance of the town. 

Act XX. of 1856 is in forcohere, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby 
Income and expen- imposed, with a balance of Rs. 48-9-4 from the preceding 
dlture ' year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,236-3-6. The expends 

turo, which was principally on public works (Rs. 344-13-11), police, and con- 
servancy, amounted to Rs. 1,203-13-8. The number of houses was in the same 
year 968, and of these 530 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Rs. 2-5-4 per Itbuse assessed and Rs. 0-4-4 per head of population. Being 
situated on the /unmetalled road betwoen Bulandshahr and Budaun, Gunnaur 
was formerly becoming an emporium of some importance ; but the opening of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway diverted the traffic that had formerly 
passed through it. 

According to local tradition Gunnaur was anciently called Bahmanpuri, 
History. 01 ® ra k mans ’ town, a title derived from the circumstance 

that some Brahmans held it revenue-free from the R6j& 
of Majhola. The name continued unchanged until about seven hundred 
years ago, when a Persian pilgrim named Shaikh Tahir Majid-ud-din, but 
better known as Makhdfiro S&hib (lord and master), settled here with his 
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Klrttt 

Koli 

Kumhir, or potter 
Nurmi 
Knsigar 
Lodba 

Loh£r, or blacksmith 

Mahftjan 

Mill, or gardener 

Mallih* or boatman 

Munih&r, or bracelet-maker 

Mocbl, or cobbler 

Mnrfto, or market gardener 

Nat» or acrobat 

Negi 

K on era, or salt vendor 
Orh 

F6ai, or fowler and watchman 
Patwa, or necklace-inaker 
EaldaBbbagat 


21,145 

15,873 

7,340 

6,143 

20 

tMIO 

2,463 

12,514 

9,166 

204 

2 

67 

81,307 

2,461 

6 

1,880 

66 

7,059 

443 

14 


Bajkimwar 

Rimjani, or dancing girl 
Baadhirl 

Saikalgar, or polisher 
Sani 

Shorigar, or salt maker 
Sikh 

Son&r, or goldsmith 
Taga 

Tamboli, or betelrmt seller 
Teli, or oilman 
Abnasi 

Bair&gi, or pilgrim 
Barwa 

Fakir * ( 

$** [religious celibates J 

S4dh 3 ( 

Mani ... 


379 

2 

21 

74 

21 

224 

23 

4,393 

17 

898 

10,564 

126 

782 

28 

13 

3,622 

1,206 

4 

1,867 


The Ahars are a powerful elan in parganaks Asadpur and Rajpdra, owning 

more than half the villages in the former, and nearly 
Ah ars . . * 

a third of those in the latter. Indeed a tract compris- 
ing these parganahs and parts of Sahasw&n and Ujh&ni is sometimes called 
Aharfit, or the Ahar country. Messrs. Clarke and Carmichael, both former 
magistrates of the district, believe that these Ahars were formerly serfs of the 
Rajputs. But they have gradually acquired through their energy of character 
both influence and wealth, having become nearly co-equal with their former 
masters in extent of landed property, and their superiors in numerical amount 
of population. It might be added that they have adopted from their former 
masters the practice of infanticide. Sir Henry Elliot remarks that members 
of this clan smoke and drink with Jats and Gtijars, “ but disclaim all con- 
nexion with Ahirs, whom they consider an inferior stock, and the Ahirs repay 
the compliment.” “Ahars,” he continues, “say they are descended from Jfidfi- 
bansi (J&du) Rijpdts, but Ahirs say that they themselves are the real J&dbbansi, 
Atfn . being descended in a direct line from Krishna, and that 

Ahars are desoended from cowherds in the service of that 
illustrious avatar (incarnation), and that the inferiority of Ahars is fully proved 
by their eating fish and milking cows.” Owing to the similarity in their names 
the Ahars and Ahirs are generally oonfounded together even by Hindtis. The 
title of the latter is, however, undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit abhfoa, a 
cowherd, and beyond their own statementthere is little or no ground for su^ppgging 
that their ancestors were Bfijpdts. Their ancestors are said to have been [expelled 
from H&nsi and Hiss&r some seven hundred years ago on acoount of fiLfa pre- 
datory habits, and after a long sojourn in the Du&b they finally settled fa the 
bMr or sandy tracts of this district, which afforded, and still affords, Excellent 
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two servants or disciples, Taj-ud-din and Muiz-ud-dfn. The story may 
be continued in the words of Mr. Carmichael : — “ As the fakir and his 
followers were Muhammadans, and the residents of the place Br&hmans, a 
feud soon sprang up between them on matters of religion, and tho Brfihmans 
appealing for assistance to tho Ritja of Majhola, that sovereign set out for 
Qunnaur, accompanied by his followers, to chastise the intruders. When tho 
king and his followers got as far as the stream of the Bardmdr, distant about two 
miles from Qunnaur, they were all struck with blindness, which induced them 
to implore tho fakirs aid, when he restored to them their sight ; and the Raj 6, 
in return for this miracle, bestowed on the fakir the village of Babmanpuri, 
as also other adjoining mauzas. The Shah Sahib, as the fakir was called, then 
changed tho name of the place to that of his native town Qunnaur in Persia.’’ 
Tho story has some points in common with that of St. Paul’s conversion. 
It may fairly be doubted whether any place in Persia is called Gunnaur, but 
tho tomb of tho Makhdiim Sahib is still shown in Gunnaur of Budaun, and 
an adjacent village, Makhdumpur, is named after him. During the govern- 
ment of tho Naw&b Vazir (1774-1801) his soi disatit descendants were deprived 
of some of the villages said to have been bestowed upon him by the Raj6 of 
Majhola, but the others they still retain. 

* Gunnaur, a tahsil of tho Budaun district, comprises tho parganahs of 
Asadpur and Rajpura. The total area according to tho census of 1872 contains 
310 square miles and 229 aer|"'Hf which 176 square miles and 588 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 308 square 
miles and 157 acres, of which 176 square miles and 189 acres are cultivated, 89 
square miles and 304 acres arc culturable, aud 42 square miles and 304 acres 
are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 1,64,377 (or 
with cosses Rs. 1,80,856), falling at Rs. 0-13-3 on the total area, Rs. 0-13-4 
on tho entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-7-3 on tig;' cultivated area. The 
population numbered 128,788 souls (59,016 femalos), giving 415 souls to the 
square mile, distributed amongst 303 villages. The same statistics show 217 
persons blind, 30 lepers, 36 deaf and dumb, one idiot, and three insane persons 
in the tahsil. 

For a detailed account of this tahsil see the articles on its two parganahs 
Asadpur and Rajpura. 

Haibatpur', a town in tho Kot pargauah and Sahaswan tahsil of the 
Budaun district, is 11 miles distant from the town of Budaun, and had in 1872 a 
population of 2,043 persons. Act XX. of 1856 was in forco at Haibatpur 
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Mahijans. 


Haburaa. 


pasturage for their cattle. 1 Tho Ahirs are considerable landholders in Sahas- 
wdn, and own a few estates in Bisauli, Ujhdni, Islamnagar, and Budaun. 

Few of the remaining castes are in any way peculiar to the district. 

It should be noticed, however, that the mah&jans are 
in this part of India a more or less distinct caste, whose 
descent is sometimes traced from Gtijars and Ahirs. The name is less indis- 
criminately bestowed on rich tradesmen of any caste than in the eastern 
■ districts of the North-Western Provinces, where it has retained its original 
sense of “ great man” or considerable personage. 3 Like the Bhantus, who 
are not mentioned in the census, and may therefore have returned themselves 

as members of some other caste, the Habur&s are a 
tribe of thieving gipsies. The latter are, however, 
better in some respects than the former, inasmuch as they do not earn 
their livelihood exclusively by thieving, begging, and prostituting their 
women. They live longer in one place than the Bhantus, go about in smaller 
gangs, and can occasionally be induced to work in the fields. They are 
nevertheless, according to Mr. Roberts, “ notorious thieves, and live chiefly by 
petty pilfering.” The same officer notes that the Bhantus have an argot of their 
own. 

The Musalmaus of the district (139,687 ) aro distributed amongst the fol- 
lowing classes: — Shaikhs 104,743: Pathans 30,092 :Sayyids 
3,320: Mughals 1,360 : and Muhammadans, without any 
class distinction, 172. 

The Shaikhs held, in 1873, 846 out of the 2,140 estates of the district. Their 
possessions are largest in Budaun, Asadpur, and Ujh&ni, but 
none of the other parganahs is entirely without landholders 
of this class. At Gunnaur in Asadpur the Shaikhs are divided into four classes^ 
viz., (1) The Pirz&das, who claim descent from a sainted Persian resident of 
that town ; ( 2 ) the Ohughanis, who claim desoent from his two disoiples; (3) the 
Shaikhz&das ; and (4) the Kdzizadas or Usmanis, neither of whom give any satis- 
factory account of their lineage. The legend connected with the Persian saint 
just mentioned will be related in the article on Gunnaur in the Gazetteer portion 
of this notice. Some of the Shaikh families at Sahaswdn are said to have settled 
there in the reign of Kutbud-din (A.D. 1206-1210) and to have received from 
that monarch the title of Ghaudhari : while others emigrated from Moradabad 
under one Wali Shah at an uncertain but much later period. But the Shaikhs 

1 General report on the census of 1865, Vol. I., App. B., p. 46, 

3 Mahd, great, jan , person. 


Musa! mins. 


Shaikhs. 
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until the closo of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. Added to a small 
balance from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 337-3-1 1, the total expenditure on police, conservancy, and 
other items being Rs. 324-5-11. The average incidence of the tax was 
Re. 1-14-10 on each of the 174 houses assessed. The meaning of Haibatpur 
is “ the town Haibat, or Affright,” but nothing is known of its history, 
and whether it was named after a man named Haibat, or after an actual panic 
that occurred there, is uncertain. 


Hazratpur, an insignificant town in the Salhnpur parganah and Salitn- 
pur or D&tdganj tahsil of the Budaun district, contained in 1872 a population 
of 1,051 inhabitants, mostly Hindus and agriculturists. It stands about a mile 
from the right bank of the Aril river, 21 miles distant from Budaun. Hazrat- 
pur has a 3rd class police station and a district post-office. A market is held 
here twice a week. 

IslXmnagar, a town in the Islamnagar parganah and Bisauli tahsil of 
the Budaun district, had in 1872 a population of 5,630 inhabitants, and stands 
on the unmetalled road between Budaun and Sambhal, 34 miles from the former. 
R has 14 muhallas or wards, 11 of which are called after tho classes that 
inhabit them. Islamnagar is sometimes called Niidhana or Neodhana a* 
corruption of the ancient name Hinfidhna. The latter is said to have been 
altered to Islamnagar in the reign of Sbams-ud-dm Altamish (1211-1236 A.D.) 
by one N&zim Rustam Kbdn Dakkhani, who had a son named Islfun. 1 

The town contains a 2nd class police station, a district post-office, 
branch dispensary, sardi or inn for natives, cattle-pound, and parganah school. 
A market is held every Monday and Friday. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari 
Act) is in force hire, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 74,0-7 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,408 
Ihe expenditure) which was principally on local improvements or public works 
(Rs. 319-15-0), police, and conservaucy, amounted to Rs. 1,366-13-6. The 
number of houses was in the same year 1,108, and of these 539 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence whereof was Rs. 2-9-9 per house assessed and 
Rs. 0-4-0 per head of population. 

^ outskirts of the town are well planted with groves of mango trees. 

A plantation of this sort is justly valued by the Hindustani asa means, at once 

useful and permanent, of perpetuating bis name; and Mr. Carmichael was 
The local tradition is here given for what it may be worth • but it &hn m k 
that a person of this name was nd:im or governor of SambhV in »if w d b ? mentl °ned 
bbahjahan (i 628 - 1658 ). fcamonal in afar later reign— that of 
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of Bhaikhupur in parganah Ujhdni are confessedly the most influential and 
numerous section of this clan. Their ancestors u are said to have accompanied 
the forces of tho Mughal emperors from the time of the first Muhammadan in- 
vasion of Rohilkhand,” 1 by which it is probably meant thal they accompanied 
Babar in his victorious invasion of 1526. Be this as it may, they undoubtedly 
received from Babar or his successors large grants of revenue-free land in this 
district ; grants which were afterwards confirmed, and for services daring the 
mutiny increased by the British Government. Many of their family are or have 
been in the service of the latter. But though loyal subjects, the Shaikhs are, as 
a rule, hard landlords. 

Of the PatMus, who hold 73 villages, principally in SahaswUn and Usahat, 
Path 'ns ^ ess need be said. The principal Patbdn family is that of 

Sh&hb&zpur in Sahasw&n, a village founded by their ancestor 
Shkhb&z Kh&n, and conferred on him free of revenue by Akbar (1556-1605,/. 
Few of tho Usahat Patb&ns have any genuine claim to that historic and 
respectable title. 


The stronghold of the Sayyids is pargana Sahaswkn, where the founder of 
one of thoir families received from Humfiyun (1531-1556) 
the office of Kazi or ecclesiastical judge. It may be observed 
that the title of Sayyid,’ although its application varies slightly in different 
Muhammadan countries, is generally bestowed on those who are or pretend 
to be descendants of the prophet Muhammad through his daughter Fatima. 
Some of the Sayyids of Budaun claim as their forbear the emperor Sayyid 
AM-ud-din, who retired to that city after his abdication in 1450. The 
possessions of the Mughals in this district are, like their numbers, few. 


Mughals. 


It would be difficult to decide to what race they really 
belong, as the name Mughal is applied by Indians not only 


to men of T£tar descent, but to Musalmans generally, and especially Persians. 
In the foregoing review of the principal classes, Hindu and Musalm&n, one 
point cannot fail to strike us very strongly. This is that while the Hindu caste 
generally claims a fabulous and even miraculous origin, the Muaalm&n tribes 
prefer an historical or quasi-historical genealogy. The difference is character- 
istic, for although there have perhaps been more historically minded peoples 
than the Indian Musalra&ns, the Hindus, with the solitary exception of the 
history of Kashmir, have not produced a single work worthy the of 

history. 


I Settlement Reports ol 1673. 
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“ credibly informed ” 1 that around IslAmnagar men of the lowest classes, such 
as sweepers and curriers, sometimes possess mango orchards of their own. 

Islamnagar was in May, 1858, the scene of a skirmish between a body of 
rebels and the troops of the Nawabof Rampur under Hakim Saadat Ali. The 
former were defeated, leaving two brass guns and one of their leaders dead on 
the held. 

Isla'mnagar, a parganah in the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is in 
shape a ru le triangle, bounded on its north-western side by parganahs Sam- 
bhal and Bil&ri of the Moradabad district ; on the eastern side by parganahs 
Bisauli of its own tahsil and Kot of the Sahaswan tahsil ; and on the southern 
side by parganahs Sahasw&n of the SahaswAn tahsil and Asadpur and Raj- 
pura of the Gunnaur tahsil. According to the census of 1872 and the last 
settlement report, which in the case of this parganah agree, the total area is 
157 square miles and 482 acres, and details of this area will be given in de- 
scribing the last settlement itself. There are 175 villages on the parganah 
rent-roll with an average area of 90 square miles each. This parganah 
and that of Kot adjoining are cons idcred the most fertile of their district. 

In appearance Islamnagar is a flat plain, there being not more than a 

. . dozen feet of difference between the highest level (608*06 
Physical features. v - 

feet above the sea) at Islamnagar and the lowest (595*43 
feet) at Ikhkhera village. It has nevertheless two well-marked natural divi- 
sions, while three-quarters of its area consist of a loamy or dtimat tract. The 
remaining quarter, included within its western angle, is occupied by that bhtir 
or sandy ridge Which has been already mentioned (p. 6) as traversing the 
whole length of the Budaun district. 

Two perennial streams, the Aril and the Sot, cross the loamy tract in a 
The dumat or loamy south-easterly direction, the former through its northern 

tracf# corner, and the latter through its centre. Along the 

banks of the Sot there is some admixture of alluvial soil (khAdir) with the pre- 
vailing dumat , and north of this river the tract is less fertile than on its south. 
The Sot in fact divides the loam into belts of 1st and 2nd class productiveness, 
But the whole tract is in a high state of cultivation, and waste land is extremely 
rare. 

The water of the Aril is sometimes used for irrigation, but owing to the 
sandiness of its banks the Sot is little adapted for that purpose ; and in water- 
ing his fields the cultivator of this tract has recourse chiefly to unbricked wells 

and lakes In favoured parts, especially around the town of Islamnagar 

1 Sec his settlement report of 1873, 
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Divided according to their occupations, the people naturally fall into 
two great classes, those who get their living from the land 
Occupations. or j^ g tillage, and those who do not. The first class again 

subdivides itself into landowners and cultivators. The occupation statistics for 
1865 have been given on a former page, and it now remains to show those 
for 1872:— 



This gives landholders 34,044, agriculturists 593,693, and non-agricul- 
turists 306,611. Or, in other words, we find 67*1 per cent, of the population 
gaining their livelihood from the possession and cultivation of the soil. Taking 
the population per cultivated square mile the returns show 731*9 souls in 
the'Gunnaur, 619*6 in the Sahasw&n, 641‘9 in the Bisauli, 745*5 in the Budaun, 
and 710*6 in the D&taganj tahsils. It should, however, be mentioned that there 
are probably some cases of cross-division in the census classification. The 
police sub-inspector and the village currier may, for instance, have been includ- 
ed amongst the non-agriculturists; yet the former was possibly a landowner and 
the latter a cultivator, in addition to their ordinary occupations. The number of 
villages or townships inhabited by the population, agricultural and otherwise, is 
returned by the census as 2,364 ; and amongst these the settlement report of 
the foliowing year (1873) distributed 2,140 mahdls or estates. The number 
of the latter has from partition and other causes increased, until in the present 
year it amounts to 2,406. Amongst the villages there is considerable differ- 
ence of size, one 1 in parganah Usahat measuring 9,140, and one 2 in parganah 
Rajpura only 9 aores. As population and tillage extend, the number of 
oulying hamlets or naglat ’ of course increases. 

The occupations of the non-agrioultural classes are shown as follows in 


Occupations. 


the census returns of 1872. The whole population was 
divided into six classes, of which the fourth was the agricul- 


tural class. The first or professional, class embraces all Government servants and 


l KhairS Jal&Ipur. * Bfimpur kbtfir. 
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and in taluka Ugras, unbricked wells, lasting as long as twenty years, can 
be constructed ; but elsewhere these excavations, as usual in dimat soil, fall 
in after about a season’s use. There are several lakes, and of these the largest is 
the Charsora jhfl. 

The sandy tract presents a strong contrast to the region just mentioned, 

a ho bhur or sandy tract. being P 00r1 ^ cultivated and sparsely inhabited. BliAr 
soil cannot indeed, unless highly manured and irrigat- 
ed, bear a rotation of crops for more than three successive years ; after that 
period it is exhausted, and must be allowed to lie fallow for the same time in 
order to recover its fertility. It is not surprising that, with this disadvantage, 
the bhur tract is used almost as much for pasture as for cultivation. 

The principal spring crops are in the dAmat tract wheat, and in the him r 

Economical features. tra f barley ; the principal autumn crops are millet 
( bajrd ) and cotton. Sugarcane and rice are but little 
grown. No manufactures worth mentioning are located in the parganah, and 
its products may bo therefore briefly described as agricultural. The principal 
market for these products within the parganah itself is Islamnagar ; but a good 
unmetalled road, passing through that town, connects the surrounding country 
with the important marts of Bilsi in the same district and Sambhal in the district 
of Moradabad. This is the principal road, and there are no metalled high- 
ways. The Oudh and Robilkkand Railway runs for about 5£ miles without 
any station through the northern corner of the parganah. 

The land revenuo fixed at the last settlement was Rs. 1,10,306, including 
Land revenue and cesses. Tho sum paid by cultivators to landowners as 
fcctUtaieiu. rent was at the same time returned as Rs. 2,12,494; but 

it must be rein e rnbered that this sum docs not include rents paid to proprie- 
tors of revenue-ftee holdings, and the census estimate of the following year, 
viz., Rs. 2,42,69y will therefore be found more complete, if not so correct. 

The following table compares the areas of the parganah at the time of the 
past (1835) and present (1871) settlements:-- 


Former area in acres. 

Present area in acres . 

Increase in m 

Assess- 

able. 

| Culti- 
vated. 

Total 

[ (including 
unassess- 
able.) 

Assess- 

able. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total 
(including 
unassess- 
able ) 

Assess- 

able 

area. 

Culti- 

vated 

area. 

\ Total 
area. 

79,279 

69)852 

100,834 

92)488 

i 

80)621 

100,962 

17 acres 

34 acres 

i rood 
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persons following the learned professions or literature, artistic or scientific 
occupations, and numbered 2,068 male adults, amongst whom are included 201 
purohita or family priests, 773 pandits, 213 musicians, and so on. The second 
class numbers 19,167 members and comprises all males engaged in domestic 
service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep- 
ers, and innkeepers. The third class represents trade and commerce, and 
contains 6,536 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy and sell, suoh 
as shopkeepers (1,433) and brokers (65); who keep or lend money and goods, 
such as money-lenders (965) and bankers (15); and who are engaged in the 
conveyance of men, animals, or goods, such as pack-carriers (635), and 
drivers of ekkas or carts (591). The fifth class, containing 36,522 mem- 
bers, includes all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, 
such as patwaso r necklace-makers (108), masons (250), carpenters (3,033), and 
perfumers (5) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as 
weavers (10,636), tailors (1,618), and cotton cleaners (1,840) ; and lastly, those 
engaged in preparing articles of food and drink, suoh as grain-parchers (1123) and 
confectioners (244), besides dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
The sixth class contains 36,795 members, including labourers (32,073), persons 
of independent means (111), and 4,501 persons supported by the oommunity and 
of no specified occupation. During the past ten years only 105 persons (62 
males) have emigrated from this district. They were of all classes, and were 
registered for Demerara only. 

Having thus described the occupations of the people we may briefly 

_ , , , . notice some of their customs and habits of life. The panchd- 

Cutoms and habits. ..... , , , 

yat or punch is an institution respected equally by the town 

The panchfyat. and country population. It is of two kinds, The judicial 
panchdyat is usually a committee of three or five persons, including the aarpanch 
or president, appointed by litigants to decide petty cases. Such committees 
are true panchdyats , i.e., gatherings of five ( punch ) persons. Small quarrels 
in which the offence is rather a tort than a crime, such as trivial assaults 
and mischief, are often in the first instance referred by the parties to these 
tribnnals. But sometimes even after a case has been filed in court, the liti- 
gants express their wish to have it settled extra-judicially by panchiyat, 
and the court itself occasionally refers civil and rent oases to a panch&yat, 

L e., to arbitrators, whose decrees it afterwards inspects and enforces. 
The other kind of panchfiyat resembles rather a court of honour or the 
council of a trades-union than a judicial assemblage. It tries and' punishes 
breaches of customs and trade offences, and oonsists of all the cohvenablo 
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From 1835 to 1852, when Mr. Court wrote his statistical report, cultiva- 
tion appears to have extended but slowly. In the latter year the cultivated area 
amounted to 63,022 acres only, but in the following nineteen years it must have 
increased by 17,599 acres. Of the present cultivated area 26 per cent, is irri- 
gated. The revenue -free area is smaller than in any other parganah of Budaun 
except Rajpura, amounting to 547 acres only ; and the barren area is 7,927 
acres. It should be mentioned that during the currency of the former settle- 
ment the conformation of the parganah underwent considerable changes owing 
to the transfer of villages to and from the district of Moradabad. 

The settlement of 1835 was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown. His assess- 
Mr. Brown's settlement, ment was pr ogressive, culminating during its fifth year 
!835 ‘ in a fllU revenue of Rs. 76 065. But this sum proved 

excessive, and Mr. Bird, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, North- 
Western Provinces, ordered a revision of the settlement. The revision was 
made by Mr. Timins, who reduced the demand by Rs. 8,589. 1 “ The par<»a- 

nah,” says Mr. Carmichael, “righted itself marvellously under Mr. Timiris’ 
settlement, and an immense quantity of waste land was brought under culti- 
vation.” ° 


com- 


The next settlement was made by Mr. Carmichael himself. It was 
Mr. Carmichael’s pleted in 1868, and after a provisional currency of two years 

was definitely approved by Government in 1871. The fol- 


settlement, 1871. 



Incidence of revenue on 


Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Former settle- 
ment. 

Per acre. 

Rs. a p. 

1 1 6 

Per acre. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 5 5 

Present ditto ... 

1 5 10 

1 3 OJ 

Increase ... 

or 

Deorease ... 

0 4 4 

»»• 

0 2 44 


Total revenue 
(excluding cesses). 


Rs. a. p. 
78,822 4 0 


1,00,278 0 0 
21,455 12 0 


* ‘ - — iwk? paigo, JJLU.U 1UIQ 

three circles, corresponding with the natural divisions already noticed. His 2nd 
class kather (or dumat) circle of 46 villages comprised the whole of the 
Bs.lXm-!™' ag9in increased ’ aDd before the ex P' r >’ of the last settlement had reached 
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members of the caete or trade fraternity to which the culprit belongs. The 
penalty it inflicts is usually a fine, and if the person convicted refuses to pay 
this he is excommunicated. As a rule, the mulct is paid without demur, and even 
when it is not, a few weeks of social extinction generally bring the banned 
Hindu to reason. But if he prefers to meet disdain with disdain, to turn 
Musalm&a and renounce his caste as they have renounced him, their vengeance 
can of course pursue him no further. These caste or trade panoh&yats are confined 
to the lower classes of Hindus. They are unrecognized by Brahmans and R&j- 
pdts, as well as by others who, like the Kdyaths, wish to be considered persons 
of high caste. Their decisions are generally pronounced 
by the Chaudhari or headman of the trade or fraternity, an 
officer who is sometimes elected by the brotherhood, but is generally hereditary. 
It may be recollected that the title of Chaudhari is borne by some of the Brah- 
man and B&jput landholders of the district But in their case it is merely an 
honorary epithet, which has long ceased to connote any duties, although formerly 
borne by a representative of their family as the head officer of a parganah. 1 
'The decisions of the pancMyat are seldom dishonest or inequitable, and 
this fact would alone suffice to account for the respect in which it is held by the 
people. But that respect is not unmingled with a feeling of religious awe. 
Panoh men Parameshtoar — the most High inspires the panch£yat — says an Indian 
proverb ; 2 just as in the Homeric age a king sitting in judgment was said to be 
inspired by Themis. 3 The origin of the institution is hidden in the mists 
of antiquity, but its name would seem to show that the judicial panch&yat 
of five persons was its oldest form : and the odd number five was probably 
chosen so as to allow of a oasting vote when opinions were evenly balanced. 

An overwhelming majority of the population live in mnd huts. Indeed, 
according to the last census, the district contained 
189,255 of these structures to only 4,334 masonry 


Dwellings. 


houses. Inhabited or habitable castles there are none, and the district may on 
the whole be pronounced poor in domestic architecture. The masonry houses 
are of course found mostly in towns, although a comfort-loving landowner 
sometimes builds himself a residence of . this sort in his village. The houses 
have, aB a rule, two stories, and consist of a quadrangle of rooms built round 

a square courtyard ( sahan or dngan). The material used is brick, and the< 

1 See Eiphinatone’s “History of India" Book IX., Appendix V. (A), note. 

* QOoted by Mr. Beamee in his edition (186S) of Elliot's Glossary, p. * 78 . 

* “When a king decided a dispute by a sentence, the judgment was assumed to be tits 
result of direct inspiration. The divine agent, suggesting judioial awards to kings or to gods 

• the greatest of kings, was Thmit, The peculiarity of the conception ia brought out by the oso 
of the pluraL Themittu, Themises, the plural of Thesis, are the awards themselves' dlvinelw 
dictated to the jodge.”~8ir Henry Maine, Amkwt Low, Chap. I. ‘ mey 
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parganah north of the Sot ; his 1st class leather circle of 90 villages ^central 
portion of the parganah, between that river and the bUr ridge ; and his 
circle of 31 villages the remainder of the parganah. The strip o mixe soi 
dd^at kbLir land along the banks of the Sot, which Messrs Brown and 
Timinshad formed into a fourth circle, he divided between his 1st and 
kather classes. The noxt step was to assume for each circle a ren -ra 
which the rate of revenue might be deduced : and as a preliminary the rents 
actually paid by cultivators in each circle were carefully ascertained. Accord,, 
to the usual pin, the rents thus ascertained would have been compared with the 
a imliciallv dcoreed in cases of enhancement, and the assumed 

I- C ££ . ~ « •**££ 

extreme scarcity in the case of one circle, the except, onal n. tare of he, 0 
cumstances in that of another, and their total absence in that of the third, 
decreed enhancements were left out of consideration and the ^ assumed ren^ 
rates were fixed as follows, slightly above the rent-rates_actually prevalent^ 


Circle. 


Actual rental. 


Assumed rental. 


1st class kather 
2nd class ditto 
Bhtir 


Average per acre 
Ra. a. p. 

2 13 2 

2 8 0 
2 2 2 


Average per acre 
Rs. a. p. 

3 0 5 | 

2 10 11 
2 4 9 


Difference. 


Average per acre. 
Rs a p. 
o 3 9b 
0 2 11 
0 2 7 


The application of the assumed rates gave a total rental for the whole 
parganah of Rs. 22,28,153. Half of this would have been Rs. 1 > 14 ’ 153 * 8 ^ 
but the revenue eventually settled (Rs. 1,10,306) was, as we have already seen 
somewhat 'below the latter figure. The settlement officer had at first proposed 
that Government should demand 55 per cent, of the assets or assumed ren a . 
Z 'principal revenue-paying or proprietary classes are ThAkurs and 
P * / Khattris. The proportion in which the 175 villages of the 

Proprietary classes: parganah are distributed amongst these and other clans is 

marginally shown. Of the Thdkurs the most numerous are the Gautams. They 
46 claim descent from a somewhat mythical Brahman who is 
said to have married the daughter of aGahrwdr Rdjd of 
Kanauj. But although, as Sir H. Elliot observes, “the tradi- 
tion is good for nothing,” there is no doubt that they are a 
branch of what was once a most powerful sept in the Du&b. 
The Khdttri villages all belong to a family living at Morad- 

abad. 


Th&kura 
Khattris 
Baniyas 
Shaikhs 
PatMns 
Sayyids 
Brahmans 
Ahirs, 

K&yaths 
Mixed classes 
Total 


25 

13 

10 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

66 

175 
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roof -is either of tiles or cement, being in the latter case almost flat and 
used for sitting or sleeping on. A few of the mad buildings may perhaps be 
called houses, and these often resemble in their general arrangement the 
masonry buildings. But no mud structures, whether huts or houses, are 
ever roofed with eement : their roofing is generally of tiles, but is sometimes 
wattle and dab, and sometimes thatch. It is of course impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rale as regards the cost of construction, but a good masonry 
house may be built for Rs. 2,000, and a mud hut for Rs. 10. 

“A trader’s house of the better class,” writes Mr. Tupp, “contains generally 

F Harp dress and a ^ ou * ^0 (Rs. 500) worth of furniture and utensils of 
food, ’ ’ all kinds. Bedsteads, mattresses, quilts, carpets, and 

boxes would represent about £30 (Rs. 300) worth of 
this, and cooking vessels the remainder. A well-to-do oultivator owns a few 
strong boxes, and bedsteads and quilts, worth about £10 (Rs. 100), besides 
cooking vessels worth £5 (Rs. 50) or £6 (Rs. 60). An artizan in middling 
circumstances possesses one or two mattresses, bedsteads, and quilts, and some 
drinking and cooking vessels, worth altogether about £3 (Rs. 30). A poor 
labourer has only a few earthen jars, one or two quilts, and perhaps a mat- 
tress, worth in all from 10 shillings (Rs. 5) to a pound (Rs. 10). A well-to-do 
shopkeeper wears a dress of khdsa malmal (muslin) and longcloth, and has a 
masonry house with two rooms. He eats bread, pulses, vegetables, and ghi 
(clarified butter), and keeps one or two servants and a bullock cart. An average 
peasant dresses in garha or coarse cloth, eats ddl (pulse) and bread, lives in a 
mud house, and keeps no servants, though he sometimes employs hired labour, 
and often has a bullock cart.” Nothing need be added to this description, but 

. . . it may be noticed that a Musalm&n generally lives in 

Manorial dues. . . . , . 

a more luxurious fashion than a Hindu of equal 

income, and that a landowner can, owing to the dues he receives from his tenants, 

make the same income go further than a tradesman. These dues, which are 

sanctioned by immemorial custom, are paid either in service or in kind. The 

currier presents his landlord with a pair of shoes, and the potter with 50 

earthen pitchers yearly, while the weaver furnishes a small tribute of thread, 

and the shepherd a young goat and a blanket. The oilman again gives a small 

quota of oil, and the tailor makes his landlord four suits of clothes out of the 

doth provided by the latter. The tenants must between them plough the great 

man’s home-fields twice a year, and those who possess carts must carry his 

crops home. So strong is the force of custom, that no village Hampden arises 

to refuse such services to “ the petty tyrant of his fields.”- 
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The transfers of land which took place amongst proprietors during the 
Alienations, currency of the last settlement may be thus tabulated :— 


Alienations of 

By prirate 
sale. 

By 

foreclosure of 
mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

Entire mahdls or estates 

9 


4 

3 

16 

609 

Portions of ditto 

mi l t% , i 

250 

[ 

144 

115 


; i vtuui j;aiga” 

nahs, is uot low ; but they were principally due, Mr. Carmichael tells us, to 
the improvidence of a single family. At the beginning of the present settle- 
ment 709 proprietors cultivated their own land, with an average of 11 acres of 
sir (home-farm) each. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Islam nagar contained 179 
Population. inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages ou the 

rent-roll), of which 50 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 74 
had between 200 and 500 ; 42 had botwoou 500 and 1,000 ; 11 had between 1,000 
and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; and one town, Islfunnagar, 
contained more than 5,000 inhabitants. 


The total population in 1872 numbered 79,713 souls (37,222 females), 
giving 505 to the square milo. Classified according to roligion, there wero 
70,305 Hindus, of whom 32,810 were females; 9,405 MusahnAns, amongst whom 
4,412 wore females ; and 3 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 8,326 Brahmans, of whom 
3,824 were females ; 6,024 Rajputs, including 2,744 females ; and 2,498 Bauiyiis 
females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show' a total of 53,457 souls, of whom 
25,068 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this par- 
ganah are the Sanddh (5,991) and Gaur 2089). The chief RAjput clans are the 
Gaur (200), Chanhdn (516), Bargujar (505), Kathoriya (617), Solankhi, Tomar, 
Bais, Gautam, Janghara, Jddon, and Gaharwar. The Baniyds belong to the 
Barasaini (1,774), AgarwAl (129), Chausaini (289), and Saraogi subdivisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the MurAo (5,718), ChamAr, 
(14,302), KahAr (2,402), Pdsi (1,081), Garariya (2,012), Hajjaro (1,200), Darod- 
gar (1,252), Khakrob (1,881), KalAl (1,031), Jat (2,496), K6ri (2,125), Khagi 
(2,932), and Ahir (7,683). Besides these the following castes, comprising less 
than one thousand members, are found in this parganah: Kayath, Darzi, KisAn 
Rogangar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Kumhar, Khatik, Nat, Gosain’ 
BhAt, Jotishi, GAjar, Jogi, Lodha, Lohar, Mali, Kachhi, Mina, and Chhipi! 
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The district is Dot remarkable for religious activity of any kind. The 
Religion dogmas of the Hindu religion are much the same in 

Budaun as elsewhere. As has been pointed out by 
Professor Max Muller, Hinduism is not a proselytizing creed, i.e., it seeks no 
converts, and in Budaun there are no hill tribes to become its unsought 
votaries. The faith of the Puranas is therefore stationary, and must lose by 
any gains to other roligions. The Br&hma Sam&j has no followers amongst 
the natives of the district, although, according to Mr. Whish, a few persons of 
this persuasion may be found amongst servants who have followed their Euro- 
pean masters from other districts. Of the proselytizing religions, Muham- - 
madanism and Christianity, neither obtains many converts. There is indeed 
little of the old zeal for conversion amongst the Muslims of Budaun, and the 
Wahfibis or Puritans have made some progress, numbering about 75 persons 
in the town of Budaun, and 200 in that of Sahaswan. It is perhaps some- 
what odd that the leading Wahabi of late years, Ihs£n-i-Karin, should have 
been a teacher in the Christian Mission School. The Wah&bis are, as a rule, 
well off, although drawn principally from a low class, Juldh&s or weavers. 
Mr. Whish remarks that the members of this sect “ are not actively fanatical, 
but believe themselves wronged by the loss of temporal power.” Of Chris- 
tians there are les3 than two hundred. A branch of the American Methodist 
Mission is, however, stationed at Budaun, and no efforts are spared to obtain 
proselytes, although the progress in this direction has as yet been rather small. 
The Christians are chiefly agriculturists and are scattered over different villages. 
They receive no pecuniary assistance from the mission, but most of their chil- 
dren are educatnd in the mission schools. Although the smallest religious com- 
munity in the district, the Christians are provided with two places of worship, 

bnt neither of which are any way remarkable. Few 
* ® ug,ou9 ings ' of the Hindu temples or Muhammadan mosques either 
are of any architectural importance, but such as there are will be described 
in the Gazetteer portion of this-notice. 

The language of the peasantry is the Hindi usually spoken in this part 

_ „ of India. It may bo said to differ from the Urdu or 

Language and literature. 

Hindustani of the educated classes, chiefly in the fact 
that the latter has a more complicated vocabulary. The difference is, however, 
rather one of alphabets than of structure, the former language being printed 
in the Devanag&ri or Sanskrit, and the latter the Arabio or Persian character. 
Little in the way of literature is now-a-days produced at Bndaun, where not 

8 


Religious buildings. 


Language and literature. 
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The Musalm&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,200), Pathdns (1,981), 
Mughals (134), and Sayyids (90), or entered as without distinction 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. aduU population (not i ess than fifteen years of age), 137 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,768 in domestic service, as personal servants water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac. ; 160 in commerce, in buying, 
selling keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 17,947 in agricultural operations ; 2,419 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,933 persons returned as labourers, and 293 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,993 as landholders, 54,134 as cultivators and 
23,586 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 727 males as able to rea 
and write out of a total male population numbering 42,491 souls. , 

The parganah was in ancient times called after its capital Hinudhna, o 
Nudhana. The name of the town is said to have been 
Bistory ' altered to Islamnagar as early as the reign of Shams-ud- 

diu Altamisli (A.D. 1211-1236), but the parganah continued to be known as 
Nudhana or Neodhana, and under the latter name we find it noted in the 
Ain-i-Akbari more than three centuries later. At this time Neodh&na was a 
mahal of sarkar Sambhal in the suba or province of Dehli, its area being 
2 093 085 bigbas (1,308,176 acres), and its land revenue 9,04,075 ddms (cire. 
Ms. 22 600). The Jesuit Tieffenthaler, who visited Upper India in the middle 
of the last century, 1 mentions it, still under the name of Neodhana, as forming 

part of sarkar Sjimbkal. . . , 

From the dominion of the Dehli emperors it passed into that of the 

Rohillas (1748), and during their brief rule of twenty-six years the name of the 
parganah was altered to Isklmnagar. From 1774 to 1801 it was governed by 
the NaW&b Vazir of Oudb, but in the latter year it wits ceded to the East India 
Company and included in the district of Moradabad. After undergoing tour 
successive settlements it was in 1824 transferred to the newly formed district 
of Sahaswan, now Budaun. The next settlement was that of Mr. Brown, 
already mentioned, and the remaining history of the parganah corresponds 

with that of the district (q*v., pp. 89-132). 

1 His Latin memoirs were translated into French by M. Bernouilli. 
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even a newspaper is published. It was, however, otherwise during the latter 

part of the sixteenth century, when the History of 
India, known as the Tdrikh-i-Badaydni, was written 
in Persian hy a native and occasional resident of the town — at that time a 
great Muhammadan centre. The author, M&Ila Abdul K&dir Muldk Shdh, 
who is said to have died at a good old age in 1615, spent much of his time at 
the eourt of Akbar ; and his history is principally, valuable for the impartial, 
or rather hostile, light which it throws on the reign of that monarch. “ He has 
disclosed,” writes Elphinstone, 1 “ those parts of the picture which were thrown 
into the shade by Abul Fazl.” Of the latter author and his rapid promotion 
Abdul K&dir seems indeed to have been extremely jealous : and the worthless- 
ness of Abul Fazl and the heresies of Akbar are subjects of which he never 
tires. The writer of the Tarikh-i- Baday u ni evidently regarded the religious 
eclecticism and tolerance of his master as despicable whims. He at one time 
comments severely on Akbar’s interdiction of beef to please the Hindtis, or his 
inauguration of a fire-temple to gratify the Zoroastrians : at another he relates 
with disgust how the emperor ordered Abul Fazl to substitute the words “In 
nomine Jem Christi” for the ordinary “ Bismillah” at the beginning of a 
translation of the Gospels, or deplores the delight which, like Julian the 
apostate, Akbar took in hearing rival doctors argue — that is, quarrel. But it 
is to be feared that Abdul Kfidir was one of those who— 


“ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.” 

In another portion of his work he relates how he himself profaned a 
mosque by some improprieties with a girl, whose relatives afterwards inflicted 
“nine sword wounds” on his “ head, hands, and shoulders,” and he has the 
gracelessness to excuse his offence by saying that it was “ of old forowilled by 
Providence.”* It was not to be expected that a book which so fearlessly criti- 
cized the powers that were should be published during the lifetime of its author, 
and the T&rikh-i-Badiiyuni, or Muntakhabu-t-Taw&rlkh, as the writer himself 
called it, was not given to the world until more than ten years after the acces- 
sion of JaMngir. 8 

Xbdul Kddir is of course the best known writer of Budaun, but that 
place appears to have possessed in the middle ages some authors of more ancient, 
if less stable, fame. In mentioning the distinguished men of letters who flourished 

1 History of India, Book IX., note at the end of chapter III. 

* Selections from the Tarikh-i-BadAydni, translated by Sir H. Elliot, Hist., Vol. V. 

* Several native authorities quoted by Mr. Blochmanu in his edition of the Ain-i-Akbari. 
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Kachhla, a town in the Ujhani parganah and Budaun tabs! I of the 
Budaun district, is 18 miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 1,781 persons, principally Hindis. Here the imperial road from Bareilly 
to Hathras (vid Budaun") meets the Ganges, and crosses that river in the dry 
weather on a bridge of boats. From the road and the river the town derives 
its importance ; agricultural exports from Bareilly and Budaun are conveyed 
along the former to Kachhla, and there shipped on the latter for Cawnpore 
(K&uhpur) and Fatehgarh. Kachhla has a 4th class police station, a district 
post-office, an opium godown, a sarai or inn for natives, a market-day twice 
a week, and an encamping ground for troops travelling along the imperial 
road. 

Kakora, a village in the Ujhani parganah and Budaun talisfl of the 
Budaun district, stands near the bank of the Ganges, 12 miles from Budaun. 
According to the census of 1872 the population was 2,077. The place is noted 
for its large fair, held on the full moon of Kartik and several succeeding 
days, i.e., in the end of October or beginning of Novomber. It is estimated 
that this fair is attended by no less than 100,000 people from Cawnpore, 
Dehli, Farukhabad, and various parts of Rohilkhand. Spiritual and worldly 
interests are combined : and after performing religious ablutions in the 
Ganges the pilgrims buy, sell, or barter in the fair. The principal articles that 
pass hands are (1) household furniture, (2) food of luxury, such as con- 
fectionery and fruit, (3j cooking utensils, (4) shoes, v 5) cloth and other spun 
fabrics, (6; bullocks. To each of these commodities a separate street or bazar 
is assigned, and at a few of the stalls articles of Furopean manufacture are 
exposed for sale. 1 

Kakrala, a town in the Usahat parganah and Ddtaganj or Sah'mpur 
tahsil of the Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled portion of the road from 
Budaun to Usahat, 1 2 miles from the former. The population was returned in 
1865 as 5,392, and in 1872 as 4,944, the inhabitants being principally Musalmans 
of the Path&n tribe. Kakrdla is divided into two thoks or portions, the eastern 
Buildings. anc * the western, but contains no muliallas or wards. The 

town had the misfortune to be sacked and burnt during the 
mutiny, aud at present consists chiefly of mud-built huts. The public build- 
ings are a 3rd class police station, district post-office, and sardi or native 
hostelry. The last mentioned building, a small enclosure bounded by a high 
wall and entered l>y a large gate, is almost the only brickwork structured 

the town. Besides these there are a Hindu temple, several mosques, and a 
1 See aleo Gazetteer, IV., 93. 
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Government school of the village or halkdbandi type. An indigo factory was 
opened here not many years ago by a native landowner, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din. 
In the middle of the town, shaded by tamarind trees, is an open square used as 
a market-place on Sundays and W ednosdays ; but the trade and manufactures 
of Kakrdla are insignificant. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 83 from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,111. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
public works (Rs. 85), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,073. The 
number of houses was in the same year 1,156, of which 278 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 3-15-11 per house assessed and Rs. 0-3-7 

per head of population. # 

The town is probably one of comparatively modern origin, for tradition, 
which in India exaggerates more than elsewhere, assigns it an 
History ' a go of about four hundred years only. The name of Kakr&la 

or Kankrala is said to bo derived' from the kunkur or nodular limestone which 
abounds on and around its site. During the government of the Naw&b Yazir 
(1774-1801) Kakrala was, according to Mr. Whisli, included in the revenue-free 
holding of a nobleman named Yfisuf Ali Khan; and on the decline of his family 
“tho town, which had derived a certain importance from its residence and 
patronage, declined, and has been in a state of decadence ever since.” The family 
must have shown much promptitude in its decline, for in 1805 Kakrala had 
passed out of its hands, and was granted revenue-free by tho English Govern- 
ment to Jangi Khdn. This Jangi was a Rohilla chief who with his followers 
had deserted the army of Holkar for that of tho East India Company. He did 
good service for the English in tho second Marhatta war (1803), and the former, 
when that struggle ended in their favour, rewarded him with a pension, 
afterwards commuted at his own request for a large grant of land. The 
grant was resumed on his death in 1829, when his heirs were pensioned off. 
The most remarkable event connected with Kakrala is the engagement which 
took place there between the rebels and British forces in April, 1858. At 
night, on the 29th of that month, a body of Ghdzis 1 or Musalmdn fanatics 
laid an ambush in a clump of trees beside the road, and fired into General 
Penny’s advanced guard as it marched past. In the fight that ensued General 
Penny was killed, but the rebels were defeated, and fled, leaving a gun 
and about 80 dead on the field. This victory of the English put an end 
to the rebel government which for the past eleven months had ruled at 
Budaun. 


1 See history of the district, p. 29. 
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Until the year whose statistics have just been recorded, the zila school 
at Budaun was of the high or superior class, that is to say, it educated its 
pupils up to the matriculation standard of the Calcutta University. But few boys 
ever attained that standard, and the Musalmfm element being strong at 
Budaun, the desire to learn English is proportionately weak. When therefore 
financial reasons rendered educational reductions necessary, this school was 
reduced to the middle rank. The tahsili schools are at Budaun, Sahasw&n, Bilsi, 
Bisauli, and Qunnaur. It will be seen therefore that while the Sahaswan tahsil 
has two of these schools, the almost equally populous tahsil of D&taganj has 
none ; nor is the latter division of the district more fortunate as regards par- 
ganah schools, of which the district has two, at Isldmnagar and Ujh&ni respec- 
tively. But the most numerous and generally useful seminaries are the halka- 
bandi or village schools, which give a gratuitous and elementary education to 
peasant children. The remaining schools demand no special notice. For a shor* 
lime during the year just notioed they included an aided Anglo-vernacular 
but this institution was closed when the Government grant was w * oai i®hoo ; 
Judged by its results the education of the district would seem to have,^ 1< ^ ra,T ® ; * 
no very high standard. In 1876-77 two Budaun boys passed theW attalQe<1 

! entrance 
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Karengt, a village in the Bisauli parganah and talisil of the Budaun dis- 
trict, is about 23 miles from Budaun, and bad . in 1872 a population of 310 
inhabitants. What justifies its mention here is the fact that it is traversed by 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that line. The 
station is, however, called after the adjoining village of Mahmudpur (in parganah 
Aonla of the Bareilly district), which is altogether a more important place than 
Earengi. 

Kot SXlba'han, a village in the Kot parganah and Sahaswan tahsil of the 
Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road between Bisauli and Sahaswan, 
20 miles from Budaun. It was formerly a place of some importance, and indeed 
still gives its name to the parganah in which it is situated, but in 1872 contained 
588 inhabitants only. The name Kot Sdlbilhan signifies the “ fort of Siiliva- 
hana,” but beyond a mound and a few scattered pieces of masonry no remains 
of this fort now exist. The following passage from Mr. Court’s statistical 
report, although of no historical value, suffices to show that the village is 
credited with a high antiquity by local tradition : — “ The present small and 
insignificant village of Kot Salbahan stands on the ruins of a once large and 
important fort built by R4j& Salvahan, or S;ilb4han, a prince of the Narbada 
territories. The occasion of his building this fort is thus related: Vikramadit, 
R4ja of Dehli, went to war with R4j:i Salbahan. In the fight ho was mortally 
wounded by the latter. Raja Salbahan, who was but a petty prince, was 
grieved at having, with his own hands, killed Vikramadit, a priest of the highest 
order, who had, moreover, married a daughter of Indra. Seeing his grief, Vik- 
ramadit told him the anger of the gods would be appeased by his building a fort 
and keeping up his sambat or era. In compliance with this, Salbahan built 
this fort. The era of Salbahan is still used by the Hindds. It commenced about 
the year of our Lord 78. This would make Kot S41bahan about 1,774 years 
old.” Mr. Court evidently forgot that there is a difference of 135 years between 
the eras of Vikramfiditya and S41iv4hana, i.e., between the periods when these 
two monarchs flourished. VikramSditya was R4j4 of Ujjain in Malwa, and not 
of Dehli ; and S41iv4hana, if we may judge from the wide currency of his 
era, was not a petty, but a powerful prince. The names of the two kings are 
probably coupled in this and other legends because they founded rival eras. 
The remains of the fort appear to Mr. Carmichael to be of the Muhammadan 
period. 

Kot or Kot SAlbahan, the most central parganah of the Budann district, 
forms part of the Sahaswan tahsil, and is bounded on the north-east by the 
river Sot, which separates it from parganahs Bisauli and Satfisi of the Bisanli 
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examination of the Calcutta University, while eight (out of sixteen candidates) 
passed the middle class vernacular examination. And the following statement 
shows number and percentage of the Hindu and Musalm&n population who were 
found at the last census (1872) to be literate, i . able to read and write : — 


1 to 12 years .. 
12 to 20 do. .. 
Above 20 do. 


Hindi? s. 

Males, 

j Females. 

Population. 

Literate 

Percentage. 

Population. 

Literate. 

155,524 1,034 

•6 

128,801 

1 

75,939 1,449 

1-8 

59 , 9>4 

1 

197,934 5,361 

27 

176,623 

1 


MusalmXns. 


Female a. 


490 3*7 


1 4 23,023 


In this statement Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalman 
have been omitted, as insignificant in number. The figures just given show 
that the ignorance of native women is great, and plead eloquently for some 
effective method of improving their condition. Five out of tho nine girls’ 
schools were abolished in 1 876-77, owing to the necessity for retrenchment, 
and to the apathy with which female education is regarded by natives. 

Post-office The P 0s ^~ 0 ® ce statistics for three years in the last 

decade are shown in tho following table : — 


Receipts . 


Charges . 


li 

B *! 

M 3 . 

« 8>s 


Rg. a. p. Ra. a, p, Ra. a. p.j Rg. a. p. Rs. a p. R*. a. p. R*. a. p. Rg. a. p. 

1866-87 ... 265 6 6| 265 6 6| ... 25 1 3 6 41 10 0 898 13 8 

1871-78 85 10 10]».39S 8 3,817 8 6 9,066 6 3 5,830 14 3 3,830 0 6 43 » fll 9,104 8 8 

1876-77 6 IS II 6,131 7 3,761 8 6 9,699 « 6 6,131 7 1 3,795 3 5 37 12 6 9,954 7 0 

There are seven imperial and eleven district post-offices in the Bndaun 
district. The former are at Budann, Bilsi, Bisauli, D4t&ganj, Gnnnaur, Sahas- 
w&n, an< ^ Ujhini, and the latter at Bin&war, Ganw&n, Hazratpur, IsMmnagar, 
Kachhla, Kakr&la, Rajpura, S&dullihganj, Usahat, Vazirganj, and Zarifnagar. 
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tahsil ; on the east by the same river, which here divides it from parganah Budaun 
of the Budaun tahsil ; on the south-east by parganah Ujh&ni of the Budaun 
tahsil ; on the south-west by parganah Sahasw&n of its own tahsil ; and on the 
north-west by parganah Iriamnagar of the Islamnagar tahsil. According to both 
the census of 1872 and the settlement report of 1873 the parganah had a 
total area of 180 square miles and 589 acres, and details of this area will 
be given in describing the last settlement itself. The num ber of villages on 
the parganah rent-roll is 145, the average area of each being 124 square 
mile. 


* The parganah presents no marked differences of soil or level. Its surface 


• Physical features. consists mostly of a ferti le cMmat or loamy mould sprinkled 
here and there with patches of earth in which clay or sand 
predominates ( mattiydr or bhur). The cultivated bears a high proportion to the 
total area, and indeed the waste land is no more than is required for purposes of 
pasture. Of the cultivated area, 28 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly from unhricked 
wells. The supply of water is so copious that two and even three pairs of 
. bullocks can simultaneously be set working at the same well. There is, 
however, no perennial stream. The Bhainsaur (or Buffalo Wallow) is the only 
large brook, and this is dry in summer. After flowing in a southerly direction 
through the western angle of the parganah the stream turns and runs in a 
south-westerly course along the frontier, forming the boundary between this 
parganah and that of Sahaswivn. The same south-western frontier is skirted 


further to the west by a lake or series of lakes called Iswar, which appear to 
have formerly been the bed of some river. The highest elevation above the 
sea is 591*21 feet at the village of Sarha, and the lowest 563 50 feet at the 
village of Dabhari. 

The principal crops are at the spring harvest wheat and barley, at the 

Economical features. autumn harvest (Mens spicatus), jodr (holcus sor- 

ghum', and cotton. Indigo is largely grown around Bilsi, 
the chief town of the parganah, and the indigo manufacture of that place 
has already been noticed. There is no other manufacture of any impor- 
tance, and the products of the parganah are, as elsewhere in the Budaun 
district, chiefly agricultural. These products are conveyed for sale to Bilsi 
and those villages of the parganah, some half-dozen in number, where 
markets are held. But they find also an outlet in the numerous unmetalled 
roads which issuing from Bilsi and intersecting the parganah in various 

directions, quit it for Bisauli, Budaun, Ujh&ni, Kachhla, Sahasw&n, and 
Isl&mnagar* 
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The annexed statement gives the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 1866-67, 1871-72, and 1876-77 • 

1866-67, 1871-72. 1876*77. 


4-1 

■W 

3 


£ 

Ph 


00 ^ 

© m 


a 

£ 


O 

* 

© ^ 
A 2 


A 


Oh 


Received 131 , 89216,691 1,078 682 164,198 14, 188 l, 049 |a,i 89 i 176,2281 10 , 166 , 9 1 0 | 1,092 

Imperial Despatch- 129,668 714 448 44 166,282 3,632 662 610 

offices. e( jf I 

. / iReceived 2 6,916, 80 6 16,629] 1,801 44 27,676 904 1 96 18 

District \ neS p atch . 0 814 1 4 12,602' 268 47 21,6931 106, 87 13 

offices. I ed £ 1 J 


Police, 


There is no telegraph office at Budaun itself, but four such offices exist 
at the railway stations of Xsafpur, Babrala, Dhandri, 
Telegraph. Mahmiidpur (Karengi) respectively. 

The regular police, enrolled under Act V. of 1861, mustered in the past 
year (1876) 642 men of all grades, including 14 
mounted constables. There was thus but one police- 
man to something over three square miles and 1,455 inhabitants. The cost of the 
force was Us. 73,130, and of this Rs. 59,445 were debited to provincial funds, 
the remainder being defrayed out of municipal and other moneys. The follow- 
ing statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years, and the results 
of police action in the detection of offences and prosecution of offenders - 



Cases cognizable by the 
police . 

Value of 
property . 


Cases. 


Persons . 

Tear, 

Murder, 

Dacoity. 

6 

1 

e* 

a 

i 

1 

1 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

t 

V 

s 

© 

Cfi 

Total cogniza- 
ble by police. 

Investigated by 
police. 

Brought to trial. 

o 

44 

*3.8 

© 43 

s.g 

a ► 

S3 

§§ 

Ph 

Convicted and 
committed for 
trial. 

Acquitted. 

Proportion of 
convictions to 
persons tried. 

1872 

18 

1 

7 

1,081 

1,040 

Rs. 

24,156 

Rs. 

11,204 

2,550 

2,145 

1,283 

688 

869 

89 

67*73 

1878 

18 

1 

16 

1,479 

1,276 

28,384 

9,786 

8,411 

8,138 

1,640 

685 

1,124 

26 

6863 

1874 1 

11 

2 

16 

692 

1,328 

39,499 

15,140 

8,945 

3,505 

941 

807 

1,289 

146 

76M8 

1676 

12 

4 

1 6 

1,214 

1,116 

27,713 

10,907 

8,649 

8,298 

1,489 

861 

1,847 

70 

80*75 

18761 

16 

l 

1 13 

872 

1,096 

19,200 

8,348 

8,096 

2,178 

848 

777 

1,268 

61 

92*17 


The police are quartered in 33 stations, whereof 7 are of the first, 3 of 
the second, 6 of the third, and 17 of the fourth class. The first class stations, 
which have usually a sub-inspector, two head-constables, and about a dozen 
constables, are at Budaun, Bilsi, Bisauli, DAtAganj, Gunnanr, Bahasw^n, and 

1 No recordB of covers despatched from Imperial offices was kept during 1876 -l4." 

9 In 1871*72 no separate account was kept of packets and books received or |;< 3 Bpatched 
at offices, but such article* seem to have been included under the head of parcel*, r 
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The following table shows the comparative areas of the parganah at the 
time of the past ( 1 836) and present (1871) settlements as 
given in the report on the latter : — 


Settlements. 



Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 



Acres. 

wmmgm 

Acres. 

Former settlement ... 


93,681 


114,840 

Present do. ... 

••• 

101,818 

! 97,131 

115,789 

Percentage of increase 

... 

9 

25 

1 


Of the present total area 88 per cent, is assessable, and of the assessable 
area 95 per cent is cultivated, the latter percentage being higher than in any 
other parganah of the district. The present area includes 923 acres of revenue- 
free and 13,048 acres of barren land. 

The great increase of cultivation during the currency of the last settle- 
Mr. Brown's set- ment was undoubtedly due in some measure to the modera- 
tlement, i83e. t ; on w Jth which Mr. Brown assessed the parganah. Kot had 

suffered much from the unfortunate administration of Mr. Wyatt; 1 and when 
Mr. Brown opened settlement operations in 1836, he found an excessive demand 
in force, the revenue in arrears, and much culturable land thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. The parganah righted itself under his assessment, but, as he had himself 
anticipated, some time elapsed before complete recovery was attained. His 
settlement was completed in 1836, and continued in force until 1869, when 
the present settlement by Mr. Carmichael was provisionally adopted. The 


Incidence of demand per acre. 

-Total revenue 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

(excluding cesses). 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, 

1 0 10f 

1 3 Of 

i 4 3 

1 3 Ilf 

96,746 

1,10,327 

0 2 2 


13,581 

• IS 

o o aj 

• •• 


e-C : 
meats. ( Present 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Cesses included, the present demand amounted to Rs. 1,21,360. 

1 This Collector was suspended In May, 1 8S3, and committed suicide soon afterwards 
is described by Mr. Carmichael as haring been entirely in the hands of his native subordinate* 
When ordered to revise the settlement, of parganah Kot nnder Kegulation VII’ of ism 
Mr. Wyatt selected ten estates and quadrupled their revenue ; but there his work stonned Th« 
result, as related by Mr. Court, was that the amla (native subordinates) yearly threatened the 
landholders with a settlement of the remaining estates; while the landholders naid the amla te 
avert this calamity, and in the meantime protected themselves against over-assessment by 
throwing land out of cultivation, wjr 
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Ujhdni. The second class stations, to which are generally attaohed a sub- 
inspector, a head-constable, and from six to ten constables, are at Isl&mnagar, 
Bajpura, and Usahat ; and the third class stations, whose quota consists of two 
head-constables and six constables only, are at Bindwar, Hazratpur, Kakrala, 
S&dullahganj, Zarifnagar, and Vazirganj. The fourth class stations or outposts 
have only one head-constable and three constables, and are hardly therefore of 
sufficient importance to require enumeration. Besides the regular police there 
are 1,996 chauhiddrs or village watohmen organized under Act XVI. of 1873. 
These were in 1878 distributed amongst the 2,949 inhabited villages of the 
district at the rate of one 1 to every 413 inhabitants, and at a sanctioned cost of 
Bs. 71,856, met out of the 10 per cent. cess. The magistrate considers that 
the district generally is undermanned in these watchmen, and the Inspeotor- 
General of Police thinks that the force, although sufficient, requires re-allocation. 
Tho village watchman is, as a rule, hereditary, and performs his multifarious 
duties very fairly. 

One of the most important duties of the police in this district is the 

conduct of measures for the repression of female 
Infanticide. 1 

infanticide. The Infanticide Act (VIII, of 1870) came 

into operation here in 1874. In 1876 there were 113 proclaimed villages, 
of which 90 were inhabited by Ahars, and the remaindar by R&j pdts 
of different clans. The Aliar villages were situated in the jurisdiction of the 
Gunnaur, Bajpura, and Zarifnagar police-stations, and the Bajput villages 
principally in the Bisauli tahsil. The number of births amongst proclaimed 
families in these villages was during the same year — male 330, female 358 ; and 
the number of deaths of children under one year was — -male 78, and female 
87. It will be seen therefore that infant girls died in higher proportion 
than infant boys : but the same excess of female deaths was observed between 
the ages of one and twelve, and these facts are alone sufficient to raise thq 
presumption that girls are killed, if not by violence, at least by neglect. An 
extra police force of three head-constables and 13 watchmen is employed for 
the suppression of infantioide, and paid out of a fund raised by the exaction 
of 8 annas from each of the 3,211 proclaimed families. There was, however, 
but one conviotion for infantioide — a circumstance which, granted the existence 
of a disposition towards that crime, may prove, according to the pleasure of the 
reasoner, that the police are either singularly vigilant in preventing, or singu- 
larly slow in detecting it. 

1 In making this calculation the population of towni with police forces of their own 
had been excluded. 
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In April, 1871, after the revenue assessed by Mr. Carmichael had been 
Mr. Carmichael's f° r nearly two years collected without difficulty, Govern- 
settlement, >871. me nt definitely confirmed his settlement. As there are no 
distinct tracts of soil in the parganah, its division into separate circles for pur- 
poses of assessment was unnecessary, and Mr. Carmichael therefore followed 
Mr. Brown’s example iu adopting but one circle. The average rent per acre 
actually paid for various. classes of land in this solitary circle was then ascer- 
tained. The rents of 90 representative villages were carefully examined, and a 
rent-rate, which, as a rule, fell somewhat below that actually paid, was assumed 
as a standard on which to calculate the revenue. The following table shows 
the actual and assumed rates : — 


Description of soil. 

Actual rates per acre. 

Assumed rates 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

per acre. 

Gauhdni (land surrounding the 

Us. a. p. 

3 3 3| 

Its. a. p. 

3 0 U4 

Its. a. p. 

3 0 0 

village site ) 

Dumat (loamy soil) ... 

2 9 Ilf 

2 8 Ilf 

2 8 0 

Mattiydr (clayey soil) 

2 5 61 

2 1 

2 4 0 

BhUr (sandy soil ... ... 

2 7 0 

2 1 5J 

2 0 0 


So little difference existed between the actual rates paid for irrigated and 
unirrigated land that but one assumed rato was fixed for both. Mr. Brown 
had gone even further in the uniformity of his rates, having assumed but one 
general rate of Rs. 2-2-0 for all classes of land in the parganah. In deducing 
the assumed rates no attention was paid to the rates decreed in cases of 
enhancement ; the area enhanced on was, when compared with the total area, 
considered too trifling to furnish any criterion. These assumed rates corres- 
pond exactly with those of the adjoining parganah Satfisi, whose soil closely 
resembles that of parganah Kot. The application of the rent-rate thus assumed 
gave for the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 2,40,774 ; and deduced from this 
at 50 per cent., the revenue would have amounted to Rs. 1,20,387. It was, 
however, actually fixed at a somewhat lower figure, although the addition of 
Rs. 11,033 for cesses raised the total demand to Rs. 1,21,360. The reduction 
of the assessment to below 50 per cent, of the assets was, writes Mr. B. R. 
Wilson, “ attributable only to the deviation necessary to be allowed between 
one uniform rate of assessment and that called for by local peculiarities in 
individual estates.” 

Passing from the land revenue to the proprietors who pay it, we find 
Proprietary that the landholders are chiefly R&jputs, belonging to the 
classes Bais, £6 c hhal, Tomar, Chauh&n, Bargfijar, Gaur, 
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There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows : — 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 492, in 
. * 1860 was 294, and in 1 870 was 263 ; the ratio per cent, of 

this average number to the population as shown in the census of 1865 (889,810) 
was in 1850, *053 ; in I860, 033 ; and in 1870, '029, The number of prisoners 
admitted in 1860 was 1,789, and in 1870 was 1,144, of whom 25 were 
female. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 892. In the same year 
there were 64 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 24*78, and three prisoners died, or 1*14 of the average strength. 
The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations Rs. 18-10-10, cloth- 
ing Rs. 3-0-5, fixed establishment Rs. 8-15-9, contingent guard Rs. 5-5-5, 
police guard Rs. 2-3-5, and additions and repairs annas 6-10, or a total of 
Rs. 38-10-8. The total manufactures during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,416-12-0, and the average earning of each prisoner to Rs. 5-6-4. In 
1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 332, and the Hindu 492 ; there 
were 29 prisoners under 16 years of age, 740 between 16 and 40, 346 between 
40 and 60, and 28 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male 
prisoners were agriculturists, 719 ; labourers, 215 ; men of independent property, 
94 ; and shopkeepers, 87. 

Let us pass, however, to later statistics and examine those for the last 
year (1876) as given in the following table 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 47, principally debtors, had been impri- 
soned by order of civil courts. The prisoners were all Hindtis or Muham- 
madans. The total population of the district being 934,348 persons, and 
the average daily number of prisoners as above, it will be seen that 4*31 per 
cent, of the inhabitants are, as a rule, in prison, and a comparison of the 
number of admissions with the total number of prisoners during the year will 
show that 375 of the latter had remained in the jail since former! years. The 
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and Sombansi clans. In the margin is a table showing the proportion in 

which the 145 villages of the pargtfnah are divided* atnongst 
Rajputs ... 102 * 1 & 6 

Shaikhs ... 8 these and other proprietary classes. 

Banfyas 9 !!! 4 The Bais Rdjputs alone hold 63 villages. The tradition 

Brahmans ... 2 j s t j ia ^ ^ ree hundred years ago their ancestors entered the 

Sayyids ... 2 J . . 

Mixed classes, 22 parganah under one Dhalip Singh, ejected the Glrad Rdjputs* 
Total ... ~145 who were then predominant, and seized the domains of the 
latter. But as no Girad Rajputs are now to be found in the par- 
ganah, or even in theBudaun district, this tradition is somewhat untrustworthy. 
On the completion of the current settlement 1,530 proprietors were recorded as 
cultivating their own land, with an average of 10 acres of sir or home-farm 
each. The tenants, who, like their landlords, are mostly Rajputs, numbered at 
the same time 19,379, the total rent actually paid by them 
aau teuajiry . being Rs, 2,21,084, and their average holding four acres each. 

There were few changes in the proprietary body during the currency of 
the last settlement ; and, as we have just seen, Baniy&s 

Alienations. 

and Kayaths, i.c., the money-lending and scribe classes, 
have not as yet succeeded to any extent in ousting the old landowners. The 
number of alienations between 1836 and 1871 may be thus tabulated : — 


and tenantry. 


Alienations. 



I By private 

By foreclosure 

By order of 

Total. 


sale. 

of mortgage. 

court. 

Entire mahSls or estates ... 

7 



7 

Portions of ditto ... 

136 

37 

230 

403 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Kot contained 196 inhabited 
villages (as distinguished from villagesof the rent-roll), 
Population. 0 f which 60 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 68 had 


between 400 and 500 ; 45 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 19 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; and 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Bilsi, had more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 100,027 souls (46,763 females), 
giving 552 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 90,507 
& Ms, of whom 42,283 were females; 9,491 Musalmans, amongst whom 
4,467 were females; and 29 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,409 Brdhmans, of whom 
3,875 were females ; 10,540 Rdjputs, including 4,586 females; and 3,940 Baniyds 

25 
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avengo number of persons in hospital daily was 6'02 } and of those who died 
both were over 40 and under 60 years of age. This brings us to another 
subject, the ages of the prison inmates. Of juvenile offenders, or prisoners under 
16 years of age, there were four ; of convicts between 16 and 40, 1,294 ; of those 
between the latter age and 60, 33 ; and above 60, only one. The greater part 
of the average yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted in his share of 
the cost of additions and repairs to the jail, Rs. 42. The remainder was made 
up of the expenditure on rations (Rs. 10-13-3), establishment (Rs. 9-0-10), 
police guards, hospital charges, clothing, and contingencies. It should be 
remembered that the last column of the above table contains, not the whole 
yearly earnings of each effective prisoner, but the net profit on those earnings 
after the expenses of raw material, plant, &c., had been deducted . The aver- 
age number of effective workers was 249*65 throughout the year, and most of 
such workers were employed either on manufactures (91*60), as prison servants 
(75*71), or in building and repairs connected with the jail (69*47). The pre- 
vious occupation of the prisoners was in few cases such as to prepare them for 
profitable work in prison, the majority having been agriculturists (1,337), men 
of independent property or no occupation, and Government and domestic ser- 
vants. Of non-agriculturists, a term which is presumed to include shopkeepers 
and handicraftsmen, there were only 145. But in spite of this drawback a 
profit of over 37 per cent, was realized on the capital spent in manufactures. 

At Budaun, as at other district capitals, there is a lock-up ( havalat ) for 
the reception of under- trial prisoners. This, however, is not 
located in a separate building, but forms a division of the 
jail. It had during the same year (1876) 1,330 different inmates, of whom 837 
were afterwards transferred as convicts to the jail proper, and the average 
daily number of its occupants was 47*50. 

Before describing the fiscal history of the district it should be premised 
that Budaun has no historical families. There are, indeed, a 
few old families, and a few with more or less local influence. 
But even those who, like the Shaikhs of Shaikkupur, 1 combine both these attri- 
butes are of little importance outside their own rural circle. And although, there- 
fore, a passing reference to such families will be made in the Gazetteer articles on 
places where they exist, no special notice of them seems here required. Tided 
persons are conspicuous by their absence, and the Government list of nobles 

* The head ofthie family ie Shaikh Sharf-ud-din, one of the few honorary magistrates in the 
district. He received in consideration of bis services during the mutiny a grant of land from 
Government, and is described by Mr. Carmichael (Settlement Report, para. 371 ) as havine 
for years past held the first position in the district. 


Lock-up. 


Old families. 
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<1,864 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is entered under the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 67,618 soius, 
(31 958 females). The principal Br&hman subdivisions found in this p&rganah 
are the San&dh (7,585) and Qaur (696). The chief Rajput elans are Bdthor 
(2,077), Bais ("1,441), Chauhan (1,332), Gaur (945), Tomar (813,) Bar- 
gujar (207), Katehirya (298), Solankhi (163), Gaut-am, Gahlot, Bachhal, 
Sombansi, Ponwar, Jadon, Gaharwar, and Gaur Kusmfini. The Bamy&s 
belong to the Barasaini (1,489), Chausaini (333), Agarwal (196), and Sar ogi 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Mur&o 
(11,892), Chamar (19,761), Abar (3,820), KAyath (1,105), Kahar (3,124), 
P6si (2,376), Garariya (2,867), Hajjam (1,722), Darodgar (2,0.10), Kbfckrob 
(2,443), Dhobi (1,005), Kumbar (1,010), Jat (1,3*7), Kon (2,754), and Ahlr 
(2,960). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah Mab&jan, Darzi, Kisan, Rogangar, 
Zargar, Bharbliunja, Kadra, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kalal, Gosaiu, Bairagi, 
Bhat, Jotishi, Gujar, Khdgi, Jogi, Lodha, Nonera, Loh&r, Mdh, Patwa, Kachhi, 
Chbipi, and Rukomar. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(7,326), Pathnns (1,855), Sayyids(217), and Mughals (30), or aroentered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. , n .,i e a J u lt population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 229 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,990 in domestic service, # as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 305 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 21,024 in agricultural operations ; 4,412 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,370 porsons returned 
as labourers, and 586 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,916 as landholders, 
60,678 as cultivators, and 36,333 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
958 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
53,264 souls. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (1596) Kot Salb&han is entered as a mahdl or 
division of the government ( sarkdr ) of Budaun, in the 
History. province of Dehli. Its area at that time was 56,584 
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for the North-Western Provinces is as regards Budaun a blank. There are, 
in effect, no influential families an account of which would tend to throw 
any light on the history of the district ; nor are there any old farms or talukas. 
the dissolution of whioh has resulted in the fall of old families. 


Fiscal hlitory. 


The district of Budaun, or rather the parganahs which at present constitute 
that district, were ceded to the British Government in 1801. 
They were then placed under a Board of Administration, of 
which Mr. Henry Wellesley (afterwards known to diplomacy as Lord Cowley) 
was president. But the revenue demand fixed under the Government of the 
NawAb Vazir, and found in force at the time of cession, appears to have been 
maintained at first, and no regular settlement of the land-tax took place until 
1803. This first settlement, called after the faali year from which it took effeqt 

Settlement of land th 0 “ san das” or u year ten ” settlement, was made for 
revenue, 1803. three yearSj from 1803 to 1805 (1210 to m2 b ot h 

inclusive. It was to be expected that a first attempt of this sort would prove 
somewhat unsuccessful ; but the “ year ten ” settlement was conducted on the 
crudest principles, and the result was nothing short of a failure. Those who bid 
highest were, without inquiry as to whether they could pay what they promised, 
plaoed in possession of villages and permitted to engage for their revenue. 
Power to take such engagements was left entirely in the hands of the tahsilddrs 
or tax-gatherers, and these officers received, not a salary, but a percentage on 
their collections. As might have been foreseen, the demand fixed under these 
circumstances (Rs. 7,40,461) was altogether too high to be satisfied, and during 
the last year of its currency the Collector was forced to reduce it 


The next settlement was, like its predecessor, triennial, and lasted from 
Second settlement, 1806 to 1808 (1213 to 1215 fasli) inclusive. Power to take 

I806 - ' engagements was no longer left to the discretion of the tah- 

sflddrs, and all offers were submitted for approval to the Board of Revenue. 
But the principles cf this seoond assessment were otherwise just the same as 
those of the first. “ One would have thought,” writes Mr. Carmichael, u that 
the fiscal officers would have learnt wisdom by the complete failure of the settle- 
ment which bad just expired, aud indeed they were enjoined by the Board to 
make the new settlement in every instance with moderation. But they would 
not appear to have made sufficient concessions to the old proprietors, who 
therefore wonld not come forward to engage, and the result was that many 
estates had to be held khde or in farm by the Collector hiwolf, while 
hi other instances whole parganahs were leased out by contract” But in 
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biglids (35,365 acres), and its land revenue 12,90,165 dams (circ. Rs. 32,250). 
Its subsequent history is much the same as that of other parganahs in 
the Budaun district. Continuing under the rule of the Dehli emperors uirtii 
1748, it was in that year seized with the rest of Budaun by the Rohillas ; 
and on the death of their chief Ali Muhammad was bestowed on Sarddr Kh&n 
Bakhshi as a reward for military services rendered against the emperor’s 
generals. In 1774 the Naw&b Vazir of Oudh took forcible possession of this 
and other parganahs, in order to indemnify himself for the loss of a subsidy 
which the Rohillas had promised, but afterwards refused to pay him. His rule 
lasted until 1801, when Kot and the remainder of Rohilkhand were ceded 
to the East India Company. It was now included in the district of Moradabad, 
but after one settlement of its revenue it was in 1805 transferred to that of 
Bareilly, and while forming a part of that district underwent its 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th settlements. In 1824, during the currency of the 4th settlement, which 
was thrice prolonged for periods of five years, the parganah was again 
transferred to the newly formed district of Sahas wan, now Budaun. The 
next settlement was that of Mr. Brown, already described, aud the remain- 
ing history of the parganah corresponds with that of the district ( q . v.> pp. 
89-132). 

Lakhanpur, a village in the Budaun parganah of the Budaun district, is 
three miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 1,099 inhabitants. 
It is a place of importance only on the 1st Sunday in Jeth (May and 
June) and the few days immediately preceding and following. It is then 
the scene of a great fair, held in honour of Sayyid Salar-i-Masaiid Ghazi, 1 
at which about 7,000 people are estimated to congregate. 

Mundiya, a town in the Bisauli tahsil and parganah of the Budaun dis- 
trict, is situated on the unrnotalled road between Budaun and Chandausi, 27 
miles distant from the former. The population by the census of 1872 is 2,497. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed 
gave a total income of Rs. 624. Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on public 
works (Rs. 240), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 606. The number 
of houses was in the same year 611, and of these 280 were assessed with tho 
tax, the incidence whereof was Rs. 2-3-8 per house assessed and Rs. 0-4-0 per 
head of population. A market is held here on Mondays and Fridays, but the 
trade is inconsiderable. 

Parauli, a large village in the Kot parganah and Sahasw&n tahsfl of the/ 
Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road between Bilsi and Bisauli, 20 
See history of the district, supra , p 90. 
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justice to the officers who effected this settlement it should be stated that they 
fixed the new demand at Bs. 7,09,913 only, ie., at Bs. 30,548 less than the old 
one ; and that if proprietors were not forthcoming to engage for the revenue, it 
was possibly, as Mr. Court points out, because they had absconded during the 
scarcity of 1804-5. The possession of landed property was at that time “attended 
with little possible profit, but great probable loss and inconvenience in many 
instances." It was indeed doubtful whether any “ proprietary title to land 
existed,” 1 and under these circumstances the former holders of villages wero 
perhaps only prudent in avoiding to undertake the payment of revenue. 

On the expiry of this settlement a third was formed on the same prin- 
Third settlement, ciples and for an equal term, viz., from 1809 to 1811 incla- 
W09, si vo (121(5-1219 fasli). Tho old demand had been sufficiently 

high, but tho new one (Bs. 7,78,650) exceeded it by Bs. 68,737, and it is there- 
fore a matter of no wonder that there accrued large arrears which Government 
afterwards remitted as unrecoverable. 

Schooled by their failures, the local administrators now sot to work on a 
Fourth settlement, different plan. The period of the fourth settlement was for 
,819, five years, from 1812 to 1816 (1220 to 1224/asft) inclusive, 

and the demand was this time regulated, not by the highest offers of would-be 
landholders, but by a code of revenue rates drawn up for parganah Sahas win 
in the time of Akbar (1556-1605), qnd known as the Sharah-f-Sultani, or Boyal 
Ordinance. 2 These rates were after a deduction of ten per cent, applied gene- 
rally to all the parganahs. It speaks little for the material progress of the dis- 
trict under native rule that this reduction should after more than two hundred 
years have been necessary, and indeed (as experience afterwards showed) 
insufficient, and it speaks less for the discretion of the Settlement Officers that 
the rates intended for one favoured parganah should have been deemed gene- 
rally applicable to the whole district. The demand thus fixed was Bs. 9,13,195^ 
or Bs. 1,34,545 in excess of the former one ; and the result of the assessment is 
described as follows by Mr. Court Parganahs Eajpura, Bisauli, Satasi, and 
Salimpur,wbioh were then but very partially cultivated, were but little affected. 
Large tracts of culturable waste enabled the mdlguzdrs (revenue payers) to 
meet the Government demand, and yet leave a considerable surplus for them- 
selves. The remainder of the district, however, suffered severely ; the parganahs 
composing it were during the first years of tho settlement in full cultivation 

1 Court’# Statistical Report, Ed. ISIS, p. S. * 

* The rate# are to one respect a ourlons relic of antiquity. They vary according to the 
status of the revenue payer, there boing one assessment for shurufa or noblemen, another for 
tamindan or squires, another for raiyatt or peasantry, and so ou. 
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miles from Budaun. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,083 inhabitants, 
and has a market on Saturdays. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at arau i 
until the close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and tho collection of a house- tax ceased. Added to a 
small balance from 1874-75, tho proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 317 ; while the expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, reached a total of Rs. 295. The average incidence of the tax 
was Re. 1-0-1 on each of tho 309 houses assessed. 

Rajpura, a village which gives its name to the Rajpura parganah of the 
Gunnaur talisil and Budaun district, is situated in that parganah, 54 miles from 
Budaun. The population in 1872 was 1,922. Tho unmetalled road from 
Anupshahr to Ohandausi passes through the village, and a market is held on 
Mondays, but the trade is inconsiderable. There are a 2nd class police sta- 
tion and a district post-office here. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Rajpura 
until the close of 1875-76, when tho local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. With a small 
balance from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 773, and of this sum Rs. 708 wore expended chiefly on 
police, conservancy, and local improvements. Tho average incidence of the 
tax was Rs. 2-3-3 on each of tho 324 houses assessed. Rajpura is said to 
have been founded in tho reign of Akbar (1556-1605) by one Riijk Dharm 
Singh. The Bargujar Rajputs, who assert that their original home was 
Rajor, the capital of Deoli in tho Macheri country, 1 are the principal land- 
holders of tho neighbourhood. And hence Mr. Carmichael thinks it not 
improbable that Rajpura may have been named after Rajor. But it seems 
more likely that the place was called Rajpura after the Raja whom tradition 


names as its founder. 

Rajpura, a parganah of talisil Gunnaur in the Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north and east by the Moradabad district, on the west by the 
Ganges, and on tho south by parganah Asadpur. The records show that during 
the year of measurement for the current settlement the parganah comprised a 
total area of 105,575 acres, or 164*96 square miles, of which 87 acres were held 
free of revenue ; 14,315 acres were barren ; 34,713 acres were culturabie waste ; 
4,168 acres were lately abandoned culturabie land ; and 52,292 acres were 
under cultivation. Of the cultivated area 8,573 acres were irrigated. 

The parganah lies almost entirely within the alluvial tract of the Ganges. 
Its eastern frontier is skirted by a swamp connected with the shallow stream of 
1 Sir H. Elliot's “ Races of tho North-Western Provinces,” edited by Beames, vol. I. 
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«ad consequently highly assessed. The soil, which is to a great extent bk&r 
(sandy), became by constant working exhausted. Prices, which were at first 
high, fell considerably ; the culturable waste was small and insufficient to enable 
the m&lguz£rs to increase their assets, who consequently became involved in 
difficulties and distress. Sales of estates for balances of revenue were frequont; 
mtilguzdrs threw off their engagements, and their estates were thrown on the 
hands of the Collector.” 


It is odd that a settlement which had proved something leas than success- 

Fifth sixth, and ^ should have been considered worthy of extension. Such, 

BeTMth^extcrmons however, was the case ; and the fourth settlement was pro- 

uenta. longed not only for one, but for three successive terms of 

five years. These extensions maintained the fourth settlement in force until the 

beginning of 1832. But in the meantime had occurred two important events 

of which it behoves to give some account. In 1822 appeared the Settlement 

Regulation known as No. VII. of that year, and drafted by the late Mr. Holt 

Mackenzie. The five statements required by this en- 
Keg. VII. of issa. , , .. J . . , 

actment contained numerous details, geographical, 

agricultural, and fiscal, as to the constitution of each village. But they were held 
not to have defined with sufficient care the rights of the cultivator as against his 
landlord, and of his follow-shareholders ( pattiddrg ) as against the shareholder 
who engaged for the revenue (lambarddr). These defects were the subjeot of 
some effective though tardy criticism on the part of the Board of Directors. 
“Acknowledging as we do,” they write in their despatch of December, 18.30, 
“ that the consideration of their belonging to a particular community, and of their 
being destined to pass their lives in it, will to some men be a motive to justice 
and liberality ; we cannot but fear that in a large proportion of cases such 
motive will be a feeble security against the passion of self-aggrandizement on 
the part of a ‘ recorded proprietor’ when full powers of extortion are placed in 
his hands. By regarding the very situation of a ‘ recorded proprietor’ as 
security for good conduct in the management of his lease, you have not provided, 
so far as we can see, a single check upon the abuse of his powers. * * * We 
have seen that in the various cases of settlement with recorded proprietors, with 
farmers, or under khdi management, there is nothing (whatever may he the 
moderation of the Government demand) to limit the demand npon the indivi- 
dual contributor. The sums to be received from them are not defined.” 
In other sentences of muoh the same purport the despatch continues its 
sonorous course. But, whatever the justice of its criticisms, it was perhaps 
inevitable that Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s arrangements should incur its censure. 
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the Nakta N&la, which enters the parganah at Kudarsi, and running in a very 
irregular course as far as Dunda Bugh, separates into two streams. Between the 
swamp and the Nakta are several villages of various elevations and different 
qualities of soil. Another rivulet, known as the Andhari, rises near the centre 
of the area, and after flowing, through five or six estates joins the Nakta at 
Arthal. Further west flows the Mah^wa, which divides the parganah into two 
almost equal parts. It enters Rajpura from Hasanpur near the village of 
Narauli, and winding in a tortuous course towards the south-east joins the 
Nakta at Bagdhar. There are two other small drainage lines, but as they are 
dry during half the year, they exercise little influence on the agricultural 
resources of the parganah. The centre of that parganah was formerly covered 
with a thick jungle of dhdk 1 and bel 2 trees, but this has now given way to culti- 
vation. The swamp to the east, this jungle laud in the centre, and the low- 
lying khddir lands along the Ganges are the distinguishing physical features. 
The lowest level is found under the high bhdr ridge on the east, whence the 
land gradually but irregularly rises towards the centre, leaving some villages 
so high above those around them as to admit of the theory that they once form- 
ed islands in the bed of a river, and that the old channel of the Ganges once 
occupied the low level where the swamp now alone remains. From the middle of 
the parganah the land dips gently westward to the khddir of the Ganges, where 
jhdo (tamarisk) jungle, reeds, and the valuable ptila grass afford abundant pas- 
turage to the large herds from the highly cultivated upland villages. Mango 
groves are scarce, and in comparison with the rest of the district there are few 
trees, except th e piped? capable of affording shade or shelter. Mr. Carmichael 
thus describes Rajpura in 1873 : — “ The parganah is not devoid of natural 
beauty. The vast savannahs of grass and jhdo jungle on the banks of the 
Ganges, which afford the sportsman many a day’s good sport, are, however, 
now, with the advent of the rains, being rapidly broken up, and the engine now 
shrieks where the wild- boar roamed. The nilgai 4 also, which wandered in the 
woods of Dhaniri, have fled for refuge elsewhere, alarmed at sounds to which 
they had been unaccustomed, for there is a railway station now in what was 
before the very heart of the Dhan&ri woodlands. The great Kdla Dhdka or 
black forest, however, still remains untouched on the frontier between this pajr- 
ganah and that of Sambhal. The Ahars still graze their cattle there, wild as 
the herdsmen that tend them, and the wild fowl still haunt the Puraniya. 
mere, and rise when disturbed in thousands with a noise like thunder.” The 

1 Butea frondosa. a (Egle marmelos. 

* Ficus religio&a. 4 Fortax piefcus, a species of deer. 
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It seems probable that the difference between that..able administrator and its 
author was one, not of mere detail, but of principle, the former preferring a 
zaminddri, and the latter a raiyatwdri settlement. 


The other important event to which reference has been" made was the 
formation two years later (1824) of the Sahasw&n district. The following list 

shows the parganahs or baronies out of which the new 
administrative division was composed, with the dis- 
tricts from which they were transferred, and their land revenue at the time 
of transfer : — 


S.haswSn district. 


Parganahs, 

Districts from which 
transferred. 

Revenue at time 
of transfer. 







Rs. 

1. 

Kajpura ... 

... ... 

IM 

Moradabad 

... 

74,538 

2. 

Asadpur ... 

• •• Ml ... 

• M 

Ditto 

Ml 

80,585 

3. 

Islamnagar 

... ... 


Ditto 

»M 

73,085 

4. 

Bisauli 

••• •«. ... 

Ml 

Ditto 


64,974 

6. 

SalAU 

••• ... 

Ml 

Ditto 


34,709 

6. 

Kot Sdlbfihan 

••• *1. ... 

• •• 

Bareilly 


74,477 

7. 

Sahaswan ... 

••• ... 

IM 

Ditto 

Ml 

1,12,402 

8. 

Budaun (including Usahat 1 and Alapur 3 ) 

Ml 

Ditto 

#•* 

2,14,039 

0. 

Ujhani 

... ... 


Ditto 

IM 

1,18,590 

10. 

Bfthmpur (including Hazratpur 9 and Azimabad 9 ) 

Ditto 

• •• 

1,12,403 

11, 

Burftin 

... ... 


Aligarh 

Ml 

54,508 

12. 

Faizpur Badaria 

HI ••• ... 


Ditto 

Ml 

58,307 

18. 

Soron ... 

••4 ... ... 


Ditto 

III 

20,365 

14. 

Marahra ... 

Ml ••• ... 

••• 

Ditto 

III 

43,328 





Total 

IM 

11,28,860 


The four Aligarh parganahs were shortly afterwards transferred to the 
Fatehgarh district, and although re-transferred to that of Sahaswfin in 1837, 
never underwent settlement as part of the latter. 8 Their administration was in 
1845 partially, and in 1856 wholly separated from that of this district, and no 
further reference will be made to them. The remaining ten parganahs are still a 
part of the district. The newly formed district was placed under the charge of 
Mr. H. Swetenham, who was directed to choose either Sahaswdn or Budaun as 
its headquarters. The principles on which his selection was made will perhaps 
surprise the present generation of officials. “ SahaswAn,” writes Mr. Swetenham 
to the Board of Revenue, “ though somewhat deficient in freedom from inunda- 
tion and climate, has the advantage in centrality and proximity of jungle and 
J Now a separate parganah. * At that time separate parganahs. 

* Bee Gazetteer, II, 849 ; IV., 9. 
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highest level above the sea is 610*91 feet at Ganw&n, and the lowest is 589*01 
feet at Bhakr&oli. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was effected by Mr. R. 

H. Clarke, whoso report will be found in Mr. Court’s 
RegulationTx Tsss* memoir - He divided the parganah into a maltiydr and 
khddir tract, with subordinate circles where bhur, ddmat, 
or bela prevailed. The mattiydr tract is described as a rich argillaceous soil 
which had been redeemed from the dh&k jungle; the khddir tract comprised 
the alluvial deposits along the Ganges ; the bhilr and dihnat included 
u the highlands caused by the irregular undulating character of the surface” 1 
to the east of the parganah ; and the bela consisted of four villages more or 
less subject to the fluvial action of the Ganges. Mr. Clarke found tho parganah 
in a flourishing condition, and a marked increase in prosperity since the time 
of the fourth settlement. Cultivation had nearly doubled, and villages had sprung 
up where poor hamlets formerly existed. The former assessment had been 
confined to land actually under cultivation. Encouragement was thus given 
to reclamation ; and as most of the land was in the hands of substantial taluk- 
dars, and the majority of villages were in a very backward state at the period of 
the fourth settlement, the advance made in Rajpura was marked as compared 
with that in the adjoiuing parganah of Asadpur. Mr. Clarke assessed at 
Rs. 73,571 for 1245 fasli, Rs. 73,851 for 1246, and at Rs. 74,176 from 1247 
to 1264, and thus explains the moderation of his assessment : — “ A ques* 
tion may arise why the rate of assessment in parganah Rajpura should not 
exceed, with all its superior advantages, that of Asadpur. But it must be 
borne in mind that an increase of Rs. 3,615 li3S been assumed on the revenue 
of the former, while a reduction of Rs. 7,778, has been granted on the 
jama of the latter. It was also necessary to keep in view the greater res- 
pectability of the Rijpura landowners, which required that they should be 
treated with some indulgence (sic) ; and although there remains but little or no 
doubt that the probable profits of their capital and industry, in tho course of 
agricultural improvement, will generally equal, or nearly equal, the amount of 
the Government demand before the expiration of the lease, it would have been 
both unfair and impolitic to have enhanced the revenue beyond a certain limit 
on the assumption that such profits would be enjoyedj especially where the 
whole parganah is exposed to the contingency of inundation aud* the partial 
destruction of its crops from damp.” As Mr. Carmichael notes, the whole aspect 
of the parganah must have changed since Mr. Clarke’s time, for while the older 

1 Mr. Clarke’s settlement report, published ia Mr. Court’s statistical memoir, 1855. 
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jhfl,” or as be has just explained in “ proximity of jungle and jhfl for shoot- 
ing.” • The attractions of sport prevailed over sanitary considerations, and 
Sahasw&n was chosen. The spot, however, proved so malarious that after several 
removals to Badaun during the rainy season the headquarters were finally 
stationed at the latter place in 1838. 

It has been already mentioned that during the currency of the fourth settle- 
Mr Sw t ni am ment many estates which had been resigned by their 

proprietors, or auctioned without finding purchasers, 
were thrown under the direct management of the Collector ; and shortly after 
taking charge of his new district Mr. Swetenham applied for leave to settle 
these estates under the recent Regulation (VII. of 1822). The Board of 
Revenue granted the required permission, but afterwards refused to confirm, 
for more than one year, settlements whose demand was not equal to that 
of the year when the Regulation came in force. The result was that most 
of these estates were again thrown upon the hands of the Collector. This 
induced the Board to modify their resolution. They informed the Collec- 
tor that they would sanction for five years settlements whose demand rose in its 
third year to an equality with that of 1822. "This,” writes Mr. Court, ‘‘was not 
enough, and Mr. Swetenham in reply observed that this order would still 
throw on his hands for kham management sixty estates in parganah Budaun 
alone, for he was unable to get engagements corresponding with the terms of 
their order.” The Board thereupon relented, and answered that their former 
order “need not be considered imperative in every case, but where suffi- 
cient cause existed for a reduction that cause was to be fully reported.” 
After this a series of settlements were made under Regulation VII. They 
covered a period extending from 1824 to 1833, but were confined to estates 
under the direct management of the Collector, and no parganah was completed. 
The progress of these settlements would under any circumstances have been 
somewhat slow. The Regulation of 1822 had been the first to introduce assess- 
ments based upon accurately recorded statistics, and the correction of the 
information it demanded was necessarily a labour of some length. But had 
the district remained under the management of Mr. Swetenham there is little 
doubt that the completion of the work in hand would have been greatly accele- 
rated. He was unfortunately succeeded in 1827 by Mr. Wyatt, an officer 
almost entirely in the hands of his native subordinates. The revenues of the 
district wore not when Mr. Swetenham left it in a very flourishing cond ition ; 
but Mr. Wyatt lost no time in showing that a little weakness and apathy might 
easily make matters worse. “ Mr. Swetenham had nursed the broken-down 
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officer writes of Rajpura as being intersected by ravines and watercourses, 
there is now no difficulty whatever in traversing it from end to end. Mr. 
Carmichael thinks that this change in the features of the country has had much 
to do with a change which has here and there taken place in the nature of the 
soil. The dips and hollows that contained the rich mattiydr soil have been gra- 
dually silted up by the drainage of eartli from the surrounding country, and the 
soil being thus deprived of the support it received from the deposits of rain water, 
and being, moreover, in a state of constant disintegration by the plough, has 
lost much of its argillaceous tenacity, and has become a light permeable soil 
like the durnat . The bhiir and khddir lands on the other hand remain unal- 
tered. 


As noted above, Mr, Clarke’s three great divisions ef soils were mattiydr 9 
Present assessment khddir, and bela , with three other classes subsidiary to them, 
vn., diimat-mattiydr , dumat , and khddir-blitir, Mr. Carmi- 
chael, while adhering to the main classification, altered the subsidiary arrange- 
ment to suit geographical considerations, and formed four circles, khddir , bhiir - 
khadir , bela , and diimat-mattiydr , to which he applied the following rates : — 


Name of circle. 

Average rent-rates from 
village papers. 

Assumed 

rent-rates. 

Deduced 

revenue- 

rates. 

Incidence 
of rates in 
column 5 
on cultiva- 
tion. 

Incidence 
of former 
revenue on 
former cul- 
tivation. 

Soil. 

Rate. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Khadir ... | 

Blifir-khidlr ... j 
Bela 

Dfimat-maUiySr | 

Khadir ... 

Bhfir *•« 

Kh&dir 

Bhfir 

Alluvial ... 

Gauh&ni ... 

Dfimafc ... 

Mattiydr 

Bhfir 

Rs. a. p. 

3 4 8 

3 0 0 

3 4 2 

2 5 5| 

2 13 5 

4 i n 

3 5 9 

2 12 8 

2 6 5 

Rs a. p. 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 07 

1 8 0 j 

1 12 0 

1 4 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8* 0 
i 4 0 

Rs. a. p. 

1 15 10| 

1 10* 9f 

1 8 0 

i rr i* 

Rs. a. p. 

1 12 3 

• •• 

I 7 81 

5 4 4* 

... 

1 9* 8J 

••• 


The average rent-rates on soils were taken from the village papers, and 
the assumed rent-rates from the soil areas, the deduced revenue-rates being 
one-half of the latter. The rate on the pure khddir is higher than the rates on 
the diimat-mattiydr land, as, owing to the presence of dsar or alkaline deposits, 
much of the latter is barren, while the former, where cultivated, is of a highly 
productive quality. Pdmat soil predominates in the parganah, comprising nearly 
70 per cent, of the cultivated area. The rental by the rates above assumed 
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estates, and kept the over-assessed districts together but during his successor’s 
tenure of office that district was “ entirely ruined.” 1 A description of Mr. Wyatt’s 
settlement proceedings is not likely to weary the reader, for they stopped short 
after he had trebled or quadrupled the demand on ten villages in parganah Kot. 
So vigorous a measure was altogether inconsistent with the languid character 
of the Collector, and it is therefore easy to accept the statement* that it origi- 
nated with his native subordinates. Holding over the landholders of other 
villages the fear that they would be similarly dealt with, these men received 
yearly large bribes in consideration of inducing Mr. Wyatt to postpone further 
revisions of assessment. This rule of misrule came at length to an end in 
1833, when Mr. Wyatt was suspended. He made over charge to Mr. Snede 
Brown, and destroyed himself shortly afterwards at Sahasw&n. His suicide 
was imitated by the tahsild£r of Ujh&ni, whose corrupt gains Mr. Brown 
discovered to have amounted in three years to Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. Brown’s first act was to dismiss the amala or native officials attached 
Eighth (or fifth) to the court of his predecessor, and surround himself with a 
settlement, 1884-ss. more trustworthy staff. His next was to commence settle- 
ments under Regulation IX. of 1833, which had jast been promulgated, and in 
this operation he was assisted by the maps and measurements of the survey 
begun in 1822 and finished in 1834. The new Regulation was an amendment 
or modification of its forerunner of 1822, and its salient points are thus summed 
up by Mr. Court:— “All (proprietors) in actual possession were admitted to 
engage, and judicial disputes being decided by arbitration, claimants not in pos- 
session were referred to the civil courts. Instead of, as heretofore, recording 
only the name of the proprietor who entered into engagements with Govern- 
ment, the names of all were recorded, with the extent of their share. The 
proprietors elected the milguzAr.” As a few villages only had been settled 
under the 1822 Regulation, the settlement now opened was the first to be 
effected throughout this district on the modem principle. That is, it was the 
first which, discarding the rough-and-ready system of former assessments, 
insisted on an aocurate survey and valuation of the land, with a complete record 
of the rights which existed therein . Mr. Brown himself accomplished the settle- 
ment of seven parganahs, vis., Budaun, Isldmnagar, Kot, Sahasw&n, Salimpnr, 
Ujh&ni, and Usahat (including Hazratpur ), while that of an eighth, Asadpur, was 
effected by his assistant, Mr. Louis. The remaining three parganahs, Bimmlt, 
Rajpura,and Sat&si, were settled by Mr. R. H. Clarke, who succeeded Mr. Brown 

1 Ur. Carmichael’s Settlement Report, 1878, para. 45. 

J 2b. Court’s Statistical Report 1855, para. ns. 
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amounted to Rs. 1,82,668, and the proposed revenue to Rs. 80,760, or only 44 
per cent, of the assumed assets. The actual rental of the year 1872, without cor- 
rection for land held either as sir or free of rent, was Rs. 1,28,148, of which the 
revenue assessed in 1870 would be 63 per cent. The old revenue at the time of 
assessment was Rs. 74,340, and the new revenue sanctioned was Rs. 80,760, or 
with cesses Rs. 88,830, giving an increase of 1 9 -4 per cent. The incidence of the 
new demand was Re. 1-11-2 per acre on cultivation, and Rs. 0-15-7 on the cul- 
pable area, against Re. 1-9-4 on cultivation, and Rs. 0-14-llf per acre on the 
culturable area of the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833. 

The following statement compares the area in acres of the last and 
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I — 

Settlements. 

Total 

area. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Cultural)! e 
area. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Former ••• 
present ... 

99,660 

105,576 

*6 

47,256 

62,292 

11 

44,166 

88,881 

821 

91,173 

!•« 

12 


11(3 principal mwcciuu m — i 

in which and the bela circle it can be accounted for by natural causes, such as 
accretions from the Ganges ; but the increase in the other two circles must be 
ascribed to the confusion of culturable with barren waste at the time of the former 
settlement. Of the total cultivable area 43 per cent, was found fallow at the 
beginning of the current settlement ; and inquiries showed that, except in a few 
isolated cases, where land had been purposely thrown out of cultivation m view 
of the approaching assessment, the fault lay less with the people than with the 
extreme poverty of soil in the inland tracts and the dread of inundations in 
the khddir. The parganah cannot be called a rich one, as 16 per cent, only 
of the cultivated area is irrigated, and cultivation bears a proportion of but 49 
per cent, to the total area. The measurements showed that about 63 per cent, of 
the cultivated acreage^ was under autumn and 37 per cent, under spring crops. 
For the spring harvest or rabi wheat and barley alone are cultivated in any 
quantity, and°gram is but little grown. Of the autumn or kharif outturn more 
than half is supplied by the cotton crop, which pays the cultivator well. Bajrd and 
joicdrrank next ; while in favoured localities a small quantity of eugarcane and 
rice are grown. The scanty irrigation of the parganah is effected chiefly by 
means of dhenkli or lever wells. The jhils (lakes or swamps) and the Nakta 
and Chuya brooks are utilized when possible ; but the steepness of the Mah&wa’s 
banks almost entirely precludes the use of its waters for agricultural purposes. 
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as Collector and Settlement Officer towards the close of 1836. The totpl demand 
of the new settlement was immediately after its completion Rs. 9,07,40 1, 1 but 
had before its expiry some thirty years afterwards increased to Rs. 9,28,478-3-10, 
owing to the resumption and assessment of revenue-free tenures. Unfortunately 
for the collection of the newly- settled revenue, the completion of the assess- 
ments was followed almost immediately by the famine of 1837-38, already 
mentioned (p. 33). Agricultural distress was accompanied, as inevitable in 
India, by arrears of revenue. Remissions were found jiecessary to the amount 
of Rs. 3,05,755, and further relief was afforded by making stationary the pro- 
gressive demands originally assessed on some of the parganahs. It wouM, how- 
ever, be unfair to ascribe entirely to the effects of famine what was in some 
measure due to over-assessment, and it must therefore be allowed that in the 
case of parganahs Usahat (which then included portions of the modern Salimpur) 
and Isldmnagar the latter cause was at work in producing arrears. The 
settlement of those parganahs was revised during his tenure of office (1838-41) 
by Mr. Collector Timins, who made considerable reductions in the demand. 
Another event which followed shortly after the introduction of the new 
settlement was the re-naming of the district after Budaun, to which, as 
already mentioned, the headquarters were removed in 1838. Six years later 
(1844) the Collector, Mr. Williams, 2 arranged the district into its existing fiscal 
divisions, viz., eleven parganahs distributed, as now, amongst five tahsfls. 

We now come to the settlement at present in force, the ninth or sixth, 
Fre«ent (ninth or according as the three extensions of the fourth are or are not 
sixth) settlement, regarded as separate Settlements. Operations were opened 
in January, 1864, 3 and completed in February, 1870, 4 the entire re-settleraent 
of the district being finally Confirmed by Government in April, 187 1. 5 In the 
summer of 1864 the Assistant Settlement Officer, Mr. H. R. Wilson, began 
measurements in the tabs f Is of Sahasw4n and Gunnaur, and completed these 
measurements before Christmas 1865, when the Collector and Settlement Officer, 
Mr. C. P. Carmichael, returned from England, Mr. Carmichael now commenced 
inspecting* the different tahsils and collecting data for his rent-rate reports or 
revenue proposals. Measurements were completed in March, 1867. The first 
rent-rate report, that for Gunnaur, had been submitted iu the preceding October ; 

1 Settlement Report, 1873, para. 46. Mr. Coart gives the total demand proposed by the 
Settlement Officers as Rs. 9,33,10*, and that sanctioned by Government as Rs. 8,97,934, 

9 Afterwards Commissioner of Meerat (Mirath), and a Companion of the Star of India, 

9 Board’s circular order No. 88, dated 25th of that month. 

4 Settlement Report, 1873, para. 51. 

* Government order No. 546A., dated *9th of that month. No revision of the settlement 
then confirmed has since been found necessary. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Rajpura contained 149 
Population • inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

54 had between 20C and 500 ; 4 1 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The average area of each village is about one square mile, the largest being 
Bhiraoti with 5,328 acres, and the smallest Rampur Khddir with an area of 
only nine acres. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 62,883 souls (28,447 females), 
giving 381 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
57,604 Hindfis, of whom 26,061 were females; 5,277 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 2,386 were females ; and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,565 Bra hman s, 
of whom 2,038 were females; 1,850 Rdjputs, including 814 females; and 1,994 
Bauiy&s (900 females) ; whilst the great mass of tho population is entered 
in “ the other castes ” of tho census returns, which show a total of 49,195 
souls (22,309 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (1,260), and Sdraswat. The chief Rdjput clans 
are the Bargdjar (856), Ctauhdn (245), Gaur, Bais, Katheriya, Bhitla, 
Kachlrwdha, and Jadon. The Baniyds belong to the Agarwdl (512), 
Bdrasaini (420), Chausaini (228), and Dasa subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Murdo (3,484), Chamdr (7,988), Kahdr 
(2,193), Garariya (1,601), Khdkrob (1,380), Khdgi (2,860), and Ahdr 
(20,912). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : Mahdjan, Kdyath, Darzi, Roghangar, 
Pdsi, Hajjdm, Darodgar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bliarbhunja, Kadara, Kumhdr, 
h batik, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosain, Bairdgi, Jat, Bhdt, Jotishi, Kori, Gtijar, 
Jogi,Lodha,Nonera, Lohdr, Mali, Kanjar, Shoragar, Kachhi, Malla,and Chhipi. 
The Musalmans are distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs (4,943), Sayyids (39), 
Mughals (126), and Pathdns (169), while the remainder are entered as without 
distinction. Of recorded proprietors, 507 were found to be cultivating their 
own land with an average farm of eleven acres each. The number of cultivators 
was 12,970 with an average holding of four acres each mad. Of the 149 villages 
in the parganah 84 were in 1873 held by Bargujar Rdjputs, and a few 
which were then held by Katehiriya Rdjputs were formerly in the possession of 
Bargfijars. Forty-six villages belong to Ahars, and of the remainder a few 
belong to Musalmdns (mostly converted Rdjputs), six to Brdhmans, and the 
remainder to mixed castes. 

26 
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and Mr. Carmichael’s proposals having been sanctioned by the Board of Revenue, 
the new demand for the same tahsil took effect from the following July. The last 
rent-rate report, that for D&t&ganj, was despatched in September, 1869, and the 
new demand for that tahsil came into force from July, 1870. 

The principles of assessment were as follows. After the measurements had 

, , , been completed and the soils classified, 1 the parganahs 

Principles of assessment* , # 1 0 

were divided into circles according to their geographical 

features and different degrees of fertility. The rate of rent actually paid for 

various classes of land in each circle was carefully ascertained, and another 

rent-rate, generally somewhat in advance of that actually paid, was assumed as 

a basis of assessment. This assumod rate was now applied village by village, 

being increased or diminished wherever special circumstances rendered such 

procedure necessary ; and finally half, or even 55 per cent., 2 of the total rental 

thus obtained was demanded as revenue. 

The survey or measurements were made by the patwdris or village 
„ . notaries, under the orders of amins or skilled snper- 

visors, and were superintended by the tahsild&rs and 
Settlement Deputy Collectors. The latter officers also decided any boundary 
disputes that arose in the course of measurement or demarcation, and ordered 
the erection of boundary-marks whejre required. The instruments used by the 
surveying patw&ris were very simple, consisting of little more than a plane- 
table with its compass and stand, a measuring chain, scales, and pair of com- 
passes. The village areas ascertained by these measurements were compared 
with those noted in the Revenue Survey papers of 1822-34, and wherever a 
variation of more than five acres per cent, was found between the two, the 
was re-surveyed to account for the discrepancy. After their total acreage and 
boundaries had been ascertained the villages were surveyed field by field. Each 
field was numbered and marked in the ahajra, or map, and its area, occupant, 
rent, and other specialities entered in the khasra or field register. The total 
cost of measurements was Rs. 46,237-3-7, or Rs. 36-1-2$ for every 1,000 aores 
of the whole area. The classification of soils was carried on pari passu with 
the measurements. The proportions of watered and dry, gauhdni, dumat , 
matiiydr , and bhur soils have already been shown (supra, p. 9), and 
the following table gives the quantities of assessable and unassessable land, 

1 As barren, cultivable, or cultivated, sandy, clayey, or loamy, irrigated or unirrlgated and 
■o f ortb. ' 

* 85 per cent. In the case of Budaun, and half, or 60 per cent., in- that of the remaining 
tahsils. 

10 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the ceusus of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. ma j 0 ac | u it population (not less than fifteen years of age), 72 


are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,266 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 391 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 15,590 in agricultural operations ; 1,768 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,594 persons returned as labourers, and 230 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 600 as landholders, 48,219 as cultivators, and 
14,064 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 583 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,436 souls. Par- 
Hi tory ganah Rajpura was formed at the cession (1800) from parts 

of parganah Gunnaur, added to the taluka of Majhaula taken 
from parganah Bahjoi (now in the Moradabad district). At the settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 there were 124 villages in the parganah, and an- 
other (Bhan&ola) was received in 1845 from parganah Hasanpuv. Before 
1852 fourteen more had been created by the partition of existing villages, and 
between 1852 and 1873 ten were added by the same process. Under the Path&n 
administration (1744-1774) Rajpura began to emerge from its obscurity and 
general backwardness, and had already shown signs of improvement and pros- 
perity when the tyranny or misrule of the Oudh Government (1774-1801) caused 
a retrogression. On its cession to British rule it was as badly cultivated and thinly 
populated as at any known stage of its history. But from the cession to 1220 
fasli (1801-1813) cultivation increased rapidly, and since then has more than 
doubled itself. There is still, however, much room for advance in this direction. 

S^dulla'hganj, a village in the Salimpur parganah and Salfmpur or 
D&t&ganj tahsii of the Budaun district, is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from the right bank of the R&mganga river and 20 miles from Budaun. 
The unmetalled roads from the latter town and D&t&ganj meet in the village, 
and a market is held there on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In 1872 the 
population, whioh is agricultural and chiefly Hindu, amounted to 1,48& 
A 3rd class police station and a district post-office are located here. The 
climate of SaduMhganj is unhealthy and its inhabitants suffer a good* 
deal from fever, owing probably to the marshy and malarious nature of the 
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the former under the heads of cultivated and cultivable waste, and the latter 
under those of barren waste and revenue-free : — 


Parganaha. 

Assessable abea. 

UN ASSESSABLE AREA. 

Total area. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Barren waste 

Revenue-free 

1. Asadpor 

2. Rftjpura 

3. Bittauli 

4. Sat&si ••• 

5. Islamnagar 

6. Sahasw&n 

7# Kofc ••• 

8. Budatm see 

9. ITjhani ... 

10. Salimpur 

11, U sab at 

Total 

Acres. 

03,909 

52,293 

52,523 

45,556 

80,631 

104,248 

97,131 

85,522 

84,814 

95,882 

79,242 

Acres. 

24,217 

38,881 

3,191 

3,825 

11,867 

55,380 

4,687 

13,318 

33,830 

36,398 

30,534 

Acres, 

14,471 

14.315 
5,743 
5,609 
7,937 

20,515 

13,048 

15,813 

21.316 
14,257 
21,8*6 

Acres. 

389 

87 

863 

1,135 

547 

5,561 

923 

20,778 

6,536 

1,399 

1,101 

A area. 
93,986 
106,575 
63,318 
66,135 
100,963 
185,704 
115,789 
135,431 
145,996 
147,373 
133,703 

831,189 

255,622 

154,838 

89,312 

1,280,961 


The measurements showed that there had been a total increase of 5 per 
cent, in the total and 27 per cent, in the cultivated area since the time of the 
former settlement H The destruction of all records during the mutiny,” writes 
Mr. Carmichael, “ prevents me from famishing in detail information showing the 
causes which operated to bring about the increase in area and revenue since the 
Regulation IX. settlement. I can only state broadly from my own knowledge 
that it was brought about mainly by transfers of villages with other districts, 
transfers which resulted in the end in bringing more land to this district.” 

The mode in which actual rent-rates were ascertained, and assumed rates 
deduced therefrom, was that laid down in the Board of 
Beut-mtea. Revenue’s circular order No. 1 of 1863. There was of 

course some diversity in the rate of rent paid from field to field, even where the 
soil was of the same class and in the same circle. The plan adopted was there- 
fore to select as the standard rent* rate for each class of soil in the village the 
rate which was found to prevail most extensively for that class. This selection 
of but one standard rate for each kind of land in the village simplified the oalcU- * 
lation of the average rate for each kind in the circle. The latter was obtained }' 
by the simple process of dividing the total amount of the village rentals for.eaoh 
soil, reckoned according to standard rates, by the total area of that soil in the 
circle. The average rent-rates for the circle thus ascertained were next compared 
With the rates judicially decreed for the same olass of soil in cases of enhance- 
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surrounding country. The town possesses no historical or architectural interest. 
It was probably called after Sadullah Kh&n, third son of the Rohilla chief Ali 
Muhammad, who wrested Rohilkhand from the emperors of Dehli (1748). 

Sahaswan, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsfl of that name in 
the Budaun district, stands about a mile from the left bank of the Mahfiwa 
river, 24 miles from Budaun. The population in 1865 was 17,422, and in 
1872 was 17,064. 

The municipality of Sahas wan is rather a collection of scattered villages 
than a town, although for purposes of description it may be 
called by the latter name. These villages or pur as are 13 in 
number, and constitute the various muhallas or wards of the municipality. 1 
Sahasw&n is situated on the junction of the bhur or sandy tract with the alluvial 
tract of the Ganges. Its lovel is low, and it is surrounded by the Dhand jhil 
and other lakes. But the country between it and the Ganges slopes consider- 
ably towards the latter, and viewed from the banks of the river, some five or six 
miles to the south, Sahaswan seems to stand on an eminence. The most con- 
Public buildings, spicuous object is a masonry bungalow built by Mr. Collector 
Modern Carmichael in 1861, and used as an occasional residence 

and court by magisterial and executive officers. This building stands in a 
garden north of the town, a little way to the eastern side of theBilsi and Bisauli 
road, and facing the Dhand jhil, which lies on the opposite side of that road. 
It is kept in repair by the municipality. The other public buildings are the 
tahsili office, munsifs court, branch dispensary, and sar&i or rest-house, all in 
the Bhagta Nagla ward,* the police station, 1st class (a square two-storied 
building), and tahsili school, both in the lsapur Nawada ward ; a Government 
distillery and an imperial post-office. A detailed description of these buildings 
is unnecessary, as they differ little or nothing from buildings of the same 
class in other provincial towns of Upper India. 

A mound near the Kazi ward is pointed out as the remains of Sahasra- 

b&hu’s fort, mentioned hereafter, but this can hardly be 

described as a building, or even as a ruin. The ancient tomb 

of one Miydn Sahib, who from his name was probably a religions mendicant, 

stands on a revenue-free site in Bhagta Nagla, and a dancing festival is held 

weekly at this sacred spot. In the Patti Yakin Muhammad ward is another 

old sepulchre called Rauza-i-Piranpir, Le ., the mausoleum of the saint of 

1 By G.O. No. 288 A., dated the 1 4th March, 1872, the municipality of Sahaaw&n was declared 
to consist of the following villages or muhallas “ and fchp lands intervening — 

(l ) Bhagta Nagla, (2) Baifullahganj, including Chamar Nagla, (3) Akbar&bad, (4) Shah- 
hazpur, (5) Kasba Patti Yakin Muhammad, (6) Kazi Tola, (7) Mahiud-dinpur, (8) Isapur NiwAda 
(9) Gop&lganj, (10) Daliz Muhalla, (U) Ohamarpura, (12) Muhalla Katra, and(13) Nayfcganj, * 
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meat, and the assumed rent-rate was generally a mean a truck between the two. 
Borne parganahs, however, such as Isldmnagar and Kot, had not furnished a 
number of enhancement oases sufficient to afford a trustworthy criterion ; and in 
these and other parganahs similarly circumstanced the assumed rent-rate was 
obtained by comparing the actual rent-rate with that assumed for soils of the 
same olass, capacity, and advantages in neighbouring parganahs. The rent-rates 
thus deduced for the different oircles of the several parganahs have been detailed 
in the Gazetteer articles at the end of this notice. It remains to give briefly the 
rental assumed for various classes of soil in the distriot at large. These are for— 

Gauhdni, or land immediately surrounding a village site „ Be. S to 5 per acre. 

Dumat, or loamy soli (Rs, 3 to S-8 irrigated •, Be, 2-8 to 3 unirrigated) „ 8 „ 

Mittiydr, or clayey soil ••• mi Me mi )) 3 

Bhir or sandy soil (Be. 2 to 2-8 irrigated ; Be. 1-8 unirrigated j ... „ 2 „ 

The general rent-rate assumed for all classes of soil in the distriot is 
Rs. 2-11-6, as against Rs. 2-2-10 at the time of the former settlement, being 
an increase of 8 annas 8 pies, or, to put it more clearly, a general rise of 
dose on 25 per cent, on the old rental rate. 1 But notwithstanding this increase, 
the general rate assumed is considerably lower than that for the neighbouring 
districts of Bareilly, Sh&bjah&npur, and Bijnaur<* The subject will again be 
noticed under the head of rents. 


It has been already mentioned that the new demand was fixed at 50 or 
55 per cent, of the total assumed rental. The amount 
and incidence of that demand may be thus compared with 
those of the assessment which it superseded : — 8 


Demand. 


Name of parganah. 

Demand, excluding Cesses. 

Incidence pe* acre or 

Former • 

Present. 

Former demand. 

1 Present demand. 



On as leas- 
able area. 

On cultiva- 
ted area. 

On assess- 
able area. 

On cultiva- 
ted area. 

1. Asadpur 
t. Rsjpura .« 

3* Bisauli ... 

4. 8at6af 

3. Islimnagar ... 

0. Bahasw&n •• 

Kot ... 

S* Budatm 

9. Ujbinl ... 

10« Satfmpur ... 

lie ua&hat 

Total of distriot, 

/V • a i 

Re. a. p. 

79.988 o 0 
74.340 6 9 
6e,992 10 7 
48,897 0 0 
78,822 4 0 
98,107 10 7 
96,746 0 0 
63,878 8 1 
99,578 6 9 

1,35,957 2 8 

84.989 8 0 

Re. a. p. 
88,926 8 0 

80,760 0 o 
69,755 0 0 
60,405 0 0 
1,00,978 0 0 
1,01,598 4 0 
1,10,827 0 0 
1,04,940 0 0 
1,06,198 0 0 
1,37,990 0 0 
90,241 0 0 

Us* a. p. 
1 0 0 

0 14 Ilf 

1 1 2} 

0 15 8} 

1 1 6 

0 12 10 

1 0 10} 
0 14 6} 

0 14 10 

1 l 0} 
0 13 1 

Rs. a. p. 

1 10 0 

1 9 8} 
1 3 8} 
! 3 4} 

1 6 e 

1 6 11 

1 4 3 

1 6 0} 
1 4 9} 
1 14 4} 
1 4 7} 

Rs. a* p. 

1 9 10} 

0 15 7 

1 8 9} 
1 1 11} 
1 3 0} 
0 11 8} 
i a o) 

1 9 9} 

0 15 7 

1 9 5} 
0 14 6} 

.•an 

19,82,228 8 10 

1 « .1 

10,29,418 10 0| 10 10 7} 

15 8 8} 

11 to 10 ) 

15 5 6§ 


4UW4UUWJ mo uow uomauu tURUUUtdU WJ AS, JU.02i.OOi 

1 Settlement Report, 1873, ptra. 102. 

! Bareilly, Rs.S-lj-1 ; Shalijahinpur, Rs. 3-3-4 ; and Bijnaur, Re. 3-18-6. 

> Compiled from Ur. Wilson’s Settlement Completion Reports. 
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saints. There are three mosques of some antiquity in the Jogi and Chamdrpura 
wards, and several Hindu temples of various ages are scattered over the 
Bhagta Nagla, Saifull&hganj, and other muhallas. But the most important 
temple is that which stands on the shore of the Dhand jhil, between the lake 
and the Bilsi road, and not far west of the Government bungalow already 
described. The antiquity of this building is undoubted, and it is held in great 
veneration by the Hindus. Attached to it is a bathing tank, inhabited by sacred 
fish, 1 and a fair fs hold hero on two days in Phalgun (February-March), vis., the 
13th of the dark and the lltli of the bright half. Scattered about are several of 
the small monuments called satin, which mark the spots where pious widows 
have devoted themselves to death on the pyres of their husbands. 

* In Saifullahganj is a square market-place where markets are hold on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and good unmetalled 
Trade ' roads connect Sahaswiin with Gunnaur, Bisauli, Bilsi, and 

UjMni ; but the trade of the place is inconsiderable, and there is no manufacture 
of importance. Tt may be mentioned, however, that the keora or screwpine 
( Pandanus odoratissimus ) is largely cultivated here for the sake of the scent that 
is extracted from its flower. Mr. Whish thinks that Sahaswdn has for many years 
been more or less stationary in commerce and population, and believes that the 
slight decrease in the latter since 1865 may be regarded as an “ accidental fact.” 

Sahaswan is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and the municipal 
committee consists of nine members, of whom three are 
Municipality. officials and six private persons. The income and expendi- 

ture of this corporation during 1876-77 may be briefly tabulated as follows . ■ 


Income. 


Tax on circumstances and pro- 
perty 
Rents 

Fines ... 

Pounds ... *«• 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Opening balance 


Grand Total 


Its. a. p 


6,684 

356 

4 

266 

3 


7,313 0 0 

4,020 0 0 


Expenditure. 


11,333 0 0 1 


Collection of taxes 
Head-office charges 
Supervision of public works 
Police ... ... 

Conservancy ... ... 

Lighting ... • tt 

Pounds ... ... 

Public works ••• 

Education ... ... 

Dispensary ... ... 

Vaccination ••• 

Miscellaneous ... 

Total ... 
Balance ... 

Grand Total 


Rs. 

346 

124 

89 

2,199 

1,118 

49 

96 

5 , 74 ) 

527 

250 

60 

44 


a. p. 
0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

p 

0 


10,638 0 O 
695 0 0 


11,833 0 0 


1 These fish are of the species called singi ( Saccobranchus fot»ilis 9 Bloch.) 
them with parched rice, and it is related that once when a MusalmSn caught 
cook some of them they turned into blood. 
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Collections. 


The following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of Reve- 
nue, gives the official account of the revenue demand, 
collections, and balances for the last ten years. The 
revenue or agricultural year begins, as elsewhere in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, on the 1st July: — 


Bu 

s 

tN 

daun . 

§ 

Q 

Collections, 

Balances. 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1887-68 

9,89,161 

9,25,986 

3,176 

1888-69 

9,80,158 

9,16,289 

3,664 

1869-70 

9,14,550 

9,09,510 

6,046 

1870-71 

9,83,630 

9,26,524 

7,006 

1871-72 

10,88,548 

10,27,763 

786 

1872-731 

10,38,801 

10,27,476 

1,326 

1873-74 

10,28,372 

10,26,182 

2,190 

1874-75 

10,28,191 

10,26,478 

1,718 

1875-78 

10,99,146 

10,29,064 

82 

1876-77 * 

10,29,769 

10,28,834 

935 


Particulars of Balancb. 

8 

S 

Real. 


-a 

•a 

•H _• 




Id 

° O 


£ 

r-S 

11 


§ 



So 

2 ng . 

M >— * 

■2 

O 

*-e 

Irreo 

able. 

1 

£ 

8*S 

§§ 

Oi 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

•08 

47 

0*00 

8,126 

•34 

708 

31 

IN 

8,126 

•42 

26 

III 

• •• 

6,020 

*66 

423 

Ml 

• 00 

6,683 

•75 

210 

It* 

Ml 

676 

•07 

too 

#• 

• •• 

1,396 

•12 


at 

■•• 

2,190 

•21 

173 

HI 

••• 

1,646 

•10 

••• 

IM 

••8 

82 

•00 

|U 

III 

Ml 

MO 

•09 


Throughout the district the revenue falls due in four instalments. The 
first two are payablo after the autumn harvest on the 15th of November and 
15th of December, the latter two after the spring harvest on the 15th of May 
and 15th of June. 8 


Record ol rights. 


The record of rights was at the last settlement prepared by four Deputy 
Collectors, 4 under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
' H. R. Wilson, the Assistant Settlement Officer, and 
44 all complicated cases of proprietary right” were decided by either Mr. Wilson 
or the Settlement Officer himself. “I have no hesitation in affirming,” 


1 Mr. Wilson’s figures, as given in the preceding table, are brought up to the middle of 
1872-73, but it will be seen that his total demand exceeds by Rs. 617 that of the Board for 
the same year. The difference may be due to either remissions of revenue or the transfer of 
Tillages, but it is too trifling to demand further notice here. 

* No particulars of the balance for 1878-77 had up to the time of printing reached the 
Board of Revenue. 

1 Board of Revenue’s hook circular No. 1-III-202, dated 9th November, 1878. 

* Three of these were tahsildfirs vested with powers of Deputy Collectors. 
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The incidence of taxation was in the same year computed as Rs. 0-6-3 
per head of population. 

The following tradition is current as to the origin of Sahaswdn. Sahasra- 
History bdhu (ie., “ thousand arms”), king of some petty state on 

the Narbada, or by other accounts of Sangassa in the 
Farukhabad district, came hither on a hunting expedition, and being pleased 
with the spot, built there a city and fort. The place was called after him 
Sahasrabahiinagar ; and certainly, if it ever possessed so lengthy a name, 
posterity were justified in abbreviating it to Sahaswdn. The fort, which stood 
on the shore of the Dhand jhil, was afterwards razed to the ground by a king 
named Parasurdma, whose father had defeated a fid slain S alias rabdhu. 1 The 
real history of Sahaswdn opens in 1824, when it became the headquarters 
of the newly formed district of that ilk. Its elevation to this dignity was 
partly due to the same sporting attractions that had induced the mythical 
Sahasrabdhu to settle here ; for Mr. Swetenham, the first Collector of the dis- 
trict, in recommending the choice of Sahaswdn as its capital, dilates on u the 
proximity of jhfl and jungle shooting.” The same cause, however, that had con- 
tributed to its elevation led also to its downfall. The “ proximity of jhil and. 
( jungle” renders the place malarious and unhealthy during the rains. The head- 
quarters of the district were frequently transferred during that season to 
Budaun, and in 1838 were permanently fixed there, Sahaswdn being abandoned. 
After this the latter place subsided again into its original insignificance. All 
that now remains of the old civil station is a small English graveyard. Tha 
Collector’s house, built by Mr. Swetenham at a cost of Rs. 18,000, was bought, 
when the headquarters were removed, by a native gentleman, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1845. 


Sahaswan, a tahsfi of the Budaun district, comprises the parganahs of 
Sahaswdn and Kot. The total area according to the census of 1 872 contains 
473 square miles and 166 acres, of which 328 square miles and 443 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 474 
square miles and 630 acres, of which 324 square miles and 614 acres are cul- 
tivated, 89 square miles and 427 acres are culturable, and 50 square miles and 
229 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,12,840 (or with cesses Rs. 2,34,233), falling at Rs. 0-11-3 on the total 
area, Rs. 0-11-2 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-0-2 on the cultivated 


1 Sahasrabahuis one of the numerous titles of the god Shiva, and Parasurama was an incarna. 
Uon of Vishnu. The ingenious may find in this legend of the latter’s triumph the invention^* 
some bigoted Vaishnara who wished to show the superiority of his own god over that of the 
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writes the latter, “ that this very important work has been most thoroughly 
performed, and that the district now possesses a record of its land, of its 
tenures, and of proprietary rights of every kind therein, which for accuracy of 
compilation will stand comparison with that of any other district in these 
provinces.” 

The settlement report contains, however, no analysis of the proprietary 
m tenures prevalent in the district, and it was left for Mr# 

Whish to supply in some measure this defect. Taking 
1,908 out of the 2,140 estates on the rent-roll at the completion of settlement, 
he finds that 1.075 are held on the zatnmd&ri, 607 on the pattid&ri, and 166 on 
the bhayachdra system. The general nature of these tenures has been already 
explained, 1 and recapitulation is unnecessary. It need' only be said that these 
are the three commonest forms of holding in Upper India, and that the proportion 
between them is much the same here as in neighbouring districts. Although 
zamiiidari tenures are on the whole commonest, they are outnumbered in the 
Budaun and perhaps some other tahsils by pattiddri estates. Talukaddri tenures 
may be said not to exist. Partnerships in land are common, and single owners 
of whole villages rare. But in this latter respect the Budaun district cannot 
claim any peculiarity. The average number of partners in a mahdl or estate 
is ten persons. At the opening of the current settlement 67 estates were muifi 
or revenue-free, and the total area so enfranchised has been already shown. 
The largest number of such estates was in the Budaun, and the smallest in the 
Rajpura parganah. The majority of these revenue-free holdings were granted 
in perpetuity for charitable purposes before the introduction of our Govern- 
ment, but a considerable number are purely religious endowments for the 
support of some temple or mosque. . A few only have been bestowed in lieu 
of pension, and these will of course be assessed with revenue on the death of 
the present holders. The total revenue which would accrue to Government if 
all mud/i land were assessed has been estimated at nearly Rs. 40,Q00. 2 

The landholders of the district are principally Hindds, amongst whom 

the RAjput caste is most strongly represented. Proprie- 
Closses of proprietors. , _ ° J r , % 

tors of the mercantile classes are comparatively few, 

and it would seem that in Budaun at least usurers have made little progress in 

ousting the old families from their paternal acres. The following table will, 

1 Gazetteer, II., 222. 

3 Settlement Report, p. 56. 
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area. The population numbered 203,206 souls (94,283 females), giving 429 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 522 villages. The same sta1 f tic ® 
show 693 persons blind, 114 lepers, 56 deaf and dumb, 12 idiots, and 30 
insane persons in the tahsil. A detailed account of the tahsil is contained in 

the articles on its two parganahs Sahaswdn and Kot. . 

SahaswAn, a parganah of the SaliaswSn tahsil and Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Islamnagar of the Bisauli tahsil ; on the 
north-east by parganah Kot of its own tahsil : on the south-east, by parganah 
UjMni of the Budaun tahsil ; on the south-west by the river Ganges, which sepa- 
rates it from the Eta and Aligarh districts ; and on the north-west by parganah 
Asadpur of the Gunnaur tahsil. According to the last settlement report (1873) 
the parganah had a tota. area of 290 square miles and 104 acres, a measure- 
ment which is 2 square miles and 113 acres less than that given by the 
census of 1872. There are 350 villages on the parganah rent-roll with an 

average area of ‘83 square miles each. , 

Sahaswan has two well-marked natural divisions, viz., the bhur or san y 
tract and the alluvial tract of the Ganges. The whole of 
Physical features. j tg nov th-eastem side is occupied by tlie bhur ridge, which 
The bhtir tract rims through the parganah almost parallel to tho Ganges, 
and its soil. and includes a little over a third of the total area. The 

Wa^rUtios of tho bhur soil have been already described in the article on 
^ This soil will not bear cropping for more than three 

“ j must a ft e r a period of cultivation be left fallow for about 
theTame^ime before it can recover its fertility. It is in fact so barren that the 

ttnaTv chiefly cowherd, by caste, prefer to keep it under grass, cultrvatmg 
tenantry, eh, ej ^ Aem witb food . They ore thus enabled to 

only just s f lll ^ „„ d find that pasturage succeeds where eultiva- 

r“ "u vSCs » This bact are few and thinly inhabited. “ Yon may 

r;"«hr:.“h spring. «P r -*« y- feet, .rthesand. 

gronsewith tU shfiU cry c g y ^ ferffle a> we u a, more varied to 

the nature of its soils. These soils may be dlvtded aecord- 
tog to their composition into three parallel belts. The first 

and most northern he* he ^ {kmh) soil9 . The next, composed of 

r tU v (Mmat ) and clayey (maltiydr) lands, extends southwards from the Mahdwa 
mThe^rcitKUsfand the most southern 0. Bel. belt const,.* 
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however, show (ho proportion in whioh the 2,140 estates on the rent-roll in 1873 
were distributed amongst the various classes : — 1 


HlNDCS. — 

Rijputs 


tee 

•ee 

tee 

Numbir of estate K 

tee 622 

Altars 


eee 


eee 

tee 

194 

K&yaths 

Ml 

•se 

eee 

eee 

eee 

91 

Brahmans 


••• 

•ee 

tte 

eee 

73 

Baniyas 


til 

eee 

eee 


30 

Kbattris 

HI 


eee 

sse 

•ee 

27 

Kurmis 

•ee 

eee 

eee 

• •• 

eee 

14 

Other castes 

ees 

tea 

•ee 

eee 

•ee 

22 

MrsiW8»- 

Shaikhs 

HI 

tee 

•II 

ee# 

see 

346 

Path$ns 

tee 

eee 

• M 

eee 

««• 

73 

Sayyids 

eei 

... 


•ee 

•ee 

32 

Mughal s 

••• 

■ ee 


ee# 

•ee 

2 

Mixed.— 

Communities of mixed religions and clacies 

eee 

064 




Total 

tee 

eee 

2,140 


The number and manner of alienations during the currency of the former 
All nations or Regulation IX. settlement may be shown as follows. 

Such transfers of land were naturally commonest in 
parganahs which, like Sahaswan, were over-assessed : — 



j By private sale. 

Entire es- 

Portions of 

tates. 

estates. 

•ee 

77 

3 

93 

3 

36 

••• 

36 

9 

230 

20 

241 

7 

1S6 

13 

996 

10 

986 

11 

969 

10 

699 

m 

2,413 



| By order of court. 

Entire es- 

Portions of 

tates. 

estates. 

■9 

97 

72 

sss 

51 

2 

123 

3 

115 

32 

440 

••• 

230 

4 

129 

3 

254 

1 

151 

2 

512 



shares in estates changed hands. Bearing in mind the faotthat at 10 shares to 
an estate the latter figure represents the area of about 610 mah&ls, we shall at 

digested from the Settlement Report. 
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Rivers and streams. 


of the lands immediately skirting that river. The last is liable to frequent 
inundations during the rainy season, and its muddy soil changes occasionally, 
according to the nature of the deposits brought down by the Ganges. These 
inundations deter, and sometimes actually prevent, the inhabitants from fully 
cultivating the bela tract. The land,” says Mr. H. R. Wilson, “does not dry 
up sufficiently in time to admit of being cultivated for the rabi (spring harvest), 
and is often under water in the hharif < autumn haryest) ; it is consequently in 
great part covered with coarse grass and jhdo (tamarisk) jungles.” Cattle are 
sent to graze in these jungles from parganah Kot and other places where, owing 
to the high state of cultivation, pasture is scarce. In should be noticed that th$ 
inhabitants of bela villages often have holdings of land in the bhur tract, where 
they cultivate an autumn crop when floods have rendered cultivation nearer 
home impossible. Much of the bela belt, as also of the dtimat-mattiy&r belt to 
its north, is impregnated with the deposit known as reh (an impure carbonate of 
soda\ which prevents the tillage of the patchos where it appears. 

The above description of its surface will show that the parganah cannot be 
called a fertile one. It is traversed by but one perennial 
stream, the Mah&wa, the general direction of whose 
somewhat tortuous course is from north-west to south-east. Not far from the 
north-western frontier this river is joined, on its left bank, by the Chuya, a tri- 
butary which is dry in the summer. The southern portion of the parganah, ad- 
joining the Ganges, is intersected by channels of that river and by sutiyas or 
little watercourses, which are scooped out by water receding from the sur- 
rounding country to the Ganges after a flood. When the river is only moderately 
flooded they receive the surplus water which it forces up them, and which 
would but for their existence cause an inundation. At such times they are 
crossed in small boats or on the rafts called gharnals ( i.e ., pot-ships) made of 
bambus fastened round pots of earthenware (gharras). Of the cultivated area 
about 15 per cent, only is irrigated. The water of the MahAwa is in some 
places, where the banks are low, used for irrigation. 
But the cultivator of this parganah generally trusts 
for his water to unbricked wells, or to lakes and ponds where such natural 
reservoirs exist. The latter are indeed not uncommon. 
A long chain of swamp and mere skirts the course* of 
the Mah&wa, and is conjectured to have been an ancient bed of the Ganges. 
The largest lake in this chain is the Dhand jhfl, beside Sahaswan. It is of 
a horse-shoe form, about 3 miles long by 200 yards in breadth, and has an 
average depth at the beginning of the year of three feet. u I only once,” says 


Irrigation. 
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once see that the total acreage transferred was considerable,' and indeed well 
over one-third of the whole district. It should be remembered, however, that 
the number of alienations was swollen by an exceptional circumstance, the 
mutiny of 1857-58, which resulted in the confiscation of much real property. 
So long a list of transfers cannot therefore be expected at the expiry of the 
current settlement, even if due allowance be made for the freer “ circulation” 
of land caused by an increased taste for lawsuits, 1 

It has been already shown (page 9) that in 1873 the cultivated area 
Distribution of the culti- of the district was 831,189 acres. The following 

vated area. table shows how much of that area was tilled by the 

landholders themselves, and how much by their tenants of various kinds 

rr . f .. m nf ... ,| Cultivated by tenant* with Cultivated by tenant*- 

Horn* farm of proprietor, *\ a f occupancy. at-wiU. 


Parganah. 
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•ft 3. 


8 -5 

.si 


Jd 


3 


i 
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!1 


•S 

It 

s| 
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1. A sad pur . 

9,968 

13,111 

A. 

6 

r, 

3 

9,109 

29,468 

k. 

3 

r. 

0* 

6,180 

11,810 

13,989 

r. 

2. Rajpura 

607 

5.503 

10 

3 

7,404 

32,860 

4 

H 

6,666 


3. Bissnli , 

499 

4,814 

9 

3 

6,708 

39,383 

6 

3 

2,265 

9,325 

6,175 


4. S&tftsi 

1,008 

6.7*1 

6 

2 

6,099 

7,866 

32,630 

54,292 

6 

1 

2,463 


5. Isldmnagar , 

709 

7,858 

11 

Ok 

6 

34 

5,398 

18,471 


6. Sahas win , 

1,496 

11,307 

7 

2 

12,730 

14,027 

61,237 

4 

3 

10,076 

31,504 


7. Hot « 

1,605 

16,530 

10 

1 

64,699 

4 

21 

6,352 

16,908 


8. Budaun 

1,876 

16,387 

8 

2 

9,909 

49,413 

6 

0 

6,646 

19,772 


9. Ujh£ni , 

1,960 

17,003 

8 

2 

8,460 

44,356 

6 

i 

6,663 

23,365 


10. Salfmpur , 

2,669 

23.464 

8 

1 

12,693 

62.798 

4 

l 

7,991 

20,070 

91,037 


11. Usahat 

2,990 

17,119 

7 

1 

8,42 1 

41,086 

4 

3 

6,594 


Total 

10,835 | 138,108 

8 

1 

103,218 | 301,212 

6 

0 

64,064 | 

| 190,871 

3 8| 


Tenants with rights of occupancy held 72 per cent, of all land under tenant 
cultivation, and themselves constituted no less than 61 per cent, of the whole 
tenant community. But Mr, Carmichael writes ominously as to their future* 
The rights of these men are heritable by descendants only, and cannot be 

1 The above table is taken from the Settlement Report, 1873, para. 106. In an undated 
appendix, which appears, however, to have been submitted in 1872 , the number of estates trans- 
ferred either in part or whole is represented as somewhat larger, and the total alienated area is 
given as 466,9)3 acres 9 poles. According to the same appendix, no less than 34,764 acres 8 rods 
and 10 poles were confiscated on account of rebellion. 

* In this term are included not only 131,978 acres of seer, or land cultivated by its proprie- 
tors for more than 19 years, but also 7,828 acres which although not #e«r are nevertheless cul- 
tivated by their proprietors. The table at psra. 107 of the Settlement Report shows the distri- 
bution of the former only, but an appendix enables us to show together the distribution of both. 
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to the rates decreed in cases of rent enhancement, as such cases had arisen out 
of too small an area to furnish any fair criterion. The assumed rates were as 
follows: — 



Cibcle 1 (BfitfR). 

Circle 2 (BhiSr 
Khadib). 

ClBCLB 3 (DiJmAT 
Mattiy^b). 

Circle 4(Bbla) 


lrrigat- 

Unirri- 

lrrigat- 

Unirri- 

lrrigat- 

Unirri- 

lrrigat- 

Unirri- 


gated. 

td. 

gated. 

ed. 

gated. 

ed. 

gated. 


Bs. a. p 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p.j 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gauh&ni (land sur- 
rounding a vil- 
lage site.) 

3 0 0 

1 

2 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

i 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

Dfimat (loamy soil), 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

9 0 0 

3 0 0 

Mattiy&r (clayey 
soil). 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 u 

3 0 0 

8 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Bhur (sandy soil), 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

l 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 


The application of these rates gave a total rental for the whole parganah 
of Rs. 2,24,347, and deduced from this at 50 per cent, the revenue would 
have been Rs. 1,12,173-8-0. But the examination of the villages in detail 
showed that this demand would have been somewhat heavy, and the revenue 
ultimately assessed was, as we have already seen, Rs. 1,02,598-4-0 exclusive of 
cesses. 

The principal revenue-paying or proprietary classes are Shaikhs, Rajputs, 
sses. Pathans, and Ahirs. The proportion in which the 
••• ^ 350 villages of the parganah are distributed amongst 
... 32 these and other races is marginally shown. Some of 
;;; the Shaikh families claim to have been settled at 
••• Sahaswan since the reign of Kutb-nd-din Aibak 
5 (1206-1210), who bestowed on them the title of 
!.. 68 Chaudhari. Others migrated into the parganah at 
*350 a * ar * ater P erioc * onc * er on © Wali Shah, and others, 

again, are descended from Hindus of the Ahar caste, 

who were converted to Isl&m in the reign of the NawAb Vazir (1774-1801). 
The BAjputs belong chiefly to the Bais clan, who hold no less than 35 villages. 
These villages he mostly between the MahAwa and Granges, and the interven- 
ing tract is therefore sometimes called BaiswAra or the Bais country. Of the 
Path&nB, some are the descendants of GurAr RAjputs, but the date of their 
conversion to Muhammadanism is uncertain. They call themselves Ghori Pa thAns 
or Pathans of Ghor, thereby resembling other ancient families of undoubtedly 


Proprietary 

Shaikhs ... 
Rajputs 
Fath&ns 
'Ahirs 

Kayaths ... 
Sayyids 
Baniy&s ... 
Brahmans ... 
Khattris 
Mixed classes 

Total 


■ ' - ' * ’* ' • 

transferred by deed, sale, or otherwise. Suoh rights can, moreover, be acquired 
only by continuous occupation for 12 years, and while it is probable that the 
existing tenancies will die out with the descendants of the original holders, it 
is unlikely that many more will be suffered to grow up in their place. This 
tenant-right is, w rites Mr. Carmichael, “ a mere creation of our own, and land- 
holders having now learnt by bitter experience what it is to allow suoh 
prescriptive rights to grow up, will take good care not to allow such to accrue 
again. I think that an enquiry 20 years hence would show that this class of 
tenant had very considerably diminished in numbers. * * They can only 

hope in future to hold on in estates in which the members of the proprie- 
tary community are not in accord. Where these are in unison, as also in 
estates held by single proprietors, they will soon, I believe, cease to exist as a 
body.” 1 Since, however, the Settlement Officer wrote thus— and indeed less 
than a year after wards— the passing of Act XVIII. of 1873 created a new class 
of tenants with rights of occupancy. These are ex-proprietary tenants, or late 
proprietors, who after parting with their estates are allowed to retain a right 
of occupancy in the land formerly held by them as seer. The institution of this 
new class will probably prevent the rapid decay of tenant-right anticipated by 
Mr. Carmichael. Of the castes or classes of the tenantry no analysis exists. 
But, like the proprietary body, they are mostly Hindus, and amongst Hindus the 
B&j puts, Ahars, and Chamars furnish the soil with a majority of cultivators, 
while. MurAos and Kacbhisare strongly represented in the market gardens sur- 
rounding towns or large villages. Amongst Musalmana the tenants are chiefly 
Shaikhs, Pathans, and Gaddis. The last mentioned class are considered by Mr. 
Carmichael to be the worst oultivators in the distriot, while a small tribe of 
MArwAri JAts, settled in parganahs IslAmnagar and Kot, are the best. These 
are the descendants of JAts who emigrated from Jaipur during the famine of 
1837, In villages held by large coparcenary communities the tenants are 
usually of the same caste or tribe as their landlords, bat. elsewhere there is 
much mixture of olass amongst the cultivating body. 

Tenants pay their rent chiefly in cash, the custom of payments in kind 
Rents being limited to a few villages in each parganah. There 

* are some crops for which money-rents* are invariably paid; 

even in villages where money-rents are not the rule. Such are sugarcane, 
cotton, vegetables, and hemp. 2 By the countryfolk themselves cash-rents are 
generally calculated, not on the Government big ha, of 3,025 square yards, but 

1 Settlement Report, paras. 150-1S1. 

wdmary rate per Government bfgha paid for sugarcane and vegetables is Rs. 4 
yearly, or ootton Rs. 3-3, and for hemp Rs. 3. 
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English origin, who prefer to be considered of Norman stock. Other Path&ns 
still hold the villages granted revenue-free to their ancestors by Akbar (1556- 
1603). The Ahirs or herdsmen hold principally in the bhur tract, where as 
has been already mentioned, they keep largo herds of cattle. The number of 
proprietors cultivating their own land was at the time of the present settlement 
1,469, with an average of 7£ acres of sir or home-farm each. The number 
of tenants was 22,806, their average holding being four acres each. The total 
rent paid by them to the proprietors was at the same time returned as 
Rs. 1,95,705. Except around Sahaswan, where Murtfos and other market 
gardeners prevail, the tenantry are generally of the same races as their land- 
lords. 

There were many changes in the proprietary body during the currency 

Alienations. se Mement, and indeed more alienations 

took place in Sahaswan than in any other parganah of 
the district. Such alienations may be thus tabulated : 


Mahals or estates. 

By private 
sale. 

By foreclo- 
sure of mort- 
gage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

Entire ... M , 

Portions 

20 

241 

7 

97 

32 

440 

59 

778 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Sahaswan contained 326 
Population. inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 

rent-roll); of these 178 had less than 200 inhabitants • 
96 had between 200 and 500; 46 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 4 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Sahaswan 
had over 17,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 103 179 
souls (47,520 females), giving 353 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 81,262 Hindus, of whom 36,924 were females; 21913 
Mnsalm&ns, amongst whom 10,594 were females ; and 4 Christians. ' Distri 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows" 
5,760 Br&hmans, of whom 2,511 were females; 2,304 Rdjputs, including 934 

females; 4,318 Baniyds (2,034 females); whilst the great mass of the popula- 
tion is entered amongst “the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 68,880 souls (31,445 females). The principal Brfihman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are the Sanadh (5,224; and Gaur (434 »" 
The chief Rdjput clans are the Bais (718), Tomar (372), Chauhdn (275)* 
Solankhi, Bargiijar, and Gaharwdr. The Baniyds belong to the A<*arwdi 
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on a variable local bigha averaging only one-third of the former. On some 
estates held by grasping owners a system known as chaubisi or “ twenty-four- 
ing” prevails. This means that the number of bitms in the local bfgha is 
increased from 20 to 24, while the rent is of course raised proportionately. 
The proceeding bears some analogy to the depreciation of coinage adopted by 
many European communities, but it can hardly be stopped so long as local 
deviations from the Government standard are allowed. Where the rent is 
paid in kind the usual plan is for the landlord to take some fixed share 
of the threshed and garnered crop. This seignorial portion varies from 
one-quarter to one-half, according to previous agreement, but is generally one- 
third (tihdra). There is another system of payment which, although made in 
money, has some points in common with the payment in kind (batdi) just 
mentioned. This is called kanMt or appraisement. Shortly before the harvest 
an appraiser (Jcanhaiya) estimates the probable outturn of the standing crop ; 
and the landlord receives after reaping the current market price of his share 
in that estimated outturn. Thus if the appraiser declare that the field will 
turn out twelve maunds of barley, and the landlord’s share be one-third of 
the crop, the latter will be paid the market price (at time of reaping) of 
four maunds. There is often some dispute between landlord and tenant as 
to the time of day when appraisement shall take place. The landlord pre- 
fers the morning, when the crop “is heavy with dew, and .with the sun 
glistening upon it, looks well.” The tenant prefers “ midday, when the crop 
is drooping from the heat.” 1 . But the fairest time for both parties is the 
evening. 

The following table shows the highest and lowest rates of rent per aore 
actually paid for various classes of soil in the several parganahs : — 


Name of parganah. 

/ 

Gauhdni , or land 
surrounding 
village-site. 

D&mat, or loamy 
soil. 

Mattiydr , or 
clayey soil. 

Bhdr , or sandy 
soil , 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irri. 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 


Be. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Be. a p. 

Baa. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

(Highest, 
Asadpur 1 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

4 12 9 

6 0 0 

4 6 6 


8 0 0 

8 0 0 

C Lowest, 

ISO 

S 7 0 

l ft 0 

1 8 0 

1 9 0 

| I 12 0 

1 9 • 

I r o 


1 Settlement Report, para. 109. 
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(1,544), Barasaini (787), and Mahesri subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Murao (4,356), Cham&r (8,761), Kayath 
(1,087), Kahar (4,355), Garariya (2,053), Hajjana (1,143), Darodgar (1,564), 
Khakrob (2,134), Kumhar (1,012), Kori (2,399), KhAgi (2,164), and Lodha 
(1,825). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than one'tbousand 
members, arc found in this parganah : Ahar, Mahdjan, Darzi, Kisan, Rogangar, 
Pasi, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kaliil, GosAin, 
Bairagi, JAt, BhAt, Jotislii, Gujar, Jogi, Nonera, Lobar, Mali, Bari, and Khattri. 
The MusalmAus are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (14,213), Pathans 
(6,606), Sayyids (956), and Mughals (133), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 286 are 


employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 3,014 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 329 in commerce, in buyiug, sell- 
ing. keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 22,838 in agricultural operations, 4,178 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,556 persons returned as labourers, and 419 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sox, the same returns give 2,972 as landholders, 67,717 as cultivators, 
and 32,490 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
education statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 1,122 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 55,659 souls. 

After leaving the region of tradition and entering that of history, the 
first mention we find of parganah SahaswAn is in the Ain-i 
History. Akbari, written during the latter half of the 16th century. 

Sahas wan was then a division ( malidl ) of the Budaun government ( sarkdr ) in 
the province ( silbci ) of Ilehli. Its area was 250,122 bighas (156,3^6 acres), 
and its land revenue 2,493,898 daim (about Rs. 62,325). It remained subject 
to the Dehli emperors until 1748, when it was seized with the rest of Katehir 
(since known as Rohilkhand) by the Rohilla Ali Muhammad. Sahaswan was 
one of the only two pargftnahs which remained in that chief’s family after his 
death, being inherited by his second son Abdullah KhAn. The Rohilla government 
lasted for twenty -six years only, after which Rohilkhand was annexed (1774) by 
the Nawab Yazir of Oudli, under circumstances already mentioned more than 
once in articles on other parganahs. In 1801 the country (including of course 
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°™iwndlw%i Dimat, or loamy Mattiyir. or 
hge-titl mU cla M >oll ‘ 


BA dr, or tandy 

toil. 


Name of parganali 



It is to be regretted that these rates cannot be compared in detail with 
those current at the beginning of the last settlement (1835-38). But the 
records of that assessment were destroyed during the mutiny of 1857, and the 
settlement reports preserved to us in Mr. Court’s work are of too brief and 
Rise In rents sketchy a nature to supply the requisite data for compari- 

son. It has, however, been already mentioned that the 
assumed rental of the present settlement exceeded that of the past by nearly 
25 (24*8) per cent., and a corresponding increase may be fairly supposed to have 
taken place in actual rentals. Mr, Auckland Colvin explains this increase by 
referring to the generally backward state of Budaun at the time of the last 
settlement ; great distress and disorganization prevailed, the demand for land 
waB small, and rents were proportionately low. It was to be expected that under 
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parganah Sahaswan) again changed hands, being ceded to the British. It was 
now included in the Bareilly district, but was transferred to Sahaswan (after- 
wards called Budaun) on the formation of the latter district in 1824. Four set- 
tlements of its land revenue took place whilst it remained in the Bareilly 
district. The fourth was thrice extended for terms of five years, and the fifth 
(or eighth, if these extensions be regarded as separate settlements') was that of 
Mr. Sneade Brown already described. The remaining history of the parganah 
coincides with that of the district, to which the reader is referred. 

Salimpur, a village in the Salimpur parganah and Salimpur or Dataganj 
tahsil of the Budaun district, is 19 miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a 
population of 1,099 inhabitants. It was formerly the headquarters of the par- 
ganah and tahsil to which it gives its name, and contained an old mud fort in 
which the Government offices were located. But these offices were removed 
about 1833 to DAtaganj, a mile and a half distant, and since then Salimpur 
has been a place of no importance. 

Salimpur, the most eastern parganah in the Budaun district, is situate in 

Boundaries area &o tl,e ® a,im P uror HAtaganj tahsil, and is bounded on the north 
by parganahs Sanehi and Balia of the Bareilly district ; on 
the east by the RAmganga river, “which separates it from the Bareilly and Shah- 
jahanpur districts ; on the south by parganah Mihrabad of the ShahjahAnpur 
district ; on the south-west by parganah Usahat of its own tahsil ; and on the 
west by parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil. According to both the census 
of 1872 and the settlement report of the following year, which in the case of the 
parganah agree, the total area was 230 square miles and 173 acres ; and there 
are 312 estates on the rent-roll with an average area of 0 73 square mile each. 

In the parganah are included three divisions — (1) Salimpur proper, with an 
Geographical divi- area of 131 square miles and 566 acres, occupies the space 
moaa ' between the Ramganga and Aril rivers ; (2) zila Azima- 

bad lies west of the Aril, between that river and parganah Budaun, with an area 
of 52 square miles and 582 acres ; and (3) taluka Hazratpur, with an area of 
45 square miles and 305 acres, occupies the remainder of the parganah west of 
the Aril and south of Azimabad. 

In appearance the parganah is a flat and fairly fertile plain, little more 

Physical features. ttan a tenth of the total acrea g e being barren. The south- 
r , ern corner, to the extent of about one-fifth of the whole area 

is occupied by a tract of kather, dumat, or loamy soil, which lies mostly higher 
than the rest of the parganah and is included in Hazratpur. The remaining area 
is comprised in tho alluvial tract of the Ramganga, and is, as a rule, therefore 
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a moderate assessment such as the last they should recover their normal Standard, 
and they did so. But a farther rise cannot, Mr. Colvin thinks, be expected for 
many years to come. The district has no highway of sufficient importance to 
stimulate exports ; it is occupied by small holders, and has no canal irrigation 
whatever. 

Enhancements of rent by suit under Act XVIII. of 1873 would appear to 
be on the increase. In 1 873-74 there were 308 of suoh suits, 
Enhancements. by far the largest number (92) arising out of pargana Kot. 

In 1874-75 there were 665 ; the applications from Kot (138) wore still numerous, 
but had been exceeded by those from Budaun (146). The following table will, 
however, show the proportion in which during the latter year such cases were 
contributed by the various parganahs. The average range of rates decreed on 
dimat during the year is in the same table compared with the rent-rates assumed 
for that soil by the Settlement Officer. Dumat is selected because it is at onoe 
the prevailing soil of the district, and the soil most affected by enhancement 
applications : — 


Average rate of jf Cre , 

rent per acre de- dGmat 

cretd ou dumat soils, 8018 at llme of ,et * 



Rs. Rs. 


3-50 to 4-3 


tlement. 


Rs. Rs. 

8-8 to 4-0 
Rs. 3~8 
2-8 to 3-0 
Ra. 2-8 
2-12 to 3-4 
1-8 «, 8-8 


2-13 to 3-8 


2-9 to .8-4 



Mr. Roberts informs ua that at the beginning of the present settlement 
“the tenantry agreed pretty generally to an advance proportional to the inorease 
in the Government jama ( revenue),” and ia this case there should be fewer 
'applications for enhancement. These applications are now made, he continues, 
“almost exclusively by new proprietors by purchase, and by landlords whose 
estates have come by partition more under control.” 
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below the level of most other parganahs in the district. The highest and lowest 
elevations above the sea are, however, exceptions to the general rule, the former 
(520-813 feet at Deoni) being in Salimpur proper, and the latter (489-627 feet 
at Labhiri) being in Hazratpur. There is in the whole parganah nothing that 
could even by courtesy be termed a hillock. 

Except the Ramganga, which washes the eastern side of Salimpur proper, 
and does much damage by shifting its course or overflow- 
Rlvers ' ing its banks when iu flood, the only stream of any size 

is the Aril or Xri. This has a perennial flow, but is fordable at many points 
in all but the rainy months. It meanders from north to south through 
nearly the whole length of the parganah. But though poor in rivers Salim- 
pur is exceptionally rich in the small lakes or swamps known as jhils. These 
are most numerous in Hazratpur, where, according to Mr. Sneade Brown, 
“ there are few, if any, estates which do not possess 
Irrigation. every possible facility of irrigation, either from the Aril, 

the numerous tanks and pools which are met with in every direction, or from 
wells, which cost little in digging, though they seldom last beyond a. single 
season.” Such wells are the ordinary means of irrigation throughout the par- 
ganah, but along the banks of the Aril the waters of that stream are generally 
used for the same purpose. The waste lands of the parganah lie mostly on the 
western boundary of Azimabad, which is fringed with a 
Fore8t ’ tract of dhdk forest. In this tract the soil is hard, dry, and 

lumpy, and will not readily succumb to native ploughing. But the soil ot 
Azimabad generally is poorer than that of Salimpur or Hazratpur. 

Passing from the soil of the parganah to the products of that soil, we find 
Economical fea- that by far the principal crop at the spring harvest is wheat, 
tures. For the autumn reapings the usual millets, cotton, and rice 

are sown, each of the two latter crops being in the proportion of about 20 per 
cent, to the whole harvest. Of sugarcane there is very little cultivation. The 
manufactures of the parganah need hardly be noticed, as there are none beyond 
those required by the simple necessities of an agricultural people. This fact is 
sufficiently explained by the entire absenoe of large towns. There are indeed 
several places, smallest of towns or largest of villages, to whose weekly markets 
the agricultural raw produce of the parganah is conveyed for sale ; but means 
of conveyance are not numerous. The unmotalled road 
Communications. Budaun to Sh&hjaMnpur passes through D&taganj 

and crosses the Ramganga on a bridge of boats at Bela Dandi. At D&t&ganj, 
which is the chief town of the parganah, it is met by another unmetalled road 
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The condition of the Bndann cultivator seems to be no more forward nor 
of the backward than that of his neighbours in snrronnding dia- 
enltiratiog dams, tricts. He tires in the usual hand-to-mouth style, but sim- 
ple as his wants are, he often needs the money to supply them. In years of 
drought the absence of canals plaoes him at a disadvantage, but, except in such 
years, he does not, according to Mr. Whish, suffer much from debt. Three causes 
operate in this district, as elsewhere, to impoverish the peasant. The tyranny 
of custom insists that he should spend on the marriage of his daughters a sum 
altogether beyond his means. The absence of a poor-law and workhouses renders 
it neoessary that he should support a host of superannuated uncles, widowed 
aunts, and kinsmen out of employ, and the love of his old village, or the fear 
of flying from the ills he has to others that he knows not of, deters him from 
emigration. It is the custom in some quarters to decry the usurious grain-seller 
as the author of the cultivator’s difficulties. But the money-lender supplies a 
demand rather than creates one, and but for the indigenoe arising from the 
.three causes juBt mentioned, his loans might remain unsought. That he should 
exact high interest or (to employ a word less obscured by prejudice) rent for the 
use of Iub money is inevitable where the chance of repayment is so low. To 
disregard the great prudential law that interest should increase in inverse ratio 
with decreasing security would be unbusiness-like and Quixotic. Five acres is 
the average holding of an occupancy tenant, 1 and Mr. Whish calculates that from 
a plot of this size the cultivator would derive a monthly income' of Rs. 3 or 4. 
So small a sum, although sufficient for subsistence, leaves no margin for any 
profit: and if the cultivator wishes for the latter, he must obtain it by working 
occasionally as a hired labourer or practising some handicraft. The average 
holding of a tenant-at-will is even smaller, being just under three acres ; and to 
the cultivator of this class some occupation besides that of tilling his own rent- 
hold becomes a stern necessity. Luckily the resource of doing hired labour for 
others is open to him, and not only to him, but to his wife and children, who can 
in this manner earn almost enough to pay for their keep. A man’s wages varies 
from 1£ to 2 annas, that of a woman from 1 to 1$ anna, and that of a child from 
two to four pice. 

The statistics of the Budaun municipality 8 and the railway are the only 
Tftd> trade returns we possess. The former, which suffice to give 

a general idea of the principal imports, will be found in the 
Gazetteer article on Budaun, towards the close of. tins notice. The latter, 

1 Appendix to Settlement Report, page 1090. 

* The other municipalities, Bilal, Ujhini, and Sahaawfin, have no octroi tax. and conse- 
quently no register of imports. 
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from Usahat. But the most important outlet for local produce is the Riim- 
ganga, on which, according to Mr. H. R. Wilson, large quantities of grain are 
embarked for Cawnpore (Kdnbpur) and Mirzapur. 

The following table compares the areas of the parganah at the time of the 
Settlements of land past and present settlements as given in the report on 
. revenue - the latter 


Settlement. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 

Past (1834 and 1836) ... 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

127,397 

71,532 

144 836 

Present 1 1871) 

131,724 

95.332 

147,373 

2 

Percentage of increase ... 

3 

33 
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far greater than that here recorded. Mr. Sneade Brown, who himself effected 
the former settlement, tells us that in the preliminary survey much barren 
land had been erroneously included in the assessable area. He was undoubtedly 
right, for while at that survey 2,774 acres only were mapped off as barren 
waste, no less than 14,257 acres were so classified at the survey preceding the 
present settlement. The present un assessable area includes, besides the waste 
land just mentioned, 1,392 acres of revenue-free land. 

The former settlement of Hazratpur, which then formed part of the Usahat 
Mr. Brown’s set- parganah, was completed in 1834, and that of Salimpur 
tiemente, 1834 and proper and Azimabad in 1836. When these settlements 
came into force the revenue was in arrears. But this*result 
seems to have been due rather to mismanagement in collection and to the wilful 
default of undisciplined R&jput landowners than to any severity of assessment. 
Mr. Brown s settlement of Salimpur and Azimabad worked sufficiently well 
to be maintained until the re-settlement of the whole parganah in 1870. But 
Tiis assessment of Hazratpur proved unduly heavy, and it was on his own 
recommendation revised by Mr. Timins in 1842. The financial results of the 
past and present assessments may be thus contrasted : — 



Incidence of demand per acre. 

Total demand 
(excluding cesses). 

Assessable area* 

Cultivated area. 

Former assessment 

Present assessment 

Increase ... 

or 

Decrease 

Rs. a. p. 

1 1 

I 2 51 

Rs. a. p. 

1 14 4} 

1 9 6* 

Rs. a. p. 

1,35,957 2 8 
1,87,990 0 0 

0 1 4} 

IH 

0 4 111 

2,v89 18 4 


Cesses included, tho new demand amounted to Rs. 1,51,788. 
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which show the chief exports, are given here, bat with existing materials no 
attempt to distinguish through from local traffic is possible: — 


Exports by the Oudh and RoMlkhand Railway in 1875. 1 


Station. 

J 


ae 

f 

*a> 

A 

Hides, 

Cotton* 

as 

1 

i 

Stones. 

1 

03 

i 


Mds. 

Mds 

Mds. 

Mds 


Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Uda 


Mds. 

Mahmudpur (Kareogi) 

02 

48 

7,888 

076 

20,181 

152 

ace 

•aa 

25 

aaa 


aaa 

Dabtara ... 

80 

... 

aaa 

• •ft 

aaa 

21 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


ate 

Asafpur see •*» 

• e* 

•aa 

70 

iftft 

»ae 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

30 

M. 


aa# 

Dhan&ri »*s . ... 

68 

aaa 

28 

ftft» 

aaa 

9 

5 

9 

80 

125 

i,eo7 

157 

Babr&la see 

2,289 

Ml 

• •ft 

180 

aaa 

aaa 

723 

50 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

Total see 

2,531 

08 

7,480 

766 

80,181 

182 

728 

59 

143 

125 

1,007 

157 


The same in 1876. 


• 

Station. 

■ 

Seeds. 

• 

\m4 

$ 

Sugar. | 

A 

1 

m 

Cotton. 

£ 

o 

I 

I 

i 

i 

3 

T 

j 



m 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 


Mds 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mahmudpnr 

aaa 

m 

aaa 

3,517 

EE 


••• 

•a 

»•• 

••• 


aaa 

•aa 

Dabtara 

aaa 

■ 

BP 

tM 

aaa 


2 

16 

14 

••• 


••• 

aaa 

Asafpur tM 

aaa 


KS 

1,957 

•aa 

2,229 

••• 

•aa 

Ml 

100 

•aa 

... 


Dhan&ri M , 

tea 


H 

16 

10 

aaa 

•a# 

•aa 

M* 

tea 

aaa 

1,214 

158 

Babrila ... 

aaa 

a, 408 

192 

eaa 

132 

eat 

aaa 

1,407 

43 

... 

aaa 

•at 

••• 

Total 

aaa 

3,488 

885 

5,490 

251 

17,834 

2 

1,483 

57 

160 

•aa 

1,814 

156 


From these somewhat defective premises we may conclude that the chief 
imports are grain, building materials, and coarse sugar ; the chief exports fuel, 
molasses, and grain. Except perhaps building materials, there is nothing in 
either exports or imports to show a stranger that the people of Budaun have 
emerged from the nomadic stage. 

1 Then tables have been kindly supplied by the Traffic Superintendent, Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Railway, Chandausi. 

s a kind of molasses. 

* Clarified batter. 

* See p. 32 . 
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The existing settlement was effected by Mr. Carmichael, and came into 
The current settle- force in 1870, being finally confirmed by Government in \ 
ment, 1871 . the following year (1871). The principles on which it was 

effected may bo briefly told. Following Mr. Brown’s example, Mr. Carmichael 
divided the parganah before assessment into the three circles of Salimpur, 
Azimabad. and Hazratpur ; but throe subdivisions of Salimpur, which the 
former officer had adopted, were discarded by the latter. The next step was of 
course to discover the average rent per acre actually paid for various classes of 
land in each circle, and when this was ascertained to assume a rent-rate some- 
what in advance of that actually paid. The following table shows the amount 
per acre of the rent-rate assumed for different soils in each circle 


Class of s;>ii. 

1st Circle— Salimpur, 
ISS villages. 

2 nd Circle Azimabad ♦ 
47 villages. 

3rd Circle— Hazratpur , 
60 villages , 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

G a u h a n i, i e., lanil 
around village site. 
Pumat, loam 

Mattiy&r, clayey soil ... 
Bhur, sandy soil 

Its. a. p. 

4 0 0 

8 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

13 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Ks. a. p 

3 8 0 

13 0 0 

2 8 0 

I 

Rs. a. p. 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

... 

Rs. a. p. 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 


The application oi uiesu ™ — r- o 

Rs 2 89,545, and deduced from this at 50 per cent, the revenue would have 
amounted to Rs. 1,44,772-8 0. But when the parganah came to be assessed 
village by village, some deductions of the assumed rental were, as generally 
happens, founcT necessary. Such reductions took place principally in villages 
to the east of Salimpur, which during the course of settlement operations had 
suffered from inundations of the Ramganga. The revenue ultimately assessed 
(Rs. 1,37,990) was, as we have already seen, somewhat less than half the rental 


at first assumed. 

The landholders who pay that revenue are principally Bajputs, and the 
proprietary classes. number of estates held by these and other proprietary 
Bijputs ••• ^ classes is marginally shown. Of the 91 estates held 

Shaikhs ... 28 by B&jputs, no less than 82 are in the possession 

Merchants or bankers 16 of Jangharas, described by Sir Henry Elliot as “a 
other than Baniy&s 5 ] ar£ re and somewhat turbulent tribe of the Tuar 

Brahmans ... 4 6 , „ T . , . . ■ 

Mixed classes ... 188 or Tomar clan. The name Jangbara is said to ne 

Total ... 312 ( j er j ve( j f rom Persian jang , a battle, and Hindi 
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The district is in feet an agricultural, and not a Manufacturing one. ftfobt 
M . x of its Manufactures are merely SUch as are detnahded bV 

the simple needs of rustic life in a most backward country — 
the coarse loin-cloth of the husbandman, the rough tools of his village, and 
the brass or earthen vessels in which his flavourless fare is cooked. Some in- 
dustries there are* however, of a more ambitious character, and amongst these 
the indigo manufacture and the refinement of sugar stand first. The principal 
seat of the former is the town of Bilsi, where Messrs. Maxwell and Dobnam 
Mav<e a large factory, with branches at UjhAni, Bisanli, ahd other places in the 
district. The method of extracting and preparing the indigo differs little from 
that adopted in other parts of India, but the following account of the 
process, written by the managing partner of the concern just mentioned, is 
worth transcribing : — 

u The manufacture of Indigo*” writes Mr. George Debnam, “requires an expensive block, 
and a good well or large tank is also necessary. Good sound upper and lower masonry brick 
vats are requisite ; a reservoir large enough to hold the quantity of water required for daily 
use ; boilers in the boiling-house ; a table to receive the boiled fecula ; a press-house with screws 
and press-boxes, cloth sheets, strainers, cake-cutters., and various other appendages are also 
necessary for the manufacture. Lastly, a drying-house, with scaffolding large enough for the 
quantity of cakes to dry on. A factory capable of turning out 100 maunds could not be substan- 
tially constructed under from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 8,000. 

“The plant is cut and brought to the vats In the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and only in some late seasons in October. It is weighed, maund fa* maund, in Beales. 
The contractor gets a receipt for the plant delivered. The plant Is then put into the upper 
viat and pressed down under bambu frames and under beams or joists of wood ; water is then 
let into the vat, and the indigo is left in it in this state from eleven to fourteen hours, accord- 
ing to the state of the atmosphere. When the atmosphere is close and oppressive, with an 
easterly wind, or, better, with no wind at all, eleven hours is ample for the process of fermenta- 
tion. If the night is cold or dry fourteen hours are often necessary. When the indigo Is 
considered to have fermented properly, a plug is opened and the indigo-water allowed to run 
into the lower vit, the plant remaining in the upper. In the lower vat the water so released 
undergoes a process of churning called maldi or belwdi by the natives. This is effected by half- 
naked natives moving paddles rapidly in the water. This beating exposes the liquor, which is 
of an orange and bluish tinge, to the air, and this exposure causes the fecula or indigo in the 
liquid to separate itself. Planters can tell when this has taken place, and a mathak (gont- 
Skih) of water Is then let fly into the vat, when the fecula at once sinks to the bottom, 
the beating or churning having of course first ceased. It takes from three to four hours to 
churn, according to the state of the weather. The closer the atmosphere the better the 
fermentation and heating, and the better the produce. After the above process is over the vat is 
left to itself tor an hour or so, to enable the fecula to settle thoroughly at fee bottom. Plugs 
are then opened and all the water is let off, about an inoh or so of fecula with a little water 
being left , the refuse water is of the colour of sherry if the beating proeera is good, and some- 
times of a palish blue-grey : if of a deeper blue something has gone wrong, w and you are losing 
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’jjjtdra, defeated, because this tribe, under king Prithvfrfij, were defeated by 

tShahfib-ud-dm (A.D. 1193) ; but it is not likely that the word jang was at so 
• early a period known in Hindustan. The Janghdras claim to have entered 
Katehir or Rohilkhand under the chieftainship of one Dhapu Dh&m, who from 
the following proverbial couplet would appear to have been a somewhat pugna* 
cious personage : — 

Niche dharti, upar Ram : 

Rich men larte Dhapu Dharn . 

“Below is earth, above is Bam : l 
Between the two fights Dhapu Dharn.” 

The Th&kurs of Baksena in this parganab profess to be descended from Dhapu 
Dharn. 

The number of proprietors returned at the beginning of the present 
settlement as cultivating their own land was 2,659, the 
average quantity of land thus farmed being eight acres 
to each man. The number of tenants was at the same time 20,684, with 
an average holding of four acres each. The total rent paid by tenants to their 
landlords was estimated at Rs. 2,75,765. During the currency of the last 
settlement much landed property changed hands in Salimpur, as compared with 
other parganahs of the same district. The number and mode of such transfers 
may be thus tabulated : — 


Tenantry. 


Alienations of 

By private 
sale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

TotUI. 

Entire mah&ls or estates ... 

Portions of ditto 

U 

3 

1 

IS 

269 

174 

151 

594 


Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Salimpur contained 307 villages, 
of which 127 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 106 had 
between 200 and 500 ; 56 had between 500 and 1,000; 
17 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 113,858 souls (51,093 females), giving 495 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 103,591 
Hindus, of whom 46,484 were females; 10,267 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
4,609 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 6,185 Brdhmans, of whom 2,733 were females ; 15,136 
R&pjuts, including 6,110 females ; and 1,208 Baniyds (555 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is entered amongst “ the other castes” of the 
1 The god ol that name, au avatar -or incarnation of Vishnu. 
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produce. This, however, only occurs in very wet end cloudy weather. The feoula or 
produce is then taken op and strained two or three times in its way to the boilers, where it is 
boiled. It is then let out on a table, hot. This table has railings or bars, oTer which are 
spread doth sheets on which the produce settles, while the water to a great extent drops through 
the sheets. Next morning the fecula is found on the sheet in a thick pulpy consistency, when it 
is taken up and put into the press-boxes and placed under the screws and made as hard as is 
thought fit. The press-boxes are then opened out by their sides being removed, and the square 
slabs of indigo found are cut into bars first, then diagonalty into cubes, after which the cakes 
go formed are taken up and placed on the scaffolding or chalies in the drying-house, where they 
remain from two to three months drying. The more slowly indigo is dried the better $ if 
exposed to wind and weather the cakes all erack and go to pieces. For these provinces great 
precautions are necessary, owing to the dryness in some seasons of the atmosphere* When the 
cakes are dry, the colours of each batoh of boiling or date of manufacturing are examined and 
compared with each other and sorted accordingly. Eventually the indigo is carefully packed 
in chests, 3 feet long by 3 feet broad and l } deep, marked, invoiced, and despatched for sale to 
Calcutta, the toll-weight of each chest being noted. 91 

There are other indigo concerns besides that of Messrs. Maxwell and 
Debnam, and amongst those may be mentioned one started by Shaikh Sharfud- 
din at Kakr&la. 

The manufacture of syrup or sugar in its simpler forms, gur 9 rdb , and 
khand , is carried on in a great many villages, but Ujh&ni may 
be mentioned as one of tbe places where the refining process 
is carried furthest The chopped sugarcane is crushed in a mill called kolhtl — 
a huge drum-shaped mortar, stone or wooden, in which an almost upright timber 
beam or pestle is made to turn by an arrangement attaching it to a pair of revol- 
ving bullocks. The expressed sugar-juice, which issues through a wooden 
spout from the bottom of the mill, is collected in an earthen vessel set outside 
to catch it, and after being strained is boiled in an iron cauldron ( karuhi ). A 

boiling of several hours gives the juice a thick consistency, and when cool it is 
known as gdr 9 the only refinement it has undergone having been a skimming in 
the boiler. To make rdb several boilings and skimmings in different cauldrons 
are necessary, and during the course of the second the juice is purified or 
u tempered” with an alkaline mineral called sajju Between the second and 
third boilings a slight warming or incomplete boiling takes place; but after th$ 
third symptoms of granulation appear, and the treacle is allowed to cool finally. 
Khand or coarse brown sugar is produced from rdb in the following manner : a 
small masonry reservoir is built, and over this is fitted a reed sieve ( khdnchi): 
on the sieve is placed a mat, and over the mat is poured putri 9 which is tbe rdb 
drained of its molasses. After nine or ten days’ fermentation the latter is 
found to have resolved itself into two parts : granulated sugar ooyers the 
surface of the mat, while a thin syrup has filtered down into the reservoir* 




census returns, which show a total of 81,062 souls, of whom 37,086 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
San&dh (4,806), Gaur (594), and Kanaujiya. The chief Rajput clans are the 
Gaur (692), Rdthor (388), Solankhi (419), Chauhan (961), Bargdjar (845), Bais 
(442), Katehiriya (298), Tomar, Kathiya, Gautam, Jangori, Dhdkra, B&chhal, 
Sombansi, Ponwar, Raghubansi, Bhatti, Chandel, and Raikaw&r. The Baniy^s 
belong to the Agarwdl (410), Chausaini (234), and Odia subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murao (11,625), Cham&r 
(14,939), Ahar (10,542), Mahajan (3,341), KAyath (1,386), KabAr (9,962), 
Kisan (2,022), Kogangar (2,621), Garariya (3,826), Hajjam (1,770), Darodgar 
(2,149), Khakrob (1,513), Dhobi (2,055), Bharbhunja (1,806), Khatik (1,244) 
Kori (1,190), and Gujar (1,357). Besides these the following castes, compris- 
ing less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : Darzi, Pfisi, 
Zargar, Kadara, Kumbar, Kurmi, Nat, Kalal, Gosain, Bair4gi, Jdt, Bhdt, 
Jotishi, Jogi, Lodha,Nonera, Lohar, MAH, Patwa, Bdri, Cliak, Baheliya, Dhanuk, 
Arakh, and Bhugwa. The Musalmans are distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs 
(8,983), Pathans (1,127), Sayyids (88), and Mughals (33), while the remainder 
are entered as without distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 182 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,733 in domestic service, as personal servants’ 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 785 in commerce, in buying' 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals’ 
or goods j 28,521 in agricultural operations; 3,961 in industrial occupations’ 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable’ 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,831 persons returned as labourers, Ind 491 
as of no specified /occupation . Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 5,370 as landholders, 78,935 as cultivators, and 
29,553 as engaged m occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 955 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 62,765 souls 

In the time of Akbar (1556-1605) Salimpur was a portion of mahfil 
History- Saneha in the Sambhal division of the Dehli province ; 

but how much of that mahal belonged to the modern 
pews" ‘ he Dehh t& ' P» r ga«iah of Saneha in the Bareilly district, and how 
much to parganah Salimpur, it is now impossible 
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This syrup is sometimes worked into an inferior kind of treacle called Idt, and 
boiled with a little water the khand deposits crystals of thukr, miari } or refined 
sugar. This is always manufactured in a closed room, as heat is considered 
necessary for the process. 

In each parganah there are several villages and towns where markets are 
held once or twice a week. Of these the principal are 
«r et8 1,11 * Atapur, Budaun, Bilsi, Bin&war, Bisauli, Ganwfin, Hazrat- 

pur, Islamnagar, Kochhla, Kakr&la, Mundija, Parauli, Bajpura, Sadullah- 
ganj, Sahaswan, Shaikhupur, Ujhdni, and Usahat. At certain places fairs are 
held, generally on the occasion of religious festivals. The fair at Kakora has 
an estimated attendance of 100,000 persons, and special police arrangements 
are made for the maintenance of order whilst it lasts. Similar gatherings of a 
semi-religious, semi-commercial character are held at B&ra Chihra, Chdopur, 
Lakhanpur, and Suphela. For further details respecting all these markets and 
fairs the reader is referred to the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

Writing last year (1876), Mr. Roberts gives the monthly wages of 
Wages, various artisans and labourers as follows:— 

Bs. a. p. Es. a. p. 
Able-bodied agricultural labourers ... ... 3 0 0 

Bricklajere and carpenters 7 0 0 to 7 


Blacksmiths 
Grooms .. 


7 0 0 to 
3 0 0 to 


Town labourers, as a rule, earn much the same as agricultural labourers, but 
their wages in some cases rise to Rs. 8-8 or Rs. 3-12. Females earn abont one- 
fifth less than male workmen ; and the wages of boysr and girls vary according to 
age from one-third to two-thirds of men’s wages. Labour hired by the day is 
of course remunerated at a somewhat higher rate than that hired by the month. 
The increase after the mutiny of railways, canals, and other public works gave 
rise to an increased demand for labour and corresponding advanoe in wages. 
Phenomena of this sort are contagious, and it was not long before the advance 
rmirlft itself felt in Budaun, although from its out-of-the-way situation that dis- 
trict was less rapidly influenced than some others in its neighbourhood.' Mr. 
Whish thus compares the wages of 1872 with those prevalent twelve years 
earlier : — 


Class of workman. 


Wagee per diem. 


Coolies, field and town labourers 
Smiths, bricklayers, and carpenters 


Annas * 
t to 1* 

a 


Annas, 
to 3 

4 
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under the Path! ns 


under the Nawab Vazfr ; 


and under British rHe. 


to say. Mah&l Saneha remained under the government of the Dehli emperors 
until 1748, when it was seized by the Pathan Ali Muhammad. After this 
seizure Salimpur was formed into a separate parganah under the title of 

Salimpur Juksa, derived from the names of two vil- 
lages within its boundaries. On the death of Ali 

Muhammad and division of his territories the parganah passed into the posses- 
sion of one of his officers, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who held it until 1774. In 

that year, for reasons already explained more than once in articles on other 

parganahs, the Nawdb Vazir of Oudh invaded Rphil- 
khand, defeated the Pathdns at Miranpur Katra, and 
annexed the whole of their dominions, including parganah Salimpur. In the 
battle Hafiz Rahmat Khan was slain. After twenty-seven years of mal- 
administration by the Nawab Vazir’s deputies Salimpur .again changed rulers, 
Jbeing ceded in 1801 to the East India Company and included in the district of 
Bareilly. It was transferred in 1824 to the newly formed district of Sahaswdn 

(now Budaun). its land revenue being at that time 
Rs. 1,12,402. Four settlements of the revenue had 
been effected before the transfer. The fourth (1812-1819) was thrice extended 
for terms of five years, and the fifth (or eighth, if these extensions be regarded 
as separate settlements) was that of Mr. Sneade Brown already noticed. In 
1844 the parganah was enlarged by the accession of zila Azimabad from par- 
ganah Budaun and of taluka Hazratpur from parganah Usahat. The rest of 
its history coincides with that of the district ( q . u.) 

SatXsi, a parganah in the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is bounded 
on the east by parganah Aonla, of the Bareilly district ; on the south-east by 
parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil ; on the south-west by the river Sot 
whioh separates it from parganah Kot of the Sahaswan tahsil ; and on the 
north-west by parganah Bisauli of its own tahsil. According to the census of 
1872, which in this case agrees with the settlement report of the following year, 
it had a total area of 87 square miles and 445 acres, and further details of 
this area will be given in describing the last settlement itself. The number of 
estates on the rent-roll in 1873 was 83, their average area being 15 square 
mile each. 

The parganah is not only the smallest, but also the flattest in the district, 

Physical features. there being littIe m0re than a tal1 man ’ 8 stature 

between the highest elevation (576-18 feet above the 

sea) and the lowest (569’53 feet). The differences of soil are hardly more marked 
than those of level. The surface consists almost throughout of the loamy soil 
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It is perhaps open to question whether, the demand for labour will materi- 
ally increase during the next few years, but a rise in 
wages commensurate with tho rise m prices is not unlikely. 
How largely the latter had increased in the quarter of a century ending with 
1875 will be seen from tho following table. The figures for 1850 are taken 
from the memoir of Mr. Court, then Joint Magistrate of Budaun, and those 
for 1875 are supplied by Mr. Roberts, who filled the same office in the latter 
year: — J 


Purchasable for a rupee. 


Articles. 



In 1850 at Bilsi. 1 

In 1875 
at Budaun. 




Mds. srs. clits. 

Srs. chts. 

Wheat ... m 

... 


1 

1 

0 

23 s 

Barley ... .. 

... 

at* 

1 

17 

0 

32 « 

like (best sort) » 

•at 

tat 

0 

15 

0 

10 3 

Bicc (common) .< 

tat 

... 

0 

id 

0 

17 15 

8djra % millet 

... 


1 

4 

o 

87 J 

Jodr t do. •• 

... 

a 

Ml 

1 

37 

0 

27 12 

Gram ... 

IM 

•it 

1 

S 

0 

80 8 * 

Af har t pulse . 

It* 

tit 

0 

85 

0 

15 11 

Urd> do. •• 

• It 

Ml 

0 

30 

0 

17 12 

Mdng, do. .. 



0 

32 

0 

17 15 4 

•Sur+n, mustard ... 

Ml 

• •• 

0 

33 

0 

13 8 

Salt, flue 

• tl 


0 

s 

0 

7 3 

Salt, common 



0 

n 

0 

8 15 

Clarified butter (yhi) 

taa 

... 

0 

2 

8 

1 13 

Molasses (ydr) 

tar 


9 

18 

0 

12. 1* 

Cotton ... ... 

■aa 


0 

4 

0 

2 S 


The remaining items which complete the price-current for 1875 are, grass 
for cattle, 5J mds. ; bhfaa % straw for cattle, 3} mds. ; and firewood, 4J mdfl. 
for the rupee. 

1 Mr. Court selected liilsi because it was “a large exporting town” and “a larger mart 
than Budaun, particularly for grain and other district produce,” 

12 
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known as kather, but patches are occasionally met with in which almost pure 
day or sand predominates. No rivers traverse the parganah, but the waters of the 
Sot, which form its south-western boundary, are in some places used for irriga- 
tion. The same purpose is served by numerous jhils or small lakes, of which the 
largest is that in Sangtara village. A good supply of water can also be 
obtained from unbricked wells, which are dug at the end of the rains to fall in 
at the beginning of the next. About a tenth only of the whole acreage is 
barren, and the waste land lies, not in large tracts, but in small patches, on 
which the cattle of the villagers may be seen grazing. 

The parganah has no villages large enough to be called towns, and there 
are consequently no manufactures worthy of mention. 

Economical features. What trade exists is in agricultural raw produce. The 

principal crop at the spring harvest is, as elsewhere in the district, wheat ; 
while of the autumn reapings about one-half consists of the usual millets, 
about one quarter of cotton, and the remainder of sugarcane, maize, rice, and 
miscellaneous crops. These products find a sale at Vazirganj, the principal 
village, and at one or two other places where weekly markets are held. 
The unmetalled road from Budaun to Chandausi passes through Yazirpanj 
and bisects the parganah, whose northern corner is traversed also by the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that line. This station is 
situated in the village of Karengi, but is better known by the name of the 
adjoining village, Mahmudpur in the Bareilly district. 

The following table compares the past and present areas of the parganah 
as given in the report on the last settlement of land revenue 
(1871) 


Settlements. 


Period, f 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Former settlement (1837) „. 

44,093 

86,457 

55,371 

Present settlement (1871) ... 

49,381 

45,556 

56,125 

Percentage of increase ... 

IS 

25 

1 


In the present total area are included 6,744 acres of unassessable land, 
whereof 1,135 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. Of the 
cultivated area, which it will be observed increased greatly during the currency 
of the last settlement, 36 per cent, is irrigated. 
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Profits are invested chiefly in private loans, land, or the grain-dealing 
Money-lending and business. The rate of interest charged in small transao- 

Interest. tions, where articles are pawned as security, varies from 12 to 

15 (aud sometimes even 18) per cent, per annum. In large transactions, where ^ 
a lien is given on moveable property, or jewels are pledged, the rate is from 
9 to 12 p6r cent., and sometimes lower. The interest demanded when real pro- 
perty is mortgaged is perhaps somewhat higher than might have been expected, 
ranging from 7£ to 15 and even 18 per cent. The rate is of course highest 
when merely personal security is given. In suoh cases, if the borrower be not 
himself a money-lender, from 18f to 37 £ per cent, is charged. There are a 
few native banking establishments at Budaun, but the bulk of tho money-lending 
business is done by Baniyas or grain-sellers. 

The weights in common use for both solids and liquids are the maund 
(man) of 40 sers, or about 82 lbs. avoirdupois ; the ser, a 
Weights and measures, j.^ 0V er 2 tbs.j the chhatlk, which is the sixteenth 

part of a ser, or a fraction above 2 oz. ; and tho tola, which is tho fifth of a 
chhat&k. Besides these there are others whioh speak for thomselves, such as 
the panseri or five sers, pdo or quarter ser, and so forth. In several 
markets of tho district the maund, ser, and thoir subordinate weights have 
values whioh differ more or loss from the Govornmont standard. But this is a 
remark which applies to the North-W est Provinces generally. One of these local 
usages is worth mentioning, as it resembles our own. In weighing precious 
metals and other articles of value great in comparison with their bulk, the 
ch hatAfe used contains six tolls instead of five, just as the pound troy of our 
silversmiths and druggists differs by several ounces from the pound avoirdupois 
in general use. Each of these 6 tolls weighs about 7 dwt. 12 grains troy, and 
’contains 12 mdshas, while the mlsha is subdivided into 8 ratls, and the rati 
into 8 chdnwals or grains (of rice). The official measures of length are the 
English mile, furlong, and yard. The word ‘ mile ’ is well enough understood 
by the people themselves as meaning nearly three-quarters of their own kos, 
while our yard is approximately represented by the native gas. Area is 
measured by the bigha, which, as used at the last settlement, contained 3,025 
square yards. There are 20 biswas in a bigha, and 20 biswdnsia in a biswa. 
The English statute acre (equal to 1 bigha 12 biswas) is with its roods and 
poles sometimes adopted in official documents. It has been already mentioned 
that the average measurement of the local bigha is one-third only of the 
Government bigha, but the former varios considerably from place to place. 
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The settlement of 1837 was effected by the then Collector of Budaun, 

Mr Clarke’s 1837 an ^ r © m »lned in force until the introduction of the 

Mr. Carmichael's, present settlement by Mr. Carmichael (provisionally adopted, 
187L 18 68 ; finally confirmed, 1871). The financial results of the 

two settlements may be thus contrasted : — 


■ 

Incidence of demand per acre. j 

Tqjal 

yearly demand 
(excluding cesses). 


Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Settlement of 1837 ... ... 

Ditto of 1871 ... 

i He. a. p. 

' 0 15 8* 

) III} 

Rs. a. p, 

J 3 4f 
i 3 54 

Rs. a. p. 
43,397 O 0 
50,405 0 0 

Increase ... j 

0 2 3 

O 0 Of 

7,008 0 O 


Cesses included, the present demand amounts to Rs. 55,445. The processes 
by which that demand was assessed may be briefly described as follows. The 
settlement officer discarded Mr. Clarke’s division of the parganah into 1st and 
2nd class circles, and included the whole area in but one circle. The average 
rent per acre actually paid for various kinds of soil in this solitary circle were 
next ascertained, and a rent-rate, as a rule somewhat higher than that actually 
paid, was assumed as a basis of assessment. In assuming such rent-rates it is 
usual to compare the average rent actually paid with that judicially decreed in 
recent cases of en hancement. But such cases had in this parganah been confined 
to 26 villages, and being therefore too few to afford any just criterion were dis- 
regarded. The following statement shows (1) the average rent actually paid 
per acre, and ( 2 ) the assumed rent-rate deduced therefrom: — 


Class of soil. 

Actual rate per acre. j 

i _ . i 

Assumed rate per 
acre. 

Irrigated. 

1 

Unirrigated. 

Gauhfinl, or soil immediately sur- 
rounding a village site 

Dumat, or loamy soil ... ... 

Mattiyfir, or clayey soil ... 

Bhur, or sandy soil ... 

mi is . • n 

i Rs. a. p. 

2 12 0| 

2 9 04 

2 4 74 

2 8 2| 

Rs. a. p. 

2 2 6} 

2 7 Of 

2 1 10} 

2 4 6* 

Rs. a. p. 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

8 4 0 

2 0 0 


ganah a total rental of Rs. 1,13,543. But when the lands of each village were 
examined in detail it was, as usual, found that some reductions on the assumed 
rate were in individual cases necessary. The gross rental ultimately assumed 
was Rs. 1,00,810 only, and of this 50 per cent., or Rs. 50,405, was taken as 
revenue. 
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lh« day and nigkt are each divided into four watches (paltar), those of the 
day being reokoned from about 6 A.M., and those of the night from about 6 P.M. 
Thns the expression do pahar or “ two watches” (of the day) manna noon, 
and litre pahar or “ third watch ” afternoon. The 24 hours, or day and night 
together, are divided into 60 gharis or terms of 24 minutes, the ghari con- 
taining 60 pals or winks, and the pal 0*0 bipals. • 

The following statement, compiled from the district records, shows 
District receipts sod the receipts and expenditure in civil administration for 
expenditure. three years since the mutiny: — 


Receipts. 1 86 1-412. 18*9-70. 1878*77.1 Expenditure, 1861-69. 1869-70, 1876-77 


Land revenue •«. 
Sumps 

Miscellaneous re- 
venue) receipts, 
Judicial receipts, 
Police 

Public works • ••' 
Income tax 
Loc.il funds 
Post-office 
Medical and edu- 
cation 
Excise 

Cash and transfer 
remittances ... 
Transfer receipts 
and money-orders, 
Municipal fund ... 
Customs ... I 

Recoveries ... 

. Rates and taxes, 
Miscellaneous ... 
Revenue ju iclal 
perso^pl 

Ledger a».d savings 
bank deposits, 


Rs. 

10,56,199 


824 
4,356 
14.817 
85 592 
63,634 
1 , 13 , 6(3 
3,315 


Rs. 

10,09,811 


Ra. 

10,27,623 


1,05,538 1.19,452 


1,77,010 

71,699 

32,273 

2,735 

29,678 

1,02,635 

195 


40,019 
38,378 
2,7 9 1 
1,200 
1,69,774 
1,56' 


1,94,676 1,86,014 1,04,381 


3 Revenue charges, 
Stamps 
2 Settlement 
Judicial charges, 

■ Police, district and 
* rural 
Income tax 
Public works 1 ... 
Pensions 

P< st-offleo ,,, 
Military 

Medical and edu- 
cation 
Excise 
Customs 

Transfer receipts 
and money-orders* 
Municipal funds, 
•Cash and transfer 
remittances M< 
Provincial ard 
local funds ... 
Interest and re- 
funds 

Opium charges .. 
Talabana do. ... 
Malikana do. ... 
Advances 
Miscellaneous ... 
Revenue judicial 
personal Ml I 
Ledger and savfngs 
bank deposits,,. 


85,731 

6,IC8 

1 , H ,«88 

6,440 

60 

3,206 


1,73,770 


1,35,605 

196 

7,000 

4,96h 

4,754 

884 


1.85,631 


10,23,615 9,82,976 14,IS,5$I 
1 >30,225 1.87,743 76,698 


2,76,021 1,35,255 1,31,968 


Total income ... 


473 18,48,950 1 6,45, 700j Total expenditure 19,50,968 17,69,940 21,88,099 
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The landholders who pay this revenue are principally Gaur Rajputs, a 
Proprietary classes ^ r *' 30 a l rea( ty mentioned in the article, on parganah Bisauli. 

In the margin is shown the proportion in whioh the 83 estates 
of the parganah are distributed amongst this and other 
classes. At the beginning of the present settlement 1,003 
proprietors were found cultivating their own land with an 
average farm of 6 3 acres each. The tenantry, who, like 
their landlords, aremostly Rajputs, at the same time numbered 
8,562. Their average holding was 4 acres each, and the rent paid by them to 
proprietors was returned as Rs. 92,339. 

The following table will show that during the currency of the last eettle- 
Alienations. ment alienations of property were few 


G&urs 
Other Rfcjputs 
Shaikhs .. 
Pathins • •• 

K&yaths ••• 

Mixed classes •• 

Total 1 hi 


14 

8 

8 

1 

1 

51 

83 




By foreclosure 

By order of 

Total. 

Alienations. 

By private sale. 

of mortgage. 

court. 


Entire tnah&ls or estates 


2 

2 

4 

Portions of ditto 

36 

62 

123 

221 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Sat&si contained 109 inhabited 
villages, of which 31 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. ^ had between 200 and 500 ; 29 had between 500 and 

1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 48,605 souls (22, 61 L. females), giving 
552 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 41,396 
Hindtis, of whom 19,263 were females; and 7,209 Mu salmons, amongst whom 
3,348 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 3,264 Brahmans, of whom 1,497 were females ; 5,307 
R&jpufcs, including 2,225 females ; 877 Baniy&s (420 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in u the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 31,948 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal 
Br&hman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Sanadh (3,013) and Gaur 
(233). The chief Rajput clans are the Gaur (2,183;, Chauh&n (737), Katehiriya 
(1,558), Rathor, Solankhi, Bais, Gautam, and Jangh&ra. The Baniy&s belong 
to the Barasaini (392) and Agarw&l (179) subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Murao (4,356), Chamar (8,761), Kahar (1,695), 
Kis&n (2,220), Garariya (2,569), Darodgar (1,063), Kh&krob (1,061), Kori 
(1,221), and Ahir (2,591). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than 
one thousand members, are fo und in this parganah : Ahar, Mahdjan, K&yatb, 
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Under the Act of 1870, income tax was in 1870-71 aftessed upon all pro- 
fits exceeding Rs. 500, at the rate of sixteen pies in the rupee. 
Income tax. <pij e actual assessment amounted for the whole district to 
Rs. 49,585. There were 553 incomes of between 500 and 750 rupees per 
annum; 233 of between 750 and 1,000 ; 144 of between 1,000 and 1,500 ; 124 of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 ; 148 of between 2,000 and 10,000 ; and 8 of between 
10,000 and 1,00,000. The total number of persons assessed was 1,210. In 
the following year (1872) the income tax was abolished. 

Stamp duties arc collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) 
and Court Fees Act (VII. of 1870). The following state* 

StampS *’ ment shows the revenue and charges under this head for 

a series of years 


Values' 1 To 1 " 1 ** 
Sea? «*P* 


Stamps 




The excise collections for four years may be shown a9 follows. The figures 
for 1870-77 are not yet complete : — 


Excise. 


Year end- 
ing 30th 
Septem- 
ber. 

Still-head 

duty. 

Distil- 

lery 

fees. 

License feea 
for vcn<l of 
Native and 
English 
liquors. 

Drugs. 

Opium. 

Fines and 
miscella- 
neous. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Not re- 
ceipts. 


Ha. 

Rs, 

Rs, 

a. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

Rs. a. 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

10,399 

10,443 

9,747 

9,795 

13 

19 

13 

15 

3,721 

4,734 

6,337 

4,068 

14 

12 

8 

9 

9,420 

0,960 

9,970 

9,645 

1,925 

1,925 

2,100 

1,925 

28 0 9j 
15 6 3 
43 9 2 
18 13 4 

26,636 16 
27,237 2 
27,341 -i 
25,517 7 

1,628 1 
1,770 4T 
2,886 8 
1,881 5; 

24,008 0 
25,466 14 
21,454 9 
23*636 9 


In 1876-77 there were 5,359 documents registered under the Registration 


Registration. 


Act (VIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Rs. 8,565-11-3 were collected. The expenses of establish- 


ment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,148-0-6. The 


total value of all property affected by the registered documents is returned as 


Rs. 14,46,737-15-2. Of registrations relating to immoveable property* 2,512 
were compulsory under section 17 of the Act, while 1,671 were optional. The 
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Darzi, Rogangar, Pasi, Hajjdm, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhtinja, Kadara, Kumhdr, 
Khatik, Nat, Kalal, Gos&in, Bairdgi, Jat, Bhat, Jotishi, Gujar, Jogi, Lodba, 
Loh&r, M4li, Mina, Ohhipi, and Habiira. The Musalmans are either distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (4,153), Pathans (2,654), Sayyids (306), and Mughals (56),,or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 94 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,230 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 133 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 10,637 in agricultural operations ; 2,050 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,898 persons returned as labourers, and 
283 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,557 as landholders, 31,321 as cultivators, 
and 15,727 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 540 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 25,994 souls. 

In the time of Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605) parts of parganahs Satasi and 
History. Bisauli together formed, under the name of Satasi Mundiya, 

a mah&l or division of the Budaun government and Dehli 
province. The area of this mahdl was 29,753 bighds (18,595 acres), and its land 
revenue 1,315,720 d&ms (circ. Rs. 32,888). As Sir H. Elliot observes in his 
({ Glossary” that the parganah is a difficult one to restore. In different copies of 
the Ain-i-Akbari the words Satasi and Mundiya assume each three different 
forms, while Tieffenthaler, writing in the middle of the last century, gives both 
a fourth. The name of Akbar’s mahal was probably derived from Mundiya 
in parganah Bisauli, a town already described, and Sat6si, a town whose ruins 
are said to have formerly been visible at Barkhera in the same parganah. 
According to Mr. Carmichael there is still a mound at Barkhera, but no 
ruins appear thereon. Satdsi means eighty-seven, and it is not unlikely that 
a town of that name may have existed, for villages or collections of villages 
beariug cardinal numbers 1 with or without suffixes of place are common in 
Hindustan. Mr. Court says nothing of a town called Satasi, but derives the 

1 It is curious that such numbers should in almost every case be multiples of either three 
or four. Eighty-four (chaurdsi) is the number most commonly found. There is a tract aW 
called Satdsi in the Gorak hpur district. ai8 ° 
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rem ainin g registrations referred to moveable property, as well as that trans- 
ferred by wills and certain other instruments. 

The early history of Budaun ia less shrouded in obscurity than that of most 
History other districts in Northern India. The historical outcome 

of the Hindu rule is indeed confined to the usual legendary 
traditions; but in the annals which came into fashion with the advent of the 
oonquoring Muslims, Budaun is frequently mentionod. Situated as it was in 
the neighbourhood of Dehli — the “home counties” of tho novvly-founded 
kingdom — its government became a favourite post with aspiring courtiers, 
and itself the seat of that learning which, in tho absonco of printing and gene- 
ral education, could only flourish under the patronage of tho great. Holy men 
laid their bones hero ; and it was not long boforo the chief town becamo 
known as Plranslialir, or the City of Stints 1 There aro several derivations 
of the word Badaydn, all illustrating moroorless the roinark of Voltairo, 
that in etymology the consonants go for nothing, and the vowels for 
something less. Tho least improbable hypothesis is that which derives the 
name from Buddhd-gilon, i.e-, tho village of Buddh, an Ahar prince, who 
,is reputed to have founded the city in tho tenth century of tho Christian era. 2 
Here the only difficulty is the substitution of the letter ‘y’ for the letter ‘y’ ; 
but the same change has taken place on a large scale in onr own languago. 
Other derivations are Buddhmau, meaning the same as Buddhd-guon, and 
Vedamau, signifying the village of the Vedas. Tho legend invented to 
aooount for tho latter is that, about A.D.401, Suraj Dhvaj, prime minister to 
king Mahip&l of Dehli, and a great Vedic scholar, retired to what is now Budaun 
and founded thero a theological school. On the authority of a medical friend, 
Mr. Court deduces tho word from Buddha, founder of the Buddhist faith, and 
<h van, a stone. “ Hence the word Budh&wan, which would signify the altar 
of Buddha;” and on this insecure etymological foundation Mr. Court proceeds 
to build an historical conjecture : — “ If this,” he argues, “ is the correct deriva- 
tion, the foundation of the town cannot Jbe fixed at less than 2,200 years, Bud- 
dhism having been destroyed (sic) during the third century before the Christian 
era:” an assertion utterly at variance with facts. 

The most generally accepted tradition ascribes the foundation or fortifica- 
tion of the city to Rfija Buddh, who, according to Maolvi 
Muhammad Karim, flourished about 905. The remains of 
four guard-houses, at the comers of what were once the walls of the old city, 

*> Within less than ISO years after its permanent occupation by the Uuilltne. *mi r Khngn, ' 
bad written some verses on the sanctity, of Budaun. 

f The Christian era has been adopted for alt dates given in this notice. 


Buddh. 
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name from a tradition that on its first formation in Akbar’s reign the mab&i con* 
tained 87 villages. After leaving the rule of the Dehli emperors for that of the 
Path&ns (1748) Sat&si Mundiya passed through much the same vicissitudes as 
other portions of Rohilkhand, being annexed by the Naw&b Vazir of Oudh in 
1774, and by him. ceded to the British in 1801. Satdsi and Bisauli were after 
this cession divided into two separate parganahs, but of these both were included 
in the Moradabad district. Hence they were transferred in 1824 to the newly 
formed district of Budaun (then known as Sahaswan). At the time of transfer 
parganah Satdsi had already undergone four settlements of its land revenue. 
The fourth was thrice extended for terms of five years, and on its expiry was 
succeeded by the settlement of Mr. Clarke, lately mentioned. Since 1824 the 
parganah and the district of Budaun have had a common history, already 
narrated, and it is therefore unnecessary to refer to any further events which 
after that date happened in the former. 

ShaikhCpur, a market town in the Ujhdni parganah of the Budaun tahsil 
and district, is nearly two miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population 
of 5,175 inhabitants. The town stands on a well raised site near the right bank of 
the Sot, and between it and the river there are many ravines. Shaikhupur itself 
is a poor mud-built place. The only conspicuous brick building is the house of 
the local landholder, and the only public institution is a school of the village 
or halkdbandi class. Thero is a market on Sundays and Wednesdays, but the 
trade is insignificant. The population may be regarded as stationary, although 
there was a recorded decrease of about 50 persons between 1865 and 1872. 
Shaikhfipur is said to have been founded in the reign of Jahdngir (1605-1627) 
by one Shaikh Farid, who gave it its present name, 
History. meaning Shaikh’s town ; but it is probable that a settle- 

ment of some sort already existed on or beside the modern site, where the ruins 
of an older village called Phuliya Khera are still shown. The lands around 
Shaikhupur are still in the possession of tho founder’s descendants, and one of 
these, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din, rendered valuable services to the British Govern- 
ment during the rebellion of 1857-58. 

SirjCsaul, a village in the Kot parganah and Sahaswdn tahsil of the 
Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road between Ujhdni and Bilsi, 12 
miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 2,618 persons. It is 
divided into three pattis or portions, called respectively Insa, Sit&rdni, and 
Kohar Sah&i. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Sirfisaul until the close of 
1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town from its operation, 
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ar» still pointed to as monuments of this monarch, and his piety is said to 
have raised, within tho fortress, a temple to Nflkanthi MaMdeo, or Shiva of the 
azure neck. But leaving Buddh and his mythical rival bdraj Dhvaj behind us, 
we come next upon a perhaps more trustworthy tradition, which relates that in 
1028 Budann was besieged and taken by Savyid Sal&r-i-Masadd Gh&zi, nephew 
of king Mahmtid of Ghazni. The reigning prince, a descendant of r&ja 
Buddh, consented, however, to pay tribute to the GhAzi, who thereupon restored 
the town to him, departed, and suffered martyrdom shortly afterwards while 
fighting against tho infidels at Bahr&ich. In the storming of Budaun, Sayyid 
S&l&r lost many of his followers, amongst whom were his old tutor Mir£n 
Malhan and a celebrated chief named Bnrh&n Katil, or Benin Kotw&l. 1 The 
former is said to bo buried inside, the latter outside the oity ; and the tombs of 
many others, their comrades, are supposed to exist in the suburban village of 
Lnkhanpur, 8 where an annual fair is still held in memory of the victorious 
Gh&zi. Some Shaikhs of Budaun claim desoeut from his followers ; but it is 
open to doubt whethor this hero ever existed, and more accurate research may 
some day place him in the false position of William Tell aud others whom 
history has definitely repudiated. 8 


Ajayap&l. 


Budaun was still under the government of a Hindu dynasty in 1175, 
when, according to some accounts, the reigning prince 
Ajayapfil founded the fortress and temple already ascribed 
to his ancestor Buddh/ But quitting the domain of legend we now enter that 
of history. In 1196 the town was again besieged and stormed by Kutb-ud- 
dfn Aibak, afterwards first Sultan of Dehli, but at that time Ghiy6s-ud-dm r s 
Viceroy in India. 4 Tho Hindu rdj& Dharmp&l 6 was slain 
in defending his city, which has never since that fatal 
midnight been subject to a monarch of the same creed. He was a descendant 
of king Buddh, and tradition records that no less than 
900 wives performed soti on his pyre. Kutb*ud-dfa is 


Dharmpil. 


Kutb-ud-din. 


1 See Gazetteer article on Budaun, note * 

* See ibid \ Lakhanpur. 

8 For a further account of S&16r-i*Masa&d t s somewhat mythical exploits see Gazetteer, IL, 
77 (Meerut Division). Masa&d was also the name of Mahmfid’s son and successor on the 
throne of Ghazni. But this monarch was during his reign (1030—1040) far too pre-oooupied 
by his struggles with the Seljuks to think of invading India, If Sdlfiri-Masafid’a Budaun 
expedition was ever made, it had probably for its base of operations the province of Lfihor, 
which had been snnexed by Mahmdd in 1033. 

4 Elphinstone’s History, book V., chapter IV.; Tabakdt-i-Ndsir of Minh&j-us-Sir&j, trans- 
lated in DowBon’e Elliot, II., 297 ; and Firishta, quoted by MaulvS Muhamipad Karim. Thp 
date, about which there are some slight differences of opinion, is taken from the first men* 
tioned authority. * 

0 This name is traditional. 
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and the collection of a house-tax ceased. Added to a small balance from 1 874-75, 
the proceeds of that tax had during its .last year amounted to Rs, 377, while 
the total expenditure was Rs. 367, chiefly on police and conservancy. The 
average incidence of the tax was Re. 1-5-1 on each of the 283 houses 
assessed. 

Sukhela, a market village in the Asadpur parganah and Gunnaur tahsil 
of the Budaun district, is 45 miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 
a population of 186 persons. A large fair, at which about 10,000 persons 
are said to congregate, is held here on the full moon of Kartik (October- 
November), but at other times of the year Sukhela is a place of no 
importance. 

UjhXni, a municipality in the Ujh&ni parganah of the Budaun tahsil and 
district, stands on the imperial Bareilly and H&thras road, 8 miles from Budaun* 
The population seems to bo on the increase, having been returned as 7,734 in 
1865 and 8,909 in 1872. It is principally Hindu, and the Brahman caste is 
strongly represented. The town has a more flourishing appearance than most 
others in the dist rict, although here, as elsewhere, mud huts are the prevailing, 
structures. The principal thoroughfares are metalled out of municipal funds, 
and besides the Bareilly and Hathras road just mentioned others issue from 
the town, connecting it with Sahaswan and Bilsi. Good masonry wells are 
plentiful, and there is a fair sprinkling of brick buildings, ancient and modern. 
The muhallas or wards are 13 in number, and are generally called after the 
classes trading or articles sold in them. Of these wards Pipaltola, Katra, and 
\Bahadurganj will bo hereafter mentioned, and it is unnecessary to enumerate 
^Public and other the remainder. The public buildings are the police station, 
il ^ ing3, 1st class, standing on the sito of a fort built by Abdullah 

Khan; the parganah school, surrounded by a spacious compound ; tho old 
sarai or rest-house, converted into a municipal free school : tli^ new sardi ; and 
the imperial post-office. But the most important building in Ujhani is the 
unfinished tomb of Abdullah Khan, who died here rather more than a century 
ago. This and that dense grove opposite its principal front are the most con- 
spicuous objects in a distant view of the town. A more ancient tomb is that of 
the Naugaza Pir or nine-yard saint, but hagiology is silent as to tlie period 
and life of this lofty devotee. In Bah&durganj is an old cemetery called 
Kadam-i-Rasiil, or foot of the apostle, and a mosque built by Abdulllah Kb&n 
stands in the market-place. To this list of Muslim shrines an Imamb&ra of 
uncertain date, but certain antiquity, may be added, on account of the great 
veneration in which it is held by the Shia sect. 

29 


The sacred buildings of the 
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Hizbar-ud-dio. 


Shams-ud-din. 


said to have erected behind the temple of Nilkantbi Mahadeo a college, 
which he called Muizzi Mad rasa, after Muizz-ud-din, better knowo as Sha- 
h&b-ud-din, ids former master: but no traces of auy such building now 
exist. 

How long Kutb-ud-din remained at Budaun is uncertain 5 but ho appears 
to have been succeeded by one Hizbar-ud-din Hasan , 1 who 
commanded the forces at that city until after the accession 
of ShahAb-ud-din to the throne of Ghor and Gbazni (1203). In the same 
reign Kutb-ud-din, as Viceroy of India, bestowed the fief of Budaun on his 
favourite slave and son-in-law Shams-ud-din Altamsh ( Iltitmish).* It 
was not long before the now governor had an opportunity of display- 
ing his valour. u The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 
from their mountains in the north of the Panjftb, took 
Liihor, 8 and filled the whole province with havoc and devastation.” Sha- 
hiib-ud-din entered India to punish these marauders, and Kutb-ud-din led an 
Indian army to his assistance. That army included a force from Budaun 4 under 
Shams-ud-din, and the victory afterwards gained over the Gakkars was in no 
small measure due to the bravery of himself and his soldiers. “ In the height 
of the battle,” writes Minhdj-us-Sir&j, “ Shams-ud-din rode into the stream of 
the Jailam, where that wretched rabble had taken refuge, ajid exhibited great 
bravery, galling the enemy so with his arrows that he overcame their resist' 
anoe, and sent them from the tops of the waves into the depths of hell: 4 they 
drowned and entered the fires.’ The Sutt&n, in the midst of the battle, observed 
his feats of daring and courage, called him into his presence, ordered the deed 
of his freedom to be written out, and graciously granted him his liberty.” 
The monarch who dealt thus generously with a slave that did not belong 
to him, was not long afterwards murdered in his bed by some Gakkars 
who had lost kinsmen in the late war (1206). His triple empire became 
resolved into its component elements. His son Mahmdd succeeded to the crown 
of Ghor alone, while Ghazni fell into the hands of TAj-ud-din Eldoz, a future 
Vesident of Budaun, and the bulk of the Indian colony passed into the 
possession of Kutb-ud-din, who thereby became first Emperor of Dehli. 
Kutb-ud-din had enjoyed his new dignity for four years only, when he was 
killed by a fall of his horse at polo, and wbb succeeded by his son Ar&m ( 1 210 ). 
JBut in the following year Shams-ud-din was invited from Budaun by the Dehli 

1 Tabak4U-Ni»iri, translated in Dowson'a Billot, II., 300 . 

* Ibid, II., 891. 

* Klphinatonc, book V„ chapter 4. 

* Do arson'* Billot, II , 3S>, and FirUbts (quoted la Muhammad Karim's memoir). 
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Hindus are fewer in number, the principal temple being that of Mahddevaor 
Shiva. 


A market is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. There is a considerable 
Trade and munici- trade, chiefly in refined sugar, which is here manufactured 
^ ^ ou ^ °f the raw material. Next to the sugar manufacture that 

of indigo, carried on by Messrs. Maxwell and Dcbnam, is most important. 
Ujhini is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and the municipal committee 
consists of nine members, of whom three are officials, and the remainder private 
persons elected by the tax-payers. The following statement shows the income 
and expenditure of the corporation during 1876-77 .- 


Income. 

. 

Expenditure. 


Ks. 


Us. 

Tax on circumstances and property 
Fine& ... 

Pounds ... 

Miscellaneous ... 

3,365 

6 

190 

130 

Collection of taxes 

Head-office charges ... 

Police ... ... 

Conservancy ... 

Lighting 

Pounds ... 

Public works 

Education ... ... 

Dispensary ... ... 

Vaccination 

Miscellaneous ... 

248 

124 

1,246 

390 

Total 

3,G9i 

68 

90 

1,327 

236 

50 

120 

23 

Opening balance 

873 

Total ... 

Balance 

3,922 

642 

Grand Total 

4,564 

Grand Total ... 

! 

4,564 


The incidence of taxation is reckoned to be Es. 0-7-0 per head of popu- 
lation. 


According to local tradition Ujhani was founded about 1,400 years 
History. a #° hy Gliosis or milkmen who had emigrated from 

the neighbourhood of Agra. The town was originally 
called Piparia on account of the numerous pipal (Mcus religiosa ) trees 
which flourished about its site ; and the same trees have given its title 
to the existing muhalla of Pipaltola. The modern name of UjhAni is said 
with very little likelihood to be derived from Ujjain, the native place of a 
certain Raja Mahipal who afterwards established himself at Piparia. Under 
Pathan rule (1744-1774) the town became the residence of Abdullfih RMn, 
! T d , 8 ™ of ^h Muhammad. After several vain attempts to poison his 
r s o d friend, Hafiz Rahmat Khfin, he himself died here from the bite of a 
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nobility, and deposing the son of bis benefactor usurped the throne (1211). 1 
Thus had two slaves in succession passed from the government of Pfrdnshahr 
to an Imperial crown. It is certainly strange that ( in that age of feudal chief* 
tainship and patriarchal rule a chivalrous and freeborn nobility should have 
submitted to the rule of bondsmen, who were in some cases eunuchs also. 
While governor of Budaun, Shams-ud-din is supposed to have built the Idgdh, 
which still stands picturesquely in a grove to the west of the city. In the course 
of his reign T£j-nd-dm Eldoz was ejeotedfrom Ghazni by the king of Khw&rizm, 
and invaded the Panj&b with a view of settling himself in India. He was, however, 
defeated and taken prisoner (1215) by Shams-ud-din, and ended his days in con- 
finement at Budaun, and there is reason to believe that this unfortunate monarch 
did not die a natural death. 2 His tomb is shown near the supposed site of the 
Muizzi Madrasa, and is called Gor Sh&h Balkhi, or the grave of the Bactrian 
King. It is uncertain^ who immediately succeeded Shams-ud-din in the gover- 
norship of Budaun ; but it is possible that he at first conferred the office on.one 
llustam Khan Dakhani, as tradition records that during his reign a governor so- 
called altered the name of Neodhanato Isldmnagar. 8 In 1228, 
however, Shams granted the fief of Budaun to hissonRukn- 
ud-din, honouring him at the same time with the privilege of using a green 
umbrella. 1 During his residence here Rukn-ud-din founded the Jami masjid or 
cathedral mosque, which he called Shamsi, in honour of his father (1230).® 
The inhabitants had perhaps some reason to congratulate themselves when 
this weak and licentious prince left Budaun to succeed his father on the 
throne of Dehli (1236). The new governor was Izz-ud-dm Muhammad 
Sal&ri.® 


llukn-ud-din 


Rukn-ud-din had barely mounted the throne before his subjects sought to 
remove him from it. Leaving the management of affairs to 
his mother, a cruel and vindictive old woman, he devoted 
his own drunken attention to singers and minions, mistresses and buffoons. 


Izz-ud-din Sal an. 


1 Dowson’s Elliot. H., Sol, 323, and Firtshta (quoted in Muhammad Karim's history Jr 
Klphinstone (book VI , chapter I). < 

1 Dawson’s Elliot, II.. 324. Elpninstone write® that Shams-ud-din 11 was governor of Bih&r 
at the time of his revolt.” That fortunate slave was most probably a pluralist, for he waa 
certainly governing at Budaun when summoned to Dehli. 

8 See Gazetteer article on that town, 

4 DowsonV Elliot, II , 330 j Firishta and Muntakhab-ut-Taw&rikh (quoted In Muhammad 
Karim’s memoir). 

8 See Gazetteer article on Budaun. 

8 Elliot. II , 331. The name Izz-ud-din, which is being interpreted, '‘the grandeur of tfi# 
faith.” seem* to have been as common amongst the Indian Mmalmana of that day aa John now 
is amongst us. At the time of which wc are writing there were no less than five distinguished 
persons so called, viz., Izz-ud din SalAri and Izz-ud-din Balbau, both governors of BroUtuOi 
Izz-ud-din Daramshi, Izz-ud-dm Kabir Khan, and Izz-ud-dm Tughral 
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snake. Abdullah enriched Ujhani with several buildings, and his brother Faiz- 
ulUh Kh&n founded muhalla Katra, while a village near Ujhdni, Abdullahganj, is 
named after the former. Shortly after the introduction of British rule (1801) 
Bahadur Singh, whose father had been an amil or farmer of revenue under the 
government of the Nawab Vazir, raised a revolt at Ujhani. This revolt, which 
had for its immediate occasion a collection of the revenue, was promptly sup- 
pressed, and Bahadur Singh fled southwards across the Ganges. He was after- 
wards captured, but as be had been instrumental in saving the life of one of 
the British officers sent against him, he was treated with groat leniency, and 
allowed upon signing certain articles to return to Ujhdni. He was the founder 
of muhalla Bahadurganj. 

Ujha'ni, a parganah in the Budaun tahsil and district, is in form a rude 
triangle with somewhat rounded angles, and is bounded on the north-east by 
the river Sot, which separates it from parganahs Budaun ofits own tahsil and 
Usahat of the DAtaganj or Salimpur tahsil ; on the south by parganah Usahat 
and parganahs Nidhpur and Aulai of the Eta (Ita) district, the Ganges forming 
in part its boundary with the last mentioned parganah ; and on tho north-west 
by parganahs Sahaswan and Kot of tho Sahaswan tahsil. According to the last 
settlement report (1873) the parganah had a total area of 227 square miles 
and 626 acres, a measurement less by 150 acres than that given in the census 
report of the preceding year. There are 187 estates or manors on tho rent-roll 
with an average of 1-22 square mile each. 

The parganah has three marked divisions of soil. Its northorn corner, 

Physical features. l ° the 0xt<Hlt of 0ver 65 8< l uare milcs , is occupied by a tract 
. of dumat, kather or loamy soil, such as has been already 

described m the articles on Bisauli, Sahaswan, Budaun, and other parganahs. 
South of this a bhdr or sandy tract traverses its centre froiji west to east with 
an area of over 30 square miles and a breadth varying Yrom two to four 
nnles ; and the remainder of the parganah, south of the bhiir, is occupied by 
he alluval or kMda- tract of the Ganges. There is more variety of level 
than in other parganahs of the district, and the surface, especially in the 
kh&dir tract, undulates gracefully. There are, however no hills thA;^ ! 
level Wig 577118 , n d the loweet M«,7 feet the ^ SeS 
less than one-seventh of the whole area is absolutely bar™ r. f ‘ 
deal of cultivable land in the bhiir frsnf i ^ en > a S°°d 

three years’ cultivation bhdr land must remain mMeJ r "’ k “/'T l *° “ 
«me in order to recover Its fertility. Tb ore is b " ^d ta 2° 
dumat, and meet ,n the khddir tract. In the neighbourhood of ,Te 
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Badr-ud-dm, 


One of the first' to show his dissatisfaction by revolt > waJf Izz-ud-din. The 
rebellion became general, and while the emperor was marching to suppress 
it, the prime minister 1 deserted his camp for that of the Budaun governor. 
The issue of these disturbances was an almost bloodless revolution, by which 
/ Rukn-ud-dm was deposed, and his sister Raziya raised to the throne (1236). 
The former result was of course what Izz-ud-din and his confederates had 
Bought for ; but the latter was one which as advocates of a Salic law -they had 
neither expected nor desired. They appeared in force before Dehli, with a view 
of dethroning Raziya ; but after somewhat protracted hostilities the empress 
succeeded in gaining Izz-ud-din over to her causo. He remained faithful to her 
ever afterwards, and when in 1239 she was again embroiled in oivil war, 
joined and was dofeated with her army. 2 

The defeat and deposition of Raziya, and elevation to the throne of Muizz-ud- 
din Balir&m, naturally resulted in the transfer of tho Budaun government to 
other hands. What became of Izz-ud-din is hardly clear. But 
Badr-ud-din Sankar Runii, lord chamborlain, was appointed 
governor in his place. Being shortly afterwards detected at Dehli in a conspiracy 
against the emperor, Badr-ud-din was peremptorily ordered to depart to Budaun 
and stay there. It is probable that Muizz-ud-din was just then deterred by 
motives of policy from punishing the faithless governor in any severer .manner. 
But he found himself in a position to gratify his resentment four months after- 
wards, when Badr-ud-din, who had imprudently returned to Dehli, was thrown 
into prison and murdered by his orders. 3 

Throe years later (1241) the emperor himself mot with the same fate, 
being succeeded by Ald-ud-din Masaud. It is unknown who had in the interval 
governed Budaun ; but on his accession Ald-ud-din appointed Tdj-ud-din 
Sankar Katlagh to that office. 4 T&j-ud-din not long after- 
wards entertained at his capital the distinguished author - 
of the Tabak&t-i-N&siri, 6 who had just resigned the appointment of K6zi 
at Dehli ; and from the fervent ejaculation of the guest that God might im- 
merse the host in his mercy we may gather that the former was hospitably 
treated. 

1 Nizim-ul-mulk MukammadJunaldi.— Ibid. 

* Dowson’s Elliot, IL, 337. 

a Ibid II, 339, and Firtahte (quoted in Muhammad Karim’* memoir). 

4 Elliot, II., 342, Uuntakhab-ut Tawdrikh and Firishta (quoted in Muhammad Karim’s 
memoir). 

e Abu umr Minh&j-ud-din Uaman (bn Sirfij-ud-din al Juzjani, commonly celled Minhij-us- 
Sirij, During bis public life, which lasted from 1141 to 12(6, he held some of the highest judicial, • 
ecclesiastical, and literary appointments at Debit 

13 


Tij-ud-din. 
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stretches of coarse pampas supply thatching for the huts of the villagers, while 
further inland one meets with copses of dhdk (Butea frondosa) and date-palin. 
In the south-western corner of the parganah are the mouths of the Mah&wa 
river, and a small stream called the Bhainsaur (or Buffalo Wallow) flows for 
half the year through the khadir tract, but dries on the approach of the hot 
season. There are several large jhils or meres, of which the principal are those 
at Nurpur and Lakhupura. The Nurpur jhil is about two and a half miles in cir- 
cumference, with an average depth of five feet at the beginning of the year. Its 
surface is covered in some of the more shallow places with tall reeds or rushes, 
which the villagers reach on rafts and cut as fodder for their cattle or material 
for matting. The mere is frequented in winter by wild fowl, and its water is 
much used for irrigation. The Lakhupura jhil is smaller and shallower, being 
about a mile long, w r ith an average breadth of 100 yards, and average depth of 
three feet only. It furnishes a small quantity of water to the neighbouring fields. 
But the principal sources of irrigation are unbricked wells, which in most 
places last only from the end of one rainy season to the beginning of the next. 
About 24 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 

“ The parganah of Ujhani, ” writes Mr. Carmichael, “is from the undu- 
lating character of the country, as also from the beautiful manner in which it 
is wooded, one of tho prettiest in the district. There are some vistas of wood, 
hill (sic) and dale in the- tract of country near the Ganges which are quite 
equal to any English landscape. The bdghs (groves) of Jalalpur in that direc- 
tion, and the country between Jalalpur and Kakora, always extort admiration 
from the stranger, while the groves and plantations of mango trees round and 
about the town of Ujhaui form the most charming encamping ground in the 
district.’ , 

The indigo and sugar manufactures of the chief town, Ujh&ni, have been 
Economical fea- already noticed. There are no others, and the trade of the 
tures * parganah is mostly in grain. The principal spring crops are, 

as usual in this part of India, wheat and barley, while the millet known as 
bajra (Holcui spicatus) supplies alone more than half the autumn harvest. 
Good sugarcane is grown near the Ganges, but is liable to destruction by 
floods from that river, and in the northern parts of the kh&dir tract excellent 
rice is cultivated. Cotton is rarely sown. These products find a market 
at Ujh&ni, Shaikhdpur, and the several villages in the parganah where 
weekly markets are held, and what is not locally consumed is exported by 
road to Bilsi, Bisauli, and Budaun, or embarked on the Ganges for other 
districts. 
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Isz-ud-din Balban. 


It has been saidPlhat life in the middle ages was short and brutal, and 
the saying applies with more than usual truth to the reigns of the earlier Mus- 
lim monarohs of Dehll. Like his two predecessors AlA-ud-diu was after a 
short incumbency deposed and murdered (1246). His successor NAsir-ud-din 
Mahmdd made, however, no immediate change in the government of Budaun. 
In 1248 ImAd-ud-din Shakurk&ni, KAzi of Dehli, inourred the royal suspicion, 
and was banished to Budaun, whore he was murdered a few days later by 
ImAd-ud-din Rihan. 1 Three years afterwards Izz-ud-din Balban, a rebel who 
probably owed his pardon to some relationship with the 
prime minister, 2 was appointed governor (1251), and in 
1252 wo find him marching with the Budann foroes to assist the emperor in 
suppressing disturbances at MultAn and Uchh. 3 

The following year witnessed a royal progress to Budaun, where 
NAsir-ud-din remained nine days before returning to his capital. 4 But 
before long the intrigues of the wily ImAd-ud-din Rihan created dissen- 
sions at court, and peace was not restored until that 
nobleman was banished as governor to Budaun (1254). 6 
Here his discontent oxpressod itself in a rebellion, in which after a few slight 
successes ho was captured and put to death (1255). His companion Katlagh 
KhAn of SahaswAn met with better success, defeating the imperial forces and 
slaying their general near Budann ; but the Khan was too exhausted to reap the 
advantage of his victory, and fied for refuge to the fort of Kalinjar ,in Bundel- 
khand. 0 


Im&d-ud-din. 


There is now a hiatus in the list of Budaun governors, and we bear no 
more of the place until after the accession of the next emperor, GhiyAs-ud- 
din Balban (1266). One of his first acts was the suppression of a Hindu, or 
probably a RAjput, rebellion in Rohilkhand, or Katehir, as the tract which inclu- 
ded Budaun was then called. Marching rapidly into Rohilkhand with a picked 
body of 5,000 horse, he slew all male rebels above the age of eight, and 
imprisoned all their women. It is easy to believe Firishta’s statement 7 that by 
this measure the country between Amroha, Budaun, and JalAli was effectually 
pacified. The following passage from the Tdrikli-i-Firot Shdhi 2 shows that 

1 Afterwards governor.— Elliot, II., 349. 

1 Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, afterwards Emperor.— Ibid, 351. 

* Elliot, II., 359, 369. On the authority of Firishta, Mohammad Karim state* that tbs 
governor was on this oooasion acoompanied by Katlagh Khin of SahaswAn. 

« Elliot, II., 363. 

* Ibid, 354, 373, 373. 

* Ibid, 355, 374. 

7 Quoted in Muhammad Karim’s memoir. 

8 Of Ziyt-ud-din Barn! (Dowson’s Elliot, Id., ioi). 
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The following table compares the past and present areas of the parganah 
as given in the last settlement report : — 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Former settlement (1836) 

1 07,6212 

76,712 

137,325 

Present ditto (1871) 

118,144 

84,814 

145,996 

Percentage of increase ... 

10 

11 

6 


The present total area includes 15,649 acres of unassessable land, 14,257 acres 
being barren and 1,392 revenue-free. The largest revenue-free estate is that 
attached to the ziyarat or sepulchre of Sultan Arfin, 1 a saintly Arabian, about 
whom almost nothing is known. The ziyarat, which is visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of Northern India, stands picturesquely on the border of the 
parganah* near the point where the Bareilly and H&thras road crosses the Sot. 
The increase which the above table shows in the cultivated area is partly due to 
the resumption and assessment since the last settl ement of nine revenue-free 
estates, and the increase in the total area, which is larger than in any of the 
parganahs except Budaun, is attributed to alluvion by the Ganges. 

The former settlement was made by Mr. Snead Brown in 1836. The 

Mr. Brown’s settlement. P arganah had been over-assessed, and balances had 
accrued to the extent of no less than Rs. 1,50,536. 
Mr. Brown therefore found it necessary slightly to reduce the demand. The 
reduction, although opposed by the then Commissioner of the province, was 
upheld by the Board of Revenue, and Mr. Brown’s settlement continued in force 
until superseded by that of Mr. Carmichael. The latter or present settlement 
was provisionally adopted in 1869, and finally confirmed in 1871. The financial 
results of the tw*o assessments may be thus contrasted 



Incidence of demand per acre on 

Total demand (ex- 
cluding cesses.) 


Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Settlement of 1836 ... 
Ditto 1871 ... 

Increase ... 

Bs. a. p. 

O 14 10 

0 15 7 

0 0 9 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 9} 

1 5 8} 

0 011 

Rs. a. p. 
99,573 6 2 
1,05,198 0 0 

5,624 9 10 


Including cesses to the amount of Rs. 10,522, the new demand reached 
a total of Rs. 1,15,720. 


1 Badr-ud-din Shah Vilayat, to whose shrine in parganah Budaun another large revenue-free 
glebe is attached, is said to havo been a brother of this Sultan Arlin. 
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Budaun witnessed some further examples of its emperor’s Draconian justice 
. „ „ , , “ Malik Bakbak was a slave of Sult&n Balban. Ho held 

a jdgir of four thousand horse and the fief of Budaun. 
In a fit of drunkenness, while at Budann, he caused one of his domestio 
attendants to be beaten to death with soourges. Some time afterwards the 
Sultan went to Budaun, and the man’s widow complained to the Sultdn. 
He immediately ordered that this Malik Bakbak, chief of Budaun, shduld 
be scourged to death in the presence of the widow. The spies (barid), 
who had been stationed to watch the fief of Budaun, and had made no report, 
were hanged over the gate of the town.” The emperor next visited Budann 
in 1279, on his return from the suppression of Tughral Khftn’s revolt in Bengal. 
From Budaun he marched to Dehli, crossing the Ganges at some ferry near 
Gunnaur. 1 

The next mention of Budaun is in 1289, the second year of Jaldl- 
ud-dfn Khilji’s reign. Malik Chhaju, nephow of Ghiyfis-ud-dfn, rose in 
rebellion, and marched upon Dehli with all the adherents of his house. 
Julal-ud-dm advanced as far as Budaun to meet the insurgents, and as 
thoy approached, sent his son Arkali KMu forward with a force to oppose them, 
while he himself remained in the city. Where the battle was fought is not exactly 
known, but its result was the defeat of the rebels, who wore treated with great 
. and even foolish clemency. 2 Tho emperor not long after* 
wards conferred the fief of Budaun on his nophew Ald-ud-din 
Khilji ; * but according to Firishta the grant was subsequently revoked, and 
the governorship bestqwod on Malik Chhaju, in order to conciliate that prince’s 
Mritk C(jha j a followers, who had again revolted. 4 Tho same authority 
mentions that during the reign of Jaldl-ud-din one Jaldl-ud- 
diu K&sh&ni being suspected of treason was banished as Kdzi to Budaun. 5 

In 1295 Abe late governor Alii-ud-din treacherously murdered his uncle 
at Karra and usurped the throne. In the course of his march from Karra to 
Dehli he visited Budaun, where he reinforced himself with fresh levies. 6 ' Arafr 
Amir Umr Umr, a nephew of the usurper, was appointed governor; but 

instigated probably by his uncle’s example he, in 1299, 

1 Tarlkh-i-Pin/t Shdhi (Dovraon's Elliot, III., 12 1 ), “ lorry of Ghandr” are the words of the 
original. 

* Ibid, ISS. 

* Tayifat-ut-Anudr of Abd-nl-lah Wass&f (Billot, III., 40). 

* Tho ciroa instance Is not mentioned by the contemporary authority, ZLa-ud-din, and Slphln- 
stoiiis (book VI , chapter If.) gives hie readers to understand that Chhuju eftded his days in 
confinement at llultsn. 

* See also Tdrlkh-i-Flrot (Elliot, III., 1 46). 

* Ibid, ISt; and Firishta (quoted in Muhammad Karim's memoir). 


Alfi-ud-din Khilji. 


Malik Chhaju, 


Amir Umr, 
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Mr. Brown had divided the parganah for purposes of assessment into circles 
Mr. Carmichael’s settle- corresponding with the three tracts already described, 
ment - viz., dumat, bhur, and khadir* Adhering generally to 

this classification, but altering slightly his predecessor’s subdivision of the khddir 
tract, Mr. Carmichael adopted the following circles : (1) the dumat or loamy ; 
(2) the bhfir or sandy ; (3) the bhur-khadir or sandy alluvial; (4) the dumat 
and mattiydr khadir or loamy and clayey alluvial ; and (5) the bela or land in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges. His next step was to ascertain, as 
usual, the average rent per acre actually paid for various kinds of soil in each 
circle ; and rent-rates, which, as a rule, somewhat exceeded those thus ascertained, 
were assumed for the dumat, dumat-khddir, and bela circles. In a&uming 
rent-rates for the bhur and bhur-khadir circles it was found necessary to dis- 
regard the rents returned as actually paid, which had clearly been falsified in anti- 
cipation of the settlement ; and the standards fixed for these circles were based 
on rates which the settlement officer had “ found, from practical experience in 
the assessment of other parganahs with similar soils, to be fair and equitable.” 
“ Wherever,” continues Mr. Carmichael, “ there is a large quantity of blidr culti- 
vation, entailing constant change of occupancy, owing to its never being possible 
to cultivate the same land for two years running, great facilities are afforded 
both for the falsification as also for the suppression of accounts. ” This is espe- 
cially the case when floods prevent the autumn cultivation of the khadir lands. 
In such years the villagers of that tract migrate to the more highly situated 
bhur country, cultivate there a crop, and return home immediately after the 
harvest. The blnir landholders of course take good care to realize the rent 
due from their migratory tenants, but they are less careful to cause the entry 
in the village papers of the rents thus received. 

The following table shows the rates per acre assumed for different classes 
of soil in each circle : — 


Class of soil. 

1st circle 
(ddmat), 

2nd circle 
(bhfir), 31 

3rd circle 
(bhfir-kha- 
dir ; 1 9 vil- 
lages. 

4th circlei 
(dumat & | 
mattiyar ! 

5th circle 
(bela), 6 


56 villages. 

villages. 

kh&dir) 59 
villages. 

villages* 


iis. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Gauhinl or land sur- ") Irrigated 
rounding village { 
sites ) Unirrigated 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

Dfunat or loamy ) Irrigated 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

land j Unirrigated 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

Mattiyfcr or clayey \ Irrigated 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

8 0 0 

land. j Un irrigated 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Bhfiror sandy land { uffiated 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

S 8 0 


9 $ wifAxnt; 

revolted at Budaun. The royal officers, aided by the chiefs of the surrounding 
country, had little difficulty in suppressing the rebellion. Amir Umr and his 
brother Mangu Kh&n, governor of Oudh, who had joined him in the outbreak, 
were captured and led before the emperor. The brutal monarch looked on 
while his nephews were blinded, “ by having their eyes cut out with knives, 
like slices of a melon;” and having thus partially gratified his vindictive cruelty, 
he ordered that they should be beheaded. 1 


Budaun did not entirely escape from the Mughal incursions so common 
in this reign. In 1308 the Mughal chief Ali Beg Gurgan invaded Hindustan 
with an army of 30,000 men, and u pitched his camp in the vicinity of Oudh 
Uughal inroad an d Budaun, expecting to make an easy conquest of 

that country.” In this expectation he was disappoint- 
ed; for his camp being surprised at night by Malik Kafur, great slaughter 
ensued, and the chief himself escaped death only by becoming a convert to 
Islfim. The heads of his slaughtered followers were built into a sort of column 
before the Budaun gate of Dohli. 2 During this reign one Taj-ud-din, Kazi of 
Oudh, was transferred to Budaun in the same capacity. 8 In 1317 Ala-ud-dfn 
was succeeded by his son Mnbdrak, during whose brief monarchy nothing is 
recorded of Budaun. The next reign, that of Ghiyds-ud-din Tughlak (1321- 
1325), was hardly more productive of events, but in one of its episodes a 
Budaun saint, Nizdm-ud-din, is concerned. The emperor’s son Muhammad was in 
the habit of visiting the holy man, then living at Dehli, to implore his prayers. 
Nizam-ud-din was subject to ecstatic fits, and in one of these, the prince being 
present, he exclaimed “ We give him the throne.” In those superstitious days 
an uttering of this sort was probably regarded as inspired, and whether or not 
it served to oonfirm the prince in his designs on the crown, it certainly excited 
his father’s suspicions against him. 4 Those suspicions were realized in 1325, 
when Muhammad accomplished the death of his father and brother, and himself 
became emperor. 6 In the course of his reign, which lasted until 1351, he 
appointed the son of a dancing-master governor of Budaun. 6 


1 Downon’s Elliot III., 175. 

1 Tayigat-ul-Amitr (Dowson’s Elliot, III., 47, 48). Entirely forgetful of the feet that he has 
a few lines before stated the whole force of the Uughal army as only 3 himdnt, or 30,000 men, the 
mendacious author of this work says that the number of heads collected amounted to 60.000. 
Prom the account given in the Ti’ihh-i-Flroz Shahl (Elliot, III., 198) it would anneer that All 
Beg wae trampled to death by elephante. ' 

* Firishta. 


4 Ibn Batuta (translated in Doweon’s Elliot, II., $o», 610). 

• • BlpMuetoite observes that the death of GhlySs-ud-din Tughlak •* may hare been purely acci- 

2“^’, B “‘ bis authority, Ibn Batuta, waa certainly of a very different opinion, andreUtei circura- 
» • how Muhammad earned his schemes against his father's life into effect. 
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Proprietary classes. 


It will be observed that the rates assumed for the 1st or ddmat circle 
coincide exactly with those assumed for similar land in the adjacent parganah of 
Budaun. The application of the above rates gave for the whole parganah a rental 
of Rs. 2,15,238. But in allotting the demand village by village it was found 
necessary to reduce that figure, and the rental ultimately assumed amounted to’ 
a fraction over Rs. 1,91,269 only. From this the revenue (Rs. 1,05,198) was 
deduced at 55 per cent. 

Turning from the revenue to the revenue-payers, we find that Rajputs 
and Shaikhs are the principal landholders. The marginal 
table shows the proportion in which the 187 estates of the 
parganah are distributed amongst those and other classes* 
The R&jputs are mostly Tomars, a tribe who, according to 
Sir H, Elliot, made their first appearance in the 8th century 
and defeated a R&j£ of Dehli in the 12 th. The Tomars of this 
parganahclaim to be descended from two brothers named 
Sdrdeo and Banbir who sottled in Rohilkhand during the 
reign of Shahdb-ud-din (1202-1206). The principal Shaikhs 
arethose of Shaikhupur, who have been already mentioned 
in the article on that town. Out of ^ total of 3,615 proprietors, 1,598 were at the 
beginning of the present settlement found cultivating their own land with an 
average farm of about 9 acres each. The tenantry at the same time numbered 
15,113, their average holding being a little over 4 acres each. 

Alienations were during the currency of the last settlement more fre- 
quent than in most other parganahs of the Budaun district, 
as will be seen from the following table : — 


R&jputs 

Shaikhs 

Ahira 

Fathans 

Br&hmans 

Kayaths 

Baniyds 

Kunbis 

Mahdjans 

Mixed classes 

Total 


. 67 
, 49 
, 12 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

29 

187 


Alienations. 


Transfers of 

By private sale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

Entire mah&ls or estates ... 

10 

2 

8 

22 

Portions of ditto. 

285 

62 

254 

601 


Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Ujh&ni contained 352 inhabited 
villages, of which 142 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
81 had between 200 and 500 ; 36 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 3,000 arid 5,000. 
One town, Ujhani, had nearly 9,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 
numbered 89,879 souls (41,095 females), giving 394 to the square mile.. 
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His successor Fxroz bestowed that government on one Sayyid Muhammad. 

But in 1379 Khargu, a Hindu chief of Katehir, invited 
Sayyid Muhammad. governor and his brother Sayyid Ald-ud-din to a 

feast, and after there murdering them, broke into open rebellion. In the following 
year the emperor entered Katehir, not so muoh to suppress the revolt as to 
take a bitter revenge. Khargu escaped to the mountains of Knmaun, and was 
never afterwards heard of ; but his less fortunate followers were subjected to all. 
the wrath of the infuriated monarch, and those who escaped with life saw their 
fields converted into a preserve for game. 1 The emperor’s vengeance is thus 
graphically described by Firishta “ As he could gain no information of 
Khargu himself, who remained concealed amongst the ravines and precipices 
of the hill country of Kumaun, eluding pursuit like so much quicksilver, and 
no one knew whether he (Khargu) was dead or alive, and as the rainy season 
was approaching, the standards resplendent with victories returned to the camp 
whence they set out. The king appointed one Malik Ddud (an Afghan whom 
ne exalted to a very high rank), with a body of troops, to remain at Sambhal, 
with orders to invade the country of Katehir evory year, to commit every kind, 
of ravage and devastation, and not to allow it to be inhabited until the murderer 
was given up. The king himself also, under pretence of hunting, marched 
annually in that direction until the year 787 (A.D. 1385) to see that his orders 
were fulfilled, and to do what Malik Dadd had left undone ; and for six years 
not an inhabitant was to be seen in that district, nor was a single jaAb 8 of land 
cultivated. Not a soul slept at night in his hut, and several thousands of 
Hindus were slaughtered to avenge the death of those three Sayyids. 4 In the 
above-mentioned year 8 he built an exceedingly strong fortress in Bisauli, seven 
koi from Budaun, and called it Flrozpur ; but the common people, jocose 
amid all the oppression they had suffered, called it Xkhirinpur (the last city) ; 
and in truth it happened as they predicted, for the grace of God did not suffer 
him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new cities and 


towns, and consequently the fortress continued to be called Xkhirinpur.” 

1 Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak Shtfhl of Yahyf bin Ahmad (Dowson’a Elliot, IV., 14) and TdrUh-i-JFIroz 
Shdhlol Shams-i-Sirij Aflf (Ibid, III., 363). The latter authority describes the neigbourhood of 
Budaun aa “ waste, but well furnished with water and grass,” and inhabited by nilgdot and other deer. 
"Orders were given,” he continues, •' that it should be retained waste for hunting purposes, other- 
wise it would quickly hare become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and fostering 
government of Firoz." About the latter part of this sentence there is a terrible irony; but as a 
jprotegi and hunting companion of the devastator, Shams-l-Sfrf j might have found it awkward to 
explain the true cause of the devastation. 

- * Translated in Dowaon's Elliot, VI., 239 , 

* A measure of length, equivalent to SB yards English. What is here meant Is probably the 
square jarib, or bigha. 

* The earlier authorities do not mention any third Sayyid. 

* The year is given as 1382 (784 fi.) by Yabyft bin Ahmad. 
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The name Usahat has various vernacular spellings, such as Usait and 

„„ Usaith, the u being cither short or loner. The Wend is 

History. ” ° & 

that the town was founded in prehistoric times by a Hindu 

monk named Shukracharya, who called it Ashanapuri. Usahat is locally 
regarded as a corruption of the latter word, a fact which shows that etymology 
is one of the sciences excluded from the curriculum of the halkabandi school. It 
may be mentioned before we quit the legendary period that there is in Usahat a 
mud enclosure where the worship of a deified Raja named Kalsen is occasionally 
celebrated. The real history of Usahat begins little more than a century and a 
quarter ago, when the victory of Daunri (1748) transferred it from the dominion of 
the Bangash Pathans to that of the Rohillas. The latter placed Fateh Khan, the 
Kh&ns&man or steward of the household, in po ssession of their new conquest. 
He built a fort at Usahat and surrounded the town with a wail. The fort has 
been converted into the police station already mentioned, 1 but the wall is no 
longer visible. Another relic of the Pathan per iod exists in the shape of a 
mosque. During that period Usahat probably reached its highest point of pros- 
perity. It is no longer the most important town of the parganah to which it 
gives its name, but has surrendered that position to Kakrala. 

Usahat, a parganah in the Datdganj or Salimpur tahsil of the Budaun 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil ; 
on the north-east by parganah Salimpur of its own tahsil $ on the south-east 
and east by parganah Mihrabad of the Shabjahanpur district ; on the south and 
south-west by the Ganges river, which separates it from parganahs Kampil Jf 
the Farukhabad and Nidhpur of the Etah districts ; and on the north-west by 
parganah Ujhani of the Bucfaun tahsil. According to both the census of 1872 and 
the settlement report cf the following year, which in this case agree, the parganah 
had a total area of 207 square miles and 222 acres. There are 91 1 m.ahdls or 
manors on the rent-roll, their average area being a fraction under a square mile 
each. 


The parganah has three separate tracts or belts of soil, which traverse «t 

from north-west to south-east, and resemble those of the* 
Natural divisions. . . TT ., , . 

neighbouring parganah Ujhuni. These are the dtimat, kather 

or loamy, the bhdr or sandy, and the alluvial or Gangetio tracts. The most 

northern or dfimat tract is also the smallest, with an area of under 58 square 

miles. The bhAr is the middle tract both in position and size, with a surface 

measuring somewhat over 65 square miles. And the largest and most southerly 

1 Mr. Carmichael writes in 1873 that '* a fine archway and some bastion towers still remain as 
monuments of its former grandeur,” 
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Kabul Kliin. 


Mub&bat Kh&n. 


It is possible and even probable that Firishta was wrong in mentioning Bisauli 
as the site of this fortross. Bisauli is a great deal more than T tog distant 
from Budaun, and an earlier authority, 1 who was contemporary with Ffroz, 
places the building at Beoli, a village in pargansh Sat&si, about 7 kos distant 
from Budaun. Maulvi Muhammad Karim notes that the surface of the country 
around Beoli is still strewn with old bricks and other debris marking the exist- 
ence in former times of some extensive building. On the murder of Sayyid 
Muhammad, Malik Kabtil Kbfin was appointed to 
succoed bim in the government of Budaun. A memorial 
of the new governor still exists in the city, whore ho founded a ward known 
as Kabdlpura. 2 

For a quarter of a century — that i^ from the death of Firoz in 1388 to 
the last , year of his grandson Mahmud’s reign in 1413 — we hear no more of 
Budaun. But the saying as to the happiness of countries that have no history in. 
this case applies with some force. The silence of chroniclers shows that the distriqjt 
had escaped from the murderous invasion of Tamerlane, which occurred in the 
interval. In the year last mentioned one Muh&bat Khliu was governor of Budaun, 
and in 1414, when the Sayyid dynasty was founded 
by Khizr Khiin, was still in possession of that appoint- 
ment.* Khizr Kh&n had no sooner seated himself on the throne than it became 
necessary to suppress a fresh rebellion in Katehir, headed by Rai Har Singh 
Deo. For this purpose he despatched his general Tiij-ul-Mulk, who crossing 
over ihe Ganges into Katehir, with Muhibat Kh&n’s assistance “chastised and 
plundered the infldeis of that country.” Har Singh Deo fled to the mountains 
north of Rohilkhand, but returning and tendering his submission in 1416, was 
pardoned, 4 That submission was due rather to the approach of a large force 
under T&j-ul-Mulk than to any exhaustion on the part of the R6i : for two years 
later (1418) he again raised the standard of revolt, and T&j-ul-Mnlk was sent a 
second time against him. As the royal forces crossed the Ganges, Har Singh 
retreated eastwards, devastating the country around him. But standing at bay 
amid the forests of Aonla he was again defeated, and forced once more to 
escape into the hills of Kumaun. T&j-ul-Mulk now retired with his booty 
towards Dehli, passing on his march the city of Budatin, and bang accom- 
panied so far as the fords of the Ganges by the governor Muh&bat KMn.* 
The governor’s observation had probably given him a low opinion as to the 

1 Vahyi bln Ahmad. 

■ Muhammad Karim’s memoir. See also Gasetteer article on Bndaua city. 

,* Dowaon’e Billot, IV., 44,47. 

* Ibid, 47, 48, where the hills in question are called “ the mountains of Aonla.'” 

8 Ibid, IV., so. Har Singh having returned and paid tribute in MJO was again pardoned. 
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is the alluvial tract of the Ganges, whose area is a fsw acres more than 84 
square miles. A little below one-sixth of the whole parganah is barren, and a 
good deal of the sandy tract, although not barren, is always uncultivated, as 
such land after a few years’ cropping requires a few years’ rest. A large pro- 
portion of the barren waste lies in those villages of the loamy tract which bor- 
der on parganah Saliuipur. Indeed, this region is a part of what is known as 
the bankati or forest-clearing : its hard and lumpy soil refuses to be readily 
broken by the scratching of the native plough, and it ig covered with patches 
of thorny wilderness shaded here and there by dhak (Bit tea frondosa) trees. 
But most of the uneulturable land is to be found in the Gangetic tract, where 
the floods of the great river or its affluent the Sot have left deposits of sand or 
blotched the surface with reh < impure carbonate of soda). Near the banks of 
the Ganges itself waste plots are overgrown by tall grasses, of little service 
except for thatching the huts of the neighbouring villages. 

Tho Sot crosses the parganah in the same direction as the three 
tracts just mentioned, i. e., from north-west to south-east. Near the town of 
Usahat tins river is dammed up for purposes of irrigation. It flows all the 
year round, and is the only stream of tho parganah. Except in its neigh- 
bourhood or that of some lake, the fields are generally watered by means 
of short-lived earthen wells. The principal lake is the Usawfm jhil, which, 
however, lies only partly in this parganah, its remaining portion being in 
parganah Mihrabad of the Slulhjahanpur district. The Usahat portion is 
about .1,309 yards in length by 811 yards in breadth, with an average 
depth at the beginning of tho year of three feet. The Sot after leaving this 
parganah flows through the lake. Another large jhfl adjoins the Sot near 
Dalilganj in this parganah. It is about three miles in length, and in shape 
an irregular semicircle. Tho country is, like the rest of tho Budaun district 
extremely flat. It has no hills, the highest elevation above the sea bein» 
538*520 feet, and the lowest 479*394. ° 

The trade of the parganah is chiefly in grain, and there is no manufac- 
Produets. ture except of such articles as the simple necessities of rus- 

.... t j°' lifo in Hindfist * n re( i uiro - The principal crops are at 

the spring harvest wheat and barley, and at the autumn harvest the usual mil- 

ets, „ bfijra and jow&r. The wheat of Kakrala in this parganah is celebrated 
throughout the district ; and the millets, which need for their tall olazed stems 
a good deal of siliceous matter, flourish, best on the sandy soil of the bhiir 
tract. It is noticeable that a greater area is sown in spring than in autumn. 
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strength and generalship of his sovereign’s army, for in tho following year 
( 1419 ) he himself revolted. Khizr Kh&n marched in person against him and 
invested the fortress of Bttdatm, into which the rebellious chief had retired. 
Bat Khizr had neither the military talent nor military strength which Kutb-ud- 
dfn bad brought to bear upon the city ; and this, the second historically authen- 
ticated siege of Budaun, turned out a failure. After a fruitless blockade of six 
months intrigues in his camp foroed the Sult&n to retire. But before crossing 
the Ganges on his route to Dehli he executed Kiwain Khiin, Ikhtiydr 
Kh&n, and others of the officers who had been found conspiring against him. 1 
For the next four years Muhdbat retained his independence at Budaun. But 
in 1421 Mubarak succeeded his father Khizr on the throne, and on the approach 
of an army under the new monarch^ho governor surrendered himself and 
was forgiven. The repeated pardon of conspicuous rebels was entirely contrary 
to the spirit of the age, and gave an unmistakeable sign, if any were needed, 
of the weakness of the Sayyid dynasty. The feeble lenience of Mub&rak was 
of course followed by further rebellions. We are told that in the course of his 
revolt (1426) Ibrahim Sharki marched upon Budaun. But he was forced, pro- 
bably before he reached that place, to retire, and was ultimately defeated beside 
“ the river of Katehir.” 2 


In 1435 Mubarak was murdered at the instigation of one Sarwar-ul-Mulk, 
who had been degraded from his office of prime minister, and Sayyid Muham- 
mad ascended the throne. The monarch was, however, a mere puppet in the 
hands of his minister; and governing in the name of Muhammad, Sarwar-ul- 
Mulk succeeded before long in producing great and general dissatisfaction*. 
One of the principal members of the party who joined to oppose him and 
Miyftn rh.m.n uphold the royal authority was Malik Miy&n Ohaman, gover- 
nor of Budaun. 3 The general whom Sarwar-ul-Mulk sent 
to suppress their so-called rebellion made common cause with the malcontents, 
and aided by the Budaun and other forces turned his arms against Sarwar-ul- 
Mulk. That obnoxious chief was defeated, and perished soon afterwards in 
an attempt on the life of the Snlt&n, whom he not unreasonably suspected of a 
design to shake off his authority and join the opposite parly. Onee more his 
own master, Mohammad, confirmed Miyftn Chaman in tho government of 
Budaun, adding thereto that of Amroha. 4 


1 Dowson'a Elliot, IV.. 51. 

* Tabakdt-i-Akbari (Elliot, IV,, 63) and Tdrikh-i*Mubarah Shdhi {Ibid, 64). TheR&mganga 
U probably the river meant. 

8 Dowaon’s Elliot, IV., 81, 81). The name of this governor is variously given by Yabya 
bin Ahmad as Miy&n Chaman, Ahfir Miyan, Malik Chaman, and Malik Jfman, 
f Ibid (Elliot, jlV't 81), 
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The reason is that during the latter season the dread of inundations prevents 
the full cultivation of the Gangetic tract. Several good unmetalled roads 
intersect the parganah, and along these its products are conveyed for sale to 
Kakr&la, Usahat, Alapur, and other markets. 

The last settlement report thus compares the past and present areas of the 


Settlements. parganah : — 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Pormcr settlement (18S4) 

•« 

103,7 76 

65,943 

125,969 

Present settlement (1871) 

... 

109,776 

79,242 

132,702 

Percentage of increase 

... 

6 

20 

5 


The present total area includes 22,926 acres of unassessable land, of which 
21,825 is barren and the remainder revenue-free. The increase which the above 
table shows in assessable area is attributed partly to the assessment of about 
5,000 acres formerly free of revenue, and partly to alluvion by the Ganges. 
To the latter cause is also assigned the increase in total area. The large increase 
in the cultivated area, of which 23 per cent, is irrigated, is not explained. 

The former settlement was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown, mostly in 1834 ; 

but part of taluka Alapur, now included in this par- 
1834 , ganah, then belonged to that of Budaun, and was not 

settled until 1836. Mr. Brown found the parganah over-assessed and the reve- 
nue in arrears ; but his own assessment was not a success, and was in 1842, on 
his own recommendation, revised by Mr. Timins. Thus revised, the former set- 
tlement continued in force until superseded by that of Mr. Carmichael, which 
was provisionally adopted in 1870, and finally confirmed in the following year. 
The financial results of the two assessments may be thus contrasted: — 



Incidence of demand per acre. 

Total demand (ex- 
cluding cesses.) 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Settlement of 1834 

Ditto of 1871 

Increase ... 

or 

Decrease ... 

Rs. a, p. 

0 13 1 

0 14 5| 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 7* 

14 1* 

Rs. a. p. 
81,932 8 QM 

90,241 0 0 W 

O 1 4J 

... 

Ml 

0 0 5 J 

5,308 8 0 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Rs. 99,266. The method 
in which that demand was assessed may be very briefly 
BetUemen^Tb?^ 1 * described. Mr. Carmichael divided the parganah into three 
circles, corresponding with its natural divisions, viz,, (1) 
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The death of Mohammad in 1444 placed the crown on the head of hts 
son Al&u-d-din. “In 851 H. (1447 A.D.) the Sult&n went to Budaun, 
and after staying there some time returned to Dehli ; when he said he was 
much pleased with Budaun, and wished to stay there always, His&m Kh&n, in 
all sincerity, told him that it was impolitic to leave Dehli 
and to make Budaun the capital. This answer incensed 
the king, and he separated the vazir from himself and left him in Dehli. In 
852 H. (1448 A.D.) he again went to Budaun and gave himself up to pleasure, 
resting satisfied with the little territory that remained to him.” 1 It would 
have been far better for Al&-ud-din had he taken his vazir’s advice and remained 
at Dehli. He had not been in Budaun long before his disfavour drove a second 
minister, Hamid Kh&n, into flight. Mq^ing at Dehli, Hamid and His&m took 
possession of the city, and invited Malik Bahlol Lodi to assume the sovereignty. 
The offer was readily accepted by Bahlol, who marched into Dehli with a large 
force. But as it seemed impolitic at that junction openly to renounce the royal, 
authority,. Bahlol caused the public prayers (khutba) to be read as before in 
Ald-ud-din’s name, and in a letter to the king represented that his occupation of 
Dehli had been effected for the maintenance of public order and the punishment 
of the king's enemies. Ala-ud-din was not slow to perceive that he had lost his 
crown, but lacked the energy to attempt its recovery. lie answered by abdicat- 
ing the throne in favour of Bahlol, with the single stipulation that he should be 
allowed to retain the government of Budaun (1450). 2 At Budaun he ruled for 
28 years, dying and being buried there in 1478. The exact place of his inter- 
jnenfc is uncertain, but it is believed that his remains lie in the mausoleum of his 
mother Makhddma Jah&n. 3 One of AM-ud -din’s sons, Sayyid Haidar, is said 
to have founded the Minin Sardi quarter at Budaun, and his own foundation of 
Al&pur will be elsewhere alluded to. 4 . * 

At the time of Ald-ud-din’s death his son-in-law Husain Shah, king of 
Jaunpur, was at Etawa concerting measures for the conquest of Dehli. Seeing 
in this timely casualty a grand opportunity for his own aggrandizement he has- 
tened to Budaun, ostensibly to condole with his wife’s rela- 
tions, but in reality to seize their heritage. The latter was 
an easy task, and after consolidating his power in Budaun he advanced on Dehli. 
Bahlol was then in the direction of Sirhind, but returned to oppose Husain. A 
truce was, however, struck after some indecisive skirmishes, and Husain returned 

1 Tabakdt-i-Akhbari (Elliot, IV., 87). 

* Ibid, 87, 88). Tdrtkh-i-Khd% Jahdn Lodi (Ibid, V.. 78, 78) and Firishta (quoted in 
uuhammad Karim’* memoir). 

1 See Gazetteer article ou Budaun city. 

t See ibid, Alftpur. 
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the dumat or loamy, (2) the bhur or sandy, and (3) the alluvial circles. For 
the soils of each circle rent-rates were assumed in the manner already 
explained so often in articles on other parganaha, and the rates per acre thus 

ci qo n in a A nioTi K/i 3 ll 


Class of soil. 

1st circle (dumat). 

2nd circle (bhur.) 

3rd circle ( alluvial ) 








Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Gauhani, or 
laud just sur- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

rounding vil- 







lage sites ... 
Dumat, or 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

loamy land... 
Mattiy&r, or 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

clayey land... 
Bhtir, or 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

sandy land... 

18 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 


l k — ~ ^ aciatcvi tut tut? vvnuitj parganan 

of Rs. 1,82,369, a figure which, after a few necessary reductions had been 
made in certain villages, fell to Rs. 1,80,482. From the latter sum the revenue 
(Rs. 90,241) was deduced at 50 per cent. 

Of the revenue-paying classes the most numerous are Rajputs. The 
Proprietary body. number of estates held by these and other classes is 

marginally shown. As in parganah Sahaswan, the 
Rajputs belong principally to the Bais clan, but the 
Rathors, Katheriyas and Raikwars are also represent- 
ed. Out of 3,339 proprietors, 2,290 were at the 
beginning of the present settlement found cultivat- 
ing their own land, with an average home farm of 
about seven acres each. The tenants at the same 
time numbered 14,946. Their average holdings was about four acres each, and 
^he total rent paid by them to their landlords was returned as Rs. 1,70,907. 

The number of land transfers which took place during the currency 
Alienations. °*' former settlement, and the manner in which such 
transfers were effected, may be thus shown 


Rijputs ... 

#|| 

36 

Shaikhs ... 


15 

Pathans ... 


14 

K&yaths 

Brahmans 


13 


9 

Bankers or merchants. 

8 

Say y ids ... 

••• 

2 

Mixed classes 

• •• 

114 

Total 

• •• 

211 


Alienations of 


Kntire mahals or manors.,. 
Portions of ditto 


By private 
sale. 


10 

692 


By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 


1 

530 


By order of 
court. 


2 

512 


Total. 


13 

1,734 


mnumr. 
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to Jannpur. 1 Next year (1479) hostilities were renewed, and Bahlol succeeded in 
getting the upper hand of his antagonist. Budaun and Jaunpur were re-annexed 
to the Dehli empire, Husain fled to Bihar, and thus ended a struggle which 
had “continued, with brief intervals of hollow peace, for twenty-six years.*’ In 
the coarse of this campaign, before the final discomfiture of Husain, Bahlol made 
some stay at Budaun. 2 He was now growing old, and in order to prevent dis* 
putes after his death, he sought to satisfy his kindred by distributing amongBt 
them the various governments of his empire. In this general redistribution 
Budaun fell to the share of Kli&n Jahdn Lodi, who was an old and trusted officer, 
as well as a prince of the blood. 3 A native historian tells the 
following tale illustrative of this governor’s generosity. The 
story is characteristic of oriental rule^ and shows how revenues wrung from 
the many were in those days squandered on tho unproductive consumption of 
the few. The person benefited was in this case a lazy and impudent monk, whose 
gratitude might certainly be defined as “ a lively sense of future favours.’’ 

u One morning,” writes Shaikh llizkullah Muslitaki, 4 “ Baudngi Mian Ladan Danfohm&nd went 
to the Kh6n Jahfin, and when asked what brought him there so early, answered that he wished to 
eat khickri , but that he thought he could not have it prepared in time ; he had therefore thought of 
some rich man in whose house he could find it ready \ he remembered the Khan, and immediately 
came to him. The Khkn said he never ate khickri ; other things were being made ready, but if he 
(L&dan) liked khickri it should be prepared for him. The Mi&n answered:— ‘The same difficulty 
exists here : while you are getting it ready the time for eating it will have passed.” The Khan said 
* While it is getting ready I will send for some sweetmeats for you from the bdzdr .* The Mian said 
' Very good, but tell the man to bring the money to me : I will direct him what ho should bring.’ When 
tbe money was brought the Mian said to the man, ‘ Give it to me, and you go and prepare the khickri 
In short, when it was ready, and the Mian had finished it, he said he had eaten too freely, and it would 
. be very troublesome for him to stand the motion of a litter. The Khan asked 1 Why do you go in a 
litter ; have you no horse?’ He replied that a horse which goes uneasily is worse than a litter, 
and that his horse had very unpleasant paces. The Kh&n said ‘ I will give you one of my own 
horses which goes very easily.’ The Mian exclaimed * Why should I not ride if there be suoh a 
horse at my disposal V The Kh&n ordered hia men to bring a certain horse, and it was brought 
justas it stood in the Btable, with only its clothing on it. He ordered it to be made over to the Mian, 
who said * In consequence of my belly being so full, I complained of the litter ; but now a greater 
difficulty has arisen, for I never can ride a horse with a naked back.’ The Khan smiled, and sent 
for a saddle, which was brought and put on the horse. The MUn then asked whether he was to 
keep the animal at his house or send it back, 1 Keep it at your house/ replied the Kh&n. The Mifa 
said . there was nobody to take care of it. On this he was told that a servant should be employed 
on monthly wages for tbe purpose. The Mian again asked what it ate, and was told that it always 
ate pulse, coarse sugar, and clarified butter. The Mian said < Where are soch things to begot In 

1 Tarikh-i-Khdn Jahdn Lodi of Niam&tu-llah (Dowson’s ElUot, V., 86, 87) and Jftmto* 
khobdt-i-Tawdrikh (quoted In Muhammad Karim's memoir). 

* 2 Elliot, Ibid, so and Firishta (Muhammad Karim’s memoir). The quotation Is from 
Elphinstone, Hist. VI., 3. 

* Firishta (Blliot, V., 90). 

4 In his Wdhidli-Muihtdki (Elliot, IV., 538, 539). 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Usahat contained 285 inha- 
bited villages, of which 176 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
Population. 74 had between 2 oo a nd 500 ; 27 had between 500 and 

1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,172 souls (36,14b females), 
giving 387 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 69,053 
Hindus, of whom 30,972 were females ; and 11,119 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
5,174 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 4,481 Brahmans, of whom 1,980 were females ; 6,806 
Bajputs, including 2,789 females ; 386 Baniyas (172 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 57,380 souls, of whom 26,031 are females. The princi- 
pal Brdhman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Sanadh (3,212), Gaur, 
(111), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Gaur (6o2), 
Rathor (620), Ckauhan (369), Bais (2,316), Solankhi. Tomar, Katheriya, 
Katkiya, Bachhal, Ponwar, Chandel, Raikawar, and Jangliara. The Baniyas 
belong to the Odia subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Murao (6,863), Chamar (11,438), Mahajan (2,703), Kahar (3,419), Kisan 
(3,261), Rogangar (1,696), Garariya (2,834), Hajjam (1,227), Darodgar (1,361), 
Dhohi (1,061), Kori(l, 085), and Alur(10,540). Besides these the following castes, 
comprising less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah: Kayath, 
Darzi, Pasi, Khakrob, Zargar, Bharbhunja, Kadara, Kumhar, Khatik, Kurmi, 
Nat, Kalal, Gosain, Bairagi, Jat, Bhat, Jotishi, Gujar, Lohar, Mali, Patwa, Chak, 
Kachhi, Balieliya, Tamboli, Dhanuk, Bauhra, and Bisur. The Musalmnns are 
distributed mostly amongst Shaikhs (5,929), Pathdns (4,730), Mughals ( 1 22), 
and Sayyids (311), the remainder being entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age^ 

128 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like 1,562 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 7 16 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 18,406 in agricultural operations ; 3,139 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,703 persons returned as labourers, and 503 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the^total population, irrespective of age 
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this poor man’s home V So iheie also were ordered to be given to him. Again he said* * When this 
•addle beeomei old another will be required, and new clothing will also be needed when the old is 
worn out** fie was told to take away those articles also. He then said * It would be very trouble- 
some to send the horse-keeper every day for its food } it would be a great favour if you were to 
grant me a village, the income of which will do for all these expenses at once— the wages of the 
groom and the horse’s food, and its saddle, and its clothing, and its green fodder.’ This request 
of his was also complied with, and a village was granted him in the district of Budaun. On his 
tsking leave, he said ho had taken his dinner, and received a horse and a village, but the litter- 
carriers who had brought him there had got nothing. On this some money* was given to them, 
and then at last the Mf&u took his departure. Such was the generosity of Kh&n Jahaa Lodi/’ 

Bahlol died in 1488, being succeeded by his son Sikandar. The late 
emperor’s policy had failed to attain its object, for almost immediately after 
Sikandar’s accession bis brother BArbak of Jaunpur refused to recognize his autho- 
rity. The field of the battle thatensued iq uncertain; but being deserted by a large 
portion of his troops BArbak was worsted, and retreated to Budaun. Sikandar 
followed and invested that city, thus opening its third authenticated siege. His 
brother before long capitulated, and was not only forgiven, but reinstated in the 
government of Jaunpur (1488). 1 On the death of KhAn JahAn the govern- 
ment of Budaun was granted to MiAn Zainu-d-din, but the revenues of the fief 
^ ^ appear to have been divided between the governor and his 

brother Mian Zabaru-d-din, who lived at Dehli. 2 Sikandar 
was succeeded in 1517 by bis son IbrAhim, during whose brief reign the empire 
was dismembered by revolt, and Budaun probably became part of the eastern 
kingdom established by Darya KhAn Lohani. 8 The general anarchy ceased in 
1526, when BAbar’s conquest of Hindustan put an end to the Lodi dynasty* and 


the life of its last king. 

A new and less famous epoch now opens on Budaun, which from the 
accession of the house of Timtir to the rise of the Bohilla power enjoyed com- 
paratively little importance. HumAyun succeeded his father Babar in 1530, 
but after ten years of troubled sway was ejected by Sher KhAn Sir; and we 
hear nothing more of Budaun until the accession of the 
AfgbSus, latter’s second son Muhammad Adil in 1553. Muhammad’s 


short reign was disturbed by constant revolt. His kinsman IbrAhim rebelled, 
and was supported by Yahya KhAn, governor of Sambhal, who completely 
defeated at Budaun the royal forces sent to quell the insurrection. 4 IbrAhim now # 
seized Dehli, and order wak not finally restored before HuraAydn, returning 
after fifteen years of exile, re-established himself on the throne (1555). 

1 T drtkh'i~DdudC (Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 456, and note): Firishta ‘(<l uofce d to Mnham- 
mad Karlm’a memoir). 

* Wm&Vi-MuiktiH (Elliot, 639, 540). 

> Ob Bihar's invasion in 1524 " the eastern provinces, from Budilin to Bihir, were in open 
revolt.” Caldecott’s life of Bibar: London, 1844, p. 165. See also Elphinstone, Hist*, VJL, I, 

4 M untakhbut-i«Taw4rlkh (quoted in Muhammad Karim’s memoir). 
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or sex, the same returns give 3,570 as landholders, 51,657 as cultivators, and 
24,945 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 810 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 44,026 souls. 

In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) most of what is now parganah 
History. Usahat was included in Haveli Budaun, already described 

m the article on Budaun parganah. In 1719, however, the 
Bangash Nawab of Farukhabad seized the fief of Usahat, a measure which 
appears to have received the acquiescence of his nominal sovereign at Delhi. As 
the power of the emperors declined that of their Fatehgarh vassals increased, 
and the independence of the latter may be said to have become complete before’ 
the seizure of the adjacent country by the Rohilla Pathans in 1748. The Ban- 
gashes regarded with jealousy the growing importance of the newcomers ; and 
on the death of the Rohilla chief Ali Muhammad they were easily persuaded 
y the Rawab Vazir of Oudh, Safdar Jaug, to attack these rival Pathans. The 
attack resulted m the complete uefeat of the Bangashes and the death of their 
chief Kaim Klidn at the battle of Daunri near Budaun (1748). The victors 
annexed Usahat, awarding it to Fateh Khan, steward of the household, who 
held also the adjoining parganah of Budaun. As already mentioned, this chief 
fortified the town of Usahat. The Pathan dominion lasted until 1774, when 
Shujaud-daula, son and successor of Safdar Jang, forcibly possessed himself of 
Usahat and the rest of Rolnlkhand. These territories remained under the rule of 
the Naw&b Vazir up to 1801, when they were ceded to the East India Company. 

1 arganah Usahat was now incorporated in tho district of Bareilly, whence, 
after four settlements of its land revenue, it was transferred to that of Sahaswdn 
alias Budaun (1824). The fourth settlement was after three quinquennial 
extensions succeeded by that of Mr. Brown, already noticed. Any events which, 
like the battle of Kakrdla (1858), occurred in the parganah after its transfer 
to the Budaun district will bo found in the history of tho latter fpp. 89-132). 

• VAzraGANJ, the chief town of parganah Safasi, in the Bisauli tahsil of 
the Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road from Budaun to Bisauli 
12 miles from tho former. The population was returned in 1872 as 1 578 and 
is principally Hindu. The town is divided into muhallas or wards ; it contains 
a 3rd class police station, a district post-office, a sardi or inn for natives and 
a halkabandi or elementary school. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at VazRgani 
until the close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town from 
its operation, and the collection of a house tax ceased. Added to a small balance 
from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted 




During the recent troubles Budauu had been seized by u a njan of low . 
birth and singular habits, but brave and of popular talents.’' 1 Kambar the mad 

Ksmbar Diirlua. ^ Diwdna) acknowledged the authority of the restored em- 

peror, who in return recognized him as governor. A high 
estimate of the favour in which he stood at court excited Kambar’s ambition, 
and with a. view of extending his authority over the neighbouring government 
of Sambhal he made a military demonstration in that quarter. But Alt Kuli 
Kh&n, the governor of Sambhal, was not to be thus intimidated by one whom 
he despised as an upstart ; and Kambar returned to Budaun without gaining 
anything beyond his neighbour’s implacable roseutment. Ali Kuli now called 
on the Budaun governor to recognize his sovereignty, and on meeting with a 
refusal marched to Budaun and besieged the city. Notwithstanding his dan- , 
gerons position, Kambar now indulged in more than his usual exoesses. In- 
juring himself by his gluttony, 1 and others by his cruelty, ho estranged some by 
exacting their money, and others by the dishonour of their daughters. It is 
indeed impossible to suppose that his nickname was unmerited, and that Kam- 
bar was not in some degree insane. He had, however, sense enough to main- 
tain a careful defence of the fort. At night ho used himself to go the rounds, 
and on one such occasion his attentive ear caught sounds which led to the dis- 
covery of a mine dug by the besiegers. At length some inhabitants, weary of 
the blockade without and tyranny within their walls, invited the besiegers to 
attack the Shaikhz&da bastion, and assisted their entrance with ladders. The sol- 
diers of Ali Kali now set fire to the city. Kambar Diwana was next morning 
captured as, muffled in a blanket, he attempted to escape. Led into the pre- 
sence of the victor, be once more refused to recognize that chiefs authority and 
was beheaded. In pretended ignorance of Humaytin’s feelings, Ali Kuli sent 
the severed head to Dehli; but the emperor, though muoh irritated at this private 
war and its result, took no steps to puuish its perpetrators. Kambar’s body 
was buried at Budaun; and the lower classes, with whom, as one of themselves, 
he was very popular, used for many years to make pilgrimages to his tomb.’ 

Akbar mounted the throne in 1556, and some time after his accession , 


bestowed the government of Budaun on K&sim Ali Kh6n 
Bakk&l. In 1571, during the same reign, there was a 


1 Erskine’s Bibar and Humiyun, Bk. VII. 

1 Kambar’s grace before meat wu as follows :— l, Rhdo\ mdl Khudd kdaur jdn Khudd hi 
aur Kambar Diwdna ddrogha-i-matbakh Khudd id.” That is ■* Bat t wealth is God’s and life is 
God’s, and Kambar Diwina is superintendent of God’s kitchen.” 

* Tabakdt-i-Akbari (Elliot, V., 939): Muutahhabut-i-Ta wdrikh (quoted in Muhammad 
Karim’s memoir) : and Erskine’s Bibar and Bumiyda, Bk. VII. (which cites F Irish tfc and the 
Akbarnama, as well as the authorities already mentioned). 
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to Rs. 839 ; while of this sum Rs. 807 had been spent chiefly on police, con- 
servancy, and local improvements. The average incidonce of tho tax was 
Rs. 3-8-5 on each of the 212 houses assessed. 

ZARfFNAGAR, a village in the Sahaswan parganah and tahsil of the Budaun 
district, stands not far north of the unmetalled road between Sahaswan and 
Gunnaur, 34 miles from Budaun. It had in 1872 an agricultural population 
of 1,066 inhabitants, Hindus, as usual, preponderating. Zarifnagar is not a 
place of any historical or architectural interest. It has a district post-office 
and a 3rd class police station. The latter was established here shortly after the 
mutiny, during which the owners of tho village had given some trouble to 
Government. In the rainy months the place is liable to inundations from the 
Mah&wa, which flows round it on the north and east. Zarifnagar is during that 
season malarious and unhealthy. 
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Shaikh Kutb-ud-din. 


great fire in the city. (i An immense number of Musalm&ns and Hindds,” 
'writes an eye-witness, 1 u perished in the flames. Carts full of the remains 
of those who were burnt were driven down to the river (Sot), and no one could 
tell who was a believer, and who an infidel. Many who escaped being burnt 
rushed to the ramparts, and wCto so scorched by the flames that men and 
women precipitated themselves from the wall in despair. Some had their 
skins burnt and disfigured. Water seemed only to add fuel to the flames.” 
During the conflagration the dome of the great mosque fell in, but the damage 
was repaired towards the close of the reign by Shaikh Kutbu-d-din alias Khubu 
Fatehpuri, who was not only governor, but a foster-brother 
of the crown-prince. 2 The year of fire was followed by one 

of revolt; for in 1572 we find the governor of K&nt aud Gola, a tract corres- 
ponding pretty closely with what wo should now call the Sli&hjahanpur district, 
proceeding to Budaun to quell, or assist in quelling, an insurrection. 3 But the 
principal measure of Akbar’s reign as regarded Budaun was the revision of 
boundary by which that district became a sirkdr of the Dehli province. Under 
this arrangement, of which the details are shown in the Ain-i-Akbari (1596), 
the government of K6nt and Gola was absorbed into that of Budaun. The 
same authority informs us that Akbar established or maintained a mint for 
copper coinage at Budaun. 

Akbar died in 1605, and in the history of the next few reigns Budaun 
is rarely mentioned. Occupied at first with the affairs of the 
Dakhin,and afterwards with civil war, the annalists find little 
time to devote to the politics of a provincial government. According to tradition, 
JaMngir ( 1 605-1627) appointed Nawab Farid Khan governor of Budaun. 4 Niyfiz 
Ahmad’s history of JElohilkhand mentions ono Ali Kuli Khan as governing there 
during the same reign ; but no authority is quoted, and it is possible that the 
writer may have assigned a mistaken longevity to the Ali Kuli who besieged 
Budaun in 1555. A clear sign of the decaying importance of Budaun itself was 
shown in the reign of the next monarch, Sb^hjahan (1627-1658). The head- 
quarters of the government were removed to Bareilly, hitherto an out-station 
in the same sarkdr ; but whether a corresponding change took place in the title 
of that sarkdr we cannot pretend to say. The names ofthree successive governors 

1 Abdul K&dir (Elliot, V., 501). 

* See Gazetteer article on Budaun. In the Inscription recording the restoration of 
the building Katb-ud-din is called the hoha (foster-brother) of prince Salim (afterwards the 
Emperor Jahiogir). Several villages in the Budaun district ate called Kutbpur after this 
governor. 

» Tartkh-i. Baddy 6ni (Elliot, V., 608). 

* Muhammad Karim’s memoir. 
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daring this reign— 'Abdullah Khfin, N&nak Chand, and Nazr Muhammad 
Kh&n— have been preserved to ns. The last mentioned ruler built in 1632 a 
masonry bridge over the Sot near Budann. It was afterwards destroyed bjr 
lightning, although some traces of it still exist. 1 In the time of Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707) a fresh territorial change was effected, and the governments of 
Budaun and Sambhal, corresponding with the modern division of Rohilkhand, 
were united under the old Hindu name of Katehir. The governor of the hew 
province, Makrand R:ii, fixed his headquarters at Bareilly. With the death of 
Aurangzeb began the dissolution of the Dehli empire and the rise of the 
Rohilla power. 

The Afghans who before long established their rule in Budaun belonged 
m t .. „ . ... to two great classes-— the Rohilla Path (ins of Katehir and the 
Bangash Pathans or dependants of the Farnkhabad gover- 
nor. The history of the former will be treated as a whole in the notice on the 
Bareilly district, and that of the latter in the Farukhabad notice ; but it remains 
here to describe briefly the vicissitudes of their sway in Budaun. The first 
to rise into prominence were the Bangash Path&ns. Their chief Muhammad 
Khdn was a cavalier of fortune, who in 1714 obtained from Farukhsiyar the 
fiefs of Bhojpur and Shamsabad. 2 The troubles in which towards the close 
of his reign the emperor was involved enabled Muhammad to become practi- 
cally independent. He assumed the title of Naw&b (viceroy) of Farukhabad, a 
city he had named in honour of his master; and on that master’s death in 
1719 took forcible possession of parganahs Budaun and Usahat.® But mean- 
while had begun the career of the Rohilla AH Muhammad. He was the adopted 
son of one Daiitl Khfin, who commencing life as a slave had murdered his master, 
turned mercenary, and in the beginning of the century obtained some villages 
in parganah Sat&si as a reward for his services against the Marhattas. 4 At 
the age of fourteen, in days when might was right, Ali Muhammad 
found himself fatherless.® But the natural energy of his character asserted 
itself. With a body of his father’s retainers he took service under various 


chiefs, and by fair means or foul had soon added considerably to the paternal 
estates iu Satfai. His success became assured when, for assistance rendered 


1 Muhammad Karim's memoir. The bridge was reconstructed 
traces that remain are more likely to be those of the restored than 
* In the modem diatrlct of Farukhabad. 


by the Rohillas, and the 
of the original building. 


* Siydr-ul-Atutokhdriu ; Tdrihh-i- Rohilkhand (quoted by Muhammad Karim). 

4 ? he “ I* 11 **®* lncluded Beol »» elready mentioned as the probable site of Ffroz Stub's fort 
rffiSSE* p^- h J! 1 L‘* , M. 78 Sl p « K . a ™’* Memoir . » nd «> «tWe contributed to the 


Calcutta Review by Mr. R. S. Whiteway, C. 8 ., 1875. 


4 'Jmdd-us Saddat (quoted by Muhammad Karim). 
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BIJKOR. 


BijnoR or BiJNAUR , 1 the most northern district in the Rohilkhand divi- 
sion, is also, if we except a part of Saharanpur, the most northern in th© 
plains of the North-Western Provinces. In shape a rude triangle, it is 
bounded on the north-east by the submontane road, which separates it from 
the foot of the Kumaun and Garhwdl hills ; on the west by the river Ganges, 
•which separates it from the Delira Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut 
(Merath) districts, and on its southern or south-eastern base by the Moradabad 
(Mur&dabad), Tarai, and Kumaun districts. The following parganahs of the 
districts already named march with Bijnor : in Kumaun, Kota; in Garhwdl, 
Talla Salan and Ganga Salan ; in Debra Dun, Sahajpur; in Saharanpur, Jawala- 
pur and Rurki ; in Muzaffarnagar, Gordhanpur, Bhukarhori, and Bhuma Sam- 
balhera ; in Meerut, Tarapur; in Moradabad, Hasanpur, Amroha, and Thakur- 
dwdra ; and in the Tarai, Kashipur. The geographical position of the district 
may be best described by giving the north latitude and east longitude of its 
three corners. The most eastern point, Ivoti ltao, is in latitude 29“ 27', longi- 
tude 78 59'; the most northern, Lalitpnr on the Ganges, in latitude 29° 58', 
longitude 78° 15'; and Kumhariya, situated in the extreme south-western angle, 
in latitude 29 65 , longitude <8 07 . From Koti ltao to Lalitpnr is 56 miles; 
from Lalitpur to Kumhariya 62; and from Kumhariya to Koti liio 57 miles. 
According to the most recent and accurate measurement, that of the revenue 


survey in 1868-70 the total area of Bijnor is 1,868 73 square miles, or 1,195,987 
statute acres. The total population by the last census ( 1872) was 737,153 souls. 2 

For purposes of revenue and gonoral administration the district is 
Administrative separated into five tahsils or sub-collectorates, which are 
sub-dmsu>ng. again subdivided into fifteen parganahs :-(l) The Najib- 
abad tahsil, containing the parganahs of Najibabad, Kiratpur, and Akbarabad, 
and an area of 455 91 square miles, has a somewhat rhomboidal form, and 
occupies the northern corner of the district. South of this tahsil, but flanking 
for some distance its south-west and south-east sides respectively, the Bijnor 
and Nagina tahsils fill the whole breadth of the district. (2) The former, 
Bijnor, has an area of 306 '01 square miles, and includes the parganahs of 
Mand£war, Bijnor, and Dardnagar, all bordered on their western sides by the 
Ganges. (3) The latter, Nagina, nils a space of 476'31 square miles, and 

pr .L ncipal authorities for this notire are the settlement report of Mr. A. M. Markham. 
O.S. 1874 ; the census reports of 1872 aud former years ; the annual reports ot various Govern- 
ment departments ; records of the Board of Revenue ; and. brief notes by different officials 
now or formerly posted at Bijnor. But these have not been the only sources of information ; 
and reference to several well-known writers, such as Sir H. Klliott and General Cunningham, 

b* ^fn b nnf?^ d ^ SC1 u ***** Pages of the notice. * Details of this population will 

»e found in the beginning of Bart III, * r 
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against the Sayyida of BArah, the emperor Muhammad ShAh (1719*1748) 
granted him the title of NawAb, and confirmed him in the possession of all the 
lands he had earned or seized. 1 He was now joined by another Rohilla who 
should have been his enemy, but who through his means was destined to play 
an important part in the future of Budaun. Rahmat Khfin was the son of 
the master whom DA&d KhAn had murdered, and might therefore be expected 
to have a blood-feud with DAtid’s adopted son. But Ali Muhammad was in 
need of an associate whose ancestry might in the eyes of the Rohillas atone 
for his own want of that convenience ; and Rahmat, who was in need of money, 
joyfully accepted his offer of an appointment in Rohilkhand 8 When the two 
men met, Ali laid his sword at the feet of Rahmat, and asked the latter to take 
vengeance if he wished it ; but the meeting thus theatrically begun ended 
theatrically with au embrace. 3 

In his invasion of India (1738-39) NAdir Shah did not penetrate so far as 
... „ . - Budaun. But its effects were felt in the advent of a crowd 

of Afghan refugees who, frightened from Dehli by his 
atrocities, flocked to AU Muhammad for employment. 4 Thus reinforced, the 
NawAb recommenced the annexation of bis neighbours’ domains, and even 
defeated the governor of Moradabad, who had been sent to punish his 
depredations. 6 By skilful negotiations he managed not only to avert the 
penalties of this open rebellion, but to obtain the recognition of his autho- 
rity over the greater portion of what are now the Budaun, Bareilly, and 
Moradabad districts. Victories which soon after attended his arms in Pilibhifc 
and Kumaun served to increase the jealousy which bis former successes 
had excited amongst dangerous rivals, and Safdar Jang, viceroy of Oudh, 
but better known under the title of the Nawdb Vazlr, had not to linger long in 
his search for a cause of quarrel. An affray in which his foresters were worsted 
by those of All Muhammad formed the fcsxt of a sermon preached to the empe- 
ror on the rebellious and aggressive nature of Rohillas. Muhammad ShAh 
was thus incited to eject that race from Rohilkhand, as Katehir had now come 
to be called. Advancing in person towards the Ganges, he at RdmghAt crossed 
over into parganah Gunnaur, while Ali Muhammad leaving his headquarters at 
Aonla, retired to Bangarh or Yiisafnagar, a fort he had himself erected in parganah 

1 Hamilton’s Rohillas, p. 47. 

* Tdrtkh-i- Rohilkhand (cited by Muhammad Karfm). 

8 Elliott’s Riflz Rahmat, pp. IS, 14, and Settlement Report, 1873, para. 36. 

4 Mr, Whiteway ’s essay, p. 4, 

8 The action took place on the banks of the Aril in parganah Bilan, not far above the point 
where that river enters the modern district , of Budaun. 
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comprises tlie parganahs of Nagina, Barh&pura, and Afzalgarh, the last 
occupying the eastern corner of the district. In the south-western corner, 
south of Bijnor talml, is situated (4), that of Chandpur, containing the 
parganahs of Baslita, Chdndpur, and Burhpur (or Nurpur), with an area 
of 308*02 square miles. The remainder of the district is occupied by (5) 
Dh&mpur tahsil, whose irregular outline, bounded by Nagina, Bijnor, 
Chandpur, and the frontier, includes the parganalis of Nihtaur, Dhampur (or 
Sherkot), and Siohara, with an area of 322*45 square miles. The district 
contains 2,955 villages or townships, of which 512 are in the Najibabad, 559 
in the Bijnor, 693 in the Nagina, 487 in the Chandpur, and 704 in the 
Dhampur tahsil s. 


The divisions of the district for judicial administrative purposes are 
different. The thdna or police circle is tho unit of criminal, and the mitnsifi 
of civil jurisdiction. The judge who tries cases on committal from tlie former 
and on appeal from both is that of Moradabad. Tho following table shows 
side by side the administrative and judicial divisions, with their population, 
area, and other statistics: — 
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Budaun. 1 Bis refuge was surrounded by forest, which was, however, too thin 
to present any obstacle to the advance of the imperial troops.* The intrigues 
of Safdar dang or the prestige of royalty had, moreover, induced most of his 
followers to desert him, and after a short siege he was compelled to surrender 
almost unconditionally (1745). The intercession of the prime minister, who 
feared and disliked Safdar Jang, saved the life of Ali Muhammad. Leaving his 
family .and effects at Budaun, he was taken to Dehli, but he was afterwards 
appointed commanding officer at Sirhind, his sons Abdu-llah and Faizu-llah 
being retained at Dehli as hostages for his good behaviour. 8 Badr Islam KhAn 
and Faridu-d-din Kh£n were appointed governors of Katehir. 4 The invasion 
of Ahmad RhiLn Abdfili in 1748 gave Ali Muhammad an opportunity of 
recovering his old domains. For his sons the hostages he had no fear, as 
' Ahmad Khan had obtained possession of their persons and sent them to 
Kandah&r, far beyond the reach of the Dehli emperor. On appearing in 
Bohilkhand, Ali Muhammad was joined by a host of his old followers, and as 
no troops coaid be spared to oppose him, he had little difficulty in re-annexing 
that province. In the same year Muhammad Shah died, being succeeded by 
his son Ahmad Shah. Ali Muhammad now joined heartily in the intrigues 
which gave his old enemy Safdar Jang the office of prime minister, and in 
return obtained notpnly an accession of territory, but an imperial confirmation of 
his title to the country he already hold. Thus was firmly and finally established 
the rule of the Rohillas in Katehir. 6 


Although not an old man, their chief did not live long to enjoy his reco- 
vered authority. A Complication of disorders, including dropsy and cancer, 
was hurrying him to his grave ; and gathering his officers around him, he made 
a last disposition of his worldly affairs. A will was executed by whioh his pos- 
sessions were distributed equally amongst his six sons. But 

Bahmat KMn. , , . , . , ^ ... 

as two of these were prisoners at a foreign court, and the 

remainder minors, Bahmat Kh&n was appointed regent (hdfit). App oi nt- 

ments of trust under Hafiz Rabmat were bestowed by the dying chief on 

other officers of Budaun notoriety : thus, Diiudi Khfin became commander, 

1 Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. 63.04 ; Elliott’* Life of Hifl* Rshmat, p. to | and Moh ammad 
Karim’s memoir. It should be remembered that moat of the present parganah Budaun at that 
time belonged to the Bsogash P&thius. Bat for the advice of Khim Kbin Bangash, All 
Muhammad would have fled to Kamann without opposing the emperor. 

1 It was on the occasion of his thirsty march towards Bsngash that Muhammad Bh&h rare 
to the muddy Sot the name of « Yar-l-Waftdir,” or faithful friend. * 

* The clemency shown towards All Muhammad compares favourably with the numerous 
executions of rebels after the Jacobite revolt wbieh frightened England in the — . a u * 
later eventa proved that All had been treated with mistaken lenience. 

4 Hamilton's Rohillas, pp. 64, SS t Elliott’s Hells Bahmat, p. 11, 

* Ibid., pp. S4, 88 } bat the date there given, 1748, Is wrong. 
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As a preliminary to fiscal reforms, the Emperor Akbar divided Hindustan 
. into stilus or provinces, sirkdrs or governments, dastura 

and area of eubdivi- or districts, and onahals or parganahs. About tiic iortietii 
8i0US ' year of his reign (159G), when the Ain-i-Akbari was 

compiled, most of the modern Bijuor was included in the Chdndpur dastur 
of sirkar Sumhlial, in the province of Duhli. Some portions, however, such 
as Gandaur and Azampur, which now constitute parganah Biishta, belonged 
to tbe neighbouring dastur of Sambhal, in the same sirkar ; while others, 
such as parts of Najibabad and Afzalgarh, lay in hill territory outside the 
limits of Akbar’s divisions. The exact limits of those divisions it is impossi- 
ble, after nearly three centuries of abundant changes and scanty history, 
to define; and tlio subject is indeed one rather for the antiquarian than the 
statist. The old parganah of Jalalabad became known as Najibabad when 
its headquarters took their name from Najib-ud-daula, the founder of Patbdn 

dominion in this part of Kohilkhand; but Jalalabad, from which it took its 

earlier name, is still a flourishing town within its boundaries. In 1842 a large 
addition was made to its area by the annexation of taluku Chandi fiom Guiihwal. 
Daranagar was formed from portions ot Bijnor and Jhalu in the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (1719-1748), hut obtained its present dimensions in 1844, 
when it absorbed most of the abolished parganahs Jlialu and Haldaur. 
Haldaur was itself a comparatively modern division, and will not bo found 
mentioned in tlio Ain-i-Akbari. Islamabad, deriving its name from a now 
deserted village, was annexed to Nagina in tlio second year of British rule 
(1802) - ; hut after the settlement of 1842 a part of it was again separated 
from Nagina in order to form the nucleus of parganah Barhapura. About 
the same time parganah Rebar was re-annexed to Alzalgarh, of which it must 
originally have formed an important part. It had, however, become a separate 
taluka before the advent of the English (1801). Bherkot has been renamed 
Ehampur, but the older title is still in use. Bashta, which was created out of 
the Akbari parganahs Gandaur and Azampur, used frequently to be called both 


Gandaur-Bashta and Azampur-Bdshta. This and Chdndpur were the principal 
contributors towards the formation of Burhpur in 1844. Further details of 
the vicissitudes through which the various parganahs have passed will be found 
in the fiscal history and Gazetteer portions of this notice. It will suffice here 
to mention that tlio whole district was on its cession to the East India Company 
included in that of Moradabad, aud known as tho “ northern division” of the 
latter. In 1817, it was constituted a separate charge, and in 1824 the head- 
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and Sard ar Kh£n 1 paymaster, of the troops, while Fateh Khan was made steward 
of the household (Kh&nsAmdn). Not long after maturing this arrangement 
Ali Muhammad died (1749), 2 and Safdar Jang recommenced his intrigues 
for the possession of Rohilkhand. As one of his cat’s paws Safdar employed 
Kaim Kh&n Bangash, who had succeeded his father Muhammad as 
Naw&b of Farukhabad and master of the Budatin and Usahat parganabs. 
The Rohillas and the house of Bangash had hitherto ruled amicably side 
by side ; and when the former were attacked by the imperial troops in 
1745, K&itn Khan had given Ali Muhammad some advice that was probably 
disinterested. 3 Safdar now succeeded in obtainiug from Dehli an order appoint- 
ing the Bangash governor of Rohilkhand, and directing him to take possession 
of that country. 4 The chief authorities differ as to the manner in which this 
order was received by the parties concerned, but it is probable that both viewed 
with apprehension a dangerous and exhausting struggle, which was likely to 
benefit the victor less than Safdar Jang. Negotiations of a poaceful character, 
certainly took place; but they failed, and Kaim Khan entered Rohilkhand 
with an army of about 60,000 men. The Rohillas marched from Aonla with 
less than half that force, and met him between the villages of Daunri and Ra- 
sulpur in his own parganah of Budaun. Here a fierce battle ensued. At its out- 
set the Rohillas suffered great havoc from the enemy's artijlery ; but two bril- 
liant charges led by Ddndi Kh4n and Hdfiz Rahinat respectively turned the 
fortune of the day, and tbe death of Kaim Khau completed the rout of the 
enemy. H&fiz Rahmat now took possession of the Bangash camp, and despatched 
the corpse of its late master to Farukhabad for interment (1750). 6 The peasants 
around Daunri still show the battle-field, and tremble as on stormy nights they 
hear the din of phantom armies contending in the sky. 6 By this victory the 
Rohillas became masters of parganahs Budaun and Usahat, of which Fateh Khan 
was appointed governor. 

Safdar Jang at once consoled himself for the defeat of Kaim Khan by 
annexing that chiefs territory of Farukhabad, But Kdim’s son Ahmad suc- 
ceeded in regaining his heritage, and inflicted two severe defeats, first on Safdar’s 


1 Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. 89, 93. 

* The date is taken from Hamilton. Elphlnstone represents Ali Muhammad asdead in J748- 
but this can hardly be accurate, as Ali did n )t even recover Rohilkhand until after the Abdali 
invasion of that year. Elliott adopts the same date as Elphiastone (1 1 til H.), and Mr Whifawnv 
buries All Muhammad in 1750, wnueway 


8 See preceding page. 

4 A similar order had already been obtained in favour of one Kufcb-ud-dm, who while trarel 

lhn^t^L“,L hl «- ppo i? t ^ e “.* T 8l ?‘“ b £ tl ? e Rohilla8 - But this affair will be mentioned in 

the notice on the Bijnor district, where it took place. 

9 Elliott’s Hfifiz Rahmat, pp. 30, 81. 

6 Mr. Whiteway’s essay, p. 9. 
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quarters were transferred from Naglna to Bijnor, when the district assumed 
its present name. 


Physical features. For I )ur P oses of description the Bijnor district may be 

separated into three well-marked natural divisions : — 

(1) The Bh&bar forest, which forms a fringe along the whole of the north- 
eastern border, and as the district narrows towards its northern angle, occupies 
its whole breadth ; (2) the hill country which north of the Paili Kao river 
succeeds the first tract, occupying the northern angle itself; and (3) the cul- 
tivated champaign which covers the remainder of the district surface, and may 
be subdivided into uplands or bdngar and k/iddir or alluvial basins. 

The whole length of the north-eastern border is flanked by a chain of 
The Bhubar forest low momilains > wllicl1 as a sub-range of the Him&laya cor- 


responds with the Siwaliks west of the Ganges, and as a 
matter of convenience rather than precision may be called the Garliwdl hills. 
On the Bliabar or slope between these hills and the open country lies the forest 
tract. Until 186(> the frontier of Bijnor extended to the foot of the hills, follow- 
ing their base lino in all its indentations. But as this boundary was every- 
where irregular, and in some places uncertain, the submontane road from 
Koti Kao to Lalitpur was in that year substituted as the border. Tlie forest 
tract is now therefore bounded in Bijnor by the submontane road and the 


cultivated plain, betweon 'which and the woodlands no marshy belt or tardi 
interposes, as elsewhere, its malarious barrier. The belt of forest covers an 


average breadth of about four miles within the road, and of tho three parganahs 
thiough which it extends, is widest in Najibabad and narrowest in the northern 
corners of Barhapura and Afzalgarh. It has a total area of 370*03 square 
miles, of which about 206 are situated in Najibabad alone. In some places the 
tree forest is unbroken throughout the whole breadth of the bolt, but in most it 
is interspersed with grassy glades, on which numerous cattle may be seen graz- 
ing. The timber grown throughout the greater portion of the tract is of little 
value for constructive purposes, consisting largely of dhak (/In tea frondosa), 
semal (. Bombast Malabaricum), and other inferior trees. But east of Kehar 
in parganah Afzalgarh there is a block of sal (Shorea robusta ) forest measuring 
over 25 square miles ; and a few far smaller plantations of tho same valuable 
timber tree may be found scattered at rare intervals over the rest of tho belt. 
The shisham or Indian rosewood (. Dalbergia Sissoo) is also found in fair quan- 
tity. Imperfect diffusion of water may perhaps account for the general dearth 
of fine trees ; but small trees are not without their value, and those of Bijnor 
furnish enormous quantities of firewood and charcoal to this and the neigh- 
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deputy, and afterwards on Safdar himself. He next carried the war into the 
Naw&b Vazir’s own province of Oudh ; and Safdar, 
Troubles with Oudh. ^eing hard-pressed and determined to humble the Pathdns 

at any price, called iu the aid of the Marhattaa. 1 And now followed a 
struggle in which the Budaun district was again concerned. Reinforced 
by the horsemen of Sindia and Holkar, and by a contingent of J&ts under 
Sftraj Mai, Safdar Jang advanced on Farukhabad. Alarmed at the approach 
of this irresistible force, Ahmad Khdn crossed over into Rohilkhand, where 
he had succeeded in enlisting the support of Sddullah 2 and Fateh Khan. 
Hdfiz Rahmat and the other Rohilla chiefs somewhat foolishly held aloof from 
what they considered a dangerous alliance. They should either have prevented 
two of their number from joining Ahmad, or have joined him themselves with 
.their whole available force. On finding Farukhabad empty, Safdar Jang des- 
patched a body of Marhatta horse up the Ganges to take possession of the 
Ramghat ferry near Asadpur, and himself advanced more leisurely in the same 
direction. On reaening RamgMt he appears to have crossed the river with 
little opposition; and halting a few days at Asadpur, he wrote thence to the 
* Rohilla chiefs demanding, in the name of the crown, tribute for the past three 
years. They now saw the folly of having neglected earlier preparations for the 
war to which by the action of SAdullah and Fateh they stood committed. 
Without returning an answer they marched to support their friends, who with 
Ahmad Khdn were retiring northwards before the advancing enemy. Before, 
however, a junction could bo effected, Safdar Jang attacked the latter near Isl&m- 
nagar. The Rohilla and Bangash forces, amounting to little more than 12,000 
men, were completely outnumbered, and suffered a crushing defeat (1751) * 
Fearing that a similar disaster might befall his own army, HAfiz Rahmat retreat- 
ed to the foot of the Himalayas, where in the following year the Rohillas were 
reduced to terms. They gave bonds for an indemnity and tribute, and Safdar 
handed these documents over to the Marhattas in part payment of the reward 
he had promised (1752), 


On his second invasion of the PanjAb in that year, Ahmad ShAh AbdAli, 


Partition of Rohilkhand. 


with a view to gaining the friendship of the Rohillas, 
released the two captive sons of Ali Muhammad and 


1 Elphinstone's Hist., Bk. XII chap. 4; Hamilton's Rohillas, pp. 101, 104; Elliott's Hiflas 
Rahmat, pp, 35, 40. 

s Sadullah was a youthful son of Ali Muhammad- 

* Hamilton's Rohillas, pp. 1 07- 1 [0. Elliott's “ Life of H4flz Rahmat” represents that chief as 
present at the engagement, which is described as a drawn battle. But this account is based on the 
Golist&n-i- Rahmat of Rahmat’s own son, 
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bouring districts. The forest tract is, moreover, an extremely profitable pastur- 
age. Its landlords in some places demand as much as six annas yearly for each 
buffalo grazed, and two annas for every hoad of other horned cattle. As what 
some grammarians w T ould call the u classifier ” for cattle happens to bo u head’ 

( rds ) in Hindustani as well as English, it is strange to find that this rate is 
called puchhi or tail fee. But the grasses of the woodland glades have often a 
marketable value over and above that which they possess as a fodder for 
ruminants. The taller varieties are used as material for thatching, baskets, 
matting, and ropes. 

Were the forest tract properly irrigated it might prove fit for something 
better than the pasturage of cattle and the growth of inferior timber. Except 
where cut up by ravines or the rocky beds of torrents, the soil is everywhere 
culturable, and proofs are not wanting that it was formerly tilled by a flourish- 
ing agricultural population. “ Much of the land,” writes Mr. Markham, “ which 
is now covered with dense forest must in bygone ages have been undor culti- 
vation, and many of the tracts now denizened only by the tiger and the chital 
(spotted deer), or at best inhabited only in the healthy season by a nomad few, 
must have supported a thriving and settled population. All over the forests 
ancient masonry remains aro met with, sometimes covering the face of the 
country for several miles, and attesting the stability of the population of the 
day. The principal remains of this nature are those at Pir Zahir Diwan, 1 Sayyid 
Bhura and Dharmtigarhf, on the Kot&wali river, in the north ; Chandanwala or 
Munavvar Jur, also called Garhi Mor Dhaj (Mayura Dhvaja), to the east of the 
town of Najibabad, and Parasmith, east of the town of Barhapura. There are 
numerous others of less extent. Mango groves of great age, ancient stone 
sculptures, masonry wells, and other relics ot vanished human life are met 
with all over the forests, and choked with the rank jungle growth of centuries 
of neglect stand eloquent in their muteness, evidences of an once settled and 
opulent population.” Sir Henry Elliot remarks that we cannot be far wrong 
in supposing the forest tract to have shared the fortunes of the Gorakhpur 
jungle, which according to Chinese travellers was the site of flourishing towns 
before the fourth, while showing signs of deterioration in the seventh, cen- 
tury. From this period until the times of Musalman rule, when it is des- 
cribed as wild and inhospitable, wo hear nothing more of the submontane 
country. The Musalmdns woro indeed unable, though by no means unwilling, 
to extend their territories to the foot of the hills; and this fact tends to prove 
that in their day the forests were even inor9 impenetrable and unhealthy than 

1 Otherwise Zain-ul-ibidin. 
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sent them to Roliilkliaud, with the recommendation that they should bo placed 
in possession of the domains bequeathed to them by their father s will. H&fiz 
Rahmat was of courso unwilling to sacrifice his authority in this manner, and 
after Rohilkhand had been purposely so divided amongst the sons of Ali Mu- 
hammad as to ensure their quarrelling amongst themselves, a fresh arrange- 
ment was adopted, by which the eleven parganahs now constituting the Budaun 
district wero divided as follows (1754): Rajpura, Asadpur, Islamnagar, Bisauli, 
and Satiisi wore assigned to Rahmat’s cousin, Dundi Khan ; Fateh Khan 
retained possession of Budaun and Usaliat, whilo Abdullah Khan, who alone of 
all Ali Muhammad’s sons obtained a footing in this district, was established in 
possession of Ujhaui and Sahas wun. Kot was given to tho paymaster Sard&r 
Khan in return for expenses incurred by him during the late hostilities, and 
Salimpur Hafiz Ralimat. kept for himself. 1 Tho monuments of their rule left 
by Dundi Khan at Bisauli, by Fateh Khiin at Budaun and Usahat, and by 
Abdullah Khan at Ujhaui will be referred to in tho Gazetteer articles on thoso 
towns. The emperor Ahmad Shah and the Nawab Vazir Safdar Jang died in 
17 54, the former being succeeded by Alamgir II., and the latter by his son Shujd- 
ud-daula. Tho events of tho next, few years may bo passed over very briefly. 
In 1757 Ahmad Shall Abdali again invaded India, and on his departure Rohil- 
khand suffered from a M u'liatta incursion; but neither of these ovonts affected 
tho district of Budaun. In 1759 tho throne became temporarily vacant by the 
murder of Alamgir lb, the last Dehli emperor that need bo mentioned in this 
narrative ; and in the same year took place tho fourth Abdali invasion. The 
invader was assistod by tho Rohillas, and as both Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi 
Kh&n wore concerned in tho campaign, his army must have included a large 
contingent from Budaun. The Rohillas did not, however, distinguish themselves 
at tho battle of Pan i pat in 1761. Hardly more than six mouths after that 
event Abdullah Khan, who had become a professed ascetic, and, according to the 
practice of his order, affected to chorish venomous reptiles, diod from tho bite of 
a pet snake at Ujhaui, 2 and was succeeded by his son Nasrullah. To tho 
famine of the same year some allusion has been already made, p. 33. 

For the next eight years Budaun matters linger out of sight, but in tho 
Mftihattas. meanwhile the allied Rohilla and Marhatta forces 

undei Hafiz Rahmat and Holkar had been defeated 
by their future masters, tho English, in tho Dutib. The same country was in 
1769 invaded by tho Marbattaa, who seem to have by this time complotcly 

1 Mr. Court’s Budaun Memoir, p t 2 

U Hamilton’s Rohillas, p. k j0# 
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at present. It is possible that their very inaccessibly caused these wilds to 
be chosen, from the earliest times, as a site for cities of refuge ; and what are 
now ruins may once have harboured the Buddhist flying before the persecut- 
ing Hindu, or the turbulent Rajput chieftain pursued by the governors of 
Sambhal or Budaun. Some account of the Mordhvaj and Parasnath remains 
will be given in the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

_ Of the total forest area over 100 square, miles (64,075 

Government for- x % 

eats. acres) are Government property, and may be classified as 

follows : — 


I. — Under the control of Go- \ 

vernment itself. ) 2. 

II. — Let by Government to j 

private lessees. 


Forest in ilaka Chandi, parganah 
Najibabad ... 

Forest east of Rchar, parganah 
Afzalgarh ... ... 

Three nominal villages in ilaka 
Chandi ... 

One in parganah Barbdpura 


Acres, 

39,379 

20,058 

2,113 

2,525 


Total ... f 4,075 

No. 1. lies in the extreme north of the district, and fills tlio groater 
portion of the triangle based on the Raw&san river to the south-east, and 
flanked by the submontane road and the Ganges on its north-east and western 
sides respectively. About 30,000 acres of this forest liavo of late years been 
let by the Forest Department to the Government canal foundry and workshops 
at Rurki in Saharanpur, for the purpose of supplying the latter with char- 
coal ; the remainder is managed by the Collector of Bijnor, who on bohalf of 
the Forest Department yearly leases it to various contractors. The same officer 
has the control of No. 2, which occupies the eastern corner of the district, 
and includes the large plantation of sal timber already mentioned. No. 3 
has been let to private farmers on clearing leases, i.e ., on condition that they 
extend cultivation by the partial clearance of tho forest ; and No. 4 has been 
leased for thirty years to the Tajpur family. No officers of the Forest Depart- 
ment are attached to this district, but their place is supplied and their duties 
are performed by the Collector ; and tho results of that officer’s management 
during the past five years may be shown as follows: — 


Tear. 

Gross receipts. 

Charges. 

Net income credited to 
Forest Department. 

1878-73 

1873- 74 ... 

1874- 73 

1875- 76 
1874-77 

Total 

Rs. a. p. 
17,402 5 2 

14,139 14 11 

11,262 5 3 

16,876 2 6 

5,945 13 1 

Rs. a. p. 

3,635 8 4 

2,091 4 4 

3,971 10 10 

3,273 9 2 

2,989 14 10 

Ks. a. p. 
13,766 12 10 

11,448 10 7 

7,290 10 5 

13,602 9 4 

2,955 14 3 

65,626 8 1 ! 

16,561 15 6 | 

49,065 * 9 6 
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recovored from v the effects of their chastisement at Panipat. On his march 
to join Ahmad Klnin Bangash against these marauders Hafiz Rahmat passed 
through Budaun and Usahat, intending to cross the Ganges at Kadir Chauk. 
But some information received at the latter place altered his design, and after 
baiting for a few days at Sahaswan, lie marched clown the left bank of tlio 
river to cross it at Fatehgarh. 1 The result of this campaign was the complete 
discomfiture of the Rohillas, Their power was yet further weakened in 1770 
by the death at Bisauli of Dundi Khan, who was succeeded in his Budaun 
possession by his sons Mahibullah and Fatelmllali. In the succeeding year; 
the Marhattas, following up their successes of 176S), ravaged Rohilkhand, while 
the rulers of Budaun — Rahmat, Fateh, Sirdar, Fatelmllali and Muhibb- 
ullah — fled northwards. 2 But in 1772 Rahmat entered into an offensive and 
defensive treaty with the Nnw&b Vazir Shuja-ud-daula, promising to pay tho 
latter a subsidy of about £400,000 for his assistance. This troaty, which 
was hereafter to exercise a decisive influence on the fate of the Iiohilla 
power, was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, tho English commander- 
in-chief. Shortly after its execution tho Marhattas withdrew, and tho aged 
Sardar Khiin of Kot expired, leaving that parganali to his sons Ahmad and 
Mir Muhammad KMn. The elder son Ahmad, who had succeeded to his 
father’s office of paymaster, was before long engaged with his younger brother 
in a quarrel about the division of their patrimony. Finding that no redress 
could be obtained from Hdfiz Rahmat, who favoured the claims of his sonior, 
Mir Muhammad took up arms aud seized possession of Aharfit. 8 Rahmat now 
sent Fateh Kh^n against the insurgents, and Mir Muhammad was defeated and 
takenprisoner on the banks of the Sot. 4 Barely had this insurrection been 
quelled when one of Rahmat’s own sons, InAvat, rebelled against him. The 
wily father induced his son, by tho promise of forgiveness and the Salfmpur 
parganah, to proceed towards the latter slightly attended. On his way Inayat 
was, not without some fighting, captured ; and ho was afterwards relentlessly 
banished ( 1772). 6 

The treaty with Shujd-ud-daula had been signed in J nne, and in November, 
The English ap- when the floods of the rainy season had subsided, tho 
P® 1 ** Marhattas advanced towards the Ganges with the intention 

of invading Rohilkhand. On their way to Rfimgluit they despatched a message 
demanding from the Rohilla chiefs payment of the sums for which t venty 

1 Elliott’s Hafiz Rahmat, pp. 89-90. 

9 Ibid, and Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. 161-166, 

3 Vide nuprn , p 45. 

4 Hamilton, p. . 80 . 

s EHioit, pp. 110-lU ; Hamilton’s RohiHis, p ieo. 
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The hill country. 


The rest of the forest area, not Government property, amounts to some 
172,796 acres, of which no less than 40,495 are hold free of revenue by Raja 
Shivaraj Singh of Kashipur. 

We now como to our second division of tho district, the liill country in 
its extreme northern corner. The Cli&ndi hills, enclosed 
within that corner by the Paili Rao river, are a spur of tho 
Garhwdl range before referred to, and apparently resemble in their geological 
formation the Siw&liks on the opposite bank of the Ganges. They cover a space 
of about 25 square miles, and their highest point — 1,928*7 feet above sea 
level — is the Great Trigonometrical Survey station on the peak noxt to the south 
of that crowned by Chandi temple. With the exception of one or two heights 
in Mirzapur, this is the highest elevation to be found in the regulation districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. Its summit is 958 feet above the plain from 
which it abruptly springs, while that plain is 970 feet above sea level ; and 
here it may be mentioned that, excluding the Chandi hills, the average height 
of the district above the sea is 800 feet. The Chandi hills themselves are 
barren, bleak, and rugged. Their valleys and lower slopes are indeed shaded 
by stunted sal, bambu, and other less useful trees ; hut these and a few almost 
worthless grasses are their only vegetation. 

The remainder of the district is an open and highly cultivated plain, 
which, though chased hero and there by ravines and the 
beds of rivers, or embossed with sandy ridges, presents little 
variation of level. These sand-hills demand some further notice. Cradled on 
the shores of the Ganges, they used yearly to be blown further eastwards by 
the gusts of the prevailing west wind. For the most part, however, thay have 
now become stationary, being bound together by the roots of weeds and scrub ; 
and there are left few which in years of favourable rain cannot be made to pro- 
duce barley or the coarser crops. They are to be found overlying the good soil 
in various parts of tho district, but chiefly towards the south-west, in the Chand- 
pur tahsil. As tillage is almost absent in the forest and hill tracts, the culti- 
vated area of Bijnor coincides pretty closely with the deq or open country. 
Of that area 64 per cent, is bdngar and the remainder Ichddir , terms which 
have been already explained to mean uplands and alluvial basins respectively. 

About the bdngar there is little to be said. Its soil always 
contains sand, and the quality of that soil of course varies 
in inverse ratio to the quantity of siliceous matter ; but the sand is seldom so 
predominant as to render the land unculturable. A small proportion of sand is, 


The open country. 


Bangar. 
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however, required to make any soil productive; and that proportion is generally 
Kh&din possessed by the clayey khadir lands. These lands always 1 

lie along the past or present beds of streams, and the most 
important tract of khddir is that adjoining the Ganges, on the western fron- 
tiers of parganahs Kiratpur, Mandawar, Bijnor, Daranagar, and JBashta. In* 
the northernmost of the riparian parganahs, Najibabad, its presence is less 
marked. It has an average breadth of two miles, and its western fringe, on 
the immediate bank of the river, is usually reserved for pasturage or the 
growth of thatching grasses and tamarisk. Such foreshore lands lower down 
the Ganges would bo called bela , and it is possible that the dread of inundation^ 
may in some cases prevent their being cultivated. Towards its southern end, in 
parganah Bashta, the Gangetic khadir lies very low— in some places, indeed, 
below the level of the river. “ Much of it,” writes Mr. Markham, “ especi- 
ally those parts lying immediately under the sloping bank which divides the 
kh&dir from the bangar, is a mere swamp, and grows even rice only in its drier 
parts. This swamp is, however, gradually drying up and lessening in extent,, 
and the spots are not few in which, in years of moderate rains, rice cannot 
be grown. Splendid crops of rice are now annually cut in a spot where thirty 
years ago a tiger was shot, and where an elephant was lost in the then almost 
bottomless quagmire.” It may be added that loss than forty years ago wild ele- 
phants were occasionally seen hero . 1 Next in importance to the Ganges khddir 
come those of the Khoh 2 and Ramganga rivers in parganahs Nagina, Barh&pura^. 
Dhampur, and SioMra, perhaps the most productive of alluvial traots in the 
North-Western Provinces. The whole open country of parganah Afzalgarh is 
occupied by the khadir of the Rdmganga and Phika rivers. Lastly, there is a 
fertile tract of this kind on the banks of the classic Malin, near its confluence 
with the Ganges in parganahs Kiratpur and Mandawar, but especially in the 
former. 


In the rest of the district, as in tho khadir tracts, the soils divide them- 
goila# selves into four natural classes — mattiydr , bMr, siw&i , and 

bJmr-siw&i. Of these the two former may be called primary,, 
and the two latter derivative. Mattiyar is clay land or argillaceous soil. In 
seasons of suitable moisture it is highly productive, but in times of drought it* 
cracked and fissured surface bakes so hard as to become quite unworkable. It 
is seldom either manured or irrigated, and though bearing all crops is chiefly 
sown with rices. Bhur is sandy or siliceous soil, and, like mattiydr, is rarely 

1 So writes the Collector and Settlement Officer, Mr. R, Ker-Dick, in 1841. 2 In Garhwal 

the name of this river is written and pronounced Kob. 
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manured or watered. The poorest of all the soils here mentioned, it produces 
indifferent crops of all kinds, but is best adapted for the coarser grains of t e 
autumn harvest-jodr, bdjra, and urd. With these it is principally cultivated, 
and to see either sugarcane or cotton planted on it is extremely rare. e 
reverse of bhur, siwai is the richest of the soils here mentioned, and its name 
indeed denotes that it is superior or exceptional in quality. 1 In some other 
parts of Kohilkhand and the North-Western Provinces it is known as dumat, 
and in some parts of the Dudb as rausli. It is a rich light-coloured loam, 
compounded of clay and sand (that is, mattiy&r and bhur), the proportion of 
the latter being, however, slight. The presence ol the sand renders it crumbly 
and pulverulent. Siwdi is capable of bearing any crop, but it is reserved 
chiefly for the more valuable staples, cotton, sugar, and wheat, and almost al 
the available manure and irrigation is spent in assisting it to produce t eso 
growths. Bhur- siwai is siwai with a greater admixture of sand. In point ot 
fertility it is, however, considered inferior not only to siwai, but also to mattiydr. 
Its better lands yield good cotton, as well as fair sugarcane, wheat, and barley; 
but like bhur, it is chiefly sown with the coarser grains and oilseeds ot the 
autumn harvest. It is seldom watered, but generally obtains whatever manure 
can be spared from the siwdi soil. The following statement shows how the 
various soils just described are distributed over that portion of the district which, 
being revenue-paying as well as cultivated, has been subjected to a detailed 



Siwai. 

Mattiyar. 

Bhur-siwai. 

Bhur. 

| Total. 

Assessed and cultivated area in 
acres . ••• 

Percentage of ditto 

340,402 

57*6 

109,139 

18 5 

63,546 

107 

78,169 

13*2 

591,256 

100*0 


±0 tne sous nere meuuvuuu a mm ^ 

viz., that of manured soils. These may of course belong to any of the four 
natural classes ; but, as already noticed; the siwdi and bhur-siwdi lands are 
those which have the best chance of being manured, especially if they be patt- 
ern, or in the immediate neighbourhood of a village. 

From the last column of the above table jt will be seen that the assessed 
cultivation of the district occupies less than half its area ; 

Waste lands. buJ . , f wo ad(]ed to th ; s cultivation that of the unassessed 

• 1 That name is derived from sitca,siwde t more, better, except. Mr. Markham translates 
siwfii as “ extra good soil.” 
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revenue-free and fee-simple estates, the proportion would rise to somewhat over 
a half. The uncultivated portion of the district may be broadly divided into 
arable and barren waste. The former amounts in all to 360,208 acres, and 
includes old waste (143,581 acres) ; new waste (45,310 acres) ; culturable forest 
(157,470 acres); and groves or orchards (13,847 acres). Old waste is untim- 
bered land which has either never been cultivated, or was abandoned more 
than three years before survey. New waste is land which was cultivated within 
the preceding three years. The barren area amounts to 146,065 acres. It 
includes unculturable jungle (7,810 acres) and land otherwise barren (138,255 
acres), whether occupied by village sites, sterile hills, or sand-banks. There are 
no iisar 1 plains in the district. 

Some of the Bijnor streams have been already named, but it remains to 

describe the river system in detail. Tn the submontane por- 
Rivers. ... 1 

tion of the district, along the north-eastern border, the slope 

of the country and direction of its drainage are of courso at right angles to the 
trend of the hills — that is, from north-east to south-west. In the opon country, 
on the other hand, in the centre and west of the district, the inclination of the 
surface and course of the streams is nearly from north to south. The average 
fall of the surface from north-cast to south-west, calculated from Kaldgarh at 
the foot of the Garhw&l hills to RAmpur Nazrdna on the southern frontier, is 
3*25 feet per milo : the former being 860*5 and the latter 719*2 feet above the 
sea, while the direct distance between them is 43 miles. The average fall from 
north to south, reckoned from the plain below Chandi Peak to the lowest 
point in the south-west corner of Bashta, is 4 9 feet per mile, as the former is 
970 and the latter 687 feet above the sea, while the distance between them is 58 
miles. Having thus described the conditions under which they flow, we may 
turn to the streams themselves. The rivers of Bijnor may be classified as 
those which, quitting the Garhwdl hills, enter the district on its north-eastern 
border ; and those which, rising within the district itself, water its central 
and southern parganahs. 


In the first class are included the Paili Rdo, Rawasan, KotdwAli, Malin, 
Sukhrao or Stikron, Khoh, R&mganga, Dhara, Banaili, Peli, and KotirAo ; 
in the second the G&ngan, Ban, Karula, and Choiya. There remain one 
or two small streams which cannot be placed in either class. The Gangar&m 
andLakkarhdn, for instance, neither issue from the hills of Garhwdl nor traverse 
the southern portions of the district. They both rise in the Najibabad forests, 
and, though locally regarded as channels of the Malin, are in reality only 

1 See Budaun, pngc 32, 
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tributaries of that river. The Ganges and Phika or LaldhAng, which skirt res- 
pectively the whole of the western and a small part of the south-eastern border, 
may be excluded from the list, as rather outside the district than of it. The 
former becomes navigable by vessels of small burden opposite Nagal in par- 
ganah Najibabad. 

In a south-westerly direction through the forests of the same parganah,and 
nearly parallel to one another, flow the Paili Rao, Rawasan, 
w&san , and Kot&waii" anc * Kotdw&li. In their course from the Garhw&l hills to the 
Ganges they are nowhere bridged. Most northern of these is 
the Paili R&o, which drains a large mountain surface in Garh wal and amongst those 
Chandi hills whose southern base it skirts, but, except during and immediately 
after the rainy season, carries no stream. “ Its deeply-worn banks and chan- 
nels, the enormous boulders which it has carried down, and the huge trees 
whose torn and mangled trunks line its cold-weather bed, are so many silent 
evidences of the terrific force of the torrent in its short term of power.” The 
Rawasan and Kotawali, on the other hand, hold more or less water all the year 
round, the latter flowiug south of the former, and both south of the Paili Rao. 
Neither flows during the rains with so furious a torrent as that river. The Ra- 


wasan does good service as an irrigator in the upper, the Kotawali in the mid- 
dle and lower portions of its course. The former disappears in mid career be- 
neath a shingle of small boulders and pebbles, to re-issue only just before meet- 
ing the Ganges near Tantwala. The latter, sometimes entered in maps as tho 
R&o, 1 has completely swept away the old fort of Asafgarh, which once stood 
beside its mouth. 

Also a tributary of the Ganges, the Malin has a longer and more south- 

, , westerly course than any of the streams already mentioned. 
The Malm, M*Iini, T • r 

or Erineses. issuing from the Garh wal hills, it enters this district in three 

separate channels, known as the MAlin, Riwari, and Ratnal, 
and flowing through Najibabad, Riratpur, and Bijnor, falls into the Ganges at 
B6oli, on the border between the latter parganah and Mandawar. Joined by 
the Gangar&m after a very short course, and by the LakkarhAn after a 
somewhat long one, the Malin is rejoined by the Riw&ri three miles above, and 
by the RatnAl three miles below, the town of Najibabad. The Malin is proba- 
bly the same as the Erineses 2 mentioned about 300 B.C. by the Greek ambas- 
sador Megasthenes ; and it is certainly identical with the MAlini of the draraa- 

term applied to most torrents in this district, and is by itself insuflS- 

0f 2 rt 8eems probable that the people of Mandawar, as 

the hnnira Y lvien d© St. Martin, may be the Mathce of Megasthenes, who dwelt on 

of/nShvl? Erineses. If so, that river must be the M*lin.”— The Ancient Geography 
J India, by Major-General Alex. Cunningham, London, 1871 : rol. I., pp. 349-50. 
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tist K&liddsa, who flourished some 240 years later. In his play of Sakuntala 
the latter gives us a beautiful though perhaps idealized picture of the Mdlin 
scenery. The king Dushmanta pursues an antelope into a level plain beside 
the Malin, and in the course of the chase both the hunter and his quarry enter 
a forest on the banks of that stream. The deer at length finds sanctuary in a 
hermitage, where the king is induced to spare its life, and pauses to admire the 
beauties of the river and the scene. “ Even the surface of the water, ” he 
exclaims, “ is reddened, with lines of consecrated bark, which float down its 
stream. Look again ; the roots of yon trees are bathed in the waters of holy 
pools, which quiver as the breeze plays upon them.” In the trees themselves 
parroquets are feeding their unfledged young ; and on the shady greensward 
wander those deer of whom one has lately escaped the arrows of the king. In- 
cense is rising from before the neighbouring shrine. “ The Chakrav&ka 1 is call- 
ing her mate on the banks of the Malini,” or dabbling amongst its pink 
water-lilies, while the air resounds with the blithe cry of the Indian cuckoo. 
“ In this landscape,” says Dushmanta, when conversing afterwards with 
a painter, “ I wish to see represented the river Malini, with some amorous 
flamingoes on its green margin ; further back must appear some hills near the 
mountain Himalaya surrounded with herds of chamaras.” 2 It was while 
gazing on this sylvan scone that jtho king first beheld the lovely Sakuntala, clad 
in a mantle of woven bark and busy amongst her flowers. It was alono- the 
banks of the M&lin that, after their wedding, she journeyed towards the court 
of her spell-estranged husband ; and we may hope that, as foretold in the play, 
they spent their declining days together amid the peaceful beauties of the sacred 
grove beside that stream. 3 The river is perennial, save in years of drought. 

All the remaining rivers, except the Choiya, are affluents of the Ramganga 

The SukhrSo. 0r its tributaries - Tbe Sukhrao or Sukron, a stream resemb- 
ling in character the Ha wd sail and Kot&wali, passes from 
the Garhwal hills through the extreme eastern corner of Najibabad, and meets 
the Khoh in the adjoining parganah of Barhapura. Its course is from north 
to south, and has a total length in this district of about 9| miles. On quitting 
the hills further to the east, the Khoh is joined by an even larger stream, the 
Sanneh, and thus reinforced enters Barhapura, flowing for 
B&mganga. some distance almost parallel to the Sukhrao. Passing 

onwards in a southerly direction, it becomes the boundary 
between Barhapura and Nagina ; but on entering Dhampur turns towards 

1 The Brihmani duck (anas casarca). 8 The Yak (Bo» grunnient). » See 

work* of Sir W. Jones, 1799, rol. VI., “ Sakuntala,” a translation that will weli repay per u sal. 
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the south-east, and falls into the Rdmganga near the south-eastern corner of 
that parganah. It has in this district a course of about 34 miles, and a 
mean fall of about 8£ feet per mile. The Rdmganga enters the district at 
K&l&garh on the border between Barhdpura and Afzalgarh, and curving to- 
wards the west, forms the common boundary of the two parganahs. It then 
turns southwards, and crossing the western corner of Afzalgarh, again becomes 
the boundary of that parganah, separating it from Dhdmpur and Siohdra ; after 
this it leaves the district, having accomplished a distance as the crow flies of 
22 miles, with a mean fall of 7 feet per mile. Neither the Khoh nor Rdmganga 
is anywhere bridged. Both receive the drainage of a largo mountain area, and 
are therefore liable to sudden though quickly subsiding floods. During such 
floods they are impassable, although neither contains much water in the dry 
season. From June to September the Rdmganga can be crossed only in boats, 
but at other times of the year it is, like the Khoh, fordable in many places. 
Both rivers abound in quicksands, and are highly capricious in the choice of 
their beds ; but in both respects the Rdmganga is more to be dreaded than tho 
Khoh. Neither is without value as a means of transport, and in the rainy season 
flotillas of logs, bound often for distant destinations, may be seen drifting 
down both streams. 


The Kotirao. 


The surface drainage of parganah Afzalgarh and the low hills skirting its 
north-eastern frontier is carried into the Rdmganga by the 
an^Pelh Banaili ’ Dhdra, Banaili or Jharna, and Peli rivers, all flowing in a 
south-westerly direction. But, except the Peli, which is fed 
by perpetual springs in the Afzalgarh forests, none of these streams is perennial. 
The Dhara and Banaili 6C are merely rain-torrents, swollen and impetuous for 
some three months of the year, and dry beds of -sand during nine and 
neither these nor the Peli are anywhere bridged. The last stream of this sort 
that need be mentioned is the Kotirdo, which, after a brief 
and rocky course from north to south through the extreme 
eastern corner of Afzalgarh, joins the Phika on tho frontier. 

We come next to the second class of rivers, those whioh, rising in 
The Gangan ^e ^strict itself, water its central and southern parga- 
nahs. Of these the most important is the Gdngan, whose 
source lies in the forests ten miles east-north-east of Najfbabad. Leaving 
that parganah with a perennial stream, this river traverses Akbarabad and 
Nagina, forms the boundary between Dhdmpur and Nihtaur, and after 

l Settlement report, para. 61 . 
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passing through Burhpur becomes a short distance before quitting this 
district the frontier between the last-naftied parganah and Sioh&ra. Its 
course is extremely tortuous, but generally from north to south ; its length 
within the district is 45 miles, and its mean fall about 4 feet per mile. The 
river flows in a deeply-cut bed between well-defined banks, and, except 
in years of heavy rain, or when injudiciously dammed, seldom overflows those 
banks. As it never changes its course, there has been no objection to providing 
it with bridges for all the principal roads that cross it. It feeds with its waters 
The Ban. ^ le P r ' ,ic 'pai canal of the district. The Bdn proper rises 

amongst some small swamps in the south of Nagina and 
north of Nihtaur ; but although a perennial stream, it is sometimes confused 
with an intermittent tributary named the Banra, which has a more northern 
origin, first assuming the form of a watercourse in Akbarabad. On leaving 
.Nihtaur the Bin crosses the extreme north-western comer of Burhpur, and for 
the remainder of its course in the district forms the boundary lino between that 
parganah and Chandpur; its total length in Bijnor is about 26 miles, and its 
general direction duo southwards. Like the Gdngan, tho B&n flows in a deep- 
cut bed, from which it seldom wanders ; but as a great part of its course lies 
through a low-lying tract of country, its inundations are more frequent and 
mischievous than those of the former river. It is bridged wherever crossed by 
The Karula. P r * nc ip a l roads. So also is the Karula, a perennial 

stream resembling the Gdngan in the character of its bed. 
Rising in Nagina, about a mile north-west of the chief town, the Kanila 
meanders southwards through that parganah and Dhdmpur. It then becomes 
for some distance the frontier between Biirhpur and Siohara, and turning to- 
wards the south-east, receives just before leaving the district the scanty waters 
of the Ekra brook. The length of its course within Bijnor is 29 miles. 
Last aud least, the Choiya is a mere channel for the surface drainage of 
The Choiya. the s °uth-west centre of the district. As its name shows, it 
is an intermittent stream, dry for the greater part of the 
year. First taking the form of a watercourse in Najibabad, close to the south 
of the chief town, it leaves that parganah to bocome the boundary between 
Klratpur and Akbarabad. It then crosses Bijnor, divides that parganah from 
Ddrduagar on the west, and joins the Ganges in the latter, about two miles 
south of the tomb of Nawdb Shujdat Khan.’ The general direction of its course 
is south-south-westerly, with a total length of 28 miles. ' 
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Canals. 


The Khoh canal. 


There are two small canals in the district, fed respectively by the Khob 
and Gangan rivers. As oldest and longest, the former or 
Nagina canal claims priority of notice. It was constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 57,843, and opened in 1840. The head-works are at Kamrud- 
dinnagar, 1 on the right bank of the Khoh, some ten railed 
below the point where it enters the district ; and an earthen- 
dam, erected annually when required, regulates the supply of water. The 
whole length of the canal is over 15 miles. Starting from Kamruddinnagar, 
it passes for almost 2£ miles in a due south-westerly direction as far as the 
village of Pdranpur. For the next mile and a quarter its course is due west; 
but in Jogipura 2 village it turns at right angles, and for the next 6J miles, 
as far as Nagina, 3 runs southwards. Close to the north-west of that town it 
takes as its channel the bed of the newly-risen river Karula ; but not far 
below Nagina separates into two branches, one diverging to the east, the other 
to the west, of the river. They both terminate less than three miles further south- 
wards — the former at Dewalpura, Chak Puraini; and the latter at Dharamsa- 
nagli. From Rampuri, just south of Jogipura in Najibabad, a branch about three 
miles long is led off into the adjacent parganah of Akbarabad. The canal waters 
a small area in the last-named parganah, a larger in Najibabad, and the largest 
in Nagina ; but in Barhapura, whore it leaves the Khoh, its waters are nowhere 
tapped for irrigation. In the “ Revenue Irrigation Reports” the proceeds of 
some irrigation in Dhampur are also credited to this canal, and the fact requires 
explanation. Tho canal itself empties its surplus waters into the Kariila within 
parganah Nagina ; but some miles below, in parganah Dh&mpur, the cultiva- 
tors again dam up the river for irrigation. For the water thus obtained, of 
which most has been brought at Government expense from , the Khoh, a water- 
rate is charged. In the same year as the Khoh canal was opened a small feed- 
canal was dug from the sources of the G&ngan to join and replenish it. But 
the work was no sooner complete than the capricious springs of that river left 
the head of the cutting to break out elsewhere, and water has never flowed in 
the so-called Upper Gfingan canal. 

The existing or Lower Gangan canal was completed ten years later (1850)* 
at a gross cost of Rs. 12,122, and from the fact that its* 
head works are opposite Nihtaur is sometimes styled tho 
Nihtaur canal. The real site, however, of the masonry dam and regulating 
bridge from which it issues is Rasulpur Shaikh, a village in parganab 
Dh&mpur. Hence it flows southwards for about 8£ miles near and parallel 

1 In parganah Barhapura. 1 In parganah Najibabad. * la the parganah of 

that name. 
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to the eastern bank of the river, which it eventually rejoins at Morna in 
parganah Btirhpur. A short distance from the head-works it separates 
into two almost contiguous channels, of which one terminates when after 
a course of about five miles both have entered the village of Mattaura Dargdh. 
*From the remaining channel, about a mile further southwards, a short branch 
diverges into the village of Umri. The chief field for the operations of the 
Gangan canal is Dhampur, and Morna is the only village which it waters in 
Bdrhpur. From the dam at the head of the canal a good deal of water is 
extracted for irrigation in Nihtaur. For such water a rate is charged and 
credited to the canal, which, however, nowhere enters that parganah. The great 
decrease of irrigation in Nihtaur since 1865 is ascribed by Mr. Markham to 
the opening of this canal, “ which, faultily oonstruoted, diverted almost all the 
available Gdngan wator to the east of the river-bed, not doing as much work 
with it as the river did before, and leaving Nihtaur dry.” Ho repeats the 
same remark with reference to Burhpur. But whatever harm they may have 
caused in individual parganahs, the two Bijnor canals are yearly extending 
their general usefulness ; and in proving this to be the case, the following 
table will show that they have the additional advantage of an increasing 
income: — 


Year. 

Area irrigated in 
acres. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Net 

surplus. 

Water-rate. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Total. 



Rs. 

lis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870-71 ... 

1 1 880*62 

2,149 

232 

2,382 

1,480 

001 

1871-72 ... 

1,634 71 

2,410 

1,256 

3,676 

| 1,749 

1,927 

1872-73 ... 

3 406*30 

4,037 

322 

4,359 

2,142 

2,2 1 7 

1873-74 ... 

3,448-64 

5,171 

329 

5,500 

1,830 

3,669 

1874-75 ... 

2,310 35 

3,052 

343 

3 395 

2,232 

1,1 63 

1875-76 ... 

3,045-54 

4,174 

337 

4,511 

1,856 

2 655 

1876-77 ... 

4,432*87 

6,523 

424 

6,947 

1,901 

5,046 


“ What these watercourses want,” remarks the superintending engineer, 
“ is to bo put and kept in tho samo order as canal channels elsewhere, with a 
clear continuous wator section, a uniform slope of bed, and the water given out 
only from properly placed and properly regulated openings. When this is done 
they will give more favourable returns than even the above.” Besides the Khoh 
aad G6ngan canals, which aro of course Government property, there exists in 
parganah Barhapura a small private wator-channel fed by the Sukhr&o- 
river. 
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Several projects have at different times been formed for supplying Rohil- 
Projects for other khand with canals tapped from the Ramganga or Ganges 
canals * in this district. The earliest of these was tho Eastern Ram- 

ganga scheme, planned in 1840 by Lieutenant Anderson of the Bengal Engineers, 
The Eastern Ram- but superseded two years later by the revised project of * 
ganga# Lieutenant Jones of the same corps. Starting from a dam 

and regulating bridge on the left bank of the Ramganga, about two miles below 
K&lagarh, Mr. Jones’ canal was intended to traverse parganah Afzalgarh in a 
southerly direction. After passing the Banaili river it would have turned south- 
eastwards, to resume its southward course on crossing the Peli, and to leave 
the parganah and district at Baheri, south of Rebar. Thenceforward it was to 
have traversed the Moradabad district, falling into the Dhela nadi at Shahpur, 
near its junction with the R^mganga. The Dh&ra, Banaili, and Pila rivers 
were to be dammed up where crossed by this canal, regulating bridges being 
provided below the dams ; and three branches were to stretch south-westwards 
through parganah Afzalgarh towards tho Ramganga. The estimated cost of 
tho work was Rs. 3,02,279, and the estimated yearly revenue was Rs. 75,000. 
But closer examination of the scheme and the experience of other canals showed 
that the income assumed was greatly overrated, and that in fact it was doubtful 
whether the canal would return any interest at all on the capital spent in its 
construction. It was urged, too, that all the funds then available for irrigation 
works should rather be employed in hastening the completion of the more 
important Upper Ganges canal ; nor were physical as well as financial objec- 
tions wanting against Mr. J unes’ scheme. He had indeed placed the line of 
his canal as far as possible westward of the Garhw&l hills and the broken 
ground beneath them ; and in this fact lay the inherent superiority of his 
scheme over Mr. Anderson’s. Nevertheless, the slopes were rapid and unfavour- 
able, and tho many mountain torrents to be passed presented serious obstacles. 
It was feared that the Ramganga might capriciously shift its course, leaving 
the head-works dry, or that with its affluents it might cut into the canal 
at points where least expected. These considerations caused the project to be 
abandoned in 1843. 1 

The next scheme was one for a canal with head-works at K&l&garh on the 
Western Ram- right or western bank of the R&mganga, planned by Mr. J. 
ganga * Parker, C.E. in 1855. Adopting at first a south-westerly 

1 Letters from the Military Board, Calcutta (No. 4660, dated 3rd December, 1842), and 
Revenue Board, Allahabad (No. 7a, dated 17th February, 1843). The correspondence will 
be found in an old pamphlet of " Documents relating to the JLiohilkhand Canals,” Allahabad, 
no date. 
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course through pargauahs BarMpura, Nagma, Nihfcaur, and D&ranagar, the canal 
would have turned suddenly southwards near Haldaur in the latter, and pass- 
ing through parganahs Ch&ndpur and B&shta left the district. After this it was 
to have traversed the Moradabad in two and the Budattn district in three 
branches, all ending in the latter — the most northern in the Ramganga near 
Hazratpur, the middle and southern in the Ganges near Kakora and Kachhla 
respectively. Mr. Parker was ordered to survey, and submitted reports from time 
to time, until the outbreak of the rebellion in 1857 temporarily suspended the 
consideration of his project. In 1870, however, Mr. Parkor, in conjunction 
with Mr. Roberts, C.E., prepared a modification of the former scheme, 1 by which 
the canal was to depend for its spring harvest supply of water on the Ramganga, 
and for its autumn harvest supply (in Moradabad and Budaun only) on a 
feeding line from the Amroha branch of the Eastern Ganges canal, then in 
contemplation. Part of the new project referred to the construction of an 
Eastern Ramganga canal, similar to that proposed by Lieutenant Jones in 1842. 
Other canal designs delayed any final decision on the subject until 1876, 
when Government rejected the whole scheme of Ramganga irrigation for the 
following reasons : — 


“ That project has been carefully considered, but, so far as the enquiries 
have gone, it does not seem practicable to carry it out at a cost bearing any rea- 
sonable proportion to the advantages it would confer. Expensive head-works, 
and still more expensive crossings of the Khoh and other torrents that drain the 
outer slopes of the Himalayas, would be necessary, and as the R&mganga 
derives no benefit from the snows, the volume of water to he utilized is insuffi- 
cient to render the outlay remunerative. It appears that the wants of this 
tiact (Western Rohilkhand) can bo better met by improving communications.’ 72 

As early as 1861 Colonel Baird Smith had advocated the construction 


And Eastern through Western Rohilkhand of a canal from the Ganges 
Ganges canals. u,,* _ „ ,• , , . . . b a » 

but no action was taken on his proposal until 1867. In the 

following year Mr. Parker was directed to survey and report, tho result being 

the Eastern Ganges canal project. The head-works of the proposed line were 

to be at Syampur on the Ganges, at the foot of the Chiindi hills; and hence 

the canal would have flowed southwards through Najibabad, Kiratpur, Akbar- 

abad, Bijnor, and Dardnagar. Onwards from near Jhfilu, in the last-pamed 

parganah, its course would have been almost identical with that of the B4m 

ganga canal planned by Mr. Parker in 1855-that is to say, that it would 

and J^flow a 80u”h-'wesrwaras W and' , smit1nvard^ 8 throJifh m Daro OS * ) h r Barhipnra, 
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have traversed Moradabad in two and Budaun in three channels, passing 
through the same parganahs and terminating at almost the same points as 
the older project. In 1869 a portion of one of the two Moradabad branches 
was actually dug, 1 but discussions as to the amount of water to be drawn from 
the Ganges, the probable cost and returns of the scheme, and the danger of its 
obstructing drainage, delayed the further construction of the work. I ho last 
revised project for this canal was submitted to Government in 1873, but with 
the departure of Sir William Muir 2 in 1874 the idea of completing it was 
abandoned. The reasons which led to this result may be briefly summarised as 
follows : — 

(1) That the canal would be little used in ordinary years, and therefore 
unremunorative. In the districts through which it was to pass little or no 
difference existed between the rates of rent paid for dry and watered soils, 
while rivers and cheaply constructed earthen wells supplied what irrigation was 
required. Except in Bijnor, the distress in late years of scarcity had been 
nowhere so great as to call for a remission of revenue ; and Bijnor, intersected 
as it was by torrents, would be just the district where most outlay, and 
therefore least return on capital, could be expected. 

(2) That the water supplied by the Ganges in drier years was insuffi- 
cient to feed both a Roliilkliand canal and those in the Duab, where the necessity 
of irrigation was undisputed. 

The latter objection may be regarded as having dealt its death-blow to 
the Eastern Ganges scheme ; but it remains to be seen whether the recent 
scarcity in Rohilkhand will not cause the revival of projects for canals from the 

Ramganga. 

Reference has been already made to the swamps of the B&shta lowlands. 

A similarly situated strip of marshy country lies immediately 
Lakes - beneath the bank which raises the uplands above the Gangetic 

kbadir in parganahs Kfratpur and Manddwar. Here the morass is at all 
seasons more completely covered with water than in Bfishta, and widening near 
the confluence of the Ganges and Malin, supplies the district with its only con- 
siderable lake. Although covering with its mixture of mere and quagmire about 
The Gidarpura or 2,500 acres of Gidarpura and other Mandawar villages, 
Raoli jhil. this jhi l nowhere enters the boundary of that Raoli after 

■which it is commonly though wrongly called. The Gidarpura jhil lies too far 

1 Eighteen miles of the Sambhal branch, at a cost of Rs. 84,686. There was, as mentioned 
below, a scarcity in that year, and the labourers employed were applicants for reuei. 

* The then Lieutenant-Governor, who was strongly in favour of the project. 
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below the surface of the surrounding fields to refresh their crops with its 
waters, but where not too deep and wet for cultivation itself produces crops 
of the finer rices. In winter its surface resounds with the cries of ducks, 
geese, teal, snipe, and other water-fowl ; but as this their temporary home 
is about six miles only distant from Bijnor, they are seldom suffered to remain 
long unmolested. A stream locally known as the Lahpi conveys into the M6lin 
the surplus waters of the lake. The district contains no other jhil of sufficient 
size to deserve notice, but the larger sheets of water will be mentioned in the 
Gazetteer articles on the parganahs where they occur. Except in Bijnor 
parganah, where stores of still water aro rare, there aro few villages which 
do not contain at least one pond to assist in their irrigation. But in some 
parts of the district the slope of the country prevents the accumulation of 
water over any extensive space. 

The foremost want of Bijnor is good communications. It seems hardly 

Communications. neoessa, T to sa y that none of the canals, and, except the 
Ganges, none of tho rivers, are navigable. There is no 
railway, and the station nearest the headquarters of tho district is Muzaffar- 
nagar, some 30 miles distant. Between this and Bijnor tho traveller is 
jogged in staging palanquins, but tradition speaks of a hackney-carriage 
that once accomplished tho journey. The total length of metalled roads Is 
only 14 miles, and the absence of nodular limestone prevents tho extension 
of such lines. “The district traffic,” writes Mr. Markham, “is seriously 
impeded in its way to the markets of the Du&b by tho Ganges river all 
along the western sido, with its heavy sand and wide and almost impassable 
khddir tract, while there are few roads in the district on which there is not an 
unbridged stream, often with difficult approaches. The heavy timber traffic 
from the forest to the Duftb crosses the district by two main lines vid Nagina, 
Bijnor, and the Jalalpur gbfit, and vid Najibabad and the Raoli ghat, cutting 
up the roads more than anything else, and yet tho Forest Department does not 
contribute one pice towards the maintenance of the roads in the open country 
which its traffic destroys.” 

The only metalled roads are those to (1) Meerut and (2) Muzaffarnagar, 

Roads. of which four and six miIes respectively lie within the 

district; and that to (3) Nagina, metalled for four miles 
outside the town of Bijnor. Of unmetalled roads, those to Moradabad, Najib- 
abad, Nagina, Dhdmpur, and Dhanaura (of Moradabad) are the best and most 
important. The following statement distributes the district highways into 
first-olass or raised, bridged, and metalled ; second-class or raised and bridged, 
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but not metalled ; and third-class or common cross-country cart-tracks, neither 
raised nor metalled, but occasionally bridged : — 


First-class roads . 


Bijnor to Meerut ... ### 

„ Muzaffarnagar ... 

„ Nagina (metalled portion) ... 


Mileage 
within district . 


4 

6 

4 


Total ... 14 


Second-class roads . 

Bijnor to Nagina (unmetalled portion) ... 

tf Ntirpur and Moradabad ... ... 

«» Chandpur and Dhanaura 

i, Nihtaur and Dh&mpur 

„ Kiratpur and Najibabad 


15 

32 

28 

24 

21 


Third-class roads . 

Hardwfct to Najibabad, Nagina, Dhampur, Siohara, and Moradabad 

Dhanaura to Nurpur, Dh&mpur, Sherkot, Afzalgarh, and Kalagarh 

Bijnor to Mandawar, N6?al, Amsot, and Laldh&ng 

Ujali through Bijnor to Daranagar, and thence to Bijnor^Chandpur road 

D£r6nagar to Haldaur, Nihtaur, Nagina, Barhapura, and Kalu Sayyid ... 

Raoli-ghat to Mandawar, Kiratpur, Akbarabad, Nagina, Sherkot, and Rasulpur 

Najibabad to Akbarabad, Nihtaur, and Nurpur ... ... (M 

Najibabad to Barhapura, and Kalagarh ... ### 

Kiratpur to Nihtaur, Ch&ndpur, and B&shta ... ... ^ 

Chandpur to Nurpur, T&jpur, and Sioh&ra 

Haldaur to Chandpur and Amroha ... 

Nagina to Afzalgarh, Rehar, and Dhara 

Nagina to Kotkadir and Kauria ... ... ... t44 

Kotkadir to Najibabad and Haldukhata 

Nagal to Najibabad aud Kauria ... 


1 15 


64 

44 

37 

16 

42 


50 

33 

28 

37 

20 

21 

30 

21 

20 

23 


Total 


486 


In order to compensate for the scarcity of first-class roads, those of the 
second-class are kept in exceptionally good repair. A raised track about 12 or 
18 feet wide is reserved in the centre of the road for “ light traffic” only, and 
can therefore be maintained in order almost as good as that of metalled lines. 
The same mode of construction obtains elsewhere in Rohilkhand, and, it is 
believed, in Lower Bengal also. In the following table are shown the distances 
of the principal towns and villages from Bijnor, as given by the district 
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authorities. These distances are measured as the road travels, and not as the 
crow flies:— 


Ambhera 

•u 


Miles. 

... 12 

Am sot 

... 

• •• 

* ... 30 

Akbarabad 

••• 


... 18 

Afzalgarh 



••• 34 

Barhfipura 



... 27 

Cb&ndpur 

... 


••• 21 

Dardnagar 


IM 

... 7 

lihdmpur 

... 

• •• 

... 24 

Erskineganj 

... 

tee 

... 8 

Haldaur 


l#l 

... 10 

Jhdlu 


tee 

... 6 

Kiratpur 


. • . 

... 10 

Kauri a 

... 

... 

... 34 


Kotkadir 
Mandawar 
Najibabad 
Nagina 
Nihtaur 
Nagal 
Nfirpur 
K&simpur 
Hehar 
Sahaspur 
Sherkot 
Siohara 
T6jpur 


Mile*. 

29 

8 

21 

19 

16 

91 

22 § 

43 
42 
41 
28 
34 
27 


There are few large bridges in the district, and indeed tho nature of the 
Bridges. rivers ,net V roads is often such as to prevont the construc- 

tion of bridges at all. The annexed statement will, however 

10W in whof • _ _ 7 > 


Name of road. 

River. 

Moans of transit. 

1st Class. 



Bijnor— Muzaffar- 
nagar. 

Bijnor— Meerut ... 

2nd Class. 

/'Ganges 

[M&lin 

Ganges 

Bridge-of-boats In 
dry season; fer- 
ry in rains. 

Ford in dry sea- 
son. 

Bridge-of-boats in 
dry season; fer- 
ry in rains. 


fChoiya 

j 

Culvert 

BIJnor—Nagfna ... 

1 Banra 
h( Gaugan 

I Khoh or Nagina 
L canal. 

Do. 

Bridge broken and 
not yet rebuilt. 
Bridgo 


'Choiya 

Do. 

Bijnor— Dhampur 

B4n 

< 

Do. 


1 Gdngan 

LKarula 

Do. 

Culvert 

Bijnor— Morad- 
abad. 

f Choiya 
iBdn 

Bridge 

Do: 


Flooded 

season. 


5 

o, 

o 

Q 


Foot. 


Feet. 

5,280 

5,540 

60 


45 , 

135,11 or 12 


Dry season. 


Feet. 


401 

loo 


154 | 

40 


60 

I50l 


374 

42 

380 


Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 

60| 

10 


Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 


Feet. 


50 1 

Insignifi- 
cant. 

Do. 

30 


Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 

2j 


Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 


2 

Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 

4 


Character of 


Sloping. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Steep. 

Do. 


Sloping. 

Rasy 
si ope. 

Steep, 

Easy 

slope. 

Do. 

Steep. 


Sandy. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Clayey. 

Clay and 
| sand mix- 
ed. 

Sandy. 

, Mixed 
[sand and 
clay. 
Sandy. 
Clayey. 

Sandy. 

Do. 


* Here during the rains tbe Malin forms one stream with the Ganges. 
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Name of road. 


3rd Class. 


Hardwar-Morad- 
abad. I 


Dhanaura— KAIA- 
garh. 


B i j n o r LAI- 
dhang. 


DArAnagar and 
JKAlu Sayyid. 


RAolighAt — KAshi- 
pur. 


Najibabad— Niir* 
pur. 


Kiratpur— BAshta, 




Flooded 

season. 

Dry season. 

Character of 

Bivcr. 

Means of transit. 

J0 








•T3 

£ 


A 

M 

•d 

o 



C3 

2 

04 

. <9 

o> 

s. 

0 

ci 



p 

p 


p 

« 




Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 



fPeli 

Ford in dry sca- 

1,250 

5 

Insignifi- 

cant. 

Insignifi- 

cant. 

Steep. 

Boulders. 

RawAsan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

200 

Do. 

9 to 11 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

. 1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kathain 

Do. 

176 

7 

Insignili- 

Insignifi- 

Do. 

Sandy. 




cant. 

cant. ^ 

I 

3 

Do. 



LakkarhAn 
{ MAlin 

Choiya 

Do. 

Bridge 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

250 

40 

36 

11 

7 

5 

7 

14 
68 

5 

15 

Do. 

Do- 

Steep. 

Sloping. 

Do. 

Do. 

Loamy. 

Do. 

GAngan 

Kholi canal ... 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

18 

Do. 

4 

40 

12 

2 

Do. 

Do- 

Sandy, 
Mixed 
sand and 






Insignifi- 

cant. 


clay. 

VKkra 

Culvert 

12 

Do. 

Insignifi- 

cant. 

Easy 

Blopo. 

Clayey. 

/Ran 

Bridge 

150 

10 

50 

4 

Slope. 

Clayey. 

Gangan 

Do. 

100 

12 

40 

3 

Steep. 

Mixed 
sand and 







Sloping. 

clay. 


Culvert 

150 

10 

50 

2 

Sandy. 


Do. 

25 

*k 

Insignifi- 

Insignifi- 

Do. 

Mixed 



cant. 

cant. 


sand and 
clay. 
Sand. 

Khoh 

Ford in dry season 

67,920 

10 

50 

1* 

Easy 

slope. 

RAmganga 

Do. and ferry dur- 

1,200 

e 

524 

3 

Sloping. 

Do. 

L 

ing rains. 







( MAlin 

Ford 

2,000 

5 

30 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

\ KotAwAli 

Do. ... 

250 

9 

40 

5 

6 

Do. 

Boulders. 

fChoiya 

Ford; formerly a 

150 

8 

Insignifi- 

Insignifi- 

Do. 

Sand. 

culvert. 



cant. 

cant. 

Easy 

slope. 

Clay. 

1 BAn 

j 

Bridge 

100 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

■j GAngan ... 

Same bridge as 

... 


... 

•<« 


... 

Bijnor — DhAm- 







| 

• Kariila ... 

pur road. 

Culvert 

24 

7 

10 

H 

Sloping. 

Clayey. 

/Khoh 

Ford iu dry season, 

1,924 

Do. 

186 

2 

Do. 

Sand. 

{ MAlin 

Ford 

1,200 

4 

Insignifi- 

Insignifi- 

Do. 

Do. 





cant. 

cant. 

Steep. 


Choiya 

Bridge 

23 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

Loamy. 

Banra 

Ford 

40 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

Sloping. 

Do. 

GAngan 

Do. 

65 

7 

30 

H 

Do. 

Sandy. 

“j Karhla or Na- 

Bridge 

19 

7 

15 

3 

Steep. 

Mixed 

gina canal. 






clay and 
sand. 

Khoh 

Ford in dry season 

5,280 

12 

40 

H 

Easy 

slope. 

Sloping. 

Sandy. 

(, RAmganga ... 

Do. and ferry in 

7,920 

18 

200 

4 

Do. 

rains. 





i 

Do. 

f Choiya ... 

Ford 

-40 

4 

Insignifi- 

Insignifi- 

Steep. 




cant. 

cant. 



( Banra 

Do. 

41 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

Sloping, 

Loamy, 

rChoiya ... 

Do. 

25 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

Steep. 

Do. 

J Banra 

Do. 

50 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

Sloping. 

Sandy. 

“J Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(BAn 

Bridge 

CO 

9 

15 

1 

Easy 

Clayey. 






slope. 



The remaining roads of importance do not cross rivers. 
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The climate of Bijnor is on the whole the pleasantest to be found in the 
Climate. plains of the North-Western Provinces. The nearness of 

the Himalaya range, and the presence of the chill 
streams which flow thence, keep the district at once moist and cool, while 
the general prevalence of sand in the soil, the slope of the country, and 
the numerous drainage channels preserve it from excessive dampness. The 
cold weather, corresponding with winter and spring, lasts for about six 
months. It is of course difficult to draw any hard-and-fast lino in matters 
of climatic change, but this season may bo said to begin about the 15th 
October and end about the 15th April. It is succeeded by the summer or hot 
weather; but even this is milder than in the Duab and eastern districts, and it 
is possible for a European to remain under canvas throughout it without feel- 
ing any great discomfort from heat. And hero may bo shown the highest and 
lowest temperatures recorded during the various months of five years in the 
present decade : — 1 


Month. 

1871. 

18 

72. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum, 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

a 

p 

a 

*E 

aS 

Minimum. 

January 


64 80 

46*85 

60-54 

50-61 

65-62 

50*86 

63*12 

45-51 

65*5 

47*5 

February 


76*85 

56 53 

67-79 

51 17 

726o 

55 70 

70-35 

51*15 

69*0 

fi3»n 

March 

• •• 

83*74 

59-12 

83-87 

63-12 

81-90 

65 60 

77-85 

57 57 

85 0 

64*5 

April 

... 

93*40 

71*06 

90-1 1 

70-18 

94-00 

75*17 

97 1 

72*2 

100*6 

74*8 

May 


97-63 

78-60 

98 38 

78-71 

93-35 

79 12 

103*4-9 

81 45 

102*0 

815 

June 

• •• 

91 70 

80- 9 J 

9673 

83-00 

103-86 

88 63 

94-83 

81*93 

99-5 

845 

July 


85-64 

7958 

86*93 

79-71 

9020 

82-30 

90*03 

7987 

100*0 

76*0 

August 

... 

86-25 

79-58 

85-54 

79*54 

89 50 

80-75 

88*90 

80*16 

95*0 

720 

September 


89 00 

77*96 

8693 

76-43 

87-6o 

78-70 

89-32 

7746 

97 0 

74*0 

October 


8510 

6720 

81-61 

66*23 

85*00 

67-50 

87*64 

68*87 

86*0 

61*0 

November 

... 

75 96 

54-44 

73-70 

57‘IO 

76*56 

53*16 

76 80 

54 37 

80 0 

540 

December 

• •• 

6712 

50-50 

66*29 

51*34 

6712 

48*54 

68*19 

48*16 

80*0 

48*0 


About the 20th June the atmosphere is again cooled by the fall of the 
rains, which last, with but slight intermissions, until chilly nights and mornings 
announoe the approaching return of the cold weather. During winter, and 
generally in the month of January, there are a few showers, known as 
the mahdwath. About the same time hail occasionally falls, but rarely in such 
inaccuTat e e. fl , 8UreS f0r th ® Iaat two J ' e8r3 ' >876 and 1877, hare been omitted as confessedly 
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weight and quantity as to damage the crops. The averago total rainfall for the 
past five years may be shown as follows : — 


Period. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Prom 1st January to 30th April 

l-l 

4-6 

3 7 

1 9 

65 

„ 1st May to 31st August 

‘26 9 

39 3 

35 8 

303 

7-8 

„ 1st September to 31st December 

17*6 

8 3 

9 2 

6 2 

. 

5-6 

Total 

45*6 

52*2 

i 

487 

38-4 

19 9 


Fauna. 

Domestic cattle. 


PART II. 

Products of the District. 

In describing the fauna of the district it will be necessary to confine 
ourselves chiefly to some notice of the more remarkable 
wild animals. There is nothing peculiar in the local 
breeds of horses and domestic cattle, but Bijnor is 
a great grazing district, and its forest tract is said to provide pasture for 
about 75,000 head of the latter. At night the herdsman drives his flocks 
into pens known as khattds , which are moved annually ; and it has been cal- 
culated that there are about 105 such enclosures in the district. Bijnor has 
always been famed for its shooting. In the forests along the north-eastern 
border tigers and leopards abound, while bears are not 
uncommon. They are shot from elephants, as in the 
neighbouring Tarai, the maehdn 1 system of Mirzapur and Bundelkhand 
being unknown, or at all events not practised. In the same habitat are found 
the hyaena and lynx ( Felis caracal ), a rather uncommon animal in Northern 
India. CMtal or spotted deer (Axis maculatus ) are abundant throughout 
the woodlands, and small herds are sometimes met with in outlying patches 
of jungle at a distance from the main forest — as, for instance, at Nurpur. 
The sdmbhar stag (Busa Aristotelis ) prefers the hill country of Ch&ndi, and 
rarely descends to the covers of the forest tract. Pdra or hog-deer (Axis 
porcinus) are plentiful not only in the grassy glades, or along the banks of 
streams in that tract, but also amongst the high grass of the lowlands 
skirting the Ganges, and may even be found on the river bank within four or 

machan is a nest-like platform constructed for the sportsman in a tref. 


Wild beasts. 
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five miles of the station of Bijnor. The nilgdi ( Portax pictus) and four-hroned 
antelope ( Tetraceros quadncornis) occur in the woodlands, but are rare. The 
common antelope, on the other hand, may be shot in all the open parts of the 
district. Kdkar or barking-deer ( Cervulus aureus) may be found occasion- 
ally in the forest tract ; but the swamp-deer (Rucervus .Duvauccllii) has become 
extinct. Wild elephants, which, as already mentioned, used once to extend 
their wanderings as far as the swamps of Bfahta, now penetrate no further 
than the northern woodlands. These they visit in large herds during the 
rains, returning at the close of that season to the lower ranges of th<T hills. 
Wolves confine themselves to no particular locality, and, except perhaps at 
breeding seasons, are fortunately not gregarious. Wild hog are common, as 
usual, in every district where ravines, tall grass, and sugarcane are plentiful. 
The scale of rewards for the destruction of wild beasts is much the same as else- 
where, vis., for full-grown tigers, leopards, and bears of either sex, 10, 5, and 
3 rupees respectively ; for the cubs of these animals, 3, 2, and H rupees respec- 
tively ; for a female 5, and for a male wolf 3 rupees. For wolf-cubs nothing is 
given. The following statement shows the number of persons who have died' 
from the attacks of wild animals and snakes during five recent years : 


Males 
Females .... 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

... 

83 

130 

67 

105 

66 

81 

60 

77 

64 

102 

Total 

213 

172 

147 

187 

166 


Average of 
five years. 


68*0 

99*0 


,67#0 

r f • ™ e ,r° rtdl V ere shown is somewhat ]|i S h > as might be expected in a 
district with so much jungle as Bijnor. It will be observed that the prin- 
cipal sufferers belonged to the softer sex, who, being weaker and more com- 
pletely unarmed, are more liable to the attacks of wild beasts. 

Amongst the reptiles to whose bites the above deaths aro largely due, 
Reptiles. cobras ( Naja tripudians) and /car aits ( Bungaras , two 

. species) are most deadly. So far as its bed is sandy— that 

is, for neaHy as far north as Chandi— the Ganges abounds in crocodiles and 

ghariy&ls ( Gamalis Gangeticus). 

Numerous pea-fowl and jungle-fowl inhabit the woods of the district. 

Birds. Black P artrif lge are fairly plentiful, especially along the 

khadir ofthe Ganges, and the same tract is occasion- 
a ly the resort of a few florican ; but bustard are extremely rare Grey 
partridges may be met with everywhere, but are less sociable than their 
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mi Oolleotor, and whilst still at Bareilly nominated severa R&jput gentle^ 
men to manage the parganahs of SahaswAn, Kot, and Bisauli. Our fisoai 
administration was now restored in seven out of the eleven parganahs. 
But the security which had been so rudely disturbed could not be restored 
in a day : and during the remainder of the mouth the safety of the district 
was endangered, not only by retreating bands of rebels, but by actual en- 
counters between the rebels and the loyal. Habm Ali found his way 
with some mutineers into the SahaswAn parganah, and crossing tho Ganges 
near the town of SahaswAn fled on towards Gwalior. A large body of 
rebels gathered together with $pme guns at IslAnmagar under the com- 
mand of a Hindu attorney and a Muhammadan butcher. Their object 
was rather robbery than- resistance, and they continued to plunder for some 
days the surrounding villages. A force of Rajputs under Dara Singh of 
Ujhfmi was repulsed in an attempt to disperse them. But these condottieri 
were at length routed at IslAmnagar by the NawAb of Ratnpur’s troops under 
SaAdat Ali KhAn. The attorney RAmnarAyan was slain, and two brass guns 
were captured by the victors. On the 27th May about 2,000 rebels, horse 
and footj crossed over into the district by the Jati ferry. They gave themselves 
out as followers of Tantia Topi, and were probably fugitives from Jhansi. They 
passed through parganah Usahat into Shahjahdnpur, and evading two columns 
sent against them from the capital of that district, made good their escape into 
Oudh. 

Such disturbances of the peace ended with May, and the pacification of the 
June. Complete pacifi- district may bo regarded as completed by the beginning 
cation of the district. 0 f following month. On the 3rd of June Brigadier 

Coke’s column from ShAhjahAnpur arrived at Usahat, and after burning three 
rebel villages on the road reached Budaun on the 6th. Hero several important 
rebels were arrested by order of Mr. Ricketts, the civil officer accompanying the 
column. On the 8th Mr. Carmichael arrived at Budaun with another column 
from Bareilly under Colonel Wilkinson. Both forces started on the following day 
for Moradabad, that of Colonel Wilkinson marching by the direct road through 
Bisauli, while that of Brigadier Coke adopted the more circuitous route 
by way of SahaswAn. Mr. Carmichael accompanied the latter. On the road to 
SahaswAn the force burnt two rebel villages, and at that place itself several 
arrests were made. From Sahas wan Mr. Carmichael proceeded with the column 
to IslAmnagar; and here several rebels concerned in the late conflict with the 
UawAb of RAropur’s troops were executed. Military aid was no longer required 
in thero-establishment of order, and Coke’s force passed on into tho Moradabad 
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English congeners, and seldom to be seen in large coveys. The quail is just as 
ubiquitous, but rather more gregarious ; and the sand-grouse ( Pterocles exustus) 
occurs in small flocks on the more bare and sandy tracts of the district. Snipe 
have been already noticed as haunting in winter the Gidarpura jhll ; but, as 
elsewhere in India, they are birds of passage. The dearth of lakes prevents 
Bijnor from being quoted as a good district for wild-fowl shooting, although 
the jhil just mentioned and the larger rivers are frequented by wild geese, duck, 
teal, and hilang cranes ( Grus cinerea). The merganser ( Mergus castor ), a bird' 
which is generally considered peculiar to rivers in the interior of the Himdlaya, 
has been seen on the Ganges as far south as Bdldwdla ghat in this district; 
it resembles a duck iu appearance, but is unfit for eating. 

The fishes of tho Bijnor rivers are the same as those already mentioned 
Flsh i n tho notice on the Budaun district, where as here 

the streams consist of the Ganges, Ramganga, and their 
tributaries. There is first-rate mahdser fishing in the Ganges between Chdndi 
and bhisham ghat, but this practically lasts for about two months only, from 
ths loth February to tho 15th April. During winter the mahdser {Barbus 
mosal) is sluggish and indisposed to rise, and when the water becomes cold and 
turbid with tho melting of the Himalayan snows in April he again refuses to 
take. A little more good fishing may perhaps be obtained in October, when tho 
rains have closed, and the water is still unchilled by the cold weather. Tho 
Ramganga, on the other hand, is not affected by tho melting of the snows ; 
and in this river, for a short distance downward from Kdlagarh, mahdser may' 
be caught from the 15th February to the downpour of tho rains in June. The 
Ramganga mahdser, however, seldom exceeds 151bs. in weight. Before quitting 
the subject of fish we may notice a mammal which in habits and outward 
appearance much resembles a fish. The fresh-water porpoise {Platanista 
kangetica) rolls up the Ganges almost as far north as Chdndi ; but it does not 
appear that he is utilized for oil-making purposes to anything like the extent 
e mig t bo. Fish is eaten by all classes except a few exclusive Hindu castes, 
and tho different species of such diet are sold at from 1 to 1* anna per 


The same considerations of materials and space which limited the account 
■Flora. op ^*e district fauna must restrict also the description 

, of lts flora - The principal forest and orchard growths, 

crops as ® n PP , y the inhabitants with food, are all that will here be 
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The principal forest trees may be thus enumerated : 


S41 (Shored robusta). 

Sain or asaina ( Terminalia tomeniosa), 
Shfsham ( Dalbergia Sissoo). 

Tendu or ebony ( Diospyros ebenum). 

Dhak ( Buteafrondosa ). 

Sembal or cotton-tree ( Bombax Malabar icum), 
Tun ( Cedrela toona). 

Bans or bamboo ( Bambusa , sereral species). 
Gosham ( Schleichera trijuga). 

Siras ( Albizzia lebbek). 

Bar, bargad, or banyan (Ficus Bengalensis). 
Pipal (Ftcus religiosa ). 

Piikhau or pakar (Ficus cordifolia ). 

Gular or wild fig (Ficus glornerata). 

I'Jim (Melia Indica). 

Bakain (Melia azedarach). 

Khair (Acacia catechu). 

Babul (Acacia Arab tea ) 

Bahera ( Terminalia bdlerica ). 

Kingan (Odina Wodicr). 

Haldu ( Adina cordi folia). 
feainjna or sonjna (Moringa pterygospcrma.) % 


Amalt6s (Cassia fatula). 

Dudhi (Euphorbia). 

Bhilawa or Malacca bean (Semecarpu* anacardium). 
Sandhan (Dalbergia Ougeinensis) . 

Bakli ( A nogeissus latifolia). 

Dhaori (Lager slrcemia parvijlora ). 

J arnan (Eugenia jambolana ). 

Ber (Zizyphus jujuba). 

Bel (CEglc marmelos). 

Am or mango (Mangifera Indica). 

Aonla (Fhyllanthus emblica). 

Karannda ( Carissa carandas). 

Khajur or date-palm (Fhcenix dactylifcra). 

Shah tut or mulberry (Morus nigra). 

Mahua (Bassia latifolia). 

Imli or tamarind (Tamarindua Indica). 

Lasora (Cordia myxa). 

Kaith (Feronia elephantum). 

Phalsa (Grewia asiatica . 

Maul sari ( Mimusops Elengi). 

Kamrakh ( Aoerrhoa Carambola ). 

Kathal, barhal, or jackfruit (Artocarpus iniegrifolia ) f 


The sdl grows only in a few localities already indicated, and in the forests 
of this district seldom attains any great size. No teak is produced, and the tree 
whose timber ranks next in value to that of the sal is the sain. The shisham 
dhak, bamboo, siras, bar, pipal, pilkhan, gular, nun,' babiil, amaltas, jaman, bel’ 
Fore8t trees. ber, date-palm, and mahua have receivod sufficient men- 

tion in the notice on the Budaun district. The ebony is 
familiar to commerce as the producer of a hard black wood ; and the tun 
also yields a timber well known to furniture-makers. The. wood of the 
gosham is a good deal used in the manufacture of agricultural tools, and 
its twigs are sometimes frequented by the lae insect ( Coccus lacca). ’ The 
bakain, on the other hand, is remarkable rather for elegance than utility, 
having a useless wood and a scanty shade. Although found occasionally 
m the forests, it is usually located along the edges of roads. Like the 
babul, the khair furnishes a valuable gum and astringent medicine, while 
its bark is rich in tannin, and its wood the best material for implements 
of husbandry. From the leaves of the bahera is decocted a tonic and astrin- 
gent familiar to the native d ruggist. The red heart-wood of the jmgan is 
sometimes used for spear handles, sword sheaths, and oven oil-presses . 1 Th 0 
haldu has a yellow, soft, and close-grained timber, well adapted for house 
carpentry and furniture, but too sensible of changes in climate to bear much 
exposure. From the sainjna is obtained a dye-stuff, a medicinal rubefacient 
and a valuable gum. The wood of the bhilawa is almost useless, but its beans 

or nuts are used as a mordant by dyers. The sdndhan yields a tough timber 
1 Bor the uses of this and other woods reference has been made to Dr Hoi# • 

Trees of India/’ Madras, 1862 ; and Dr. Brandis’ “ Forest Flora,” 1874 . D Balfour » * Timber 
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valuable in the construction of carts and ploughs ; and axles for the former 
are occasionally furnished by the b&kli. Sometimes seen in the forest, the 
mango occurs oftenest in regular plantations, and groves of this tree shade with 
their sombre foliage no less than 14,747 acres of the whole district. The fruits 
of the aonla and karaunda are used in native preserves, but that of the former 
supplies a refrigerant and its bark an astringent medicine. From the mulberry 
tree, which is ottener planted in hedgerows than elsewhere, are obtained small 
scantlings for doors, door-frames, legs of beds, and the like. Its fruit is not 
now remarkable for size or quality, and although the mulberries of Nihtaur are 


described by the Ain-i-Akbari as celebrated for their sweetness, an air of doubt 
is thrown over that statement by the addition that they used to grow a span 
long. In 1861 Major White, at that time superintendent of the district police, 
planted some trees of the silkworm mulberry ( morus alba ) at Bijnor, and rear- 
ing silkworms on them, produced silk with sufficient success to show that more 
might be done in this direction. The shady tamarind is found chiefly in the 
vicinity of Muhammadan towns and villages. It grows to a great size, supply- 
ing through its fruit a sharbat which is also a laxative and refrigerant medicine. 


lrom the jaraan dotvnwards, all the trees named in the above list bear 
2 > ru j t> fruit, and are planted in groves, orchards, or gardens. 

Amongst other trees found only in such localities may be 
mentioned oranges, citrons, limes, lemons, and plums of various species, pome- 
granates, quinces, peaches, plantains or bananas, and loqudts ( photinia ). English 
strawberries of good quality can be grown, but, as elsewhere in India, the seed- 
lings require almost yearly renewal. The peaches and grapes are excellent ; 
but India is not a good fruit-bearing country, and a great majority of the Bijnor 
fruits justify Lindley’s definition of “eatable, but not worth eating.” 

The forest glades and the waste patches in the basins of the larger rivers 
Grasses, &c. furnish large quantities of marketable grasses, used 

chiefly for thatching ; some kinds, however, are fitted 
for more artistic purposes. The reed-like senta {Saccharum sara) and sarkara 
{S.procerum) supply material for many sorts of basket-work, 1 and the pateri or 
great flat-leaved sedge (Cyperus papyrus ?) is plaited into matting. Several of these 
grasses are also used in the manufacture of rope and twine. Such are the 
kins {saccharum spontaneum), which serves also as cattle fodder ; with the 
bind, baib orMbhar, and miinj {saccharum munja ), which grow amongst the 
Chandi or along the foot of the Garhwdl hills. The wild hemp-plant, or 
bhang {Cannahs saliva), is valued as much by the druggist as the ropemaker,. 

ing basket^and srrlt'pd? or° t«t h c C o h v«iug K £ori"aded n carta.^ ^ construction ofthe chha J or winnow- 
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and forms the chief ingredient in a soothing and narcotic medicine for man 
and beast. Its dried leaves, mixed with spices and water, yield the well-known 
intoxicating liquor in which the lower classes forget their cares during the Holi 
and other festal seasons. Like metallurgists, acrobats, gypsies, and other classes 
who keep bad company, the brewers of this liquor have a slang or thieves’ latin 
of their own, which eschewing the word bhang calls the product of their labours 
thanddi or “ coolness” 1 Lastly may be mentioned the aromatic khas grass 
(Anatherum muricatum), which flourishes throughout the forests. Its roots are 
not only worked into the moistened screens ( tattis ) through which the breeze 
is cooled on entering a house, but is used by weavers in making the brush 
(Much) with which they smooth their warp before attaching it to The loom. 

The cultivated crops may by a simple and practical classification be 
Cultivated crops. divided in to those of the spring and those of the autumn 
harvest ; as, however, the agricultural year begins on the 1st 
July, to autumn crops must bo assigned the priority. They are sown in June 
or July, after the first showers of the rainy season have sufficiently moistened 
the sun-bakod earth, and are reaped in October and November. Spring crops, 
on the other hand, are sown in October and November, and cut in March and 
April, before vegetation is apiin scorchod by the heat of summer. The following 
table shows the harvest and proportion to cultivation of the principal crops : 


Harvest. 


Crop. 


Autumn 


(Kharif). -j 


Sugarcane (ihh) 

Fallow for do. ( pdndra ) 
Cotton ( kapds ) ... 

Arhar y pulse 
Hemp 

Maize ( Makka ) ... 

Coarse rices } f ,, . x 
Fine rices ] 

( Jodr millet 
Do. for cattle 
fodder ( charri ) 
Bdjra y millet 
Urd or mash 
Moth 
Mung 

Kodoriy millet 
Shdmdkh 
Til 

^Mixed crops 


Botanical name. 


Ie-| 
n).) 

6 

sh. S 
C j® 

••• C 9 

... ; pi 


Totals of autumn harvest, 


Saccharum officinarum, 

Gossypium herbaeeum ... 
Cajanus flavua 
Cannabis sativa 
| Zea mays ... 

Oryza sativa ... 

Holcus sorghum ... 

Holcus spicatus ... 

C Phaseolus radiatus ... 

< Phaseolus aconitifolius , 
l Phaseolus mungo ... 

Paspalum frumentaceum, 
Optismenus colonus ... 

Sesamum orientale 


Area in acres 
occupied by 
crop. 


43.882 

43,881 

46,388 

59 

87 

962 

133,078 

12,023 

1,001 

8,927 

45,291 

25,254 

13,306 

2,570 

3,991 

2,774 

297 

8,069 


391,840 


Percentage 

of total 
cultivation. 


140 

7*4 


0*2 
21 2 
19 
0*2 
W 

7*2 
4*0 
2*1 
0-4 
0 6 
04 
01 
1*3 


62*4 


1 See Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, article Kasbhara, and remarks on the Hah..r. 
Bhantu castes, notice of the Budaun district, page 47. JlaDur * 
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Harvest, 


Crop, 


Area in acres 

Percentage 


Botanical name* 

occupied by 

of total 





crop. 

cultivation. 

r 

Wheat ( gehtin ) 

Triticum vulqare ... 

113,599 

1 B* I 

l 

Barley (jau) 

Hordeum hexastichon ... 

29,738 

47 


Gram or chan a 

Cicer arietinum 

91,527 

3’4 

1 

Wheat and barley mixed 

... 

29,166 

4 7 


(9°J 1 )- 

Wheat and gram mixed 


2,763 

0*4 


(gochni). 




f Mastir, pulse ... , 

Ervum lens 

2,962 

0-5 

Spring 


Peas (mattar) ... 

Piaum sativ>nn ... 

1,849 

0*3 

CO 

Linseed {a 1st) ... 

Linum usitatissi.num ... 

562 

0*1 

(Rabi), 

1 s 

Lahi ... ( 

Tarra ... « 

Brassica napus (2) ... 

1,938 

2,799 

0 3 

0*5 


g s Mustard (sarson) 

Brassica campestris ... 

5 



S 

Barley with cither 

1,170 

0*2 

| 

< 

o 

of the preccd- 




O 

ing. 




1 

l Other mixed crops 

Ml 

1,317 

0*2 

1 

Vegetable (tarkdri) 

Opium (({fim) 

Papaver somniferum } 



l 

Tobacco ( tambdku ) 

Nicotiana tabacum .. > 

4,351 

0*7 

i 

Safflower (kusum ) 

Carthamus tinctorius ) 



Totals of spring harvest, 

••• 

213,746 

34- 1 


Fallow prepared for, but 
not sown with, a crop 
( bdhan ). 

... 

21,798 

3-5 


i 




Total cultivation ... 

... 

627,884 1 

1000 



i 

* 




uu g »iu,ui C uuuufnes luo grounu at Dotti Harvests, being planted by cut- 
tings in February or March, and reaped from December to the March fol- • 
lowing. A certain amount of land is left fallow yearly to recoup itself before 
planted with this crop next year. Like sugarcane, arhar belongs to both har- 
vests, being sown with the autumn and cut with the spring crops. This pulse 
and hemp, which succeeds it on the list, are generally planted in the same field 
with other crops, and hence the smallness of the area recorded above as sown 
with them alone. They are found usually as a border to sugarcane or cotton 
fields, where, themselves unsought by cattle, they may hide the more valuable 
crops within from the eyes of such marauders. Sometimes, too, they may be 
seen planted in narrow parallel rows up and down a cotton field at intervals 
of about a dozen feet ; and arhar and hemp so sown are included above in the 
cotton area. Maize is often grown not only on the fallow reserved for the next 
year s sugar crop, but on the fallow which has been prepared for the next spring 

Both*!™ e . XOeedB that shown above in describing thesolls of the district. 
Mllectod JtT ♦!! ittl f“ ent «Port (1874) , but the total here given was based on dgures 
(dop> ) ITfot both hiwv e»t» 6 ’ coonta * wlce orer "me quantity of land 
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crop ; and here it may be mentioned that the fallow recorded as prepared but 
Unsown has in most cases been reserved for spring cultivation. It will be seen that 
most of the jo&r is grown, not for grain, but fodder ; and when cut for this 


purpose it is cast, ears and all, before the cattle. All grains except rice, wheat, and 
barley are called by natives nanha andj or nanha china, meaning petty grains } 
and the term is justified by the larger area of the crops exempted from its appli- 
cation. Amongst the mixed crops of the autumn harvest may be included two 
cereals not mentioned by name in the above list, kutki (Panicum miliare ) and 
kangni ( Pennisetnm Italicum), and amongst those of the spring harvest the pulse 
called lobiya ( Dolichos sinensis) and gawdr (Cyamopsis psoraloides). Barley 
sown for the latter harvest with peas or m-isur is styled bijhra. Most of the vege- 
tables of temporate climes grow well daring the cold weather, especially those 
sown from American seeds ; and the sandiness of tho soil peculiarly fits it 
for the growth at this season of the cucnrbitaceous plants, such as gourds, 
melons, and cucumbers. Vegetables, opium, tobacco, and safflower are in the 
above list lumped together because thoy pay the same rent and their separate 
areas aro comparatively unimportant. 

The following statement shows the average outturn por acre of the prin- 
cipal crops as calculated by Mr. Markham. His estimate was based on this 
own inquiries for six years, and on returns received from Raja Jagat Singh 
and Mr. Tresham, largo proprietors in tho district : — 


PrODUCB IN H5. AVOIRDUPOIS PER STATUTE 
Crop. 

f Irrigated and manured ... 
Wheat...) Irrigated or manured... 

J Dry and unmanured ... 

^ Average of all 

Barley 

Gram ... ## 

Mixed wheat and barley 
Coarse rices 
Fine ditto 
B6jra ... 

Jour 

Fodder do., dried 
Urd 



aorI 


1,400 

1,000 

655 

780 

750 

540 

640 

850 

1,100 

355 

735 

4,200 

240 


Produce in It), avoirdupois per statute acre. 

Crop. 


Moth 

• • • Ml 

285 

Shamakh 

• •• 

430 

Til 

••• Ml 

760 

Maize ... 


600 

Masfir 

••• ••• 

330 

Sarson (mustard) 

Ml Ml 

430 

Tarra 

••• Ml 

430 

Sugar (gur, boiled and caked syrup)... 

2,400 

Cotton, uncleaned 

... 

600 

Do., cleaned 

••• Ml 

180 


Taking the average consumption of an adult labourer at X £ lb. of flour 
and | ft. of pulse daily, we shall find from the above figures that half an acre 
of manured and irrigated wheat, with another half aero of urd, would support 
him for over a year and a quarter. 


The prices of produce will be given in Part III., and in the meanwhile we 
may turn to methods of cultivation. In these there is nothing peculiar to Bij- 
nor, and the manner of raising the principal crops has been already described 
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in the notices on the Meerut and Budaun districts, The implements employed 
in all three districts are, moreover, the same, and “ are those of the V edic age, 
unimproved in jot or tittle.” 1 But as Bij nor has witnessed several interesting 
experiments in the growth of tobacco, and as the subject has not yet been 
very fully treated in any of the Gazetteer notices, the cultivation of “ the Indian 
Tobacco weed deserves some special notice. Tobacco is not one 

of the principal crops of the district, and indeed the 
area over which it is sown amounts usually to less than 1,510 acres in the 
year. Of that area about three-fifths is furnished by the sites of aban- 
doned cattle-pens in or on the edges of tho forest, and the remain- 
der lies around village homesteads, or in special parts of the low alluvial 
basins. In the two former positions the laud is richly saturated with manure, 
while in the last there are peculiar facilities for irrigation ; and in order to 
flourish, tobacco needs both these advantages. The soil in which it is grown 
must, however, have natural as well as artificial fertility— enough marAo be 
strong, and enough sand to be loose. As, moreover, the crop is an exhausting 
one, it must never, and is never, grown on the samo land for two years running! 
It requires the most careful manipulation and tending, and hence the Sani 
clan, most painstaking of husbandmon, are the only cultivators who manage to 
bring it to perfection. The native tobacco grown in the district is of three 
varieties. Tho Alwarhja, first introduced probably from tho native state of 
Alwar, has short, broad crumpled leaves growing on a thin stem. The 
Baingani, on the other hand, has a stout stalk and long, thick, smooth leaves 
resembling those of tho egg-plant or baingan, from which it derives its name. 
Lastly tho Desi, or common country tobacco, has long, narrow, pointed leaves, 
not unlike those of tho Virginian variety. The poorer classes prefer to smoke 
dm tobacco 011 account of its cheapness, but the two first-mentioned kinds 
fetch in the market a price fully 25 per cent, higher. Tobacco is propagated 
by seed sown m nursery-beds during November and December. As the seed is 
minute, and resembles the earth in colour, it is mixed with ashes or white sand, 
to enable the sower to see that he is not scattering it too thickly. During their 
say in the nursery-bed tho seedlings must be well protected from wind and 
Irost ; and when removed hence in the latter part of January (or in February, 
if the season be exceptionally cold) they have usually attained a height of 
a.° U . W0 mc es * k 0( * s in which the young shoots are now planted, six or 

* P "‘’ " e •'! ,oul “ f “ l »id have been ploughed font time., 

■a well a, thoroughly cleaned. These beds “ ar, flooded euee every third day 

! Settlement report, para, 142. 
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and the appearance of a weed is the signal for its destruction but more 
trouble is experienced in extirpating a nicotine-loving worm which sometimes 
attacks the roots of the crop. 1 From the middle of May to the middle of June 
the mottling of its leaves announces the approaching maturity of the plant ; 
and when those leaves break crisply if bent, it is considered ready for cutting. 
The crop is now cut down, the whole at once, and left to lie out all night 
as it fell; no attempt is made to sort the foliage, and indeed no distinctive 
names for the variously placed leaves exist. In the morning, when the leaves, 
limp and pliable from the dew, are in no further danger of breaking under 
handling, the crop is gathered up and carried to some smooth spot, generally 
beneath the shade of a tree. Here they are piled together in fermenting heaps 
of about a cubic yard in size, the leaves pointing inwards towards the centre, 
the stalks outwards ; and the process of natural fermentation begins. No atten- 
tion is paid, as elsewhere, to the drying of the “ mid-rib ” before fermentation, 
nor are the leaves artificially damped during that process. But the plants are 
frequently turned over in the heap, to make fermentation as general and equal 
as possible, and care is taken to avoid over-fermentation, which burns and 
blackens the leaves. When the process has sufficiently advanced the heaps are 
opened out and allowed to cool ; and when the leaves are sufficiently dry to be 
put together without risk of further fermentation, the stalks are split into four and 
tied with the leaves into small bundles. The tobacco is now ready for market. 
No time for mellowing before sale is* given, or indeed required ; for native 
tobacco is meant, not to be smoked by itself, but merely to form the basis of a 
smoking mixture in which sugar, spices, and other foreign elements are largely 
represented. From the roots left in the ground after reaping springs a scanty 
second crop ; but this is too worthless to repay the care of the Sani, who leaves 
it to be gathered by the cowherds, or trodden under foot by their cattle. 

Experiments in the growth of foreign tobacco have been carried suffi- 
ciently far to show that were this cultivation sustained by professional planters, 
the district would be enriched with another source of wealth, and perhaps 
another valuable industry. There was apparently no difficulty in finding, a pro- 
fitable market for what was produced ; but the producers were amateurs with 
other work to absorb their attention, and other means of livelihood. In 1868-69 
some land in the Bijnor forests belonging to Colonel Parrott and Major Smith, 
Experimental growth both of the Stud Department, was sown with seven varieties 
of foreign tobaccos. of tobacco, (l) Virginia, (2) Kentucky, (3) Connec- 
ticut, (4) Havanna, (5) Manilla, (6) Latakia, and (7) Bhilsa. The seed of the 

1 Settlement report, paras. 179-80. All Mr. Markham could ascertain about the name and 
characteristics of this worm was that it is Mrc ki kism , u a kind of creeping thing.” The omni- 
vorous white-ant leaves the tobacco plant unmolested. 
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first three was procured from America direct, of the fourth through England, 
of the fifth and sixth through Calcutta, and of the seventh from Dehli. 
The Connecticut and Bhilsa growths may be at once dismissed from this 
narrative, as the latter was a complete failure, and the former, of which 
nothing is heard, was presumably not a success. By far the most success- 
ful in every way was the Virginia, which throve vigorously. Its leaves 
grew from 2\ to 3 feet long, and from 1J to foot wide at their 
broadest part, while its stalks were fully 3 inches in diameter. But its 
quality was proportionate to its quantity. The tobacco it produced was well- 
flavoured and strong, being on the latter account highly appreciated by natives. 
It was grown for two years from imported seed, and the plants thus propa- 
gated themselves yielded seed from which in the third year a crop by no means 
degenerate was raised. The Kentucky plant, which resembled in appearance 
the indigenous Baingani , produced a coarse and strong tobacco much fancied 
by natives ; but as a small quantity only of its seed had been obtained, it was 
not grown for more than one season. The same cause prevented the prolonged 
cultivation of the Latakia plant, which, however, yielded as long as it lasted fair 
quantities of well-flavoured tobacco. Neither Havauna nor Manilla plants appear 
to have thriven, and it is probable that the coldness of the winter climate, and 
perhaps the soil also, disagreed with them. From both a small supply of fair 
tobacco was obtained, but the flavour of the latter brand was too mild to satisfy 
the native taste. The system of tillage adopted for the foreign was much as 
that for the native tobaccos, the only difference being that when transplanted from 
the nursery beds the young seedlings were placed more widely apart, at intervals 
of at least three feet. The plants were, moreover, dressed, only six or eight of the 
most promising leaves being allowed to remain on each. Sowings were in one 
year commenced as early as August, while the transplantation was effected in 
October. But the experiment resulted in failure, and about three-quarters 
only of the crop thus sown was realized. For the preparation of the tobacco 
drying-sheds on the most approved principle were erected, from which sun- 
shine was watchfully excluded. Great care was bestowed on every stage of 
the manufacture, A sailor from Cuba, who had once worked on a tobacco plan- 
tation in that island, was induced to exchange the longshore fascinations of 
Calcutta for the less hospitable wilds of Bijnor, and the arrangements were 
placed under his charge. Bub some secrets of the curing process adopted he 
obstinately refused to divulge. A smoking mixture, manufactured at Bhogpur 
out of Virginia mixed with Manilla and flavoured with Latakia, was sold in 
tins to European purchasers, and obtained for the time some celebrity. But the 
growth and manufacture of these tobaccos was not energetically sustained, and 
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a promising experiment was gradually abandoned. Mr. Markham estimates 
the cost of producing native tobacco at Rs. 84, and the returns at Rs, 144 
per acre, the net profit being therefore Rs. 60, The average outturn per acre 
he gives as 3,337|tb. avoirdupois, and the average price per 92-ftb. as Rs, 4. 
For the European tobaccos larger figures must everywhere be substituted. 
Even the dried stalks and midribs fetchod as large a price as ordinary native 
tobacco, while the refuse leaves rejected by the curer sold for times as much. 
Animal manure is the only one applied to tobacco in this district, 
and no alkaline earth is ever used to fertilize the crop. 
For other crops ashes and vegetable refuse are the usual 
manures. The soil which receives most assistance in this way is, as already 
mentioned, siwai ; and the crops which with tobacco almost monopolize the 
manure of the district are sugarcane, cotton, wheat, opium, and vegetables. Of 
the cultivated area 26*1 per cent, is returned in the settlement records as 
manured, and of this percentage 3*5 is irrigated also. 

Irrigation is rarely extended to any crops except rice and those already 
Irrigation mentioned as manured. The sources of irrigation in 

this district are four — namely, canals, wells, rivers, 
and ponds ; and the following statement shows the area watered in the different 
parganahs from each source. It should, however, be premised that the statement 
is based upon settlement records, in which, according to the settlement officer 
himself, irrigation of all sorts is greatly understated 


Name of parganah. 


Area in 

acres irrigated from 


Percent- 
age on 
total Cul- 
tivation. 

Canals. 1 

Wells. 

Rivers. 

Ponds . 

Total. 

Bijnor 



192 

1 

5 

193 

04 

Ddr&aagar ... 

Mt 

... 

433 

• •• 

64 

497 

1*2 

Manddwar ... 

... 

... 

251 

26 

74 

351 

Q-9 

Najibabad ... 


Jili 

434 

1,252 

311 

2,208 

5 6 

Kfratpur ... 


... 

208 

3 

1,126 

1,337 

3*5 

Akbarabad... 

... 

341 

30 

8 

921 

1,300 

5*1 

Nagina 

Ml 

6,795 

408 

69 

513 

7,770 

17*8 

Barhapur ... 

... 

... 

165 

36 

5 

206 

1*2 

Afzalgarh ... 


... 

261 

107 

1,023 

1,39) 

2*4 

Dhampur ... 

... 

3,200 

4,131 

264 

3,222 

10,817 

18 2 

Siohara ... 


... 

298 

28 

853 

11,179 

3 8 

Nihtaur ... 


... 

308 

32 

1,338 

11,678 

6 0 

Ch&ndpur ... 

• •• 

... 

2,633 

Ml 

286 

2,919 

6*3 . 

Burhpur ... 


520 

326 

746 

247 

1 ,839 

9 1 

Bishta 

• •• 


545 

Ml 

18 

563 

3*5 

Total 

Percentages of 
irrigation. 

Ml 

total 

11,067 

10,618 

2,562 

10,006 

34,253 

5-8 

323 

310 

7*5 

29-2 

1000 

.»• 

, 


• ajqib cuiumu cieany muiuuua irrigation irom waier- 

canals. See the table given above in describing the latter. 
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The third column is the one whose figures are most likely to fall short of 
the truth. Knavish landholders have little difficulty in concealing wells whose 
presence will probably enhance the impending assessment of their villages. 
“On more than one occasion during measurements,” writes Mr. Markham, 
t( the existence of a well w r as discovered only by the accident of the testing 
officer’s horse falling through the light covering which had been spread over 
the well to conceal it. I have several times found wells in ruins on my inspection 
visits which I felt sure had not long before been working ; and on one occasion, 
noticing marks which 1 thought indicated recent and deliberate destruction, 

I rode back a week or so afterwards, and found the same well working. I know 
from my own knowledge of village after village in tho Chandpur tahsil, a goodly 
proportion of which is irrigated from wells, and yet of which not one biswa is 
shown in the khasra (field index) as irrigated. The same I found to be the 
case in parganah Naglna, though in a less degree. I believe the same state of 
things to exist to some extent all over the district.” At the time of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s survey Bijnor contained 3,099 masonry and 4,585 earthen wells. In 
these the average depth from mouth to water was 18, and the average depth 

„ of tho water itself 4 feet. Masonry wells are seldom 

Masonry J 

constructed for purposes of irrigation. They are often 

indeed built in the midst of some garden or orchard, to which they are formally 

wedded by a ceremony known as jalotsarg -, 1 and where they serve the double 

purpose of ornament and utility in watering. But they are generally used 

almost exclusively as sources of drinking water, and for this reason are placed 

in the cross-roadsof a town, amongst the homesteads of a village, or beside some 

highway where the dusty traveller hails their appearance with gratitude. Tho 

object of the founder is, like that of Sibyl Grey in “ Marmion,” 2 as much to 

increase the happiness of his hereafter, and to leave a monument behind him, 

as to serve any more utilitarian end. As the diameter of such wells varies 

little, their cost depends chiefly on their depth. In the low kh&dir flats, where 

water lies near the surface, they can be constructed for about Bs. 200 ; in the 

uplands, on the other hand, they will cost Bs. 500 at least, and sometimes even 

Bs. 1,500. The earthen or unbricked well has a much wider range, though 

much shorter existence. Made by the simple sinking of a shaft down to a 

1 This ceremony is rarer than is generally supposed. The usual plan is to marry the well 
ana garden separately, the former to an image by jalotsarg , and the latter to a sprig of holy 
basil ( tulsi ) by banotsarg. See the articles on these two ceremonies in Sir Henry Elliot’s Supple- 
mental Glossary. rr 

3 “ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Grey, 

Who built this cross and well.” 
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water-bearing stratum, it is constructed for purposes of field irrigation every- 

and earthen wells. w ^ ere exce pt in a few spots where the substratum is 
too porous to hold water, or the crust is so sandy that 
the shaft falls in before water can be reached. These unsupported or kuchcha 
wells, as they are called, are most often found along tho edges of fields, parti- 
cularly if the soil be siwdi or the village habitations near. They cost on the 
average Rs. 3 without lining, or if lined with coils of twigs and grass rope, as 
the y generally are, Rs. 7. But when the family who hold the field dig the well 
themselves, or the villagers mutually assist one another in the operation, the 
expense may be reduced to as little as one rupee a well. The system of lining 
the shaft has one certain and two possible advantages. It undoubtedly protects 
the walls of the well against the pressure without, and the splash of the water 
or swing of the bucket within. But it also, perhaps by the decay of its vege- 
table matter, fertilizes the water, and by confining the column creates a slight 
capillary attraction which draws more fluid into tho well. The Sani or market- 
gardener digs more of these wells and takes greater trouble in their construction 
than any other class of cultivator. Earthen wells irrigate during the year an 
average area of 1*9 acres each. They are of two kinds— those sunk through 
the stratum, known as bam, and those elsewhere excavated. The former 
correspond to the thick-earth (mod dharti) wells of Budaun, and owing to the 
great tenacity of the bam will last for years. The localities in which alone 
they can be dug are distributed in a most capricious fashion ; and in the midst 
of a soil where no wells at all might bo expected, two or more are often safely 
sunk within a few feet of one another. They occur, howover, most frequently 
in the south-west of the district, and there are some in Chandpur parganah 
which, protected during the rains by a thatch, have lasted for over a quarter 
of a century. Here, and in the neighbouring parganabs of the Dhampur tahsil, 
an underground perennial spring greatly increases the yield of the wells. The 
bam well is almost always worked with the charras — a shallow leathern bucket 
about 2£ feet in diameter. In 1874 there were twelve wells where two such 
buckets could be used simultaneously, and of these one was lined with wood ; but 
with even one charras a bam well can incessantly water one-third of an acre 

Dhenkli wells. daily> The second or ordinar 7 kind of earthen well is 
dug in the beginning of the cold season, only to fall in 
again after the arrival of the rains, and lasts, in fact, less than two-thirds of the 
year. Its water is extracted by means of the lever or dhenkli already described 
in the notices on Budaun and other districts. Two dhenklis may sometimes 
be worked over one well, but even then the process of irrigation is slow and 
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laborious. A dhenkli well may be made to water from one-twelfth tq one-third 
of an acre daily. The manner of baling water up from rivers and ponds into the 
fields has been once described, 1 and to reiterate old remarks on this subject is 
needless. This simple method is probably the best practicable for the money 
which the cultivator is prepared to spend on the process ; but it remains to be 
seen whether some cheap arrangement in the way of an Archimedean screw 
might not answer his purpose better. 


Passing from water-supply to calamities caused by its temporary stoppage, 
Famines and scar- w © find that Bijnor has in the present century suf- 
Clties ’ fered from five serious famines or scarcities caused by 

drought. Researches as to similar visitations in former centuries are useless. 
Famines are indeed said to have ravaged Northern India in 1345, 1471, 
1631, 1661, 1739,1770, and 1783; but although some of these must have 
extended to Bijnor, 2 we have no record of their effect on what now con- 

Famine of 1803-04 s ^utes that district. The first year whose hungry annals 
need be noticed is 1803-04, when Bijnor, lately ceded to 
the East India Company, still formed part of the Moradabad district. The 
rains failed apparently in the middle of the autumn sowings, and on the 5th 
July, 1803, Mr. W. Leycoster, the collector, informed his superiors that tho 
young cotton and sugarcane crops were drooping for want of water, while 
great fears were entertained for the whole of the kharif harvest. But the Board 
of Revenue was engaged with more serious demonstrations of famine in dis- 
tricts lower down the Ganges ; and little attention seems to have been paid to 
Moradabad until after the failure of the autumn harvest remissions of revenue 
to the amount of Rs. 2,50,000 were recommended. Tho year 1804 opened 
darkly with the menace of a yet graver disaster. A partial fall of rain in tho 
preceding September had encouraged the peasantry to sow their spring crops j 
but when January had passed, and still no showers c.iine to refresh the 
stunted seedlings, starvation seemed desperately near. At the close of Janu- 
ary grain stood at prices which were then considered dear, wheat being sold 
at 39 and gram at 49 sers for the rupee. But within a week of these quota- 
tions wheat had risen to 31 and gram to 35 sers. In order to provide them- 
selves with tho food that was every day becoming dearer, the cultivators were 
selling their implements and their cattle. The landholders were absconding 
to avoid the tax-gatherer, or bringing false criminal charges against the revenue 
contractors to silence by arrest unwelcome demands for payment. The 
revenue contractors themselves were so much in arrears that the colleotor wa» 

? Supra , pp, 31-32. * See Gazetteer, IL, 32. 
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unable to make from his treasury the usual advances for tlio cultivation of 
sugarcane. At what time hunger became fatal it is impossible to say, as in those 
days of still unsettled government human life was a thing of smaller account 

than now. But there must have been m uch misery and not a few deaths. Proofs of 
severe distress were not wanting when in April the few crops that had attained 
maturity were plundered by starving rioters. To repress such outbreaks and 
assist in the collection of the revenue, Mr. Lcycester applied for military aid ; 
but hope and order wore restored in July by a copious downfall of rain. 
Theie is no doubt that advances to meet the expenses of autumn cultivation 
were granted by Government to the impoverished peasantry, but it does 
not appear to what amount; and out of a total revenue of Rs. 23,93 09 7 

Rs. 5,11,(579 were remitted in Moradabad during the continuance of the scar- 
city. 

From the minor scarcities which visited the North-West Provinces 
between 180o-04 and the next great famine in 1837-38 Bijnor escaped with 
tolerable impunity. Indeed, whilst other districts were suffering in 1819, the 
collector (of Moradabad) writes that he bad never seen so fine an autumn 
crop as had just been garnered in his district. That district hired less for- 

Searcity of 1825-2C. tunato ^ in 1825 > whcn tho autumn crop was almost annihi- 
lated by drought ; but tho proceeds of their cotton and 
sugarcane, which had been but little affected, saved the agricultural popula- 
tion from any severe destitution. The failure of the spring harvest next year 
though causing great distress in the neighbouring tahsils of southern Morada- 
bad, was loss felt in Bijnor. We hear that tahsils Nagina, Bijnor, and 
Glmmpur, the basins of the Ganges and Ramganga, yielded some, albeit a 
scanty, return to their cultivators. Tahsil Ohaudpur'is described as having 
suffered less than some other parts of Northern Moradabad. The collectors of 
North and South Moradabad received liberty to suspend one-quarter of the 
revenue demand for 1825-26. Of this permission it was found unnecessary to 
take advantage, but during the scarcity no less than Rs. 70,000 were granted 
tis advances to the cultivators of the two divisions. 

In its beginning the famine of 1837-38 resembled that of 1803-04, but in 
famine of 1887 - 38 . lts P ro S res s and effects it was, as regards Bijnor, far less 
severe. Tho rains failed in 1837 just when they wore 
most required for the sustenance of the autumn crop, and, as in 1803, a partial 
fall of rain during September only served to excite hopes which were doomed 
to disappointment. Despair succeeded elation, prices rose, and neither tho 
road nor the river, the store-house nor the grain-boat, were safe from the bands 
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of famished plunderers who roved about the country soeking what they might 
devour. It would appear, however, that some rain afterwards foil, for the 
spring crop fared well, and on the 13th of February we find Lord Auck- 
land, while dilating outlie misery elsewhere, writing as follows : — 

“ Rohilkhand has suffered far less sovorely * * * In the eastern 

parts of the province the crop is scanty, but in Moradabad it is generally con- 
sidered an averago season ; and notwithstanding the want of rain in December 
and January, a good fall during the first half of the current month would 
ensure a fair return to the agriculturist.” 

Lord Auckland s prognostications wore speedily justified. In the first 
half of February fell rain which practically removed the fear of further 
suftei ing from Bijnor and the rest of Rohilkhand. Confidence was restored 
and prices fell. The remissions of revenue in Bijnor during 1837-38, of 
which a largo portion must of course be ascribed to the drought, amounted to 
Rs. 91,069. 

In I860 the rains again failed, and, as a consequence, the autumn harvest 

famine of 1860 - 61 . a ^ so ' ®° ( ' !lr ^ v as J’d.V the Lieutenant-Governor writes 
that the price of wheat has risen to 14 and even 11| 
sers the rupee, while the inhabitants of Western Rohilkhand have been driven 
to use mango-stones as an article of diet. A fall of rain in the middlo of tho 
same month mended matters but little, and distress becamo severe in Bijnor 
towards the close of the year, when the scanty Man/ had been succeeded by 
an equally unpromising spring crop. The increase of destitution early in 1861 
forced Government to adopt measures of relief. Able-bodied paupers were 
employed on public works at wages which, in order to exclude all but the 
really starving, were fixed on the lowest possible scale. Old or infirm persons 
and young children were supplied with cooked food, and women of tho bettor 
class, who according to the custom of tho country lived in seclusion, were 
paid a small daily pittance to spin in their own houses thread out of cotton 
gratuitously supplied. The number of persons thus relieved, which in 
February had been 25,379 only, increased in April to 115,882, and rose 
steadily until the fall of rain in June and July again prepared the soil for 
tillage. The ranks of the paupers now thinned rapidly ; but famine cannot 
suddenly be allayed, and it was not until October, when tho autumn reapings 
had increased the stock of food and thereby lowered prices, that Government 
ielt justified in withholding relief. The total income for relief purposes 
amounted to Rs. 33,484, and of this Rs. 5,606 was contributed by Government 
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itself, Rs. 21,000 by the central relief committee at Agra, 1 and Rs. 6,564 by 
local subscribers, the remainder consisting of miscellaneous receipts. Tho 
actual expenditure amounted to Rs. 31,858 only, and for this sum no less than 
936,489 persons were relieved during tho course of the famine. But the money 
* spent on relief does not represent the whole cost of tho drought. Out of its 
surplus funds tho Agra committee advanced Rs. 20,000 towards providing 
destitute husbandmen with the materials of cultivation ; while Government 
granted remissions of revenue to the sum of Rs. 22,518. To give any accurate 
account of tho mortality from starvation is impossible. “ No general register 
of deaths was kept at the time, and even if there had been such a record, the 
knowledge that it was framed amid confusion and panic would very much 
weaken its claim to accuracy.” 2 The records of crime will, however, assist 
us to form some idea of tho distress that prevailed. In 1861 no less than 1,216 
offences against property were reported, as against 756 and 906 only in tho 
preceding and succeeding years. 

In 1868 the earlier autumn sowings were again destroyed by drought, 

. „ and, as in 1860, a fall of rain in July encouraged the cul- 

1< amine of 18G8-69. . ’ J & 

tivators to proceed with tillage winch was rendered useless 

by a succeeding period of rainless months. By the end of -October tho bulk of 
the autumn crops, including rice and sugar, had been ruined, and in tho 
following month unmistakable signs of distress appeared. Pools and tanks 
were filled with hungry wretches searching for water-nuts and edible roots, 
while the demand for employment became pressing. Government now offered 
advances for the construction of masonry wells and ordered tho suspension 
of the first instalment of autumn revenue ; but a more effective measure was 
adopted in December, when relief works were opened. Able-bodied applicants 
were employed on famine wages to repair roads, clear out tho Nagiua canal, 
and excavate tanks. Tho number of persons thus relieved amounted at tho end 
of Decombor to 53,978, and went on steadily increasing. In January aud 
February showers of rain refreshed the few spring crops that had been already 
sown, and enabled the peasantry to plant their sugarcane. But distress con- 
tinued to grow more severe, and in the latter month seventeen poor-houses were 
opened for the reception of those who from various causes were unfit for work. 
In March and April hunger reached its height. About a quarter only of tho 
average spring crop was garnered, and the number of labourers on relief works 
reached in tho former month the alarming figure of 579,610. Wages were now 

1 This committee was a charitable association started with a view to famine relief, and 
deriving its funds from voluntary contributions in England and India, 2 Gmlkstone’g 

lieport on Famines, para* Ml. 
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reduced, with the desired effect of thinning the gangs ; and a further reduction 
was accomplished by similar means in May, when the harvests in other districts 
had caused a fall in the price of food. From this time onwards a distinct im- 
provement took place. In J uly, however, prices again rose, owing to the absence 
of rain, and in the beginning of August the people were seized with the panic 
of a second drought. It was an evil time for the bouclies inutiles . Cases were 
known in which aged women were turned out of doors by their relations, as 
better fitted for starvation than work. But a heavy downpour in the middle 
of August removed all further apprehension, and relief works were closed in 
October. The total expenditure on these works and poor-houses amounted 
during the course of the famine to Rs. 1,79,483, of which Us, 24,100 was 
defrayed out of private subscriptions, 1 and the remainder by Government. It 
was computed that starvation had killed between 3,(K)0 and 4,000 persons ; but, 
in spite of the general distress, no attacks on granaries or other receptacles of 
corn were reported. 

The following statement shows the prices of grain prevalent not only 
during the famine itself, but also in the months of decline and recovery that 
preceded and succeeded it : — 


Year. 


r 

1868... « 

f 

186 9..,< 

L 

1870... ^ 


Amount of grain purchasable for one rupee. 


Mouth. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 


s. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

July 

24 

0 

29 

0 

August 

20 

0 

26 

0 

September 

17 

0 

25 

0 

October ... 

*12 

8 

16 

8 

November 

12 

4 

15 

8 

December 

10 

4 

•• 


January ... 

H 

4 

M 

12 

February 

11 

10 

1 5 

3 

March ... 

12 

14 

16 

5 

April ... 

14 

6 

20 

7 

May 

15 

12 

2 ) 

6 

June ... 

14 

15 

18 

6 

July ... 

10 

12 

13 

1 

August ** 

10 

2 

12 

7 

September 

10 

1 

13 

8 

October ... 

0 

G 

10 

8 

November 

10 

0 

10 

2 

December 

10 

2 

11 

4 

January ... 

9 

7 | 

10 

2 

February 

10 

0 

15 

4 

March 

9 

7 

12 

0 


Bajra 3 

Joar. 

Itice. 

Gram. 

s. V. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

B. c. 

»#• 

Ml 



*• 






»• 

•• 


Ml 




•• 


l«l 

-«* 

12 10 

13 

3 

9 

1 

11 & 

1 1 13 

13 

12 

9 

0 

12 8 

1111 

15 

3 

9 

10 

12 8 

10 11 

15 

3 

8 

15 

12 6 

7 11 

10 

2 

7 

14 

6 0 

7 14 

7 

8 

0 

12 

9 14 


1 1 

10 

8 

0 

9 0 

... 

11 

4 

8 

3 

9 0 

13 5 



10 

4 

7 14 

14 10 

M 


10 

12 

9 0 

13 12 

16 

14 

10 

2 

9 0 

16 0 

18 

0 

10 

10 

8 12 

15 18 

16 

4 

10 

10 

8 8 

14 9 

15 

4 

9 

8 

10 0 


1 Amongst these subscriptions was a sum of Rs. 5,000 collected by the central relief com- 

mittee at Allahabad, u society corresponding to that at Agra in 1860-61* 2 The gaps HV 

this: table are those kit by Mr. Hen vev, from whose narrative the prices here given are taken* 
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In the past year (1877) the rains fell too late to prevent an almost entire 
failure of the autumn crop. To mitigate the general distress relief works 
were opened in September, and have been in progress ever since ; but with 
the garnering of the spring crop distress has lessened. 

In mineral produ cts the district is poor. Stone is little used for con- 
Mineral products. structive purposes, and any quarries which may have existed 
in ancient times have been closed. So far back, indeed, 
as the middle of the last century, the builder of the castle near Najibabad had no 
gtone bettor quarry to look to than the old fort of Mordhvaj. Kun- 

kur or nodular limestone, the material to which roads else- 
Kunkur. where in the Gangetic valley owe their excellence, is almost 

entirely wanting in Bijnor. The few knobs obtainable are dug 
at Salnnpur and Saktalpur in parganah B&shta, but most of the small quantity 
required is quarried beside the Solani river in Muzaffarnagar, and floated down to 
Bijnor during the rains. The averago cost of kunkur when stacked for metalling 
is Its. 17 per hundred cubic feet. A road 12 feet wide could not be metalled with 
6 inches of this material for less than Its. 6,000 a mile— a price which virtually 
prohibits the extension of highways so constructed. Mr. Markham once dis- 
covered a hard calcareous kunkur-like formation cropping out from the high 
bank of the Ganges near Ndgal. It has “ a honey-combed, nodular appear- 
ance, and is apparently abundant in the locality named. If required for 
road-making, it could be floated down the river in the rains. Lime for mortar 
Lime is obtained by burning kunkur or limestone from the 

Ch&ndi and Garlnval hills. Bricks measuring 9" x 4V X 2?" 

Bricks and other A i i ii ™ , .. , rT , ° 2 4 

building material. aro made by the 1 ublic Vv orks Department at a cost of 

Rs. 9, G, and 3 for 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class qualities respectively, 
but most towns have large private kilns where a worse and cheaper article is 
produced. The only other building material that need be noticed is timber. 
The price per cubic foot of sal and other timber for building varies from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3, according to size and quality. 


PART II r. 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and History of the 

The first census of the district took place in 1847, 

Population. Census of population of 620,552 souls, or 32 

,817 ‘ square mile. 1 There were 415,570 

190,515 followed occupations unconnected with agriculture. 

1 Unlike succeeding enumerations, the census of 1817 cmnlovs as its 
larger geographical square mile, 


District. 
and gives a total 
5 to the (statute) 
Hindus, of whom 
The Musalm&ns 
standard of area the 
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numbered 204,982 souls, of whom 44,343 were engaged in cultivation. There 
were 3,030 villages or townships, of which 1,976 were inhabited ; and of these 
1,904 had less than 1,000, 61 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 11 over 5,000 inha- 
bitants. The latter were as follows Nagina (14,001), (Mndpur (11,491), 
Sherkot (11,244), Bijnor (9,280), Siohara (9,099), Dhampur (8,207), Nihtaur 
(8,129), Kiratpur (7,878), Mandawar (6,881), Jhalu (6,551), and Sahaspur 
(6,414). The town population thejpfore amounted to 99,275, or 625 per cent, 
of the total population. This enumeration was effected on somewhat crude 
principles, and the numbers of male and female inhabitants were not recorded 
separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed a total population 

Census of 1853 with a density of 366 to the square mile. Tho 

total area of the district, estimated at 1,218,561 acres in 
1847, has in 1853 fallen to 1,216,005 acres ; but the difference may bo due to 
more accurate measurement in the latter year. Tho population was thus dis- 
tributed : — 



Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists. 

Total. 



Male. 

JD 

'cS 

a 

to 

Male. 

Female. 

Agricultu- 

rists. 

Non-agricul- 

turists. 

Grand total. 

Hindus ... 

Musalmans... 

120,819 

' 25,613 

98,790 

22,811 

128,377 

90,425 

110,802 

85,878 

225,618 

48,424 

239,179 

182,303 

) 

1 404,794 

230,727 

Total ... 

152,432 

121,607 

224,802 

196,680 

274,039 

421,482 

695,521 


j ijuu jucreaseu by Y4 

persons. The number of villages and townships is tho same as in 1847 * but 
two less are recorded as inhabited. Of these 1,900 had less than 1 000 62 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and 13 over 5,000 inhabitants. The population of 
Najibabad amounted to 19,999 ; of Nagina to 13,462 ; of Chandpur to 
12,748; of Sherkot to 12,084; of Bijnor to 11,745; of Kiratpur to 
9,567 ; of Siohara to 9,221 ; of Mand&war to 7,737 ; of Nihtaur to 7 587 • 
of Sahaspur to 6,442 ; of Afzalgarh to 6,143 ; of Jhalu to 5,71 6 ; and of Dham- 
pur to 5,633. Two towns were therefore added to the list of 1847, viz. Naiib- 
abad and Afzalgarh. The reason why tho former was probably omitted from 
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that list is that it stands on the lands of five separate villages, whoso popula- 
tion must have been separately taken ; while the addition of Afzalgarh to the 
new list may be ascribed to the increase of inhabitants caused by advancing 
tillage in what was before a wild and uncultivated tract. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement 
Census of 1865. ln met ^ 0 ^ over both its predecessors. Details as'to castes 
and occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and 
other matters, were taken for the first time. The returns showed, however, 

a decrease of 4,546 in the total population, which was now distributed as 
follows : — 


Religion. 

Agricultural. 

Non-aoricultural. j 

Grand total. 

Males. 

Females. 

o 

H 

M a les . 

Females . 

H 

XJi 

13 

< 

c n 
►. 

O 

m 

ap 

T* 

00 

u 

5 

*5 
n a 
< 

c n 
> 
o 

PQ 

cn 

+» 

13 

< 

ai 

s 

. o 

Hindus 

80,417 

47,736 

66,224 

33,307 

227,684 

77,508 

48,413 

75,887 

39,074 

240,882 

468,566 

Musalmans, 

15,304 

9,810 

14,994 

8,228 

48,396 

53,990; 

35,784 

54,900 

29,339 

174,013 

222,409 

Total ... 

95,781 

67,546 

81,918 

41,535 

276,080 

31,49s! 

84,197 

130,787 

68,413 

414,895 

690,975 


Besides the population here shown there were 17 Europeans and 17 
Eurasians. The population to the square mile was returned as 367 ; but the 
total area shows a decrease since 1853 of 1772 square miles, caused pro- 
bably by the transfer to Garhwal, before the publication of the census report, 
of all lands lying north-east of the submontane road. Of tho 3,028 villages and 
townships, 1,967 are recorded as inhabited ; and of these 1,888 had less than 
1,000, and 66 between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The 13 towns -with over 
5,000 inhabitans were Najibabad (19,557), Nagfna (19,075), Bijnor (12,566), 
Chandpur (11,286), Kiratpur (8,971), Siohfira (8,710), Nihtaur (8,195), Afzal- 
garh (7,851), Mand&war (7,626), Sahaspur (6,196), Sherkot (5,735), DMm- 
pur (5,651), and Jh&lu (5,522). 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1872. As 

Census of 1872. the latest and most P erfect 7 et obtained, these statistics 
deserve greater detail than those of former enumerations j 
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tail. therefor,, s l,„ m the population for each parganah sopar. 


Pargnnah. 


Hindus. 


Muhammadans and others _ 

not Hindus. Total. 


Op to 15 years . Adults* j Up to J 5 


years. Adults. 


Bijuor 

Daranagar 

Mandawar 

Burhpur 

Chandpur 

Bash t. a 

Siohara 

Sherkot 

N ih tin r 

Barhapura 

Afzalgarh 

Nagina 

Kfratpur 

Najibabad 

Akbarabad 


19,091 
9,055' 
8, 304 ' 
7,229! 
12,819 
6,105 
7,9-28 

16,198 

6,197 

5,378] 

1 1.890' 
13,063 
8,6 1 3; 
12,350 l 
5,031 


1,904; 
1,726! 
1,049 
3.859 
1,12 1 
3,237 
5,208 
2,935 
1 4^0 
3,743 
5,34 8 
3,750 
4 406 
1,183 


!| 28,601 
! 2 2,956 

1 20,163 
18,712 
35,000 
15,428 
24,99] 
44,625 
19,8^9 • 
15,136 
34,055 
39,656 
26,492 
36,41 8 
13,169 


23,286 
19,327 
17,798 
16,6 13 
30,770 
12,760 
22,040 

40.005 
1 7,584 
12,401 
28 815 

35.05 2 
23,444 
31,073 I 
10,991 4 


^ 4,507 j 73,93 s| 72,345 195,294 34,,86 9 J ... 

Mr. Markham gives the population per square mile as 301^4 ~ 

cnee bemg due to the fact that his calculations are based on a ^ 

pro a y more accurate measurement, that of the revenue survey 1 But o' ” 
if wo prefer the lower estimate of (ho census, the density for the R” “ 

lat,on will still be found above the average of the 7 T V ° fm ' 

which is 38124 only to the square mile S o hat ^. rtMV “ torn 1 Pr0vil)ces t 
and backward a district • „ ’ U 4 B,J,10r cannot hi) 80 poor 

bited force are. and THUt"*"* 1 ** 

open and cultivated country with about inn-r, ’ , ' ^ kham Crowds tho 
census goes even further XL rTl f f , § ^ ^ S ^ Uare mil °’ The 

cultivation. Tho table jult liven show! *° f™ 7 ^ m “ e ° f 

268,596, or 54-4 per cent of the p , Hmdu malcs hl *872 numbered 

Hindu females was 2*5 005 „ P ° Hat! ° n; whil ° the number of 

same manner the Mutwn ’n , ^ ^ ° f that p0pil,atio - 1“ the ' 

msaiman males amount to 12()74ft ™ ro.i 

The total area of the district Is nr ’ P er C0n ^*> 

«>e census, Bq u arc < uK‘ Ct is ' accotd '"S *o the revenue survey, M C8,and according to 
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and the Musalmun females to 116,709, or 47'9 per cent., of the total 
Musalmdn population. Or, taking the whole population, we find that there is 
a percentage of 53 62 males to 46-36 females, and of 67 0 Hindus to 33*0 
Musalmans. 


Statistics relating to bodily infirmities wero collected for the first time in 

Infirmities. 1872 ‘ Tlie J showed the existence in the district of 83 

insane persons (20 females), # or 0'8 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion ; 15 idiots (9 females), or 0‘2 per 10,000; 164 deaf and dumb (61 females), 
or 2-2 per 10,000 ; 2,016 blind (837 females), or 27-3 per 10,000; and 193 lepers 
(28 females), or 2'6 per 10,000. Age statistics were collected at the same time, 
and for what they may be worth are given in the following table. As Indian 
country-folk rarely know their own ages, approximate correctness was all that 
the enumerator could hope for : 
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the statist. But we now turn to 1 a subject which should be 
* css re P°ltant— that of castes. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation into four conventional classes, the consus shows 28,789 Brahmans (12 871 

B%U ' 8 (3 °’ 643 I7 ’ 114 B-iyas (7.011 £££ 

and o80,80o persons as belonging to the “ other castes” (173,574 females). 

Of the Brahmans 26,610 are included in the great Ganr subdivision, 649 
Brahmans. are Sfclswats > 609 aro Kanaujiyas, and the remainder are 

unspecified in the census returns, or entered as belomdno- to 
37 00 
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minor tribes. The traditions of the Gaurs and Saraswats have been already des* 
cribed, 1 and those of the Kanaujiyas will be given in the notice on the Farukh- 
abad district, where they are the prevailing Brahman clan. Amongst minor tribes 
is the Achdraj, with 92 members, sometimes called Maha brahmans or Katiyas. 
In order to understand why these men are considered so impuro and degraded, 
it is necessary to know that the house and kinsmen of a dead person are held 
unclean for thirteen days after his death. The Mahabrahman, who during the 
interval enters that house and receivos from those kinsmen gifts for the welfare 
of their dead.biother s soul, also becomes unclean ; and his touch, and even pre- 
sence, are carefully avoided by high-caste Hindus. The title of Mahabrahman, 
or great Brahman, has been bestowed on this caste either by others in irony, or 
by the Katiyas themselves, to dignify a mean trade by a grand name. 
Amongst the “unspecified” are a fair number of Joshis or Jotishis, who per- 
haps entered themselves as belonging to other septs, but in 18(55 numbered, 
as a separate class, over 1,200 persons. The name Jotishi shows its possessors to 
be astrologers ; but they are also known as Dakaut, Bharara, and Padia. They 
receive fees for interpreting tho stars and averting the influence of such as are 
disastrous. CM then reputed ancestor Hakhacbarya they know nothing except 
the name. Some account of other inferior or doubtful Brahman races, the 
Bhats and Tagas, will be given in describing the “ other castes.” There aro 
about 980 Brahman land-owners in the district, their possessions being largest 
in the three parganahs of the Bijnor tahsil. As tenants they are most numer- 
ous in the Chandpur, Afzalgarh, and Bashta parganahs. But the Brahman 
can in most cases derive an income from other sources than the land. Fees 
for religious rites, offerings, and alms are his peculiar perquisites ; and it is 
considered rather disreputable than otherwise for him personally to engage in 
tillage. 


Amongst Rajputs the principal classes are the Chauhdu (53,30(5), Bach- 
Eajputa. hal (1,540;, Bais (1,452;, Kachhwaha (1,349), Seleh (1,271), 

Rather (1^117^, Gahlot, Gaur, Ghagbi, Hatch, N&gbansi, 
Parih&r, Pansara, Raikwar, Sisodiya, Sirohi, Tuar or Tomar, and Tarkhar; tho 
remainder are unspecified. 

It has been already mentioned (Gazetteer, IV., 545) that the census returns 
Chauhans Chauh&ns for Rohilkhand have been vitiated by the want 

of distinction between Chauhans proper .and an inferior race 
also known as Chauhans, but resembling Gujars in character and origin. Most 
of the Bijnor Chauhans belong to the latter class. They renounce all claim to 
1 For Gaurs see Gazetteer, III., 365 ; and for Saraswats, Ibid, 49*. 
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be considered, like the Chauhans of Mainpuri, Partner, and Nimruna, des- 
cendants of Prithiraj, the last Hindu king of Dehli, slain by Shah&b-ud-din in 
1193 , and here it should be mentioned that the Chauhans of Mandawar in this 
district must not be confounded with the Chauhans of MandSwar in Jaipur. 
The soi-dimnt Chauhans of Bijnor are a body of very mixed origin-some 
being Gahlots, some Pramars, some Bais, some Gonds, and so forth. They 
are divided into three classes-(l) Chaudhari, (2) Padhan, and (3) Khagi Chau- 
hans. Renounced by true Kshatriyas in neighbouring districts, they intermarry 
amongst themselves. A Chaudhari, for instance, will marry the daughter of 
a Padhan, but refuses to give his daughter in marriage to a Padhan bride- 
groom. This arrangement, which is in strict accordance with the Hindu idea 
that a man may marry beneath him, but a woman never, is alone sufficient to 
prove the superiority of the Chaudharis. The Khagis are confessedly the 
lowest of the three classes, and consider the remarriage of widows lawful. 
Some of these Chauhans claim descent from Rdjputs who, by crossing the Indus 
with Akbar s general Man Singh in 158(5, are said to have becomo to some 
degree outcasts. On this tradition depends an ingenious, though of course inaccu- 
rate, derivation of their name. By quitting India for Kdbul Man Singh’s 
retainers are said to have suffered loss (lain) of tho four (chav,) requisites of 
Hindu communion their religion (dharm), ceremonies (r«i), piety (diya), and 
duties (harm). Tho real derivation of Chauhan is lost in obscurity, but tho earliest 
form ol the word known to occur is Chahuman. Others of the Bijnor Chau- 
hans say that they were led hither by one Raja Tatar Singh in the rei<m of 
Humayun ( 1 530-1 The Bachhals are Rajputs of tho Sombansi stock, 
and are said by Sir Hewn Elliot to have succeeded the Gujars as the prevailin'*' 
clan in many parts of Rohilkhand. The Bais is one of tho thirty-six royal 
races (chhattU hula) of Rajputs, and claims amongst its scions King Salivahana, 
tho founder of the era. The Bijnor members of this clan can give no very 
definite account of their origin. “ They do not know when their ancestors 
settled in this district, but it is conjectured that they came here from the eastern ' 
districts in the time of Akbar.” 1 The Kachhwahas have been already described 
in the notice on the neighbouring district of Muzaffarnagar. According to Mr. 
Beames this race is mentioned in old inscriptions under the name of Kachhapa- 
gh&ta or “tortoise-slayer;” but Sir Henry Elliot prefers the form Kashwfiha, 
as the Kachhwahas claim descent from Kasha, the eldest son of Rama. The 
Rathors of this district do not apparently claim descent from the ancient 

Rathor dynasty of Kanauj. The remaining clans are too insignificant in numbers 

1 Memorandum on the castes of Bijnor, written for the census of 1865 by Denutv 
Kunvrar (now Raja) Lachhman Singh. 7 deputy Collector 
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to deserve special notice hero. The landed possessions of Rajputs, including 
in that term Chauhaus, are far larger than those of any other class in the dis- 
trict, being widest in parganahs Barhapura and Akbarabad. They furnish 
^ Bijnor with its most numerous class of tenants, and as such are most numer- 
ous in parganahs Af'zalgarh and Dliampur. 

The Baniyas belong chiefly to tho following subdivisions Agarwal 
(8,31*2), Raja-ki-baradari (2,829), Rastaugi, (896), Lohiya 
Baniyas. (790), Gata, Gindauriya, Dasa, Saraugi, and Mahosri. Some 

account of the Agarwals and Dasas has been already given in describing tho 
castes of the Budaun district. 1 The Kaja-ki-barddari, or 
dar^* 1U Ha;ia ' kl ’ b!Ua ’ “ brotherhood of the Raja,” is 2 a branch of tho Dasas, 
and is so called because one of their kinsmen was 
created a Baja by Farrukhsiyar (171.3-1718). As to the history and origin of 
the other shopkeeping classes little accurate information is obtainable. Of tho 
Bislmois, or Baniyas who are also followers of the prophet Jhamaji, the census 
gives no separate account. Including a few Jats and Chauhaus, they numbered 
in 18G5 over 4,300 members. They all claim to be Rajputs, but on no better 
ground than because their saint belonged to that caste. Bishnois are keen men 
of business, and have of late years greatly increased their possessions in the 
district. 3 The tenets of the sect will be described in discussing the subject of 


religion. 


The following list shows the names and numbers of the class included 
in the “ other castes ” of the census returns. It should be premised, however, 
that several of the tribes who are mentioned — as for instance the Juhilnis and 
Kambohs — are for the most part Muslims, and not Hindus : — 


Ahir (cowherd) 

... 

5,060 

Baheliya 

... 

15 

Banjara (travelling merchant) 

... 

3,707 

Bdnsphor (bamboo worker) 


5 

Barhai (carpenter) 


14,198 

Bari (maker of leaf platters) 


24 

Beldar (mattock-man) ... 

... 

31 

Bhaddri 

... 

1,010 

Bharbhunja (graiu- parch er) 

... 

1,0' 0 

Bhdt (minstrel) 


077 

Bhaksa ... ... 


747 

Bhuihar ... ... 

... 

• 48 

Chaniar (currier) ... 

... 

J, 16,910 

Chipi (chintz-maker) 

... 

1,264 

Bftrzi (tailor)... 


303 

Dhanak ... 


12 

Dhobi (washerman) 

... 

1,305 

Dhuna 

... 

500 


8 / 


Dom ... ... 

... 

1 17 

Gadariya (shepherd) 


14,390 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) 

... 

25 

Giijar 

... 

7,210 

llajjani (barber) 


8,694 

llalwai (confectioner) ... 


2 

Jaiswar 

... 

31 

Jat ... .*• 


66,941 

Julah a (weaver) 

... 

8,057 

Kaehhi ... ... 


244 

Kahar (litter-carrier) 

... 

13,100 

Kalal 

... 

1,632 

Kamboh ... ... 

... 

377 

Kan jar 

... 

210 

Kayath ... ... 

... 

3,542 

Khakrob (sweeper) 

••• 

1 2,335 

Kharadi ... ... 

... 

18 

Khatik (pig and poultry breeder) 

... 

281 


1,111, *lb ic/, III, 293, 497. 


1 See Gazetteer, II, 305 : III, 497. 
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67 ' 

233 

36 

30,498 
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1,422 
93 
85 
1,067 
50 


Orh 

Pasi (fowler and watchman) 

Patwa (oecklace-tnaker)... 

Rahti 

Kamaia 

K animal (fortune-teller, soothsayer 
Itawa 

Sani (market gardener) .*.* 

Sikh ... ^ 

Sunar ( metallurgist) 

Taga ... ... 

Tamoli (betelnut-seller)... 

Taw ail’ (prostitute) ... 

Teli (oilman)... 

T hath era 
Vaishnu 


19 

5 

620 

16 

2,831 

27 

10,764 

11,628 

I 

4,156 

10,505 

63 

103 

4 

244 

8,562 


Khattri ... 

Koli 

Kumh&r (potter) 

Kfirmi 

Kuzahar (jug-raaker) 

Lodha 

Lobar (blacksmith) 

Machhera 
Miamar (builder) 

Mali (gardener) 

Mallah (boatman) 

Manihar (bracelet-maker) 

Mewati 

Mochi (cobbler) 

Nakkara (drummer) 

Nat (acrobat)... 

Nunia (saltpetre-worker) 

Supporting their pretensions by a reference to the Bhagavat Purana 
Aiura. . which asserts that tho cowherd adopted as his father by 

Krishna was a Vaisya, the Ahirs claim to be descended from 
that ancient mercantile class. In the systematic ethnology of tho Hindus 
they are popularly regarded as Sudras, or sometimes as the offspring of a 
Rajput slave and Vaisya slave-girl, and with tho latter tradition is connected 
a local derivation of their name. The children of these slaves are said to have 
propitiated snakes with the milk of their herds, and hence to have been 
called ahihers or serpent-lovers, in allusion to the snako worship which once 
so extensively prevailed. The true derivation has been already mentioned. 1 
Although recorded towards the close of the sixteenth century as the principal 
landholding class in parganali N agin a, the Ahirs are now numerous neither 
as proprietors nor tenants. Their chief occupation is the tending of cattle. 

As to tho origin of tire name Banjara or Brinjara authorities differ. 
Banjaras. Shakospear asserts that tho word is derived from the 

Persian biranjdr, a rice-carrier, while Sir Henry Elliot 
assures us that it comes from the Sanskrit banij , a merchant, and that “ we 
are not to look to Persia for tho origin of the name.” Banjaras are o- e ner- 
ally carriers, although somotimos cattle-grazers also. They are found settled 
all along tho foot of the hills from this district down to Gorakhpur, their settle- 
ments or encampments being called tdndas. In their ranks are included both 
Musalmans and Hindds. Such as belong to the former faith ascribe their origin 
to the neighbourhood of Multan, and their conversion from Hinddism to 
Shahdb-ud-din Ghori (1202-1206); but their appearance in this part of the 
country dates probably from about tho time of Nadir Shah’s invasion (1738) 
Hindu Banjaras prefor to be considered the descendants of Charans or bards* 

who, disregarding the literary accomplishments that were their birthright 

1 See Budaun, page 46. 8 7 
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preferred a wandering life. Tho Banjaras of the North-Western Provinces belong 
chiefly to five great classes-the Turkia and Mukeri, mostly composed of 
Muhammadans; the Baid, Labana, and Bahriip, consisting principally of Hindtis. 
All of these classes have subordinate tribes and gotras, whose names clearly 
show that the Banjaras are a body of very mixed origin. Thus, the titles ot 
Tomar and Gahlot appear side by side with that of Kliilji, that of Chauhdn with 
those of Pathan and Mughal. “Before the predominance of the Itohilla Afghans,” 
observes the writer last quoted, “ the jurisdiction of the Rohilkhand Banjifras wls 
of great extent, and in the middle of the last century they held a great portion 
of the forest, as well as of the country to the south of it.” Now, however, they 
have subsided into less ambitious pursuits than that of territorial power, and are 
chiefly remarkable for the confidence reposed in them as carriers. Their sacred 
character as the putative descendants of holy bards inspires the lawless with 
respect, and the merchandize under their charge is seldom interfered with. 
They have, moreover, a considerable share of that honesty which, even in India, 
is by no means rare amongst classes to whom honesty is a professional 
requisite. In the winter, they drive their cattle to graze in the forests, loading 
them both on the way thither and the return journey with the produce of the 
tracts through which they pass. Each community has a ndik or chief, whom all 
implicitly cbey, and offences against trade or caste customs are punished by a 
panchdyat or assembly of the tribe. The decisions of this body are said to have 
extended, until quite recent times, to the infliction of capital punishment ; and 
as the places visited by Banjaras arc often remote and sometimes outside the 
limits of British rule, the statement is not improbable. 

The Pouwar tribe of Bahrup Banjaras trace their origin to Daranagar, 
Bh4ts . and t,ie sa me pfaco is remarkable for its Bhats, a race 

akin in some respects to Banjaras. The Charans, from 
whom Banjaras claim descent, are indeed sometimes classed as a division of the 
Bhats ; but the Charans are bards and heralds to the chiefs of Rajputana, and 
are seldom or never met with in those provinces. Bhdts are considered even 
better carriers than Banjaras, and are, according to Raja Laohhman Singh, “ the 
best protectors of property in transit from one place to another.” But their 
chief pursuits are minstrelsy and genealogy. Of the two subdivisions found 
in the north-west, one named Brahma Bhat or Birhm Bhat devotes itself to the 
former occupation, singing panegyrics and sometimes satires ; while tho second, 
known as Taga, adopts the latter, being the pedigree-keepers of Hindus in 
general, and Rajputs in particular. The fear of being lampooned induces 
many to submit to the unwelcome exactions of the Bhat ; but his trade of 
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minstrel is often usurped in Rohilkhand by Gaur Brahmans. It is probable that 
the Bhdts themselves have some trace of Brahman blood. Accounts differ as to 
their origin, but a Brahman ancestor or ancestress is generally introduced, and 
the most usual genealogies are those which derive thorn from the intercourse 
ot a Brahman with a feiidra woman, or of a lvsliatriya with a Brahman widow. 

About the Ghamars, writes Raja Lachhniau Singh, there is nothing pocu- 
Chamara. ^* ar or interesting and the same would appear to have been 

the opinion of Sir Henry Elliot, who has given this caste a 
somewhat meagre notice. But their complexion and features, their sacrifices to 
devils (hhiU), their exclusion from the offices of Brahman priests (purohit), their 
habit of living apart in little hamlets of their own ( chnmrdwati ), and their heredi- 
tary status, olten one of mere serfdom, mark the Chamars as an outcast and per- 
haps aboriginal race, whose history would form an interesting subject of inquiry. 

The Gujars have been described at length in the notice on the neigh- 
Gujars. bouring district of Saharanpur. They claim sometimes a 

Rajput, sometimes an Ahir ancestor ; but as there pointed 
out, their origin may probably be tracod to an ancient Tatar or Scythian 
tribe. They have given their name not only to the great peninsula of Gujardt 
and a celebrated battle-field m the Panjab, but to a tract in the Upper Duab. 
It was from this last tract that they are said, in the third quartoi’ of the last 
century, to have entered Bijnor, where they took service under the Nawfib 
Najib-ud-daula. The name is locally dorived from go-char , or cow grazier ; but 
the derivation of go-chor, or cow thief, would have been just as appropriate, for 
the Gujars are great cattle-lifters. Out of 293 Gujar landholders, 217 were at 
the beginning of the current settlement located in parganah Daranagar. There 
were at the same time 1,694 Gujar tenants, of whom nearly half were supplied 
by the two parganahs of Bashta and Mandawar. The barber under his Persian 
name of Hajjam or Hindi title of Nai, is as common in Bijnor as elsewhere in a 
Ilajjams. country whose inhabitants never shave themselves. Of the 

Jats a detailed account has been given in the Meerut notice. 
They are divided in this district into three classes— Chaudharis, Deswdlas, and 
J4ts . Pachdndes. The first, who are said to have settled here more 

^ lan three hundred years ago, style themselves Kholi or 
inferior Ranas, and claim descent from the Gahlot Rdnas of Mewar. They 
allow their sons, but not their daughters, to intermarry with other Jats. The 
DeswfUas are more numerous. Their chief family, that of Sahanpur, brings its 
ancestors from Jhind in the middle of the sixteenth century. In the next gene- 
ration the fortunes of the house were improved by its scion Muchhpadarath, whose 
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manly appearance and long moustaches attracted the notice of Prince Salim 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir, then hunting on the banks of the Ganges near 
Hardwar. Muchhpadar a tk proved so useful an assistant in the chase that a 
grant of untaxed land was conferred upon him. The grant is said to have com- 
prised about 700 villages along the foot of the hills from Nilgai to Barhapura • 
but from so uncultivated a tract the grantee could Have derived little profit.’ 
The present head of the family i s Rai llimmat Singh. Of the Pachando 
class few members are found in the district, and those few form no alliances 
with the other two classes. The most distinguished Pachando of recent 
imes was Ivhwaja Almas Ali, the Nawiib Vazir’s deputy in Iiohilkhand, shortly 
before its cession to the British. As landowners Juts hold about one-sixth of the 
w 10 e district, their possessions being largest in pargaua Najibabad, whero the 
Stomp, ir estate lies. They are also, next to Ohauhans, the largest class of 
tenants m the district. The great bulk of the Julahas or weavers are Musal- 
Julatias. mans, but such as are Hindus call themselves for the sako 

and Totn • p 4 , of ,1,8 ^ netion Bhainhar > a name corresponding to the Tanti 
and Tatthia o other d, strict*. The Julahas are the principal manufacturers of 
the coarse cotton cloths which are exported in some quantity from Bijnor. 

Kambohs. Ilie Kambol » mostly Musalmans, and according to 

trnns.Tn 1 t ^ ° Wtl aCC0Unt aro (Wndcd from inhabitants of the ' 

- us country, converted by Mahmud of Ghazni (999-1030) “ The 

ba “ « f “"I.” «ks ltaja Laehhinan L*. 4, K„„,bl 

and this w so similar to Kamboh that, on the authority of the above tradition 

K4bu| PI " P k 1”T . ° conjectured to have boon tile anoient inhabitants of 
K4bnl. Kamboj, ,t nnght bo added, is the ancient name of the oast, j “if 
Other less plans, ble tradition, are given, bat have probably llTtW^ 
to support worthless derivations of the tribal name. Thus the line e 
Kambohs is set no, imes traced to tho company or folWe’rs tjTff 
deposed king of the Persian 1E» dynasty, and sometimes to a Khattri slave” 
gtrlwbom .the curse of a Brahman priest consigned to hell (CZ V Z 

™7‘" whlch f ‘ mboh * *"> kold by their follow Muslims ha, given risu 
Persian proverb little complimentary to their character 

“ Yakum Afghan, duyam Kamboh,” 

” Siyum badzafc Kashmiri.” 

Afghans are first, Kambohs are second, 

1 Kashmiris third, in roguery reckoned.* 

aLff? r ? •— • “ *■«* tho. 
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1 % 

• 4 

Of the Kayaths or scribes there are twelve subdivisions, already enumer-* 
in the notice on the Efawah district. According to Manu, a Kayath (or' 
more properly Kayasth) is the offspring of a Vaisya father by a Sudra mother. 
Other accounts represent them as true Siidras ; but some Kfiyaths claim a more 
exalted descent from Chitragupta, the son of Brahma, their pretensions being 
supported by some apparently spurious copies of the u Padma Parana.” Kayaths 
have From time immemorial supplied villages with their patwdris or accountants, 
and it was probably from these humble posts that members of tho caste first 
rose to higher appointments. 1 They are now considerable landholders, more 
especially in parganah Dhampur, but as tenants they 'are less conspi- 
cuous. 

It is disputed whether Khattris aro representatives of the old Kshatriya 
class, or merely a mixed caste. S6raswat Brahmans will 
eat food cooked by them, and the custom is explained by tho 
following legend : When the Brahman demigod Parasurama 2 massacred the 
Kshatriyas, ho caused, in his anxiety to mnihilate the race, the miscarriage of 
every pregnant woman ho could find. But some widows in that interesting con- 
dition took refuge with Brahmans, and when discovered asserted that they 
belonged to the same race as their protectors. To test this declaration the Brah- 
mans were asked to eat food cooked by their fair guests. Gallantly forgetting 
caste differences, they did so. The women continued to cook for their hosts, 
and the Khattris, of whom they were delivered soon afterwards, inherited tho 
privilege accorded to their mothers. From these forefathers, who wero brought 
up as children of the Brahmans, the Khattris are said to derive also their largo 
knowledge of religious observances. The Khattris of the present day are dis- 
tinguished as enterprising men of business, and are perhaps the only Hindus 
who carry their merchandize so far abroad as the shores of«the Caspian. 3 Their 
tradition is that, as became the sons of the Kshatriyas, they were formerly 
' soldiers. But during tho reign of Xlamgir alias Aurangzib (1(558-1707) many 
Khattris were slain in the wars of the Dakhin, Tho emperor, thinking it a 
pity that so many eligible widows should be left husbandless, summoned at 
Dehli a panchdyat of the tribe, whom lie invited to adopt tho custom of widow- 
marriage. Most of the Khattris lent a willing ear to the proposal, but tlieir chief, 

1 Census Report of 1865. . 2 An incarnation of Vishnu, who, to avenge the death 

of his Brahman father, slaughtered not only the Kshatriya Raja who had caused that death, 
but all other Kshatriya males. 3 Sir George Campbell’s Ethnology of India , pages 108, 

112 . “ In Turkistau Vambery speaks of them with great contempt as yellow-faecd Hindus 
of a cowardly and sneaking character/’ The Russian Government of that country tata 
recently directed some orders against the usurious practices of Hindus who are probably 
Khattris. 
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Salu Jagdhar, opposed it. Tho emperor insisted no further on the adoption 
of the now custom, but in disgust ordered all Khattris to quit his service and 
confine themselves to mercantile pursuits. The name of Salu Jagdhar is still 
applied derisively to obstructive members vvl.o have caused a panchayat to break 
up without forming a decision. A good deal of landed property, chiefly in par- 
ganahs Nihtaur, Najibabad, and Bijuor, attests tho wealth acquired in trade by 
Khattris. The most famous member of this caste was Baja Todar Mai, tho 
Malts, Sam's. finance minister of Akbar. Tiie Mali's or gardeners are 
akin to tho Snuls, of whom something has been already 
said. As tenants the latter are most numerous in parganahs Dlutmpur and 
Nagina. 

The Raw as are another caste of careful cultivators. They profess to bo 
Rawas. degenerate Raj puts ? and to have settled in this district during 

the; i eign of fehahjahan (1628-1 (>58). Divorce is unrecognized 
by Hindu law ; but by the customs ot the Rawas liusbaud and wife can separato 
by mutual agreement. Tho initiative is taken by the lady, who by simply 
throwing a cake of eowdung fuel into the house where her obnoxious husband 
is sitting, parts herself from him for ever. 

Tho Tags are a class of up or extra Brahmans, already described in tho 
<y a g£ s# Meerut notice. 1 Here as there they are divided into Bisas 

• or full, and Dasas or half castes. One Taga tradition relate s 

that the tribe was invited to this part of the country by Shahab-ud-din Gliori, 
who ordered the newcomers to persecute the Dehli (Jhauhans already sub- 
dued by him (119 5). Ihe landed possessions ol the Tagus are swollen in this 
district by the great T&jpur estate, belonging to R&ja Jagat Singh Toga, and 
are widest in parganahs Chandpur and Siohara. About 2,145 members of tho 
Vaishuus. paste hold land as tenants. The Vais hn us or Yaishnavas, 

who supply the above list with its last great caste, are appa- 
rently a subdivision of the Agarwala Baniyas, but arc not to be confounded with 
liishnois. 

The Musalmans are divided by the census into Shaikhs (45,174), Sayyids 
Musalmans. ( 10,550), Mughals (1,596), Pathdns (8,256), and persons 

unspecified tribe (177,879). For the numerical superior- 
ity of the Shaikhs au ingenious reason is sometimes given. It is said that 
Shaikhs. from tho earliest days of Muslim rule tho offices of Kazi and 

n p . Mufti were bestowed almost exclusively upon this class. 

Uno of tho foremost duties of those offices was tho conversion of infidels, and 

1 Gazetteer, III., 26 K 




the persons converted were usually included in the same class as their prosely- 
uors. ence it is that more than nine-tenths of the modern Shaikhs are 
descended from Hindu converts. The small remainder claim an Arabian origin. 
The Shaikhs of B.jnor are distributed into several subsidiary tribes, such as the 
Kuraishi, bad*,, haruki, Usmdni, Ulnvi, Abbasi, Ummani, and Ansari. The 
Shaikhs arc ono of the four largest landholding classes in the district ; their 
acres are broadest in the IMshta and Okandpur parganahs, and as tenants they 
are tar moro numerous in the latter parganah than elsewhere. The Sayyids or 
Sayyids. putative descendants of Muhammad are always on the 

increase, as the title may be inherited from a mother as well 
as a father Thus, the children of a Shaikh by a Sayyid wife are all Sayyids. 
Although claiming Arabia as the original home of their race, the Sayyids pro- 
fess to have entered India from Persia and Afghanistan, some with Malm,, id of 
mm ’ sm,U! Wlth d'amorlane, and others with less notorious invaders. This 
assertion is probably true. The power acquired early in the eighteenth century 
by the Barlia Sayyids of Jansath in Muzalfarnagar 1 enabled Sayyids generally 
to obtain largo properties in Bijnor and other adjoining districts. They now 
mid nearly twice as much land in Nagina as in any other parganah, but 
as tenants are nowhere numerous. Of Mugl.als there are several different 
Mughals. elans, amongst, which may be mentioned the Parliish, Chau- 

« ,,atta > Kazalbash, U/dii, Turk, Ivai, 01, ak, and Tajik.* 
Mughals often adopt the title Beg as a suffix to their names. Their possessions 
in this district are, like their numbers, small. It is perhaps surprising that there 
I’atlifins. should be so few Path Aits in a district whore, for at least a 

T quarter of (lie last, century, Pathan influence was supreme. 

ut several thousands of this tribo are said to have fled after the rebellion of 
1807-58 with their seditious chief; Nawab Mahmud Khan of Najfbabad In 
proportion to their numbers PafMns are considerable landholder, possessing 
nearly 21,500 acres in parganah Nagina alone; but less than 000 of the tribe 

appcar to cultivato land as tenants. Pathuns usually append to their names tlm 
title or Ivhan. 

From the castes of the people to their occupations is an easy transition. 
Occupations. The inhabitants of Bijnor may be divided into two primary 

...... „ classes— those who as landholders or husbandmen derive 

their living from the soil, .and those engaged in non-agrarian pursuits. To tlio 

former class the census of 1872 allots 280,568, to the ‘latter 456,584 persons 
liie details are as follow - 1 


1 Gazetteer, III,, 589, 
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Landowners. 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agricul- 

turists. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Hindus 

Musalmans 

Christians 

5,409 

1,597 

2 

4,188 

1,732 

1 

123,694 

24,058 

5 

97,945 

21,935 

2 

139,493 

101,091 

46 

122,872 

93,042 

40 

268,590 

126,746 

53 

225,005 

116,709 

43 

Total 

7,008 

5,921 

147,757 

119,882 

240,630 

216,954 

395,396 

341,757 


What at once strikes ono in reading these figures is the suspiciously small 
proportion borne by the agricultural to the non-agricultural population— 38‘Ofi to 
61‘94. The fact is that 112,179 agricultural labourers and ploughmen were by 
an oversight classed as non-agricultural,^ and that the returns should really 
stand thus : — 

Agricultural classes ... ... 892,747 = 53 28 per cent. 

Won-agricultural classes ... ... 344,405 = 46*72 „ 

Total ... 737,152=100 


“ From my knowledge of the district,” writes Mr. Markham, u I am 
strongly inclined to believe that a further correction still is necessary. I cannot 
but think that the agricultural population arc in a greater preponderance than 
this shows. Thousands of weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, shepherds, potters, 
^barbers, oil-pressers, wool-carders, Baniyas, and others cultivate land and live by 
agriculture quite as much as, and often more than, they do by their trade. It 
conveys a deceptive idea of the people of the district to classify such people as 
non-agricultural.” 

The returns of 1872 divide the adult male population into six classes, of 
Classification of which the fourth is the agricultural ; aud distributes as fol- 
caUings. 1CU U * lows the callings of the remaining or non-agricultural classes. 
The first or professional class embraces all Government servants and persons 
following the learned professions or literature, artistic or scientific occupations. 
It numbered 5,173 male adults, amongst whom are included 2,887 purohits or 
family-priests, 645 pandits or learned Hindtis, 271 musicians, and so on. The 
second or domestic class numbered 27,724 members and comprised all males 
employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn- 
keepers, and the like. The third represents commerce and numbered 13,051 males; 
amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of 
various kinds, such as shop-keepers (8,221), money-lenders (559), bankers 
(559), and brokers (43), and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, 

1 Mr. Plowden’s communication to Mr. Markham, as quoted in the latter’s settlement report, 
pai*a. 266. 
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animals or goods, such as pack-carriers (430) and ekka or cart-drivers (639). 
The fifth or industrial class, containing 33,256 members, includes all persons 
engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as pativas or necklace-makers 
(139), masons (42 2), carpenters (4,395) ; and perfumers (19) ; those engaged in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (19,680), tailors (2,048), and 
cotton-cleaners (2,829) ; those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, 
such as grain-parchers f287) and confectioners (183) ; and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 47,313 mem- 
bers, including labourers (46,326), persons of independent means (785), and 
686 persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 

During the past ten years no labourers have been registered for foreign 
Emigration. emigration. 


Towns and villages. 


The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agricul- 
tural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 2,002; of 
these 1,922 had less than 1,000 ; 67 between 1,000 and 5,000 ; 
8 (Kfratpur, Nihtaur, Afzalgarh, Siohara, Mandawar, Dhampur, Sahaspur, and 
Julu) between 5,000 and 10,000; and 5 (Najibabad, Nagina, Sherkot, Bijnor, 
and Uhdndpur) over 10,000 inhabitants. It will be seen, therefore, that the dis- 
trict has more than the usual number ot fairly sized towns. Of tri'iuzas, a term 
which perhaps would be best translated “ parishes,” there were in 1874 as many 
as 2,955 ; and amongst them were distributed 3,364 nialtdU or estates. Thq 
average area of tho former was 410 2, and of the latter 360*3 acres. The 
number of estates has from partition and other causes increased until in tho 
present year it amounts to 3,700. 

Like their neighbours of tho adjacent districts, the people of Bijnor live 
H(mscg chiefly in mud huts, and indeed the census shows 151,609 

such habitations against only 6,974 masonry structures. Of 
the stone or brick-built castles formerly so common in the district, almost 
all are now in ruins. The remains at Parasnath, Mordhaj, and Sayyid Bhfira, 
already noticed, include more or less distinct traces of forts ; and amongst later 
strongholds may be mentioned Pathargarh, Afzalgarh, and Sabalgarh. The 
description of houses already given in the notice on the Budaun district 1 will apply 
equally well to Bijnor. The same may be said with regard to the dress, furniture, 
and customs of the inhabitants; but the customary law which prescribes payment 
of certain manorial dues is perhaps stronger in this out-of-the-way district than 
elsewhere, and demands special mention. Even religion 
is not safe from such exactions; the sacristan of the shrine, 

1 Supra, page 51. 
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be it Musalmfm or Hindu, must pay the proprietor of the village a percentage 

Manorial dues 0n ^ ie y ear ^7 value of offerings made by the devout. The 

• peasant who desires to make a morganatic marriage 
(kardo) with his deceased brother’s wife, or with the discarded wife of some 
living husband, can do so only after buying his landlord’s dispensation, pur- 
chaseable usually for less than Rs. 5. The small tradesman who gives away 
his daughter in marriage must pay a fee varying from one to 2i rupees. But the 
agricultural castes are exempted from such payments, possibly on the ground 
that their offspring can assist the squire in the cultivation of his home-farm. 
On the construction of a new house or hut a fine is demanded, proportioned to 
the nature of the building and rank of its builder. The oilman renders for 
each oil-press one rupee yearly, and sometimes a quantity of oil-cake and oil 
besides; the grain-dealer adds to the same fee an occasional offering of clarified 
butter. Sums varying from a half rupee to three times as much are paid by the 
metallurgist on his shop, the weaver on his loom, and the cotton-printer on his 
stamping-table. Half a rupee yearly is sometimes exacted from the midwife, 
and always from each household of wool-carders. The same system of taxation 
by the household obtains in other cases, and, owing to the number of people 
crowded into one dwelling, greatly divides the burden. Thus, a house of shep- 
herds pays from one to two rupees in cash, or a goat and a blanket, or both ; of 
potters, eight annas or one rupee in cash, or sometimes crockery only; of 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and labourers, one rupee in cash, or sometimes 
gratuitous labour alone. From each headman of leather-workers the landlord 
collects a pair of shoes and two tanned hides, with sometimes a rupee in cash. 

Such are the dues exacted chiefly from the non-agricultural classes, but 
the cultivator also has his own petty imposts to pay. On all agricultural 
produce sold by him in the market* weighing fees are levied, of which half are 
taken by the landlord himself and half by a weighman of the landlord’s 
appointment. These fees are indeed trifling, rarely exceeding *625 per cent, on 
grain, 1*56 per cent, on other produce, and from 1*5 to 2 per cent, on boiled 
syrup ( rdb ). The latter, being a luxury, is probably regarded as a fit subject 
for higher taxation ; but it has alroady paid indirectly a tax to the zemindar, 
who receives a quantity of sugarcano and juice, or sometimes a cash payment 
of Rs. 5 only on each sugar-mill worked within his village. Of late 
years some of the more powerful landholders have imposed on each plough 
a new cess, whose name (chaultiddra) seems to imply that its proceeds 
are spent in providing for watch and ward. On the occasion of a wed- 
' mg. east or other solemn ceremonial in the landlord’s family, his tenants 
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the 2cZe f eU ' ° f Em '° Pe - 1 Contriba «^ are also levied for 

the purchase of an elephant or carriage required by the zamindar. In return 

however, these luxuries are often lent to add splendour to the tenant’s marrB 

age procession. Ihe above is only an imperfect statement of the dues levied 

by lords of manors , a Bijnor. To frame a complete list would be nexlto 

mpossi i e, as t lere is a very reasonable suspicion amongst landholders thein- 

selves that many of their exactions would be forbidden if more generally known 

Almost all, writes Mr. Markham- if not all, extra or abnormal demands' 

made on the zamindar by Government are passed on by him to the tenants. I 

e. eve it to be a fact that the subscriptions volunteered by the zamindurs of 

njnor to the memorial to the late Viceroy (Lord Mayo) were, save in a fow 
honourable instances, levied ^ rate on their rents from the tenants' Id 
vou d it fare with the raiyat who might evince independence sufficient to 
Ksist those demands. But little use would his womenkind have of the villas 
well scant water would las cattle drink from the village tank, and scantier 
,-azmg would they pick from off the village common? fortu^ ^W 

rl ° ln IT" ,f “ n ° r Cilttl ° Woro permitted to leave’ 

his^enclosure until he bowed himself, like his fellows, to the demands of his 

In their diet the inhabitants are chiefly vegetarians. Meat is little eaten 
even by Musalmans, and is forbidden in any form to Brah- 
i p , lr . ,, mans and Baniyas. Amongst the lower classos Muslims affect 
eef and Hindus mutton, while both relish fish and game. Wheat or rice, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, forms the staple food of the upper classes. The 
former is generally eaten in the shape of unleavened bread, and the latter un- 
ground ; but bo h are very commonly mixed, in the proportion of about three 
to four with pulses such as gram and arhar. The oleaginous matter in the diet 
of all classes is supplied chiefly by gld or clarified butter, and to a lesser extent 
by vegetable oils. The latter consist of mustard and castor oils, no uncommon 
ingredients in the cookery of the poor ; and til or sesamun oil, a much blan- 
der and more nutritious substance, used in stewing vegetables and in the manu- 
facture of sweetmeats and pickles. Milk is very rarely drunk fresh,, but when 

alone 71 S 7! ? ° f ita bulk is k “-n as -A*, and consumed 
alone. Like the oil last mentioned, this mawa is a frequent ingredient in 

sweetmeats. Milk heated and mixed with a little old curd at night itself becomes 
curds before morning. ° ^uumes 

t«r V,° AaSerSfwor^ Book II., Chap- 
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The following extract from a paper on the food of the district, by Dr. 
Stewart, 1 may be found interesting: — 

“The prices of the various staple crops would appear to have a greater 
effect on the relative quantities of those consumed at different periods of tho 
year than opinions connected with their wholesomeness, &c. Still, the latter 
consideration has its weight in determining the choice of certain kinds of 
food at certain seasons. 

“ Thus, in the cold weather much more bajra, which is considered ‘ heat- 
ing,’ is consumed, with a large proportion of salt and spices, than at any other 
time ; and in that season generally, one meal a day, at least, consists of pulse 
with rice in the form of kliichvi. Baghar, or rice made into meal with its inner 
husk, is also a favourite kind of food in the cold weather. In the hot season, 
again, rice is the cereal most used, and this accords with the fact that its com- 
parative consumption is found gradually to increase towards Calcutta, and to 
decrease towards Afghanistan ; so that in the Upper Panjah it constitutes a very 
small proportion of the food of the people, and wheat and maize are very much 
used. 

“ In the rainy season, in this district, more wheat appears to be eaten 
than at any other time of the year, very often in tho form of gochni bread, with 
about one part in four of pulse-meal. 

<l The labourer, if not in straits, always has two meals a day, the fullest 
being the morning one, at 6 to 8 a.m., before he begins to, or during an interval 
of his work ; the evening one after the day’s labour is finished ; but of course 
the change of the seasons, the weather, and the nature and place of his w^jrk 
cause considerable variation in this respect. The staple food of the labour- 
ing classes in this as in most other countries consists of one or other of the 
cereals, here generally combined with a considerable amount of pulse. 

“ From very many enquiries, the average consumption of adult labour- 
ers, malo and female, appears to be about ten or tvvolve chataks (20 to 24oz.) 
a day of meal or rice with about two chataks (4oz.) of pulse. The average 
weight of the adult males admitted into Bijnor jail in six months was — Hin- 
dus 1 maund and 10 sers (100 lbs.) and Musalmans 1 maund and 8 sera 
(96 lbs.); and since this may be assumed as a tolerably close approximation to 
the average weight of the adult male inhabitants of the district, the above 
quantity of food seems liberal when compared with the amount which has been 
found to support healthy persons in Europe, where tho average weight of 
individuals is probably considerably higher than here. 

1 Published in the journal of the A gri- Horticultural Society. 
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u Less invariable (than pulse) but still very frequent concomitants of 
the bread or rice consumed are greensand tarkdri of gourds and other vegeta- 
bles, and, in the season, one or two kinds of fruits, especially the mango. These 
not only have their uses in supplying fresh vegetable juices to the economy, but 
also add to and vary the sapid elements of the food, and thus, besides satisfy- 
ing the natural craving for flavour, they also aid in stimulating the process of 
digestion, although, both theoretically and practically, an excessive amount of 
such food taken habitually is deleterious. 

“ A more constant error of the labourer is that of making his cfikes too 
thick and undercooking them. The reasons for this practice are that it saves 
trouble, time, and firo, and produces the feeling of satiety with a small quantity. 
It is barely necessary to observe that the practice is calculated to injure diges- 
tion seriously (and in native regiments it has very often boon found that it 
materially interferes with convalescence from certain diseases of the alimentary 
canal). The average quantity of animal fibrin consumed by the labourer must 
be very small indeed, as meat is but rarely oaten by him, and then generally 
only in quantity sufficient to constitute a relish to his ordinary vegetable diet. 
The place of the oleaginous clement which is among meat-eating nations mostly 
derived from fish is here filled by the very large amount of animal and vegeta- 
ble oils consumed in various ways, especially as adjuncts -in cooking vegetables, 
&e., and in the Protei-form sweetmeats. 

u The amount of spices taken is also large, and is probably to some extent 
necessitated by the rarity of the stimulus of meat, and by tho considerable pro- 
portion generally borne by crude vegetables to the other articles of food. 

“ Sugar likewise is used in larger quantity than in temperate climates, 
but not more than, if so much as, is used in othor countries where the sugar- 
cane is cultivated/’ 

It has been reckoned by Mr. Markham that the district imports in ordi- 
Supply and impor- nary years about 24*4 percent, of its lood-grains. Tho 
tation Of food. items of his calculation may be thus epitomied : — 

Tons . 

Quantity required for food of mau or beast and for sowings ... 153,835 

„ locally produced ... ... ... 116 2 69 

Balance remaining for importation ... iti 37,610 

The amount required for human food is almost ten times as great as that for 
fodder and sowings put together, while sowings require more than twice as 
much as fodder. 
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Jhe religion of the people has few noticeable peculiarities. Bijnor is the 
Religion. sea *' a Christian (the American Methodist Episcopal) 

. ' mission, which lias several schools in the district, and the 

tsivil station is occasionally visited by the Moradabad chaplain. The district 
has, however, less than 100 Christians, 1 and no Christian churches. Con- 
versions to Christianity are even rarer than these to Islam. Amongst tho Musal- 
mfins, who are chiefly Sunnis, tho Wahftbi schism has made little progress. 
Mah&deo or Shiva, as symbolized by his thallus , and Vishnu under his incar- 
nations of Rama and Krishna, are the principal objects of Hindu adoration. 
But Hauuman, tho simian ally of Rama, and Gancsha, the god of entrances and 
beginnings, have also their share of worship. It would puzzle tho ordinary 
Hindu to define his religious belief. The propitiation of tho local idols with 
garlands and other offerings, ceremonial bathings, occasional gifts to holy men, 
and strict adherence to the time-honoured customs of his brotherhood, seem 
sufficient to ensure his salvation. Elphinstono 2 thinks that amongst modern 
Hindus mero faith has been exalted at the expense of ceremonial observances 
and good works. Here, however, rites and works seem more important than 
faith. Baniyas have been ever remarkable for their readiness to accept new 
forms of beliof. In this district many of that class aro Jainas, a sect already 
described 3 in dealing with the neighbouring district of Muzaffarnagar. Others 
Bishnois. ‘* 10 Bishnois, followers of Jhamaji, or Shaikh Makhdum 

Jahana Jahangasht, a prophet who is said to have divulged 
his doctrines in Marwar over four hundred years ago. In tho course of° lis 
ministry there raged a great famine, and by tho offer of food to such as 
accepted his precepts ho at once acquired a large following. But anxious as 
he was to obtain converts during his lifetime, he forbade his flock to seek pro- 
selytes after his death, so that tho Bishnoi faith is now transmitted only as an 
heirloom. That faith consists in the renunciation of all Hindu deities save 
Vishnu. It until lately enjoined a curious mixture of Hindu and Muslim cus- 
toms. The orthodox Hindu and the Bishnoi are mutually shy of tasting food or 
drink touched by one another ; and in the case of the Bishnoi this aversion is an 
imitation of Hindu caste rules. In their salutation of saldm alaik, on the 
other hand, in the burial of their dead, in their adoption of Ghul&m Muhammad 
and similar names, the Bishnois used recently to copy Musalm&ns. They have 

thft PhTiiffai 116 Cei ? S ? 8 ; but thc present magistrate-collector (Mr. Auckland Colvin) reckons 
SwhHe ’ 0f the9e ,f, bout * inhabit the town of Bijno? 

the Tillages of nfrMnah A 1QC raaDy village watchmen) are scattered amongst 

’HUtory, Book II, Chapter*. 8 ^ ^GazcUee^ mjmtf ^ t0WnS< 










now renounced these practices in favour of Hindu custom^ "tut are stiH 
styled Shaikhji when addressod with respect. To account for their Muslim 
backslidings they relate that they slaughtered a kdzi who had interfered 
with their rite of widow-burning, and were glad to compound the offence 
by embracing Islam. The Brahma feamaj can numbor no members in 
Bijnor. 

Hindi, mixed with Persian or Arabic words ofsomotimes altered sense or 
Language. corrupted form, is the language spoken by tho bulk of the 

population. The foreign element in their vocabulary was 
the gradual introduction of tho centuries during which, under Musalman rule 


and our own, Porsian was tho language of the courts. It is now strange to 


hear a peasant speak twenty consecutive words of pure Hindi. Amongst edu- 
cated men of the prosont generation Urdu is universally spoken, while English 
is gaining ground. No local literature, even in tho form of a newspaper, 
exists ; and the printing resources' of the district are limited to one lithogra- 
phic press. 

Education is, except in the case of tho zila school, directed by a committee, 
Education, of which tho magistrate-collector is ex officio president, and 

ono of his assistants secretary. It was until lately supervised 
by the inspector of the 1st or Meerut circle, but Rohilkhand has now been 
provided with an inspector of its own. Some thirty years ago (1847) 1 the 
district had but 278 schools, attended by 2,301 pupils. Of these schools 174 
taught Porsian, 89 Hindi, 14 Arabic, and 1 Sanskrit. Tho course of instruc- 
tion in the Persian schools was higher than that in the Hindi. “ While the 
one made the students familiar with some of tho better poets and gave them a 
knowledge of the most approved modes of address, the other was confined to 
reading, writing, and qualifying the pupils to understand common arithmetical 
calculations and j pdtwaris ’ accounts.” Out of 175 teachers in Persian schools 
all but <3 were Muhammadans ; and out of 89 teachers in Hindi schools all 
but 16 were Brahmans. The remuneration was in most eases a small fixed 
salary m addition to food and other perquisites, but sometimes consisted of 
food alone. The chief profit of the Brahman pedagogue was a fee called 
chauth, levied at the rate of Re. 1-8 0 per pupil on the fourth (chauth) of the 
bright half of Bhddon (August-September). The number of pupils in the 
Persian schools was 1,144, and in the Hindi 1,098. But « scarcely one in a 
thousand of the labourers, or even the smaller zamindars,” was able to sign his 
name. . 

I Report on the educational census of 1847. 
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educational 1 statistics for 1877-7,8 may bo shown as 




Number 

of 

schools 

Number oj pupils. 

Average 
daily at> 
tendance 

I 

Expendi 

turc 

borne by 
provin- 
cial reve 
nues. 


Class of school* 

Hindus. 

Muslims 

and 

others. 

Cost "per 
pupil. 

Total 

charges. 







lis. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


r Zila (middle) 1 ... 

1 

90 

22 

96 

30 13 6 

3,065 

3,455 

e * 

TahBfli (5) and par- 
ganah (i). 

« 

242 

204 

350 

4 8 2 

1,967 

2,012 

fc fii I 








a" 

a o i 

Halkabandi boys ... 

104 

1,799 

1,094 

2,431 

4 0 6 

11,761 

11,761 









ea 

o 

Ditto girls ... 

5 

23 

96 

93 

3 7 10 

415 

415 

o 

Government girls... 

2 

... 

49 

40 

3 14 8 

192 

192 

t 

^Municipal girls ... 

1 

... 

’ 1 6 2 

18 

3 12 0 

... 

60 

H * 
o » , 
^ (4 H 

Boys 

1 

38 

52 

79 

7 1 3 

264 

637 

BS £ ■ 








So a 

1 Missionary girls .*♦ 

6 

7 

130 s J 

124 

12 2 7 

240 

1,666 

Un- 

: Missionary 

2 

56 

72 4 

109 

11 4 0 


1,440 

AIDED. 

| Indigenous M , 

181 

1,734 

2,055 

3,104 

n 8 o 

... 

13,268 


Total ... 

408 

3,989 

3,790 

6 444 

4 7 9 

17,904 

349,06 


Tho zila school at Bijnor is under the direct control of tho inspector, but 

The zila school. * ts welfaro is promotod in many small ways by the com- 
mittee. It is housed in a large building erected at a cost 
of over Rs. 12,000 in 1868 ; and a boarding-house added some years later 
was opened towards the close of 1877. Tho subjects here taught are Eng- 
lish, Persian, Arabic, Urdu, Hindi, mathematics, history, and geography. At 
the last “ middle-class Anglo-voruacular ” examination the school made a good 
figure, passing, out of seven boys sent up, six, of whom three wero in the first 
division. Several Hindu pupils of exceptionally good family appear on its 
roll; but although the head-master is a Musalmdn graduate, the number of 
his co-religionists attending the school is small. Indeed, if any generalization 

s The \iTmher l8l .Jf 0tlOn -i' >etwe t£ an<1 ,ni(1: - iIe schooli was beforo explained (page 66). 

low ana ; twi i°i the roll at the conclusion of the year was exceptionally 

l°si ChrisUat el0W thC avcragc dai,y attentoce of that year/ » M VhftoC l 
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bo based on tbe above table, Musalm&ns are readier to see their girls than their 
boys educated in our schools. 

The tahsili schools are at Bijnor, Nagina, Chandpur, Najibabad^ £n& 
The tahsili, parga- Dhampur : the parganah school at Nihtaur. The Bijnor 
nah > establishment, which passed one out of the only candidate 

successful at the last “ middle class vernacular ” examination for the provinces, 
is described by the inspector as one of the best in Rohilkhand. It is certainly 
the best in this district. Notwithstanding the distress caused by high prices, the 
number of boys attending this class of school increased during the year 1877-78 
by 111. With the exception of English, Arabic, and Hindi, 1 the subjects 
taught are the same as those of the zila school. 

The halkabandi schools, which instruct rural childood in <c the three R’s ” 
and halkabandi and other elementary learning, are the most numerous and 
schools. important in the district. In spite of a slight decrease of 

pupils, attributable to the recent scarcity, they are improving , and the inspector 
remarks that 66 arithmetic and history are taken with greater zest than former- 
ly.” Geography is apparently tho science in which halkabandi boys mak§ 
least progress, and their parents have least belief. No fees 2 have as yet been 
imposed in these schools on the children of non-agriculturists. Of the halkabandi 
girls’ schools shown in the above table, two have lately been 
closed ; those remaining being at Morna in Burhpur, Jhalu, 
and Afzalgarh. But places of female instruction are still* numerous in this 
as compared with other districts. There are Government girls’ schools at 
CMndpur and Nihtaur ; while the municipal free school for girls at tho former 
place, through not a success, has hitherto escaped abolition. 3 

The five aided missionary schools for the same sex at Bijnor, Chand- 
Aided school a P ur > anc * Najfbabad, receive between them a Government 
grant of Rs. 20 a month. The remaining aided institution, 
a middlo class vernacular school for boys at Sherkot, obtains Rs. 25 monthly, 
but is considered in an unsatisfactory condition. 

The two private or unaided mission schools are situated at Bijnor and 
Unaided schools. Naj'ibabad respectively, and are returned as middle-class 
Anglo-vernacular, which moans that their course is much, 
the same as that of the zila school. As in the other missionary seminaries, the 

rtf O/llinofJnrt' a o r»Vi nurM*! Jet nnwhnnn L! A P * 1 • . 


Girls’ schools. 


cost of educating each pupil is perhaps necessarily high. Of indigonous schools 
and their studies no classification exists. Tho annexed statement, which is 
, . ’ ° n ? t , ahafli school, Dhampur, Hindi also is taught. 2 See circular No a 36 

porated* with" the ‘tahsili school. * fre ° 8Ch ° o1 f ° r boyS at NagIaa was lat *'y taor- 
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compiled from the censt# of 1872, shows how few inhabitants of the distrioi 
were able to read and write in that year : 





Hindis. Musalm^ns. Christians and others, 

tales. male. » Males* lf‘ I Males . I Females . 



1 to 12 years 
12 to 20 „ 

Abore 20 „ 


*8 None. 475 I 1* None. INone. 


894 1*9 


544 2*5 


... 4,308 3*3 „ ‘,233 2‘ 


2 28*5 None. 
13 565 2 


The emptiness of the columns for females will at at once arrest the eye. As the 
town of Ch&ndpur alone has now three girls* schools, it is to be hoped that the 
next census will render a better account of the education of women. 

In a district containing so few lettered persons post-office transactions 

Post-office. are necessaril y smalL Tho P°stal receipts and expenditure 

for two years in the past decade may be thus shown : — 


1870-71 

1875-76 


S ° a 1 J 

a; 

o 

g 

„ MO 

sf.8* 

no 'O <2 1 17 

o <U | 

SP 


to c OB* 

0, £ | 

-M 

ao 

3 

*2 O <*> 

$ ~ 1 & 

1 

& 

H 

.Jw w H 

o 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

25 8,343 

5, 520 

13,995 

6,691 

... 9,370 

5,314 

15,47s 1 

9,366 


«T 
u v 

ob* a « 
4 d c^j 

bf ► . 

211 
5 ft 

o 

03 

O 

a 

■3 

,0 

1 

O 

Rs. 

25 

Rs. 

59 

4 

767 
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Afzalgarh, Ch&ndpur, Dar&nagar, Haldaur, Kiratpur, Mandawar, Nagina,* 
Najibabad, Nithaur, Ndrpur, and Tajpur ; the latter at .Amhera, Amsot, Barha- 
pura, B&sbta, Kauri a, Kotk&dir, Ndgal, and Rebar. The following table 
* } This includes an opening balance of Rs. 778, 
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gives the numbef of letters, parcels, and other missives received and despatched 
at these offices during the two years already mentioned : 


■f;C r 


Received ... 
Despatched 1 9M 


1870-71. 

Letters. 

News- 

papers. 

. 

Parcels, 

Books. 

75,913 

(00,843 

6,314 

5,573 

514 

243 

1,472 

567 


1875-76. 


0 — w.. wr u UWW in uvo years is remarkable. 

There are no telegraph-offices in the district. 

The regular police, enlisted under Act V. of 1861, in 1876 mustered 

Police. 6<i7 men of a11 S rades > including 11 mounted constables. 

Hence there was one policeman to every 2’82 square miles 2 
and 1,105 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Its. 75,610, and of this 
Rs. 60,398 was payable from provincial revenues, the remainder being 
defrayed out of municipal and other funds. The following table shows the sta- 
tistics of crime for live recent years, with the results of police action in the 
detection of offences and prosecution of offenders 


Cases cognizable by 
the police. 


Value of 
property . 


Persons . 


S § 
S3 Q 


o> 

o 

V 

V 

H 

So 

Pi 


Rs. 

Rs 

309 

22,271 

7,876 

439 

11,925 

3,980 

397 

15,650 

6,601 

539 

20,789 

5,235 

659 

17,066 

4,352 


906 407 
1,189 493 
947 387 
1,244 521 
1,2S5 480 

I 


931 819 100 
1,011 840 162 
842 695 126 
1,080 903 168 
970 773 168 


The small amount of crime reported in the Bijnor district was for many 
years ascribed to concealment on the part of the police. In 1876, however 
the number of reports increased considerably, and the Inspector-General 
satisfied himself by personal inquiry that there was now « nothing to support 

kept during 1*875-76°! ^eneeTh^mllnS^f theflgwes* ftt“the second” toe ' ' 1 ?® ees , WM 
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the prevailing idea that crime is systematically concealed.” The police are 
quartered in 24 stations, whereof 10 are of the first, 1 of the second, 9 of the 
the third, and 4 of the fourth class. At the first-class stations, Afzalgarb, 
Ambhera, Bijnor, Dh&mpur, Ch&ndpur, Kiratpur, Nagma, Najibabad, Nihtaur, 
and SioMra, the usual force consists of 1 sub-inspector, 2 head-constables, and 
12 constables. The strength of the second-class station, Barhapura, is smaller by 
3 constables. At the third-class stations, Amsot, Bashta, Erskineganj, Kauria, 
Mand&war/ Nilgai, Niirpur, Rohar, and Sherkot, are generally posted 2 head- 
constables and from 6 to 9 constables. The fourth-class stations or outposts, 
which have but 1 head-constable and 3 constables, are at Chandi, Kotkadir, 
Sahaspur, and Jalalpur ghat. Besides the regular police there are 1,780 village 
watchmen enrolled under Act XVI. of 1873, but tracing their office to an 
antiquity when Acts and Regulations wore unknown. These rural sentinels 
were in 1873 distributed amongst the 1,978 inhabited villages of the district 
at the rate of one to every 414 inhabitants; and their cost, which was met 
from the 10 per cent, cess, amounted to Rs. 64,206. 

In Bijnor the task of suppressing female infanticide, albeit far lighter 

than in the neighbouring Sah&ranpur, exacts moro from the 
Infanticide. ° ’ _ ___ _ 

police than in most districts ot the North-West Provinces. 

The origin of this crime, and the cause of its apparent limitation to Rajputs and 
other soldier tribes, will ever be more or less uncertain. The reason usually 
given, the expense of rearing and giving in marriage children from whom 
their father’s soul derives no benefit, seems insufficient, as that expense is not 
the peculiar burdon of the military castes. Immemorial custom may, however, 
account for a practice which perhaps arose in an age when constant warfare 
rendered women an inembranoe to the belligerents. In 1876-77 two clans 
of Jats were proclaimed as suspected of killing their infant daughters. The 
people thus banned numbered some 17,800 souls and inhabited 147 villages. 
The proportion of male to female births in their families was as 51*43 to 48*57 
in the hundred. Amongst children under one year of age male exceeded 
female deaths, being as 59*72 to 40*28 percent ; and this fact argues that the 
measures taken to prevent the untimely extinction of infant girls were successful. 
Other proofs point to the same conclusion. During the same year the pro- 
portion of girls in the population below 12 years of age increased by 1*68 
per cent., while 13 villages were exempted from surveillance and no fresh 
ones proclaimed. The single prosecution for causing the death of a female 
child resulted in the conviction of two persons ; and 21 watchmen were at 
different times punished for neglecting to report births, pregnancies, or other 
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events affecting proclaimed families. To superviso and direct the watchmen 
in their duties a special force of 8 head-constables was retained, the cost being 
defrayed by imposing a fine of 8 annas on “ specially,” and of 4 annas on 
“ occasionally guilty ” families. 

The district jail at Bijnor contained in 1850 an average of 147, in 1860 
j fti l of 248, and in 1870 of 179 prisoners. The ratio of this 

average to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 
(690,975), was in 1850, 212 ; in 1860,358 ; and in 1870, 259. The number 
of prisoners admited in I860 was 1,009, and in 1870 was 649. In the 
following table are shown the more recent statistics of 1876 ■ 



Hindis. 

Mubal- 

mXns. 

o 

1 to 
.2 

h 

4 <U 

» XI 

O -M 

1 

Kj, 

tsi 

Total number of 
prisoners during 
the year 

Males. 

Females. 

m 

JV 

1 

Females. 

Average d a 
number of pris 
erg. 

Admitted dur 
the year. 

Discharged d 
ing the year. 

Admitted to h 
pital during 
year. 

Deaths. 

Average yeai 
cost of each j 
soner. 

Average cash 
fit on the yea 
work of each e£ 
tive prisoner. 

907 

582 

1 

82 

1 

674 

15 

i 

18407| 

1,360 

1,387 

78 

1 

JRs. a. pj 
113 3 8| 

Hs. 

21 


Of the total number of prisoners, 77, chiefly debtors, had been 
imprisoned by order of the civil courts, while 189 had remained in jail since 
former years. As the total population of the district is 737,153, it will be 
seen that 2-49 per cent, of the inhabitants are as a rule in prison. When 
we come to examine the class of the persons confined, wo discover that all are 
Muslims or Hindtis. The largest number wore non-agriculturists (433), while the 
remainder are returned as agriculturists (322), men of independent property or no 
occupation, and Government or domestic servants. No convict was under 16, 
and but 17 above 60 years of age ; 730 were between 16 and 40, while 160* 
were between 40 and 60 years old. Prison discipline is generally favourable 
to bodily health, and the Bijnor jail affords no exception to that rule. The 
daily average number of sick persons was returned as P38 only, and but one 
death occurred. The daily average of effective workers throughout the year 
was 125-18, of whom 54-27 were employed on manufactures, 34 61 as prison 
officers and servants, and the remainder on jail repairs and gardening. The profit 
on the small amount of capital (Rs. 1,923) employed in the jail factory was 
over 59 per cent. After deduction of his or her average earnings (Rs. 6), each 
prisoner cost the State a net sum of Rs. 70, the principal items of this outlay 
being building and repairs (Rs. 26-12-0), jail employes (Rs. 19-11-5), and 
rations (Rs. 12-15-1J). * 
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The lock-up (liawaldt) for under-trial prisoners is at Bijnor not a separate 
Lock-up. building,* but a division of the jail. It at different times 

in 1876 housed 554 inmates, of whom more than half 
were afterwards transferred as convicts to the jail proper. The average daily 
population was 9*83. 


The parganahs now constituting Bijnor were ceded to the East India 
Fiscal history. Company in November, 1801, and included in the Morad- 
abad district. The spring crop was at that time rising ; 
and the revenue instalments which became duo at the harvest, several months 
later, were collected according to the system of the defunct native govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the machinery of British fiscal administration had been 
gradually established. With the rest of the ceded provinces Moradabad had 
become subject to the Board 1 presided over by the Hon. H. Wellesley, who, 
a brother of tho Governor-General, was himself sometimes styled Lieutenant- 
Governor. And before the autumn harvest of 1802 was garnered, the new 
rulers found themselves in a position to effect their first assessment of land- 
Firat triennial set- revenue. The immediate author of this settlement, which 

tlement. came into force with the kharlf of 1210 fasli , or close of 

1802, was Mr. Leycester, 2 first collector of Moradabad. Rough statements 
of village areas (mnwdzincC) and former rentals ( nikdsi ) were drawn up by the 
kanungo or parganah registrar ; while his subordinate tho rnirdha prepared 
estimates of the produce yielded by various soils in the village ( shudkar ). 
From these documents Mr. Leycester was able to estimate tho probable rental, 


and from the rental so calculated was deduced a revenue demand. So far his 
proceedings bore some resemblance to modorn settlement operations, but the 
next step was less consonant with prudence and later ideas. The mdlgnzdri ,' 
or right to collect rent and pay revenue, was put up to auction, tho demand just 
deduced was fixed as tho upset price, and settlement was made with the high- 
est bidder who was able to furnish the required security for payment. It 
should be remembered that no proprietary rights, as at present understood, 
had been recognized by the Oudh Government or revived by our own ; 
and it may fairly be doubted whether such rights had ever existed. The 
auction system of assessment cannot, therefore, be accused of any interference! 
with vested interests, nor did it here produce the same unfortunate results 
as in Budaun. The demand was in many cases annually progressive, and 
attained for the present district of Bijnor a maximum of Rs. 9,14,931. But 

1 Supra, page 62. 2 Not u Nestor” as stated in the settlement report. See order of the 

UoYernor-General in Council, dated 21 st February, 1803 (Board’s Becords). 
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throughout the currency of the settlement, which lasted for three years 
(1802-03 to 1804-05 inclusive), it is said to have been collected without 
difficulty. 

This first triennial settlement was followed by a second, extending from 
Second triennial 1805-00 to 1807-08 inclusive. The new assessment was 
merely a prolongation of the old ; but a few additions, 
caused presumably by the taxation of lands formerly revenue-free, raised the 
total demand to Rs. 9,21,292. The inconvenience of recovering at short inter- 
vals the entire fiscal demand of such a large area led the Government to direct 
Third settlement. ** 10 ^ird settlement should be quadrennial, and to 

base it, if possible, upon more accurate data than had 
supported its predecessors. Towards the expiry of the second settlement, 
therefore, a survey of the crops in each village was mado under the supervi- 
sion of the tahsilddrs; and from the results thus obtained and the ascertained 
rentals of former years, those officers were enabled to frame an estimate of 
the probable yearly assets. Hero, however, tho search for statistics coased ; 

Third or quadren- an( l the third settlement was eventually effected 'on much- 
null settlement. the samo principles as tho first— that is, a demand deduced' 
from the tahsildar’s estimate of rental was fixed as tho starting-point in an 
auction, where tho right to pay revenue was knocked down, as before, to tho 
highest bidder. Care was probably taken to fix tho upset demand above the 
highest revenue of former years, and the result was tho excessive assessment 
of Rs. 9,70,464. The collector, Mr. Lloyd, who himself assessed the whole of 
the present district except tahsfl Nagina, wished the settlement to bo declared 
permanent, but his views were luckily overruled. During the currency of 
the assessment from 1808-09 to 1811-12 inclusive, there accumulated heavy 
arrears, which Government was at last forced to striko off as irrecoverable. 
The demand is said to have pressed most heavily on parganahs Najibabad 
Kiratpur, MandSwar, and Jlmlu/ but in a minor degree upon parmmabs 
Chandpur and B6shta also. ° 

It might have been supposed that the extensive failure of the third 
Fourth or quin- assessment would liavo warned the district officers to ho 
T— "'"'•» Acting their fourth, but this wa» 
case. Finding landholders unable to pay for four years running the existing 
demand, they proceeded to saddle the district, for five years, with a vet 
heavier one. The new demand, assessed on the same principles as the old 
by Mr. Collector Batson, amounted to Rs. 11,02,808, and continued in force 

- A tCr ' Varda ab3orbed lor ths most Part by Darauagar. Supra, page 240. 
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j^rom 1812-13 to 1816-17 inclusive. Folt severely all over the district, it} was 
most injurious in its effects on tahsils Najibabad and Bijnor, on parganahs 
Nil gin a, Sioh&ra, Bdshta, and Rehar ; 1 many of the tax-payers were 

parated d fromMorSd- ruined > the country was greatly impoverished, and 
*kad. large balances wore cancelled as bad debts. With 

the formation of a fifth settlement in 1817 the districts, which had hither- 
to been known as the “ northern division of Morddabad,” was constituted 

Fifth settlement, a se P anito collectorate with ‘headquarters at Nagina. 

The new demand, though fixed Qn the same principle and 
for the same term as its predecessor, was necessarily reduced to a far lower 
figure. It remained current from 1817-18 to 1821-22 inclusive ; and from the 
statement that its claim of Rs. 10,89,138 was throughout that period easily 
satisfied, we may gather that the district had made a great and rapid stride in 

prosperity. Ten years before, the mdlguzars had been unable to pay more 
than a lakh less. 

To Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Regulation VII of 1822, and the elaborate settle- 
ment inquiries which it demanded, some reference has been already made. 2 It 
came into force simultaneously with the sixth settlement of the district, and 

The sixth settlement- reco S ulzes > apparently for the first time in these prpvinoes, 
the proprietary right of u zaminddrs , or persons acknow- 
ledged as the possessors of a permanent interest in the mahdl (estate).” Settle- 
ments concluded with such persons at the last or fifth assessment were hereby 
extended for five years (section 2); and it remained only to effect the settlement 
of such estates as had been farmed for Government during the currency of that 
assessment. In settling such estates, however, the collector, Mr. Halhed, paid 
small heed to the new law. The sixth settlement was ushered in] with the 
same procedure as the three preceding ones, and it seems that no attempt was 
made to form a record of rights under the regulation. As therein ordered, the 
new settlement lasted for five years, from 1822-23 to 1826-27 inclusive. Its 
demand, Rs. 11,33,351, appears on the whole to have been easily paid, although 
in parganahs Kiratpur and Nagina the shoe pinched slightly. The settlement 
was still young when the removal 3 of the headquarters from Nagina to Bijnor 
gave the district its present name (1824). So late however as 1837 the district 
was sometimes called by its original title — u the northern division of Mor&d- 
abad.” 

* fii° St ° f thi f 'P^ ana ^ i3 now included in Afzalgarh. Supra, page 240. » Supra 

Vagina was unWiTh t WaS £ ff k? fc u by Mr ’ Colleotor Halhed on the ground that 

at Meerut, ua ^ ea and ( also probably) that it was too far from the military cantonment 
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Seventh settlement. 


As the term of the sixth settlement approached its close, a feeble attempt 
was made to survey the district, village by village, under 
section 6 of the late regulation. The result is thus descri- 
bed by Mr. Markham : — “ A few villages were entered upon and brought 
under survey and registration, but the first revolutions of the new machinery 
for the rule of law — ponderous as it must have seemed to the officials of the 
local executive used to the more rough-and-ready practices of personal gov- 
ernment— were so tedious in their operation and so slow in arriving at a 
result, that the idea of revising the whole district ia that manner was speedily 
abandoned.” A few villages in which the system of Regulation VII had been in- 
troduced either at this or the preceding settlement were assessed under the 
provisions of that law, but the bulk of the district was settled on the trite and 
imperfect principles of the third settlement. This seventh revision of the 
assessment was accomplished chiefly by Mr. Grote, while Messrs. Augustine and 
Halhed each took a smaller share in its operations. The new demand amoun- 
ted to Rs. 11,34,436 and lasted for five years, from 1827-28 to 183 1-32 inclu- 
sive. Save inparganah Nagina, where a small balance is said to have accrued, 
it was paid without difficulty. Wo now quit the period of quinquennial assess- 
ments. The next or eighth settlement, effected by Mr. Ravenshaw, was intended 
to extend over periods differing from seven to ten years in 
different parganahs, but all commencing from the year 
1832-33. Its demand, assessed on the same principles as that of its immediate 
predecessors, amounted to Rs. 1,12,35,286, and was sufficiently heavy to cause 
the accumulation of arrears in Nagina, Kiratpur, and B&shta. On the first- 
pamed parganah, indeed, all the later settlements seem to have pressed with, 
unfair severity. 

The eighth settlement was not, however, destined to run its course upin- 
terruptedly. It had barely come into operation before a fresh regulation, IX. 
pf 1833, amended and recalled attention to that of 1822. A new or ninth settle- 
ment was ordered, and little reflection seems to have been bestowed on the 
harassing unrest which a fresh revision, treading so close upon the heels of the 
last, might excite, The revised demand came into force at dates varying, in 
the different parganahs, from 1834-35 to 1839-40. Thus had the eighth settle- 
ment lasted in some parganahs for two, in others for seven, but in the bulk of 
the district for less than four years only. 

The substitution of the ninth for the eighth settlement marks the change 
The ninth settle- fr° m fc be summary to the scientific method. With the 
later assessment were introduced the novelties of a twenty- 


Eighth settlement. 


ment. 
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year term, an accurate survey, a precise record of the various rights 
existing in the soil, and a regular determination of standard rent and 
revenue rates for different circles or tracts. Survey operations were commen- 
ced in 1833-34 and completed in 1838-39. They consisted of a professional 
English survey, under the superintendence of Captain Birney Browne, and 
a native Jchasra or field-by-field measurement. The demand of this “ Regu- 
lation IX. settlement” ( din-i-nuham ha bando-bast) came into force, as we 
have just seen, at different periods, averaging .one year from the completion of 
the survey. Finally confirmed by Government in March, 1842, it held good 
until superseded by the current settlement; but its original term of twenty 
years had been extended by Act VIII. of 1846, and the end of June, 1866, 
fixed as the date of its expiry throughout the district. The revenue of the 
ninth will shortly be compared in detail with that of the current settlement. 
Meanwhile it will suffice to mention that it amounted at its outset to 
Rs. 11,20,166, and at its close to Rs 11,83,585. Other causes of increase and 
decrease cancelling one aoother, we find that almost the whole of the augmen- 
tation here shown may be ascribed to the assessment of resumed tax-free grants, 
Rs. 63,212. Besides the amount of its demand and a few minor details, 
little is known of the ninth settlement. The district records relating to it 
were destroyed during the disturbances of 1857, and the few authenticated 
facts that exist are to be gathered from somo parganah reports by the then 
settlement officers, preserved in the Board of Revenue. Those officers were 
four in number. Mr. Robert Ker-Dick settled the whole of the Oh&ndpur and 
two parganahs of the Dk&mpur tahsil. The remaining parganah of that 
tahsil Dhampur, together with a parganah of the Bijnor tahsil, D&rdnagar, 
were settled by the same officer in conjunction with Mr. Henry Lushington. 1, 
By the latter himself were assessed the entire Najibabad tahsil and parganah 
Bijnor. The remaining parganah of Bijnor tahsil, Mand&war, was settled in 
collaboration by Messrs. Lushington and Arthur Trench, while Mr. Charles 
Allen effected the assessment of Nagina tahsil. 

It has been usual to assert that Bijnor was one of the districts most 
heavily assessed at the last settlement. The superiors before whom the work 
of the assessing officers passed in review were, however, of a different opinion. 
Successive Commissioners of the province held the assessment not only moder- 
ate, but in the case of parganahs Manddwar and Jh&lu inadequate. Nor did 
the highest authority on such matters incline to deem it excessive. “ The 
state of the district of Bijnor,” writes Mr. R. M. Bird in 1852, " at the time 
l Henry, Bart. He was eventually a Judge of the Sadr Diw&ai Adalat, Agra. 
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settlement was made, presented insuperable difficulties to the assessment’ of an 
equal demand. The district had been heavily assessed with reference to the 
state of its cultivation, and cruelly treated. The modes of extracting revenue 
then employed are now happily almost forgotten. Forced transfers of pro- 
perty to unwilling purchasers and mortgagees, forcod loans extorted from 
recusant bankers, forcod labour required for the cultivation of villages which 
from abandonment had fallen into the management of the public officer, 
were among the practices resorted to. Of course in such a state of things, the 
only course to be adopted was to give such relief as the circumstances of 
each village required, and fix for the coming term such a demand as could be 
regularly levied, without employing means of duress unauthorized by law or 
inflicting distress. The object was offected in a satisfactory manner : the 
district has recovered from its sufferings, and the revenue assessed is regularly 
and easily collected, but the object of equality of assessment has not been 
obtained.” This opinion of Mr. Bird, that the distriot was moderately although 
unevenly assessed, is almost echoed by Mr. Markham, who in revising 
this assessment had the best opportunities of observation. c< Its incidence was 
unequal in different parganahs, and still more so in different villages within 
the same parganah; but on the whole I believe that the jama was at least 
moderate when assessed, and certainly was not over 50 per cent, of the assets 
when its term expired.” At the beginning of that term it was supposed to 
represent two-tliirds of the assets. 

Years before the expiry of the ninth settlement the district officials were 
The current set- busy with preparations for a tenth. So early as 1859, the 
tlement. uphill task of instructing village accountants, with a w view 

to their employment in survey work, was undertaken; and by the close of 1863 
the operations of the current settlement were in full swing. The old system 
of placing the collector in charge of such operations was at first retained, 
but that officer was not left to accomplish the labour single-handed. Mr. 
Palmer was assisted in succession by Messrs. Auckland Colvin, C. W. Carpenter, 
and A. M. Markham. But Mr. Palmer’s departure on furlough in 1868 caused 
the offices of collector and settlement officer to be disunited, Mr. Markham re- 
maining in independent charge of the latter. In detailing the area settled by 
each of these officers, it should be noted that 95*4 per cent, of k the district 
required re-assessment. Of this 21*6, including almost the whole of the Bijnor, 
and a great part of the Nagina tahsil, was assessed by Mr. Palmer; 29*8,. 
comprising nearly all the Najibabad and Dhfimpur tahsils, by Mr. Carpenter; 
and the assessable remainder, or 44 per cent., by Mr* Markham. 
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The processes of this settlement, as of most others, may be broadly divided 
into three parts : — (1) the survey ; (2) the assumption of 
The surrey. rent-rates ; and the (3) assessment of revenue. Survey 

operations, including in that term the adjustment and demarcation of boundaries, 
began in November, 1863 ; while the actual measurements, accompanied by the 
classification of soils and preparation of village maps ( shajra ) and field 
indices (khasra) } were commenced in the following May (1864). More than half 
the lately instructed accountants 1 were found unablo to put their surveying 
lessons in practice, and were required to furnish competent substitutes (aj^rd)* 
In this there is nothing surprising. The post of accountant has undoubtedly 
negotiable advantages besides a salary which is strictly limited to Rs. 10 
monthly. But it is not such as to attract properly educated men, and heredi- 
tary custom is too often allowed to bestow it on some ** tenth transmitter of a 
foolish face.” Such accountants or substitutes as were at length deemed fit for 
the task were sot to survey in couples — one man preparing the map and his 
colleague the index. A regular gradation of supervising officers ensured the 
accuracy of the work done. Thus, over every eight accountants was set an 
amin, who in turn found his labours watched by the munsarim of tho parganah. 
► The work of tho munsarima was scrutinised by the tahsildars of the tahsils ; 
that of tho tahsildars by two measurement supervisors (peshlcars); that 
of all by the assistant settlement officer (Mr. Carpenter) and settlement deputy 
collector (Rai N£nak Chand). The result was a measurement and classification 
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notice; and minuter statistics of tillage, irrigation, &c., for the district at large 
have been shown above. 2 The growth in revenue-free area disclosed by this 
table will be explained hereafter. Except the increase in cultivation, which is 
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or less total omission of all purely forest tracts from the returns of the older 
survey. Such of the forests as that survey measured at all were included in 
the “ barren ” column, a fact which again acounts for the decrease of barren 
land discovered in 1864-66. The total area shown opposite those years was 
not surveyed exclusively by the Settlement Department. Portions of the forest 
tract exceeding 128,000 and 74,000 acres were respectively measured by the 
revenue survey and officials of the road and ferry fund. 

At the outset of the survey now under reviow a difficulty presented itself 
in the great variety of land measures used in the district. There were ten 
different ‘‘ripe” or pakka blghas offioially recognized, almost every parganah 
having a separate standard of its own, and some two. These probably arose 
in the ancient adoption by each powerful landholder of whatever depreciated 
measure best suited his own interests. In the same way had arisen, and 
still exist, many “crude” or kacha bigbas, which, though not officially 
recognized, were better known than such as had that advantage. The standard 
most familiar to the cultivator is measured by taking from a given point 20 
steps in opposite directions on the same lino, the square of the distance so 
stepped being a kacha bigha. Thus, if 27 inches be taken as the ordinary 
native pace, the area known by that title w r ould measure 900 square yards. 
Wretchedly small as this bigha is, it has at least the advantage of comparative 
certainty. But tho kacha bigha usod by landlords in dealings with their 
tenants is both smaller and more uncertain. The latter is one-third, or in 
some villages to the extreme south of the district one-fourth, only of what 
the great man is pleased to call his pakka bigha ; and this again varies with the 
length of a measuring lino ( jarib ) to which the tenants have no access. The 
zaminddri pakka bigha, as it is called, never exceeds 90, and sometimes desconda 
as low as 80 per cent, of tho Government bigha employed at the last settlement. 
Mr. Markham notes with approval one zamindari bigha 1 which reaches the not 
very high standard of 2,37 6 T 9 F square yards, while its kacha bigha measures 792. 
To sum up, there were in use at the opening of tho survey one well-known kacha 
bigha, many others scantily understood, a host of zamindari bfghas, whereof 
these latter were fractions, and ten varying official bighas. To adopt some 
uniform standard was absolutely necessary, and the survey restored the olcL 
Akbari or Il&hi bigha of the sixteenth century. This, the measure already 
noticed as adopted in Budaun, contains 3,025 square yards, or five-eighths 
of the British statute acre. 

Except in the forest tract, survey operations were complete before the ; 
middle of May, 1866, and had therefore occupied two years. Tho more leisurely 

** 1 That used by the Taj pur family. 
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and interrupted measurement of woodland villages lasted until 1872. TI 10 
gross cost of surveying the 1,009,903 acres measured and mapped by the 
Settlement Department was Its. 59,738, or Rs, 59-2-11 for every 1,000 
acres. Expense was greatest inKiratpur, whero the fields are smallest (ave- 
raging *243 of an acre), and smallest in Bashta, where the fields are greatest 
(averaging 1*1 94* acres). This settlement survey must not be confounded 
with the more accurate revenue survey of 1868-70, which was accomplished 
by a party of professional surveyors under Major Vanrenen, R.A. The total 
area of the former oxceeds that of the latter by 1*52 per cent. So small a 
difference between an unskilled plane-table survey and the scientific obser- 
vations of the theodolite is certainly creditable to the former. The area 
assigned to each parganah by the revenue survey has been already shown. 1 

The survey returns and the inspection of villages enabled the assessing 
^ ^ ^ officers to divide the parganahs into circles corresponding 

with their natural divisions of soil and situation. The 
next step was to assume or calculate fair average rates of rent for the different 
kinds of soil in oacli circle. Such rates are not necessarily the average rates 
returned as at present paid, for those may be misrepresented, lowered, or 
exempted from enhancement in view of approaching assessment. Tho settle- 
ment officer has the difficult task of deciding what the rate of rent ought to he , 
with reference to the existing circumstances of the country ; what, in fact, it 
is or would bo where fair play is allowed. To assist him in his calculations 
there are many rental data. He has the rents recorded in past and present vil- 
lage papers, which, though hardly trustworthy where payment is in kind, may 
be regarded as fairly accurate whero it is made in cash. The rates entered of 
later years in leases for money-rents are also a valuable criterion. Rent-rates 
paid on estates under direct Government management, those judicially decreed 
ju recent cases of enhancement, and those deduced from the accounts of such 
landlords as will show their books, are important aids when obtained ; but in 
the case of Bijnor they wore seldom obtainable. Mr Carpenter often based 
bis rent-rates partly on the estimated weight and value of the crops produced 
yearly per acre by each soil, the landlord’s rent or share of the outturn being 
calculated at two-fifths, or rather more. This time-honoured process, which was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the rents of Bijnor are paid mostly in 
kind, has obtained, in spite of adverse criticism, most successful results. 
Although the method of deducing -rent-rates varied with the assessing 
officer, several of the data just mentioned were usually compared in the 
process. But the most important step in that process was the inspection of 
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villages by the assessing offioer himself, who when rents aro paid in kind 
must trust very much to his own observation. A little experience of any soil 

will enable tho man of average ability to. guess with fair accuracy what rent 
per aore an equitable landlord might demand thereon. Such calculations aro 
based rather on rapid intuition than arithmetic. The rent-rates which with 

tho sanction of the Revonuo Boar.l were adopted for tho various soils of each 
circle and parganah will be detailed in tho Gazetteer articles ; but the average 
rate for the cultivated area of tho district at large was Rs. 3-15-5, and showed 
an increase of 4 annas 10 pieor8'2 por cent., on that of tho expired settlement. 1 

The application of this general rate gave tho district a gross assumed 

Assessments. rentaI of Rs ‘ 22 > 15 t 12 0, or of Rs. 22,45,100, including 
tho Clnindi and South Rawasan tracts of Najibabad. 2 
Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent., tho revenue would have 
amounted to Rs. 11,22,550. But in the actual work of assessing 'that revenue 
it was found that the sanctioned rent-rate could, in every case except that of 
parganah Ch&ndpur, be safely exceeded. Ilcnco tho gross rental which was 
ultimately halved to yield a revenue reached the sum of Rs. 23, GO, 058, and 
tho p’vcnuo itself that of Rs. 11,83,0*9. Tho amount and incidence of tho 
new demand may be thus compared with those of tho assessment which it ' 
superseded : — 
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figures given for this parganah refer to its open country only. Tho former area of <f. m,- T? 
and South Rawfisan tracts cannot be ascertained with sufficient accuracy for Urn calculaUon 
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Including the ten percent, or “ municipal ” cess (Bs. 1,25,043), and fees 
or fines ( nazardna ) levied on revenue-free estates (Rs. 4,629), the new demand 
a gg re 2 a ted Rs. 13,12,701. But it will be seen from the above table that with- 
out such additions it fell somewhat short of its predecessor. Falling at the 
rate of Re. 1-1-4 per acre of total area and Re. 1-12-6 per head of total popu- 
lation, the present assessment can hardly be called excessive. Its operations, 
which wore virtually brought to a close in March, 1874, had lasted for over 
ten years and four months. Its net cost, exclusive of printing and stationery 

Demand collections. charges ’ had been Rs - 5,38,291, or 45 $ per cent, of its 
demand for one year. The following statement, compiled 
from the Board of Revenue’s records, shows the amount, collection, and balan- 
ces of land-revenue during the past ten years : — 
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v Throughout the district the land-revenue falls due in five instalments, 
Instalments of re- fixed seasons when the reaping of the different crops 
venue# has brought rents into the landlord’s exchequer. The 

first is payable on the 15th November, when most of the autumn harvest 
has been garnered, and amounts to a quarter, or 25 per cent., of the whole 
demand. The second and third, yielding each 18*75 of that demand, become 
due on the 15th of January and 14th February respectively, so as to coincide 
with the marketings of cotton and sugar. The fourth and fifth, amounting 
to the same fractions as the second and third, are payable on the 15th May 
and 15th June, when the earlier spring crops and the wheat have successively 
fallen beneath the sickle. Thus, three instalments depend on the autumn 
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and two on the vernal harvest. While objecting to the multitude of pay- 
ments, Mr. Markham thinks those of the autumn too early, and those of the 
spring too late. He suggests in their stead three only— the first of 31-25 
per cent., payable on the 1st Decomber; the second, 37-50, on the 1st March ; 
and the third, 31-25, on the 1st June. 

The record of rights prepared at settlement consists, as in other districts, 
Record of rights. °^ le kliewat, jamaban di, and wdjib-ul-arz , registers respec- 

tively of proprietary rights, cultivating rights, and village 
customs. With the first and second subjects it is necessary to deal in some 
detail. 

The proprietary tenures of the district are those usually found in this 
Tenures. part of India — zarmnddri and perfect or imperfect pattidari. 1 

The only peculiarity seems to be the application of the 
term Undddri to the form of imperfect pattidfiri holding elsewhere known as 
bhdyachdra. 2 The various tenures were at times of settlement thus distributed 
amongst the revenue-paying estates of the district 


Tenures. 


ESTATES HELD IN PROPRIETARY TENURE. 


Parganah. 


.ZAMlTND^ni. 


Pattid/bi. 


By single By several 
owners. owners. Perfect. 


Imperfect. 


Ordinary. LSnadari. 


Dar£nagar 

Mandiwar 

Najibabad 


Akbarabad 


Barhapura 
Afzalgarh 
Dhdmpur 
Sioh&ra 
Nihtaur 
Chftndpur 
hi 



Of assessed estates, therefore, 79*3 are held in zaminddri tenure; and 
of these 40*4 per cent are held by single owners, chiefly the great landlords 
of Tiijpnr, Haldaur, Sdhanpur, and Sherkot. The perfect pattidari system 
obtains in 2 50, the imperfect in 18-2 per cent, of such estates ; while the 
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Mn&dari description of the latter prevails over 8 7 per cent, of the whole 
taxed area. There are, however, estates besides those which pay revenue. 
Above 178 square miles of the district, or 114,409 acres, are held free of 
land-tax. Of this area 10,423 acres is supplied by fee-simple grants in par- 
ganah Najibabad, while the remainder is mudfi or Idkhirdj land, unassessed, 
though in some cases liable to future assessment. A fow of the latter domains 
pay a small fine or fee known as nazardna , but. the groat majority are com- 
pletely untaxed. A few, again, will be assessed on the expiry of certain lives, 
but most have been enfranchised for ever of revenue. Yet there is but one 
large estate of this kind in the district., that of Barhapura. The property of the 
Kdshipur family, it comprises over 57,000 acres of field and woodland. The 
houses of Tajpur and Ilaldaur possess smaller holdings of the same nature. 

The landholders of the district aro chiefly Musalmans, although the 
Castes and tribes Hindu minority holds more than thrice their quantity of 
of landholders. land. Less than 0* 1 of the whole district is owned by 

Christians, even if Government be counted as an individual member of that 
faith. About 40 acres, taxed with Rs. 46, is the average holding of each 
landlord. The following table will, however, show the numbers of t.ho various 
proprietary classes, the acreage they own, and the revenue they pay. 1 Raj- 
puts and Chaulnins, Brahmans and Tagas, aro separately detailed ^ 


Caste or tribe. 

Number of 
proprietors. 

Area owned 
in acres. 

Total land 
revenue paid. 
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38,363 
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Rs. 
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8,69,898 
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63,322 

51,812 

18,859 

1,40,348 

04,242 

52,541 

16,515 

13,617 

247,073 

3,04,346 

25,601 

1, OSS, 877 

11,74,803 


1 For parganah details see Gazetteer articles. 
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The bulk of the district, then, is held by Hindus, and amongst Hindus 

Leading families. we mus ^ *°°k *° r l eac *i n g families. To begin with the 
house of Kashipur. This is irregularly descended from the 
Chand dynasty of Kumaun, whoso history will find a fitter place in the notice 
The Rajas of K4- 011 that district. But it claims as its original ancestor a 

SlllpU^, mythical Chandrabansi Rajput, Chand, who, coming from 

Jhunsi 1 near Allahabad, established a regime in the hills. The date of this event 
is placed at about 1015 A.D. ; and forty-nine generations of alternate rule 
and subjection are said to have elapsed before his descendants were ejected 
from Kumaun. Troubles arose, assassinations were frequent, and the ancestor 
of the present family, L&l Singh, fled to his domains in Rudarpur at the foot 
of the hills. A few years later Kumaun was annexed by the Nepalese, and 
L&l Singh remained in Rudarpur. He now received from the Oudh Nawab 
tho fief of Chachait in the Bareilly district, the grant being confirmed to his 
son Gumtin by the British Government in 1828. In the confirming charter 
( sanad ) Guman Singh is styled Rfija ; and it is now usual to associate 
with tho title the name of KAshipur in the Tarai district. In 1866, tho 
present holder of that title, Shivarfij Singh, C.S.I., exchanged Ch&ohait 
for the revenue-free holding in Barhfipura already mentioned. The other 
party to the transfer was Government, who, in recognition of his loyalty dur- 
ing tho troubles of 1857, allowed the Raja what was designedly a very good 
bargain. 2 ihe Barhapura domain has been for ever freed of revenue, and the 
title borne by its owner is recognized as hereditary. With that of tho Tdjpur 
Raja it is otherwise. The latter belongs to a Taga family, 
whose first known ancestor, Balr&ni Singh, flourished about 
the begiumng of tho eighteenth ceutury. This Balrum acquired large estates 
in the Azampur portion of parganah Bashta, and his successor lldinkishu bought 
the lands of Tajpur, where the family has ever since been seated. Kidha, the 
son of Ramkishn, further extended the acres of his house, receiving the estate of 
Gopalpur iu recognition of services rendered to the newly established British 
administration. At the outbreak of rebellion in 185*7 his grandson Partab 
Singh was known as chaudliari of Tajpur, and throughout the trials of that 
and the following year staunchly supported Government. As a reward 
he received the title of Raja, while the estate of Tajpur 3 was wholly freed 
of revenue for his lifetime and half-freed for that of his successor. By his * 


Tajpur, 


The seat of the celebrated Ilarbony-ka-r dj . See article on that expression in Elliott Supple- 
mental Glossary. I lie estate had been confiscated by Government in 1868 on ac* 

count of the rebellion of its then owner, iiai 13 hup Singh of liehar. 3 ( e 

pur and five other villages in Uurhpur. ** C * 
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death m 1873 the title of I&ja lapsed, but was conferred during the same 
as an ^heritable distinction on his eldest son, the present RAja Jagat 

As a non-hereditary honour revived in favour of its present possessor, 
and Haldaur. tl(de of haldaur resembles that of Tajpur. The Hal- 

, , . „ d *“ r ‘hemselves Chauhdns 1 , and claim to have 

held parganab N.teaur and Haldane a, ear l y a, the reign of the Ohanhin 

‘'“ S . ^‘“ ra i f D “ hH (1193) - B “ l " th Hte exception of one (W 
dhan Bakht Mai, who flourished under the Rohilla government (1748-1774) 

^ the c fam [ ly iS nam0d bef ° re the a PP eat ™ of its real founder,' 
Chaudhan Man Singh. Th.s person held a large portion of the district in 

7 T 6 ° r farm ’ and acted as chakladAr, but whether of Rebar or 

elsewhere is not mentioned. His grandson, Randhir Singh, suffered for his 
oya ty to Government m 1857, but was rewarded in the following year with 
the title of Raja, the Haldaur estate being freed of revenue iu the same 
manner as that of TAjpur. The title died with Raudhir Singh in 1861, but 

Singh ^ Pre9ent (1878) renGW6d t0 his ne P he ' 7 and heir, MahArAj 

Of the S&hanpur JAts, now represented by Rai Umrao Singh, some 

h»nn!‘r r < J l am i Ii ? fl o Si * aCC0Unfc ha s been alrea <ty given. 3 The Sherkot family are 
Mpura, aud Bchar. ^naulians, and their present representative is the minor Ktiar 
q. . Ranjit Sin S h > adopted son of the late Chaudhari GhAjia 

bmgh H,s estate, which consists of 137 villages in parganahs Sherklt, 
Chandpur Afealgarh, Siohara, Amroha (of MorAdabad), and BarhApura, is 
managed by the court of wards. The only other landholding house of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned here are the Gorwas of Rehar. 

An exhaustive account of the transfers, which during the past thirty or 
Alienation. ^ ort ^ y ears have placed new men in possession of old acres, 

, . may on the authority of the settlement officer himself be* 

kham f'ro!rf 0SSlb r‘ ^ of records did not - however, prevent Mr. Mar- 

Statl9ti [ S 0f a PP- xi 'nate accuracy for some nine-fifteenths 
the bid n ' “ gaugmg t h° exteut to which men of business had supplanted 

classes 0V7Qe . r8 °f ^h® soil, a certain amount of cross-division between the two 
classes was inevitable. The difficulty was, however, lessened by defining as 

whoXH IT a' 1 ! Khattd3 ’ Bishn °^ and Government servants 

‘ TheRsjahaT T 81006 1 840 : and a ® agricultural all others, whether 
288. The RS » 3 p h a g S e9 S 2 e "‘ V° UC « er b r: ther , ^ educated in E„ gla „d. . Supra paae 

oq the 2nd August, 1873 . * u a letter ( No « 35) addressed to the Board of Bevcmio 
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belonging to castes originally commercial or not. The following table shows 
the increase between 1840 and 1870 in the possessions of the non-agricultural 
classes as thus defined : — 


Name of parganah. 


Percentage of total dis- 
trict area held by non- 
agriculturists. 



Increase in area 
held by non- 
agriculturists. 


Barh&pura 

Najibabad 

Daranagar 

Bijnor 

Afzalgarh 

Mandavvar 

Nagfna 

A kbarabad 

Kiratpur 


Total nine parganahs 


1840. 


1870. 


0 9 
14 
PI 

1 6 

1 "6 
8*9 
8 1 
5-7 
4 8 

30 


10 3 
la 9 
9 2 
12 1 
6*4 
28*3 
8*5 
13*8 
6*9 


120 


11 Hold. 


if 

74 

4 

3* 

n 

»t 

14 


»> 

»» 

it 

tt 

» 

it 

a 


4-fold. 


In this table is included only such land as has finally passed into the hands 
of the agricultural classes, and no heed has boen paid to more usufructuary 
possession by mortgage or otherwise. For the remaining six parganahs, thoso 
of the Chandpur and Dlmmpur tahsils, no statistics of sufficient continuity for 
the purposes of the table aro forthcoming. It may bo mentioned, however, that 
4-7 per cent, of their area was in 1870 held by non-agriculturists. The above 
figures include a groat portion of the land (163,744 acres) confiscated for 
rebellion in 1858, but exclude the extensive forests in the north of Najibabad 
Since 1840 the property of business men has increased in these woodlands 

more than 3£ times over, even if Government bo counted as an agricultural 
class. 


Of the land gained during the thirty years by the non-agricultural orders 
half was obtained by Baniyds, 21 per cent, by Bishnois, 18 and 11 per cent.’ 
by Government servants and Kbattris respectively. But non-agriculturists - 
were not the only acquirers of alienated estates, and about a third of such, 
properties fell into the hands of Path&ns, Taga or other Brahmans, and 
Rawds. Notwithstanding such gains, the losers were all agricultural. * Th* 

Jdt parted with 50, the Sayyid with 26 per cent, of the total loss” while 8 and 1 1 
per cent, respectively slipped from the grasp of the Shaikh and the agricultural 
Baniya. The ousting of the latter was most marked in parganah Manddwar 
which, “after some forgotten social convulsion” 1 was re-settled in the twelfth 

1 Settlement Report, para. 846. 
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century by Agarwalas, and has ever since been held more or less by Baniya 
landowners. These, even when adding the profits of trade to thoso of the soil, 
have been gradually supplanted by the rapacious Bishnoi. 

In every country the land must, with the extension of commerce, pass 
more and more into the hands of commercial men, but in Bijnor the gains 


of this class would seem during the last few years to have declined. Between 
1850 and 1800 they had added 63*5 per cent, to their possessions; the next 


decade yielded an increase of only 1G*5, and saw them actually losing ground 
in parganahs Bijnor and Afzalgarh. The fact may perhaps be ascribed to the 
rise in prices which has since the mutiny enriched the agricultural classes. 


Passing from the kliewat to the jamabandi, from proprietary to cultiva- 


Cultivators : 
rights 


Farganali. 


Bijnor 

Darina gar ... 
Mandawar ... 
Najibabad ... 
Hi rat pur ... 
Akbarabad ... 
Dhampur ... 
Sjiohara 
Kihtaur 
Kagfua 
Uarhapura ... 
Afzalgarh ... 
Chan d pur 
Bnrbpur ... 

B&shta ... 


Total 


ting rights, we find the cultivated area distributed as 
follows 1 amongst different orders of husbandmen:- — 


AREA CULTIVATED BY 

Total area in acres. 

Total of percentages. 

Proprietors, 

Sub-proprie- 

tors. 

Tenants 

With rights of 
occupancy 

At will 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of whole. 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of whole. 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of whole. 

a. 

c u 

Ut 

o 

< 

Percentage 
of whole. 

I1,84G 

2 4 0 

1,614 

3*1 

23,545 

47*7 

12,487 

2*62 

49,392 

100*0 

8,626 

20*1 

907 

2*1 

21,293 

50 0 

11 834 

27*8 

42,560 

1C00 

3,326 

8-2 

1,230 

3*1 

21,926 

64*3 

13,901 

34*4 

40,383 

1 20*0 

4,296 

10 9 

673 

15 

20 878 

53*1 

13,659 

34*5 

39,285 

1000 

7,120 

18 7 

1,757 

4*6 

18,321 

48*0 

10,960 

28 7 

38,158 

100 0 

3,315 

13 1 

569 

2 2 

13,622 

63*7 

7,848 

31 0 

26,344 

100*0 

8,013 

1.V5 

1,585 

2*7 

28,319 

47 5 

21,651 

36-3 

59,668 

1000 

3,686 

10*2 

1,047 

2*9 

14,253 

39*3 

17,267 

47*6 

36,263 

100 0 

4,204 

15 0 

983 

3*5 

10,917 

39*1 

1 1,831 

42*4 

27,935 

100*0 

6.278 

14*4 

1,172 

2*7 

18,689 

42 7 

17,674 

40-2 

43,713 

100 0 

1.069 

6*1 

34 

0*2 

7 249 

41*8 

8,997 

61*9 

17,339 

100*0 

3,655 

6*2 

271 

0*5 

84,270 

69 9 

19,081 

33*4 

67,177 

100 0 

12,693 

22*9 

1,719 

31 

23,013 

41*5 

18.001 

32*6 

55,426 

1000 

6,398 

26 8 

68 

03 

9,803 

48*6 

4,913 

24*3 

20,172 

00 0 

6,688 

14 9 

126 

0 3 

12,233 

32*1 

20,054 

52*7 

38,101 

100 0 

88,982 

; 161 | 

13,636 

2*3 

278,831 

47*1 

209,958 

85*6 

590,806 

100*0 


The “ sub-proprietors ” are landholders with whom a sub-settlement of 

the patches once held free of revenue by themselves or their ancestors has been 

1 Settlement. Report, para. 194. It will be observed that the total cultivated area again 
differ* >digh«ly from that supplied by the same authority at page 246 of this notice. 
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made. Proprietors number 13,838, sub-proprietors 7,068. Thoir average* 
holdings according to this table would be 6 4 and 19 adres respectively ; but 
as many hold land in more than one parganah, and have been counted more 
than once, these figures must fall somewhat bolow tho reality. Proprietors 
cultivate as tenants 9,752 acres belonging to other landlords, a fact which is 
said to raise the average size of the firm tilled by each to 7-1 acres. 1 Tenants 
with rights of occupancy number 37,851, with an average holding of 7-4 acres: 
tenants-at-will 46,030, with an average holding of 4 6 acres ; but many occu- 
pancy tenants are also tenants-at-will. Tho former preponderated Afzalgarh, 
Mandawar, Akbarabad, and Najibabad; thelatterin Baslita, Barhapura, Siohara, 
and Nihtaur. Ex-proprietary tenants, a class created less than a year before the 
publication of tho above table by Act XVIII. of 1873, are as yet insignificant 
in numbers. 

The different races of the tenantry, with the area held by each, may be 
and classes. thus enumerated 2 : — 


Caste. 


Chauhiin 

J6t 

^ani 

Br4hruan 

liawa 

Taga 

Gujar 

AMr 

Banjara 

Other Hindus 


Total 



Number. 

Area cul- 
tivated in 
acres. 

Tribe or religion. 

Number. 

Area cul- 
tivated in 
acres. 

... 

19, -27 2 
15,925 
8,841 
2,74 1 
2,426 
2,145 
1,69 4 

1 15,254 
143,651 
29,864 
12 613 

I. 3,859 

II, 827 

2 3,408 

Shaikh ... 

Sayyid ... 

1’athan ... 

Julaha 
.Jhojha ... 

Other Musal mails ... 

7,033 

1,234 

898 

827 

802 

5,094 

33,091 

5,081 

4,546 

4,350 

6,196 

23.656 

... 

1,099 

987 

8,302 

0,524 

Total ... 1 

15,888 

76,870 

... 

22,85i 

57,065 

Christians ... 

12 

62 

... 

67,981 

412,367 

Grand total 

83,881 

488,289. 


Ahead of all competitors in their respective linos, the Sani excels in 
garden and tho Rawa in field cultivation. The former is more or less ubiqui- 
tous. Tho latter is seldom soon working outside the Bijnor and Najibabad 
tabsils, most affecting parganah Kiratpur, where the tract ho inhabits is called 
Rawapura. As a husbandman the Chauhan is second only to tho Rawa ; next 
perhaps, when ho settles down to agricultural work, ranks tho Jut. “ But the 
restless spirit of his ancient race is by no moans dead within him, and its 
wonted fire renders him a less trustworthy cultivator than the tamer Cbau- 

’ 11 Wnuld bo impossible to ascertain, without Inquisitorial proceedings, the exact tale of land 
ploughed by each landholder. * For parganah details vide inf. Gazetteer d 
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tan.” 1 Botli Jat and Chauhan are distributed with fair evenness, throughout 
the district; buttho letter avoids parganah Bijnor. Shaikhs, too, are common 
almost everywhere, but few of thorn have any claim to be considered good 
cultivators. 

Over 77*1 per cent, of the district tenants pay their rents in kind, but 
the actual amount thus paid is but 55 per ceut of the 
whole district rental. The custom of annually leasing whole 
villages and estates to farmers for a lump sum has of late years been increasing 
in favour with landlords ; and Messrs. Palmer and Carpenter seem to there- 
fore assume that cash rents are superseding rents in kind. But although the 
former pays his rent in cash, he collects from the tenantry chiefly in kind as of 
yore. It is true that when he happens to be the headman ( padlidn or muhaddam ) 
of the village, he sometimes distributes the lease money, plus a sum for village 
expenses and accountant’s fees, to be paid in proportion to their plots by the cul- 
tivating members of the community. In such cases the ordinary kind payments 
are in abeyance ; but the right of the landlord to revert to the old mode of collec- 
tion is fully recognized. 2 A village leased to a farmer is termed paklca or pukhta 
(ripe), and one in which the landlord collects fur himself Jchdm (crude). 3 As in 
Budaun,kind rents are paid by dividing between landlord and tenant either the 
value of the crops before reaping {kankut, amalddri), or the 
Payments in kind. cr0 p itself after (batdi, bhdoli) that process. Both systems 

‘hfyye been described above. 4 Rather more than half the kind rents are in this 
district paid by the former, here most often called the amalddri method. 
It is, however, a frequent source of injustice. It indeed renders tho pro- 
tection of the ripening crop against the stealthy reductions of the tenant 
unnecessary, but it too often secures the landlord an unfair appraisement in 
hit own favour. Whether regulated by amaldari or bhdoli, the landlord’s 
nominal share in the produce is most often one half. From this share, how- 
ever, must be deducted the halyag or ploughman’s feo of one-seventh or 
one^eighth, generally the former ; and thus reduced, the seigniorial portion 
sjnks to about 17^ sers in tho maund. In some few cases it is fixed 
at two-fifths one-third, one-fourth, or even one-fifth of the produce, still 
minus the ploughman’s fee. It is well, however, for the tenant if the landlord 
allows his share to be reckoned on the weights in ordinary use. The less, 
powerful owners, by a custom named biydla , take their half of a maund 

1 Markham’s settlement report, para. 190. a Abridged from the same work, pages 86, 87. 
3 This latter term applies also to an estate under the direct management of Government. 
But * Government” ( sarkar ) is a title often applied by their dependents to landlords and other 
great people. 4 Supra , page 77. 
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weighing 42 {UydUs), not tho ordinary 40 sers. Tho more powerful adopt « 
ser of 96 instead of 90 tolas, and often add to their rents a special seignioralty 
(zamtnddra, of from one to two sers in the maund. Swollen by theso unsanc- 
tioned increments the landlord’s sharo cannot fall far below one half of the 
crop. 

To pay money rents is now considered a privilege ; but their native 
Payment in cash. ,iame > z 'd‘ti, points to the forciblo imposition of cash rates 
at some forgotten period when the State was still absolute 
landlord. 1 The crops which pay such rents are much tho same as in Budaun, 
viz., sugarcane, cotton, charri or jo r for fodder, vegetables, opium, tobacco, 
safflower, and maize. For sugarcano and maize rents in kind are sometimes, 
albeit very rarely, paid ; for tho rest of theso crops, never. Tho rent for 
sugarcane varies from Rs. ,3-1-6 to Rs. 18, with an averago for the whole 
district of Rs. 9-8*0 per acre ; that of fodder joar from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 9-, with 
an avorage of Rs. 4-4-0. It is curious that jotir grown for grain ‘always pays a 
rent in kind. Rents for cotton, vegetable, and safflower range from Rs. 3-12-0 
to Rs. 12, their avorage being Rs. 7 por acre; while the average opium and 
tobacco rates are Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 respectively. The two latter crops, when 
grown togethor in the same village, pay the same rents, and the difference in 
their averago rates is duo to the fact that in the forest tract, where the highest 
tobacco rents are paid,® no opium is grown. In the case of sugar and cotton, 
N4b6a more especially if tho crop be not a bumper one, a deduc- 

tion 3 of 10 per cent, (ndbtid or do-biswdi ) is somotimes 
allowed on the rent. Theoretically, the rental of 2 biswas in the bfgha is 
remitted ; but practically the use of a shortened measuring-line somewhat 
neutralizes the concession. 

The rates of rent actually paid of course approximate closely to those 
assumed for purposes of settlement. 4 They are regulated moro by immemO* 
rial custom than by natural or accidental advantages of soil ; and manorttag* 
or irrigation, whilo increasing tho value of tho landlord’s share in kind, 
-seldom change its rate. It might be expected that where customary rents 
prevail some allowance would be made for the status of the cultivator. This 
however, is rarely the case. The Brahman and the Khatik, the occupancy 
tenant and the tenant-at-will, pay as a rule for the same land the saine 
rent. 

'Zabt confiscation. « Vide eupri page 270. » The settlement report calle it draw- 

back I but as drawback is the refund of duty on the re-exportation of imported goods the 
term here used is preferable. * The assumed rates will be found in the Gazetteer car! 
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Enhancements. 


The established rent-rates are seldom raised. In most cases the nominal 
rates, whether cash or kind, remain the same as within liv- 
ing memory. Enhancements are generally made, not in 
the rent itself, but in the form of additions to the petty manorial cesses (abicab) 
which accompany it; and such enhancements have of late years been large and 
frequent. Mr. Markham reckons that these extraordinary collections have 
trebled since the opening of the ninth settlement, and knows cases where their 
increase has added almost 34 J per cent, to the rents thon current. The average 
rise in ronts thus effected has, however, been about 6 per cent. only. The actual 
rent-rates have also been in some few cases enhanced, but such enhancements 
have been confined almost entirely to the tahsils occupied by large owners — 
Nagina, Dhdmpur, and Chandpur. Mr. Markham’s inquiries showed that the 
increase in rates had here ranged from about to 15§, attaining a rough aver- 
age of about 10 per cent. The great majority of enhancements, whether in 
cesses or the actual rates of rates of rent, have taken place since the mutiny. 

When to the enhancement in cesses or rent-rates is added the augment- 
Risein value of e d value which the rise in prices has conferred on such as 
are paid in kind, the increase of gross rental receipts since 
1840 will be found great indeed. The price of wheat for instance, which is said 
greatly to influence that of other grains, has risen over 90 per cent. To 
gauge the exact rise from all causes in gross rental value is of course impossi- 
ble, but the settlement report fixes it with great plausibility at GO per cent. 

Enhancement suits are in Bijnor few and far between. The large and 
influential owners by whom a great portion of the district is 
Enhancement suite, g0 ^j o w itliout litigation the increase in their tenants’ 

rents ; while much of the remaining area is cultivated by small joint proprietors, 
to. whom rents are unknown. The following table shows the number and 
results, of such suits in each year since 1873-74, when the section under which 


kind 

1340. 


' Year. 

Number of 
cases for 
disposal. 

Decided in Court on their own 
merits. 

Decided without reference to 
their merits ( by compromise , 
withdrawal , confession , de- 
fault, Sec.) 

In favour of 
plaintiff, 

Total. 

In favour of 
plaintiff. 

Total. 

1874-75 

53 

22 

25 

3 

16 

1875-76 

63 

22 

38 

15 

95 

1876-77 

77 

31 

68 

3 

7 


1 In the Board’s report for 1873-74 itself, the number and results of such suits are not 
separately shown. 
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Before quitting the subject of landlord and tenant some account should 
Condition of the be rendered of their general condition. This cannot be 
. peasantry. better or more concisely described than by giving a brief 

extract from an able essay which lately appeared in the Westminster Review . 1 
The following remarks apply as forcibly to Bijnor as to the rest of the North- 
Western Provinces The greater part of the rural population, whether 
labourers, small tenants, or small proprietors, are in most instances wretchedly 
poor. They are badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, and have hardly any 
interest in life beyond the care of sustaining it. They marry when mere boys 
and are prolific in proportion to their poverty. Thrift is unknown. A serious 
failure of crops throws them at once on tho charity of Government or of in-" 
dividuals. On the other hand, it must bo acknowledged that the climate and 
«heir mode of life are such as to render their wants few. As long a£ the 
meansofanimalcxistencearoplentif.il, they are at least cheerful and con-' 
tented. All their requirements, except metals for vessels and ornaments' 
(which are necessary to render existence tolerable to tho poorest woman) arc 
supplied by their own province. Yet when times are good, they substitute on 
festal occasions tho finer cloths of Manchester for tho coarse fabrics of the 
country. Those who are better off— the considerable tenants and the landlords— 
live in hotter houses, keep ponios or horses, and perhaps a little jingling carri- 
age (e/dca), wear Manchester goods exclusively, and eat finer grains" with more 
melted better (g/ti) and more savoury spices. But in culture and ideal of life 
they differ little from the poor. Their one ambition is to exercise authority 
and make a show of wealth. They rejoice in having numerous dependants 
and receiving the homage of their inferiors. The style of a baron differs from 
that of his poorer brethren only in the greater extent, not the greater elegance 
of his establishment. While the small and squalid courtyard of one enter- 
tains only sixteen squalid attendants, the large and squalid courtyard of the 
tnher entertains a hundred.” 

In forming an estimate of Bijnor trade we have to assist us the 
Trado. returns of the Agriculture and Commerce Department , 2 the 

_ im P ort registers of the five municipalities , 8 and some valu- 
able calculations in the settlement report.* The Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce has in the district six outposts, of which five register traffic crossing 
the Ganges, the sixth that between Bijnor and the hills. The Gin tic out 
posts watch the ferries of Dfirduagar, Raoli, BAIAvvala, Nugal, and Kankhal' 
Across the two first passes nearly all the through trado with the Pan, 'Ah oJ 

* Anril 1878. 3 Smnmiirirn.l Ir. A n/vi,. 1... » *.. rr» 

8 Tabulated 


1 April 1878. 3 Summarized In a 

in the Gazetteer articles on these towns. 


note by Mr. T. B. Fuller, c.S. 
4 Paras. 281-325. 
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more distant districts of the North-West. Both Ddrfeagar and Rdoli are 
approached by good roads and possess boat-bridges for two-thirds of the year. 
Situated in a less fertile and populous neighbourhood, the other three ferries 
are on the contrary fed by indifferent communications, and, except in the case 
of Kankhal, unprovided with bridges of boats. Their traffic is therefore 
mosty local that is, a traffic botween villages at no great distance from the 
riverside. The truth of these observations will be host, proved by the annexed 
tables showing the traffic which crossed the Ganges by each ferry during 
1876-77. Such trade is divided into class A., articles whose value is generally 
proportionate to their weight ; class B., beasts or other chattels reckoned by 
number; and class C., goods whose value boars no relation to their weight. 

But for the more important commodities of through traffic separate figures 
have been given : — 

■ Imported across the Ganges, 1876-77. 


Name of 
outpost. 

i 

Class A. 

Cotton pieco 
goods. 

Grain. 

Salt. 

Total. 

JS 

‘3 

£ 

o 

a 

«5 

> 

a 

to 

’3 

£ 

6 

rt 

> 

£3 

"3 

£ 

o 

H 

« 

> 

.5? 

o 

P 

a 

> 

DarAnagar, 
Rdoli ... 

Bildwdla ... 
Ndgai 
Klmnkhal, 

Mds. 

6,897 

2,904 

259 

92 

43 

Rs. 

5,18,290 
41,819 
2,702 
1,438 
3,0 06 

Mds. 

9,14,829, 

209,9101 

61,240 

18,814! 

4,326j 

Rs. 

17,47,085 

4,28,2881 

92,551 

29,710 

0,2791 

Mds. 

47,092 

6,310 

139 

***78 

Rs. 

2,08,157 

30,592 

703 

*390 

Mds. 

10.47,794 

221,057 

50,372 

20,823 

37,482 

Rs. 

28,00,465 
6,1 6,102 
1,05,311 
39,020 
76,121 


Class B. 


Animals. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Total. 

<D 

£3 

8 

3 

9a 

Yalue. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

30,526 

4,121 

195 

1 390 

741 

Rs. 

2,20,689 
18,918 
2,213 
2, 721| 
40,720 

48,473 

7,444 

4,080 

1,088 

Rs. 

2,679 

703 

340 

”75 

78,999 

11,566 

4,275 

390 

1,839 

Rs. 

2,23,2118 

19,G21 

2,553 

2,721 

40,795 


CLARA 0. 


cj 

> 


Rs. 

1 , 10,209 

3,921 

254 

492 

1,529 


Exported across the Ganges in the same year* 


Name 

of 


Class A. 

v — 

Class B. 

Class 

C. 

Cottc 

g< 

m piece* 
>ods. 

Seeds. 

Sugar, rc- 
flued. 

Sugar, unrefined. 

Timber and 
firewood. 

Total. 

Animals. 

Total. 

0 

a 

2 

t 

l 

0 

a 

> 

jjo 

1 

a 

•a 

> 

Weight. 

0 

a 

73 

> 

| 

Weight. 

a> 

a 

> 

Weight. 

£ 

•a 

> 

♦i 

£3 

W) 

£ 

a 

’a 

> 

Number. 

<u 

a 

a 

> 

u 

M 

a 

a 

A 

c> 

a 

13 

> 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

its. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rfl. 

Ddrdna- 

23,858 

8,85,688 

61,317 

2,38,400 

504 

4,795 

3,38,950 

11,27,508 

92,168 

3,27,749 

7,43,409 

59,59,787 

876 

7,870 

876 

7,870 

1 

17,081 

Raoli .. 

914 

44,499 

6,072 

17,913 

[8,424 

38,741 

79,679 

3,56,017 

1,895 

3,825 

1,11,881 

6,71,757 

5,647 

30,643 

5,659 

30,728 

28,399 

B&ldwA- 

la. 

345 

16,351 

2,288 

8,427 

10 

91 

10,173 

36,750 

165 

285 

18,051 

82,076 

2,092 

43,451 

2,031 

43,483 

1,424 

Ndgai.. 

156 

6,054 

63 

126 

32 

383 

9,631 

47,705 

9,215! 

16,855 

134,158 

2,09,597 

9,167 

58,521 

9,167 

58,621 

2,571 

Kank- 

hal. 

605 

33,183 

130 

260 

21 

290 

12,597 

43,327 32,624 

29,424 

_9i,990 

1,67,02V 

4,330 

43,595 

4,880 43,598 

6,881 
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The chief articles of trade crossing the Ganges may be therefore epito- 
mized as follows : Amongst the imports were cotton piece-goods with a weight 
of 10,195 maunds and value of Rs. 5,65,55 ; grain combining a weight, of 
11,99,126 maunds with a value of Rs. 23,04,519; and salt, whose weight was 
52,619 maunds and value Rs. 2,39,847. Amongst the exports wore cotton 
piece-goods weighing 25,878 maunds, 1 worth Rs. 9,86,378 ; seeds with a 
weight of 69,860 maunds and value of Rs. 2,65,126 ; sugar, whoso weight of 
1,36,067 maunds, represented a value of Rs. 16,57,632 ; and wood weighing 
460,021 maunds worth Rs. 3,78,138. The cotton piece-goods imported were 
mostly from European looms, while those exported were wo von in the district* 
The salt, Mr. Markham tells us, is chiefly of the description known as Sdmbhar , 
and finds its way from the Panjab. 2 It is surprising how closely some of these 
figures bear out the estimates framed by that oflieor in a day whon traffic 
registration was not. Thus, the Ganges-crossing imports of salt and grain 
approximately represent the total district imports of those articles, which are 
inti oduced in but trifling quantities from tlio bills. Mr. Markham reckons 
the district imports of salt at about 62,500, of grain at about 10,53,233 
maunds. The export of rice, fine ( tnunji ) and parched (Mil), which ho esti- 
mates at 65,000 maunds, was in the year of tho above returns exceptionally 
low. 

It remains to notice the minor traffic with tho hills, registered near 
Ivawria. This may be tabulated for the same year as follows : — 

Imported from Garhwdl to Bijnor , 1876-77* 


Class A. 


Grain. 

Timber. 

Total. 

Weight 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight, 

Value. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

3,933 

8,076 

938 

400 

15,061 

75,461 


Class B. 


Total. 

No. 

Value. 

... 

Rs. 


Class C. 


Value. 


Rs. 


In both these table, the DSranagar returns are suspected of some exaggeration Tho 
ferry tolls of Raoli are farmed for a higher sum than those of Daranagar, totanJrf 

b e therefore, to believe that the traffic at the latter place is nearly sTx times as grf at m th^ 
at the former. > Sdmbhar is the name of a great brackish lake in Rarutdfa Jahfur ana 

obte ned ° m P * ° f ita bed “ Me left dry by summer >«*? quant tfcf “it 


43 
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Exported from Bijnor to Garhwdl in the same year. 


Class a. 


Cotton piece* 
goods. 

Grain. 

Salt. 

Sugar, 

refined. 

Sugar, 

unrefined. 

Total. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

o i 

5} 

<55 

> 

Weight. 

© 

(3 

l 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Mds. 

8,549 

Rs. 

1,82,054 

Mds. 

3,703 

Rs. 

7,792 

Mds. 

5,529 

Rs. 

26,511 

Mds 

675 

Hs. 

7,504 

Mds. 

10,095 

Rs. 

25,567 

Mds. 

25,396 

Rs. 

2,06,845 


Class B. 

Class a 

Animals. 

Total. 


i 

6 

3 

!• 

a 

6 

3 

Value. 


t> 

& 

> 


... 

Rs 

2 

Rs. 

39 

Rs. 

284 


/ / ojota in Liiu exports or 

cotton cloth, salt, sugar, and a little grain in return for other grain, timber, and 
miscellaneous hill produce. Much of the important grain is buck-wheat of tho 
kinds eaten at fasting seasons by the Hindus. Tho miscellaneous produce in- 
cludes ginger, chilis, pepper, cardamums, and other spices. Najibabad is tho 
emporium which despatches such produce for Meerut or Muzaffarnagar. To or 
from these two railway towns soem to wend all the long-distanco traffic of the 
district. At SaMranpur also is a station of tho Sindh, Panjab, and Dehli line ; 
but greater distance and smaller facilities of- communication prevent it from 
superseding cither of tho places just named as an entrepfit for Bijnor trade. 
With Meorut is exchanged half the merchandise crossing at Daranagar. 
Thither are sent the sugar and timber of Bijnor, and thence are returned grain, 
salt, and European piece-goods. Tho exports to Muzaffarnagar consist chiefly 
of sugar and rice, which aro exchanged, ml. Rfioli, for tho wheat, barley, and 
gram of the Punjab. From that territory is introduced yearly about 35,000 
maunds of the last-named pulse. 1 The principal articles imported into the muni- 
cpalities are grain and other articles of food, sugar, fuel, building materials, and 
in the case of Chdndpur clarified butter. In a country whero the standard of 
living is so simple, a larger importation of luxuries could hardly be expected. 

The manufactures of Bijnor are almost as small in value as in number. 
Manufactures. Sugars prepared in the district still indeed fetch the highest 
prices ; but before the construction of the Ganges canal 
enabled the Du&b to produce cane in any quantity, they had almost a monopoly of 
8ngar the surrounding markets. The manufacture of glass is 

certainly the most peculiar, and, after that of sugar,* per- 
haps the most important. The glassware produced by the Manihdrs of Nagina 
Glaesware. finds its way for sale as far as a special depdt at Caloutta. 

Nearly the whole of the Ganges water which myriads of 

in Rohllk" vX^pagfs?. ' *° r * briel sccoont ot the 
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pilgrims yearly convey from sacred Hardwdr to all parts of India is carried in 
flasks here made. In bottles from the same workshops are stored the less palatable 
draughts of the native druggist. The Manihar works with tools of the rough- 
est kind, in an amalgam of reh 1 and saltpetre. The art of clarifying and 
toughening that amalgam he has not learnt, and his glass is a brittle com- 
pound of a greenish-brown hue. But with a little instruction he might produce 
bottles such as to supplant the expensive article now imported from England. 

Other articles *^e rem ^ a ^ n o manufactures are chiefly those of the few 
necessaries required by a poor population spending most 
of its time out of doors. Cotton cloths and woollen blankets, cooking utensils 
of brass and other base metals, shoes, basket-work, carts, hempen sacking, 
and the implements of husbandry, are obtainable in most large towns. To 
the high-caste Hindu his Brahmanical thread or zonarium (janeo, zunndr) is 
a necessary of life, and the city of Bijnor has a special reputation for its 
production. A few; minor articles of luxury, such as pocket-knives, papier-machd 
knicknacks, turnery, lacquered furniture, candlesticks, gongs, bells, and 
sweetmeats, will be mentioned in the Gazetteer articles on towns where they 
are manufactured; some others, however, deserve special mention. Matchlocks 
made to order at Dh&mpur and Magina were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, where some obtained a prize of 750 francs and others were readily sold. 
Ebony is carved with much taste at Nagiua; but the carvers show some inability 
to reproduce geometrical, designs, or even rival, in flowing tracery, the black- 
wood lacework of Bombay. Embroidered carpets are purehaseable at Sherkofc, 
and the dyeing industry is everywhere more or less vigorous. 

In each parganah arc several towns and villages where markets occur 

Markets and fairs, ^ rom ouce ^ ir * CG we ckly. Those held at the different 
capitals are usually largest, whilst of others, those at 
Jhalu, Kasimpur, Nagal, Pheona, Rebar, Sahaspur, Sherkot, and T&jpur may 
be noticed as the most important. At many towns a yearly fair is held in 
honour of Pir Zaliir Diwdn, the local saint who has given his name to the old 
fort mentioned above. 2 Of such meetings the greatest takes place at D6r6nagar, 
but that town is later in the year enlivened by a yet greater fair, the largest 
of the district. Its K&rttik Nihan, or bathing festival, is attended by a host 
variously estimated at from 10,000 to 30,000 people, and is watched by a 
special force of polioe. Of remaining fairs, the principal are BurKe Bdbu's at 
Baldia and the Shiurdttri mela at Nagina. For some further account of such 
gatherings the reader is referred to the Gazetteer articles on the places where 
they assemble. 


1 Supra, page 32. 


* Supra, page 243 . 
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In the following table will be found the average rate of wages paid 
during different years of the past two decades to various 
g classes of artisans and labourers: — 





Average wages of the yea 

r. 


Class of artisan or labourer. 

1858. 


1868. 


1878. 


Field labourers 

Ml l»l 

Rs, 

8 

a. 

7 

P- 

2 

Rs. 

8 

a. 

15 

P. 

2 

Rs. a. 
3 3 

P- 

0 

Litter-carriers 

••• ••• 

4 

11 

2 

5 

6 

5 

7 2 

0 

Coolies or porters 


3 

8 

2 

4 

4 

7 

4 6 

0 

Gardeners 


3 

9 

7 

4 

0 

0 

4 14 

0 

Boatmen 

• •• Ml 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

5 

5 10 

0 

Water-carriers 

Ml 

4 

9 

7 

6 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Sweepers 


3 

12 

9 

4 

3 

2 

a 16 

0 

Butchers 

... ... 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

5 

4 8 

0 

Cowherds 

••• 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

*3 15 

8 

Shepherds 

*•4 ».»• 

4 

12 

9 

5 

3 

2 

4 5 

0 

Waehermen 

M« ••• 

3 

12 

9 

4 

3 

2 

6 12 

0 

Tailors 

•** 

5 

3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 7 14 

0 

Leather-workers 


5 

5 

2 

5 

14 

9 

5 12 

0 

Masons 


6 

3 

2 

7 

6 

5 

7 2 

0 

Carpenters 


5 

10 

0 

6 

12 

9 

6 9 

0 

Ironsmiths 


5 

13 

2 

7 

0 

0 

6 6 

0 

Byers 


3 

9 

7 

4 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Glass-blowers 

• • * Ml 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 15 

0 

Goldsmiths 

♦ • • t I • 

6 

3 

2 

6 

9 

7 

6 15 

0 

Braziers 

♦ Ml 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 7 

0 

Firework-makers 

••• ••• 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

0 

6 15 

0 

Armourers 

... 

3 

14 

8 

3 

9 

4 

6 10 

n 


Closely connected with the subject of wages is that of food prices, which 
may be treated in the same tabular fashion. But in this case the years of scarcity, 


J868 and 1878, have been avoided. 


Articles. 

Average quantity purchasable for one rupee . 

1858. 

1867. 

1877, 

30th 

up to th e 
June. 1 



Mds. 

a. 

c. 

Mds. s. 

c. 

Mds. 

s. 

0. 

Bice fine 

... 

1 

2 

1) 

0 

30 

0 

0 

13 

8 

Do., coarse 


1 

14 

14 

0 

37 

6 

0 

10 

11 

Joar (millet) 

Ml 

1 

0 

12 

0 

81 

12 

0 

29 

11 

JSdjra (do ) ... 

• M 

0 

85 

10 

0 

24 

6 

0 

23 

11 

id ash ; pulse) 


0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

20 

13 

Moth (do.) ... 

... 

0 

38 

14 

0 

25 

2 

0 

27 

14 

Mung (do ) ... 

... 

0 

32 

1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

23 

18 

Til 


0 

28 

11 

0 

12 

5 


... 


Shamakh . .. 


1 

34 

1* 

1 

13 

5 




Cotton, cleaned 

M# 

0 

3 

12 

0 

13 

6 

0 

2 

19 

Ditto, uncleaned ... 


0 

11 

12 

0 

11 

0 


... 


Gur (sugar) ... 

III 

0 

15 

8 

0 

10 

13 

0 

14 

4 

Maize * 

Ml 

0 

88 

0 

0 

32 

0 


IM 


Wheat ••• 


0 

21 

1 

0 

10 

14 

0 

23 

5 

Barley 


1 

4 

8 

0 

17 

4 

0 

27 

11 

Gram , , , 

s*s | 

0 

29 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 

29 

4 

Salt 

Ml 

0 

9 

14 

0 

6 

13 

0 

8 

a 

Clarified butter ... 


0 

2 

14 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

18 


I About yrhich date the delay of the rains began to raise prices abnormally. 


* Bi,moa.’ z&f 

The price of wheat averaged 41 sera the rupee from 1832 to 1842, and 
21£ sere from 1862 to 1873 — that is, it had nearly doubled in 30 years. It 
is probable that a proportionate rise took place in the prices of other grains. 

The commercial resources of the district are too little developed to afford 
Money-lending and mu °h variety of openings to the speculator. Profits are 
interest. invested chiefly in loans, land, or grain. The rate of 

interest charged when merely personal security is given for the loan ranges 
from 18 to 37 per cent., but when articles are pawned, falls to from 12 to 15 per 
cent. If the transaction be larger and jewels or other property of considera- 
ble value are pledged, the rato is even less, being from 6 to 12 per cent. The 
interest paid by mortgagors varies, according to the class of mortgage, from 
9 to 18 per cent. ; and lastly, when one capitalist lends money to another on 
personal security, from 6 to 9 per cent, only is charged. 

There is said to be nothing peculiar in the local weights and measures, 
Weights and mea- but it has been shown above that in non-official standards 
eures * of area great variety prevails. 1 The local paklca man weighs 

92 f lbs. avoirdupois, and contains the usual number of sers (40) ; but the ser 
contains 90 instead of 80 tolas . For other measures of weight, length, and 
time, see notice on the Budaun District. 2 

The annexed statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the district 
for two years in the past decade : — 3 


Receipts. 

1869-70. 

1876-77. 

Expenditure. 

1869-70. 

1876-77. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Jjand revenue 


10,53,959 

11,80.843 

Kevenue charges 

64,435 

76,496 

Stamps 


52,283 

73,498 

Stamps ... 

2,473 

469 

Miscellaneous revenue 



Settlement ... 

56,992 


receipts 

... 

2,17,659 

86,?47 

Judicial charges 

33,772 

41,147 

Judicial receipts 

tt# 

16.988 

14,135 

Police, district and rural, 

1,22,136 

1,31,426 

Police 


1 6,479 

4,131 

Public works ... 

949 

82,01 5 

Public works 

• •• 

810 

3,355 

Income tax 

179 

Income tax 

• •• 

24,153 


Provincial and local funds, 

69,341 

1.05.684 

local funds 

•*. 

28,008 

38728 

Post office 

8,039 

9,430 

Post office 

... 

6,964 

9,658 

Medical and educational, 

19,341 

18, 197 

Medical and educational 


1,263 

3,631 

Excise 

2,254 

8,1 fff 

Excise 

... 

23,963 

48,923 

Canals IM 

1,665 

1,944 

Canals 

... 

8,837 

7,184 

Forests 

6,040 

2,990 

Carried forward 

... 

14,86,352 

14,65,763 

Carried forward ... 

3,87,616 

*,1%96S 


1 Supra, page 317. 8 Page 86. 8 The figures for 1869-70 were exacted 6* 

arranged with great difficulty ; and those for 1860-61, whieh it was attempted to obtain are 
described as u extinct or unintelligible.” ‘ v f 
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Receipts, 


Brought forward ... 

Forests *♦. 

Cash and transfer remit* 
tances 

Transfer receipts and 
money orders ... 

Municipal funds 

Recoveries ... 

Rates and taxes 

Ledger and savings, banks 
deposits ... 

Miscellaneous 

Jail 

Registration ... 

Deposits ... 


Total 


1*69-70 

1876 77. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

14,36,37> 2 

14,65,783 

28,250 

5,946 

37,940 

85,399 

86,0*4 

54,274 

24,295 

47,741 

45,584 

1,335 

98,954 

1,99,404 

26,319 

1,16,431 

109 

210 

350 

2,161 

8,436 

9,112 

45,633 

67,242 

17,88,306 : 

20,55,038 


Expenditure, 


Brought forward ... 
Cash and transfer remit- 
tances 

Transfer receipts and 
money orders 
Municipal fund lt( 

Advances ... 

Pensions 

Ledger and saving banks 
deposits 
Miscellaneous 
Jail 

Registration 

Deposits 

Malikana ’** 

Opium charges 
Talbana charges ... 

Military 

Interest and refunds 
Famine relief works 


Total 


1869-70. 


Rs, 

8,87,616 

6,19,443 

47,096 

86,654 

72,865 

6,430 

19,518 

41,65s 

9,706 

1,213 

48,588 

2 945 
8,083 
4,036 
2,986 
84,675 


1876-77. 


Rs, 

4,72,955 

13,56,808 

29,364 

42,532 

600 

11,875 

1,14,419 

5,398 

6,747 

3,552 

1,54,866 

1,300 

1,187 

7,891 

429 

5,677 


13,78,511 


22,15,595 


Several items in the above list require further comment. The municipal 
Municipalities and funds are collected and disbursed (chiefly on police con 
Act XX towns. servaney, and public works) by the corporations of the 

five municipalities— Bijnor, Chanipur, Dli&mpur, Nagina, and Najibabad. In 
11 lesser towns— Afzalgarh, Barlmpnra, Dardnagar, JhiUu, Ktisimpur Kfrat- 
pur, Mandawar, Nihtaur, Rebar, Sherkot, and Siohara— a house-tax ’is levied 
under Act XX of 1856 on well-to-do residents. It is assessed, under the 
superintendence of the Magistrate, by a panchdyat or committee represent- 
ing the townspeople. The income and outlay, both of such towns and the 
municipalities, will be detailed in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

The income-tax was abolished in 1872. Under the Act of 1870, it was in 
taxes 01 ” 6 a ” d lice * 8e 1870 * 71 assessed u P on all profits exceeding Rs. 500 at the 
Xe8 ’ i a c it. / a , te ,° f 8,Xteen Pie8 iD the rupee - ^ a ° otual assessment 

amounted for the whole district to Rs. 52,644. There were then 782 incomes 
of between Rs. 500 and 750 per annum ; 199 between Rs. 750 and 1,000 • 
.150 between Rs. 1,000 and 1,500 ; 73 between Rs. 150 and 2 000 • 115 
between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; and 11 between Rs. 10,000 and 1,00 000.’ The 
icense-tax, imposed about the middle of last year by Act VIII, of 1877, hac| 
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yielded up to the end of the financial year 1877-78 a return of Rs. 15,902. 
The charges attending on its collection were Rs. 379. 

Excige> Excise collections under the Act (X.) of 1871 may be 

shown for five years as follows : — 


Year ending 
Both Sep- 
tember. 

Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

License fees for vend 
of native and Eng- 
lish liquors. 

Drugs. 

Maddak. 

*c 

H 

Opium. 

Fines and Aiscella- 
neoos. 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. j 

Net receipts* 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1872-73 ... 

10,771 

51 

5,350 

3,375 

... 1 

... 

9,730 

24 

29,301 

2,993 

26,308 

1878-74 ... 

10,706 

76 

4,926 

4,674 

... * 

... 

10,08o 

47 

30,509 

2,971 

27,538 

1874-75 ... 

13,434 

75 

4,674 

4 675 

... 1 

••• 

10,492 

35 

33,385 

3,198 

Soil 87 

1875-76 ... 

13,150 

85 

6,074 

4 815 

... ! 

... 

10,579 

105 

34,808 

4,171 

30,637 

1876-77 ... 

11,475 

57 

6,337 

4,882 

... | 


9,642 

68 

32,461 

4,306 

*8,155 


Stamp duties are collected under the General Stamp Act (XVII of 1869) 
and Court-fees Act (VII of 1870). The following table shows tho revenue 
and charges under this head for the same number of years : — 


Year. 

Hnndi and adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue-and-black do- 
cument stamps. 

Court-fees stamps. 

Duties and penalties 
realized. 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

• 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1872-73 


504 

18,213 

39.449 

166 

58,831 

1,250 

57,081 

1873-74 

... 

C30 

1 9,004 

46,602 

211 

66,447 

1,453 

64,994 

1874-75 

#•« 

612 

18,92$ 

49.253 

284 

69,072 

657 

68,415 

1875-70 

<••• 

662 

1 9,500 

52,247 

140 

72,549 

803 

71,746 

1876-77 


612 

19,236 

53,081 

480 

73,409 

1,477 

71,982 


Registration. 


^ o — 

tion Act (VIII of 187 1 ), and on these fees to the amount 
of Rs. 9,110-6-9 were collected. The expenses of estab- 
lishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,552. The 
total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Rs. 16,69,191, of which 14,20,928 represents immoveable, and the remainder 
moveable property. 
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Civil suits are tried by the munaifs of Bijnor and Nagina. The staff for 
Judicial statistics. the decision of revenue and criminal cases consists usually 
of the magistrate-collector, one or two covenanted assist- 
ants and a deputy. Before the five tahsildirs also are brought similar cases 
of a lighter type. There are two special magistrates, viz. tho Rajas of Kashi- 
purand Tajpur. In 1877, the number of cases tried was— by civil courts, 
2,121 ; criminal courtj, 1,777 ; and revenue courts, 2,607. 

In the annexed statement will be found the mortality from different 
Medical statistics. causes during the past five years. The prevailing endemic 
diseases are intermittent fever, diarrhoea, ophthalmia, and 
rheumatism ; but stone in the bladder and goitre are not, uncommon. Such 
maladies are most frequent in tho malarious neighbourhood of the forest tract. 
They are attributed by Dr. Pemberton partly to the quality of the drinking 

water, which, except in tho southern and eastern parts of tho district, is 
inferior : — 


Tear. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Powel 

complaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proporti on erf 
deaths to 1,000 
of population. 

1873 ... 

9,809 

1,492 

2,103 

1 

63 

1,456 

15,274 

20-72 ] 

1871 ... 

8,969 

1,969 

2,231 

65 

7,418 

14,982 

20 32 

1875 ... 

9,523 

2,004 

3,538 

406 

2,319 

18,177 

24 65 

1876 ... 

11,728 

4,133 

6,185 

103 

9,932 

25,375 

34*42 

1877 

6,792 

649 

4,560 

7 

2,578 

14,586 

22*12 


Vaccination. 


O 5 vuveo VI OII1UU- 

pox in tho hot season. As a prophylactic against the latter 
disease vaccination is not popular; but the number of 
persons who submit themselves to tho treatment of the Government vaccinators 
is yearly increasing. In 1873-74, as many as 14,889 out of 19,774 such 
operations were successful ; in 1874-75, 17,446 out of 21,761 ; 19,653 out of 

23,970 in 1875-76; 21,145 out of 24,336 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877*78 2 f 327 
out of 25,848. ’ 

Of the four dispensaries the eadr or chief is at Bijnor, the branches at 
Dispensaries. Najibabad, Sherkot, and Nagina. In these institutions cases 
. ace Seated and medicines dispensed by native doctors, under 
the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. Most of the indigenous drugs already 
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mentioned as obtainable at Etdwali 1 or Bndaun 2 are sold also in this district; 
but the following supplementary list may bo added : — 


Vernacular name. 

Scientific name. 

Vernacular name. 

Scientific name. 

Aharkara 

Anthcmis Fy rethrum 

Ghunchhi 

Abrus prccatoriut • 

Baneshlochan 

Potassii 8 Meat us. 

Ilaldi (turmeric) ... 

Curcuma longa. 

Bhalfina 

Anthemisnobilis. 

"Khafrkath ... 

Acacia catechu . 

Bhindi 

Hibiscus longifolius. 

Khurasini ajjvayan ... 

Ilijoscyamus nigra . 

Giiraifca 

Agallioies chiretta , 

Nim 

Mclia Indica • 

Chirchera 

Achyranthes aspera. 

Telini 

Mylabris C ichor ii. 

Elwa*( a l°es) ... 

A Joe Indica . 

tJkh or lkk (sugarcane) 

Saccharum officinarum 


Cattle. disease. 


Legendary period. 


A few common articles, such as mustard, honey, ginger, and opium, 
form occasional ingredients in native medicines. 

Dr. Pemborton mentions throe diseases as attaching tho cattle of this 
district. The first, bisi, ha3 a name suggestive of poisoning, 
but is described as a disease of the digestive organs. The 
two others, rinderpest (bedan), and the foot-and-mouth disease (palcka), have 
boon diagnosed above (page 134). 

Neither in logond nor tho history which takes its place is Bijnor a wealthy 
Higtory district. A temple named Sitabani in parganah Bashta 

is venerated as marking the spot where Rdma passed his 
wife through tho ordeal of firo ; but tho Ramayana fixes Ceylou as the place 
where Sfta’s purity was thus attested. The first legend 
of any historical pretensions is that which ascribes the 
foundation of Bijnor city to King Bon. Ben, Bln, or Bain, the "Vena of the 
Raja Ben Mahdbharata and tho Puranas, is one of the minor hero. 

kings of tho North-Western Provinces. Though less a 
household word than Rama, Vikramaditya, and Sdlivahana, he has from 
Rohilkhand to Bihar a fairly familiar reputation as a Chakravavtti or uni vor-~ 
sal emperor. Named after him are castle-mounds at or near Bijnor, Berni of 
Morddabad, 3 Bindwar of Budaun, 4 Atranjikhera of Ita, 5 and Kesariya of 
Champdran, 6 next to Gorakhpur. He has a tank within the great hill-fort of 
Rohtdsgarh in Shahabad, next to Mirzdpur he is regarded as the founder of 

Gazetteer, IV., pages 403-4. 

Deputy Collector of MorSdabad. „ ,. r , „ 

4 Cunningham’s Archaological Survey Report, I.. 66. 

" Chronicles of Rohtas.” 
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> Supra, page 134. » Note by Ganga PraaMd, 

Supra, page 145. 5 Gazetteer, IV., m. 

I Calcutta Review, AjSril, 1878, 
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jSoron in Ita and Kabur in Bareilly. 1 Widely different periods are assigned 
to him in most of these places. In Bijnor, for instance, he is made contem- 
porary with R&ma, and in Ita with Shah£b-ud-dm Ghori (1202-1206). In 
Bareilly he is said to have been one of those Bhils who with other aboriginal 
raoes supplanted the Aryans between 1000 and 1400 A. D. Of his aboriginal 
descent other proofs are not wanting* Br&hmanical writers have habitually 
sought to blacken his name and record his contempt for Hindu rites. It was 
he who allowed all men to mate themselves with women of any caste or country. 3 
To him, writes Manu, the oustom of raising up seed to one's brother owes ita 
sanction. 4 “ When he was inaugurated by the Rishis monarch of*the earth,” 
says the Vishnu Pur&na, “ he caused it to be everywhere proclaimed that no 
worship should be performed, no oblations offered, no gifts bestowed on 
Br&hmans.” It was for this impiety, continues the same authority, that he 
suffered death. Saintly men “ fell upon the king and beat him with blades of 
holy grass consecrated by prayer and slow him.” And now comes a yet 
stronger proof of Ben’s aboriginal blood. Prom the thigh of his corpse, when 
rubbed by his murderers, sprang a man of dwarfish # staturo, flattened features, 
and charcoal-like complexion, the ancestor of a the inhabitants of the Vindhya 
mountain.” By those mountaineers are intended the Goads, Kols, Bhils, and 
other aborigines of the Central Indian hills ; and indeed in another Purina 
Bhils are mentioned by name as amongst Ben’s posterity. 5 Benbans is still 
the title of several aboriginal tribes dwelling on or near the Vindhyas in the 
^North-Western Provinces. Thus it is borno by some hillmen in parganah 
Khair&garh of Allahabad, by such Kharwdrs of Mirzapur as prefer to be con- 
sidered Rajputs, and by a sept of Dharkdrs in Mirzapur and Benares. 0 An- 
other hero of Bijnor myth is Mayyuradhvaja, or the Chief 
Mayyuradhraja. ^ p cacoc k Standard, who founded the fort so named 

in parganah Najibabad. His son Pitadhvaja is described as contemporary 
with tho Pandavas, whose date Elphinstono fixes with perhaps a little too much 
freedom at 1450 B. C. ; bat another account defers his appearance till the 
tenth century. 7 It is to be regretted that so little has been done to obtain 
historical results from antiquities situated, like Mordhaj, in the forest tract. 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, article Bareilly , 2 Some of these may of course have been 

invented by Br&hmans intent on degrading the memory of a by no means orthodox Kshatriya. 
But Brahmans are less likely to have vilified a fellow- Aryan thao a persecuting aboriginal 
monarch. 8 Statistical Account of Bengal : by W. W. Hunter, XVI., 811, Lohirdaga 

(a district adjoining Mirzapur). 4 See Wheeler’s History of India (1869), II., 585. 

8 Wilson’s works (1804), VI., 179, et. seq y u Vishnu Purana.” Wilson quotes other passages 
from the Matsya, Bhftgavata, and Padma Parfcnasi all giving a more or less similar description 
of Vena’s Mlecbchha descendants. See also Muir’s Sanskrit Texts , Vol. I., chap. 4, sec. II. 
•* Legend of Vena.” 8 8herring’a Castes and Tribes of Benares t Part IV., chap. 9, 4. 

7 Cunningham’s Archceological Survey Report , II., 238. 
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If he ever ruled the Bijnor country, Ben was not its last aboriginal or 

Historical period ^ ow ~ oa8 ^ monarch. A Sudra was reigning at Mand&war 
in the middle of the seventh century, when that town was 
visited by the Chinese Buddhist Hwen Thsang. Intermediate notices of the 
MAlin basin occur perhaps in Megasthenes (about 300 B. C.), and certainly in 
K&lidasa (about 60 B. C.) ; but all that can be said of such notices has been 

Mandawar in 634 sa * ( ^ above. 1 The Madipur (mo-ti-pu-lo) or Mandawar of 

Hwen Thsang 2 was a kingdom nearly 1,000 miles 
(6,000 li ) in circumference. Its capital had a circuit of about 3J miles (20 li ). 
Fertile in fruits and flowers of every sort, it was especially productive of corn 
and other grains. Its climate was temperate. Its inhabitants combined a taste 
for literature and science with pure and upright morals ; but only half their 
number were partisans of truth, i. e. Buddhism. The country might never- 
theless be styled a stronghold of that faith ; its capital could boast of ten 3 
Buddhist monasteries, containing almost 800 monks. But some further des- 
cription of the town as it then flourished will be given in the Gazetteer por- 
tion of the notice. ♦ 


Nearly five centuries elapse before wo again hear of Mand&war. By 
and 1144 A D 1 1 14 its population, whether partisans of truth or error, 
have disappeared, and the town itself is a heap of ruins in 
the wilderness. But in that year some enterprising Agarwalas, by name 
Dwarka Das and Katar Mai, cross over from Murari in Meerut, rebuild a 
town on the old site, 4 and reclaim the surrounding country, which is still 
largely owned by members of their caste. Another legend refers to the capture 
of that town, and foundation of its principal mosque, by some Ghori monarch, 
probably Shahab-ud-dm (1193). 5 

On the establishment of fcho Dehli empire early in the uext century, much, 
if not most, of inhabited Bijnor must have been included in the government of 
Sambhal, which shared Kather or Rohilkhand with tka4 of Budaun. The first 

Timur’s invasion. event of im I )ortance under the new rigime y tfie foundation of 
Zdl&labad by Zalal-ud-din Kliilji (1288-1295', is attested 
by tradition alone. The next, the Mughal incursion under Ali Beg Gurgan, 
has been already mentioned (page 96) as an historical fact. The Beg advanced 
into Araroba along the foot of the hills, and must therefore have traversed 


1 Pages 248, 249. 2 Mtmoires sur les Contrees Occidentals, par Hwen Thsang* 

traduits du Chinois en Francais par Stanislaus Julien : Paris, 1867. 8 General Cun- 
ningham says 12 ; but M. Julien writes dizaine , not douzaine 4 Thus General Cunning- 

ham (I, 248) and Mr. Markham. But it is possible that the ancient city was destroyed by 
Tamerlane, and that the date of its restoration, as obtained from a descendant of the res- 
torers, may have been fixed too early. 5 CuoniDgham, ibid. 
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Bijnor (1308). But his raid was as nothing compared to the later invasion of 
Timtir. 1 In the beginning of 1399 the hordes of that ruthless murderer crossed 
the Ganges, entering the district in several divisions. The first or right wing, 
under the invader’s son, Pir Muhammad, passed the river near Firozpur, 2 in 
the Muzaffarnagar district, landing probably near Bijnor in this. Tamerlane 
was about to lead his main body across near the same spot, but difficulties 
of transit induced him to content himself with sending over a detachment of 
Prince Sh&h Rukbfs division. He himself marched some 15 or 20 kos up the 
winding bank of the river, crossing several days afterwards by a ford near 
Tughlakpur in Muzaffarnagar. This ford, which he had tested by the passage 
of a reconnoitring party, was probably not far from Balawala ghdt. In the 
course of this march a body of 5,000 horse quitted him to quell a hostile 
demonstration on the Bijnor side of the river, but their place of crossing is 
not mentioned. 

Day had not yet broken when Timur set foot in Bijnor, hut the roll of 
“Three great vie- drums afc 110 & reat distanco warned him that the enemy 
toriea in one day.” wag as tir. The strengfcheniug^ight soon sufficed to show 
him the flying banners of a largo force which was drawn up to block his path. 
One Mubarak Khan had assembled 10,000 men of both arms to oppose him. 
The Tatar halted for the morniug prayer, and his men buckled on the armour 
which for easier movement they had discarded during their transit. The 
anxiety he felt at the weakness of his own numbers was dispelled by the timely 
arrival of tho Shah Rukli detachment, fresh from a career of rapine on this side 
of the river. There was now indeed little cause for alarm. A thousand horse 
guards were ordered to the front, and the result may be described in the 
quaint and graphic language of their general himself : “ My brave fellows 
pursued and killed many of them (the enemy), made their wives and children 
prisoners, plundered their property and goods, and secured a vast number 
of cows and buffaloes* When, by the favour of God, I had secured this 
victory, I got off my horse and prostrated myself on the ground to pay my 
thanks.” 5 


*The principal accounts of this invasion are supplied by the Malfuzat-i-7imuri % a seven- 
teenth-century translation of Timur’s own memoirs, and the Zafarnama of bharf-ud-dm 
Yazdi. written thirty years after that monarch’s death. Translations from both will be round 
in Sir II. Elliot’s Historian s (Dowson’s edition), vol. III. 2 Or Eirozpur. An alternative 

Pirozpur has been already suggested in Firozpur Saifpur of the Meerut district, a village some 
distanco fr^m the modern course of the Ganges. Crossing thence, Pir Muhammad would have 
entered the district near Jahanabad. See Muzaffarnagar notice (Gazetteer, III» * )» l 

contains also some accounts of Timur’s previous exploits. * Malfuzat, Dowson s b Iliot, 

111, 454. It is only fair to add that the authenticity of the Malf&zat lias always been an open 
question. Last challenged by Dr. Sachau of Vienna, (Academy), October 15, it was 

defended by Professor Dowson in the XYth volume of the work just quoted. 
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Leaving the remainder of his force to plunder, Tim6f after brief halt 
led 500 horsemen higher up the Ganges, towards the Hardwari-Ch^ndi gorge. 
As the Ch&ndi hills were approached, a large body of infidels was descried 
between those hills and the river. , The Tatar cavalry fell on them Ci like 
hungry lions upon a flock of sheep,” and, notwithstanding the resistance of 
their superior numbers, dispersed them. The defeated might be seen skulking 
off through the thickets and defiles like foxes and jackals. But not all of them. 
A hostile chief, named Malik Shaiklia, who is described as a very large and 
powerful man, bore down upon Timur with a hundred followers. This adven- 
turous foe was mistaken for a friend, and Timur, who had advanced to oppose 
him, turned back ; but a furious onslaught by Shaiklia soon exposed the mis- 
take, and Shaiklia himself was cut down. <( The awe of my presence, added to 
his wounds, took such an effect upon him, that when I asked him a question, 
he surrendered his soul to the lord of hell before he could answer mo. God 
thus granted mo two great victories in one day, and I offered my thanks- 
giving for his favour.” 

But a third victory remained to be won that day. Scouts reported that 
auother large body of possible victims was assembled in a valley some three or 
four miles distant. The way thither lay through thick forest ; and Tfmur, 
who had slumbered no sleep since midnight, at first thought to postpone his 
attack. But the reflection that ho was waging a holy war determined him to 
spare no fatigue, and he dug spurs into his charger’s flanks. As with bowed 
head he rode wearily through the forest, he could not heep thinking how 
timely would be the arrival of the 5,000 sabres who had crossed at Firozpur 
with Pir Muhammad. By a strange aud unexpected coincidence his son’s 
force soon afterwards appeared. The united army now pressed forward with 
all speed. Plied with arrow and sword, the enemy offered but a slight resist- 
ance and fled, leaving their camels and cattle as spoil for the victors. In the 
forest whore this third action was* fought there was no space for encampment, 
and the weary Timur retired to sleep after a hard day’s butchery on the field 
of his second fray. 

In the course of his march through the district Timur seems to have 
himSelf encountered no fortress or town. His detachments, however, more 
especially those which first entered Bijnor, must have visited several, and for 
the many square miles of brick ruins at Pir Zain-ul-Abidin, Sayyid Bhura, 
and Dharmagarhi , 1 his soldiery are perhaps responsible. 

I All in parganah Najibabad. 
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It is .possible that the action last described may have taken place near 

Final action in the L&ldhang, for above that place is a gorge filled with tombs 
Bijnor district. 0 f Muslims said to have fallen in one of Timor’s battles. 
His final action in tho district, fought on the following day, must have occurred 
at or near Chandi, which lies in 66 the valley of Kutflla (Hard w£r) at the foot 
of a lofty mountain, and on the bank of the Ganges. 1 Hither a multitude of 
Hindus, including many who had escaped from yesterday’s battles, had flocked 
with their cattle and moveables. At sunrise they found themselves approached by 
Timurs army, and arrayed their own ranks to resist him. The centre of the attack* 
ing force was commanded by the Tatar general himself, the right by his son Pir 
Muhammad ; but, owing probably to tho narrowness of the gorge, centre and 
wings were massed and a general charge ordered. The fierce war cry of the 
Tatars echoing up the glens, the rush of their wild uncouth figures, and dreadful 
experience of their valour, proved together too much for Hindu courage. “ The 
sounds of tho kettledrums and othor warlike instruments, ” says Tamerlane, “ foil 
upon the battle-field, and at the first and second charge dismay seized upon tho 
enemy and they took to flight. So many of them were killed that their blood 
ran down the mountains and the plain (in streams). The few who escaped, 
wounded, weary, and half dead, sought refuge in the defiles of the hills. Their 
property, which exceeded all computation, their countless cows and buffaloes, fell 
a spoil into tho hands of my victorious soldiers.” 2 On the same day, before noon, 
TImfir left the district and crossed over to Hard war 3 Bijnor was tho turning-point 
of his crescentade in India. Further cast he never penetrated, and his return 
journey to Samarkand may be said to have begun tho moment he quitted Chandi. 

From the incursion of Timur tho Turk to tho reign of his descendant 
Bijnor under Ak- Akbar the so-called Mughal is an interval of over 150 years. 
b ar - But in that interval the history of Bijnor is a blank, not- 

standing the tradition which ascribes to Bahlol Lodi (1450-1488) the founda- 
tion of KIratpur. The parganahs which in .Akbar’s time represented the mo- 
dern district have been already detailed. 4 It remains, however, to mention 
other particulars by which the Ain-i-Akbciri (1596) throws a light on the con- 
dition of Bijnor three centuries ago. The total area of its component parganahs 
was 742,892 bighas , or about 724 square miles. The prevailing castes in Bijnor 
Sioh&ra, Sahaspur, Nihtaur, and Azampur were Taga Br&hmans ; in Kiratpur 
and Chandpur Tagas and Jats ; in Jhalu, Jalalabad, and Islamabad Jdts ; in 

1 Malfuzat , Elliot, III, 459. a Ibid. The Zafarndma describes the Hindd*— as put to 

flightby the war-cry and the drums without waiting for the charge. 3 For some account 

of his proceedings immediately afterwards, sec Gazeteer, II., 246 (Saharanpur District). 

* Supra , pages 239,240. 
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Manddwar Bais (Bahiyas) ; and in Naglna Ahirs. 1 Those of Akbarabad and 
Sherkot are not mentioned. The militia of the district amounted to 740 horse 
and 5,500 foot, but, as pointed out by Mr. Markham, is likely to have been 
mainly a paper force. The revenue was about Rs. 6,03,064 (2,41,22,563 
dams). 2 But a good deal of land was granted in jdgir, i. e ., free of reve- 
nue, and in this way the Government sacrificed Rs. 29,848 of its possible 
income. . . 

Amongst the jdglrddrs of the district earlier in Akbar’s reign were some 

Revolt of the Mirzas, 1566. P™ 8 ° f his 0Wn blo ° d - The MirzaS wer0 the " rand ‘ 

sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza, a sixth descendant 

of Tamerlane, and therefore a cousin of Babar, whom he accompanied to India. 
Their names were Sikandar and Muhammad Sultan; their titles Ulugh Mirza 
and Shah Mirza. Their father and uncle, bearing respectively the same titles, 
had revolted in tho reign of Hum&yun. 3 On Muhammad Sultan Shah Mirza 
Akbar conferred Azampur, a parganah corresponding in groat measure with the 
modern Btishta. Their royal cousin's liberality oxtended even to Shah Mirza’s 
sons, who obtained jagirs in other parts of the Sambhal government. But 
when an opportunity arose of despoiling their benefactor, their gratitude was 
too weak to resist tho temptation. Towards tho end of 1566, while the 
emperor was engaged in ejecting his usurping brother from Labor, the Mirzas 
rose. 


Two of Slnih Mirza’s sons, Ibrahim Husain and Muhammad Husain, 

joined their father and uncle (Ulugh) in rebellion. Using Azampur probably 

as a base of opeiations, they ravagod the surrounding parganahs. They were, 

1 Nagfna and Sirdhana are the only parganahs of the North-West mentioned by the Ain 
as containing Alnr zamindSrs. ■ Page 4, note 2.. * As Klphinstone appears {Hist., 

•i i . ' . f' U to have confounded several generations of this family, a brief pedigree, com- 

piled from his authority, the Akbarnama , will not be out of place : 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza (sixth in descent from Timur), 


I 

— — , Ulugh Mirza. 


, Shah Mirza (both rebelled , temp. HumdyUn ). 


Sikandar, Ulugh Muhammad Sultan, 

Mirza. Shfch Mirza. 


(All rebelled^ temp, Akbar), 


Ibrahim Husain M. Muhammad IIuBain M. 1 

and other sons. 

S«e Tabakdt-i-Akbari, Elliot, V., 315, 316 ; and Ahbarndma, ibid, VI., 128,183. 
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however, resisted by the jdgird&rs whoso lands they intended, if successful, to 
annex. And so largo a force was gathered against them by the party of order 
that they found themselves compelled to fly Rohilkhand. They first joined 
Kh&n Zaman, who with other rebels had seized the bulk of the Oudh and 
Ilahitbas provinces ; but quarrelling with him, they fought their way through 
• the Duab to Dehli, whence they fled, before a combination of superior forces, 
to Mdlwa. Their later biography is of somo importance in the annals-of Gujar&t. 
The district was about twenty years afterwards (1587) disturbed by another 
rebel against the same monarch. Arab Bahadur, who had revolted with Masiim 
ICdbuli and the Kakshals, fled for refuge into the hills of Rumaun, and u troubled 
the inhabitants ” of the country at their foot. He was at length, however, 
captured and slain in parganah Sherkot by the servants of Niir Abu-1- Fath. 1 

After the gaps already leaped in the history of this remote district another 
Rohilla period will produce no surprise. We pass to the eighteenth 

century, The Rohilla power, as represented in the 
person of Ali Muhammad,* 2 is spreading gradually westwards from a few parga- 
tiahs iu Budaun and Bareilly. In 1737 that chief had assisted in crushing the 
Barha Sayyids at Bhainsi in Muzaffarnagar, 3 and in driving many of them 
across the Ganges to settle at Chandpur, Nagina, and other places in this dis- 
trict. About 1740 ho managed by skilful diplomacy, and perhaps through tho 
friendship of the prime minister, 4 to annex tho bulk of Morddabad. He had 
attacked and slain Raja Ilarnand, tho military governor of that district; and 
a force was despatched from Dehli under one Mir Manu to demand satisfaction. 
But it happened that Mir Manu was the prime minister’s own son. When he 
reached the banks of the Ganges opposite Dardnagar, and saw his father’s friend 
waiting to meet him on the Bijnor side, ho did nothing. An understanding 
was at length arranged, by which his brother was to marry Ali Muhammad’s 
daughter, and Ali Muhammad himself to remain in possession of the territory 
wrested from Harnaud. 5 

But though we hear thus early of Ali Muhammad in Bijnor, it does not 
appear that he gained any permanent footing in the district until after his return 
from exile in 1748. 6 The disorganization which followed the invasion of Ahmad 
Khdn Abdali in that year left him practically at liberty to do what ho pleased. 
He re-entered Rohilkhand by the Bhaisghdt-Nagal ferry of this district, and 
had the satisfaction of at once annexing parganahs Dhampur and Sherkot, 7 the 

property of that Safdar Jang who had caused his banishment. It was probably 

1 Tabak&t-i-Akbari (Dowson’a Elliot, V. 453.) 2 Supra , pages 105,106. 8 Gazet* 

teer, III., 605. 4 Kamr-ud-din Khan, 8 Hamilton's Rohillas (1788), 48-52, 

! Supra t page 107. 7 Hamilton, pages 83, 84, «D$mpur and SbeerkooteV' 
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fcbout tha^arrie time that his friend and subaltern Dundi Klnin obtained the fief 
of Rehar. 1 The remainder of the district was rapidly acquired, for before his 
death next year we find Ali Muhammad bestowing Jal&labad on Najib Khan. 2 

The arrangements prescribed for the administration of his territories by 
the dying Ali (1749) have been already recounted. 3 Rahmat Khan had no 
sooner assumed charge as regent 4 for the sons of his deceased master than 
Safdar Jang renewed his attempts to eject the Rohillas from Kather ; with this 
object he persuaded the emperor to appoint one Kutb-ud-dm, grandson of a 
former governor, to tho government of Mor&dabad. In those days of decay- 
ing empire the royal commission was worth nothing to one who could not 
emphasize its clauses with his sword. But Kutb-ud-din was an imprudent 
man, and crossing tho Ganges, entered Bijnor very scantily attended. Ho 
had approached no nearer to Monidabad than Dhampur, whon he was met by 
the Rohilla troops under their commander-in-chief, Dundi Khtin. The result 
was his defeat and death. 5 flow ill it fared with Nawab Kaim of Faruk'h- 
abad, the next person for whom Safdar Jang obtained tho appointment, was 
shown in tho Budaun notice. It was shown, also, that the immediate effect of 
this last intrigue was to array K aim’s successor and the Rohillas on one side 
against Safdar Jang and the Marhattas on tho other. The Rohillas were this 
time on tho weaker side ; and amidst the panic which followed their reverse 
at Islarnnagar, wo again hear of this district (175 1). 6 

Taking with him the sons of All Muhammad, his chiefs and their fami- 

Safdar Janj block- lies > bis troo P s and his treasure, Rahmat fled from Aonla 
fedea the Kohillas at to the Tarai district, and from the Tanii district into that 
Lgl ' 3 ' of Bijnor. Hurrying up the forest tract ho reached MI- 

dh&ug, and entrenched himself in a strong position on the Garhwfil hilte 
close above it. Safdar Jang’s Marliatta allies had probably dispersed in search 
of plunder, for we are told that he pursued the fugitives by very easy 
marches. 7 According to ono account the rains interrupted his progress, and 
oven afforded the Rohillas an opportunity of returning for some months to 
Aonla ; but this is the account of Rahrnat’s own son, 8 who does his best to 

1 “ Bilaspur, Ajgaon, Th4kurdw4ra, and Iiehar , which formed the jagfr of Dundi Khfin ” 
Elliot’s Life of Hafiz Rahmat (1831), pago 127. 8 Hamilton (page 132), who, without 

naming the parganah, describes it as a small district in the north of Bohilkhand. * Pages 
li)7, 108. 4 Hafiz ; the word is too often used as if it Were an essential part of RajMnat’s 

name, instead of a mere title. Hence the mistake made some dozen years after his death by 
British orators, who confused him with Hafiz the Persian poet. 8 Hamilton, 94 • Elliot 

28. The latter authority slays him when he ventures to cross the Ganges. 8 Supra pages 
108, 109. * Hamilton, page MO. 8 In the Gulistan-i- Rahmat, of which Elliot’sZ^e is 

a paraphrase. The author, Nawab Mustajab Khan, fixes Chilkia as the place where his father 
stood at bay ; but his account of the blockade substantially agrees with that of the earlier 
authority, Hamilton. 
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prove that the paternal flight was a fearless and leisurely retreat. When at 
length the Oudh ruler reached L&ldMng, he found the Rohilla position too 
strong to be safely assaulted. Pending, therefore, the arrival of his siege 
train, he resolved to starve the foe by blockade. Weeks passed however, 
and still no famine seemed to threaten the besieged, who indeed had succeeded 
in introducing food from the hills in their l’ear. Owing to the thickness of 
the woods and badness of the roads, the heavy artillery was slow in arriving ; 
and when it arrived it had little effect on the Rohilla works. The Afghans, 
moreover, made almost daily sallies, from which they retired with more 
honohr than loss. The Marhattas 1 and Jats of the besieging army soon 
wearied of a contest in which there was much fighting and little plunder. 
The place and season, both most unhealthy, wore beginning to tell on both 
besiegers and besieged. When therefore a second Abdali inroad occasioned 
his recall to court (1752), Safdar Jang was by no means loath to make that 
recall an excuse for negotiations. A truce was struck, by which the Rohillas 
agreed to give bonds for an indemnity of five millions and a yearly tribute of 
Its. 5,00,000. These bonds were handed over to the Marhattas, who, though 
well aware that they would bo dishonoured unless presented by an army, were 
prepared to make them the protext for future invasions of Rohilkhand. 

It has been mentioned that the second AbdMi invasion brought back 
Partition of Rohit- to India the eldor sons of Ali Muhammad, and that Rahmat 
khan J. divided Rohilkhand between them and their brothers in 

such a manner a 3 to ensure a quarrel. By this distribution Mor&dabad and 
Bij nor fell into the joint possession of Sadullah and Allah-yar Khans. 2 But 
this arrangement was never intended to last ; and in 1754, when the genuine 
partition took place, they were superseded by Dundi Khan. Allah-yar died 
almost immediately afterwards of consumption, and Sadull&h ten years later 
(1764) of the same disease. 

It is certain, however, that neither of these distributions affected Najib 
Khan’s small territory in the north of Bijnor. His 
Najib Khan. brother chiefs would scarce have dared to disturb the 

greatest of the Rohillas, even if he had not possessed in Dundi Khan a father- 
in-law who was also a commander-in-chief. Of Najib Khin, whose name is 
closely linked with this distriot, it behoves to give somo further account. He 
was a Kamrkhail Afghdn, who in early youth had left the mountains of 
KandaMr to become a cavalier of fortune under his uncle Bisharat. Bishdrat 
died while both were serving under Ali Muhammad, and Najib succeeded to 
1 The Marhattas were commanded chiefly by Malhir Rao Holkar, ’Hamilton, page U7. 
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his command. His services were afterwards rewarded, as we have seen, by 
the grant of Jalalabad. From this base of operations he was of course able 
to render valuable aid to Rahmat, blockaded at Laldhang ; and on the restor- 
ation of peace an addition was made to his domains. His next stop to for- 
tune was the marriage of Diindi Kh&n’s daughter, a step which must have 
placed at his disposal, whenever he wished to increase his territory, large 
bodies of troops. 1 How steadily he extended his sway across the Du&b, in the 
direction of Dehli, has been elsewhere shown. 2 At Delhi itself ho soon became 
a man of notoriety and influence. About 1755, when ho founded the town of 
Najibabad and neighbouring castle of Pathargarh, 3 he obtained the title of 
Najib-ud-daula, and during the third Abddli invasion in 1757 was appointed 
paymaster ( baJchshi ) of the imperial troops. 


No sooner however had the Abdali left India, than the prime minis- 
Second Marhatta tor, 4 who disliked Najib, bestowed his pay mastership 
inroad ‘ on Ahmad Nawab of Farukhabad. His espousal of the 

cause of Prince Ali Ganhar, afterwards emperor, 5 had combined with 
private jealousies to render Najib hateful to the ruling party ; and his 
ruin was next year (1758) decided on. Sindi&’s Marhattas were induced 
to join the imperial forces in a campaign against him. To oppose without 
allies their vastly superior numbers would have been madness ; and Najib en- 
trenched himself at Shukartdr, on the Muzaffarnagar bank of the Ganges, 
abovatRaoli (1759). Hence, from behind his mud walls, he sent appeals for aid 
to Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula, who had succeeded Safdar Jang as Nawab Vazir 
of Oudh. The Marhattas had shown too little reticence concerning their plans 
of universal conquest ; and Shuja-ud-daula readily forgot old differences with 
the Rohillas in his desire to join them against this more dangerous foe. It was 
not, however, until the close of tho rains, through which Najib had with some 


difficulty maintained his position, that succour came. Tho vanguard of the 
Rokilla army, 4,000 picked horsemen under the paymaster Sardar Khan 4 
then entered Bijnor by forced marches. Sardar found that a detachment of 
Marhattas had already crossed the Ganges, 7 and laid waste the north of the 
district. 8 He therefore threw himself into Sabalgarh, a castle which stands a 


1 Hamilton, pages 131, 182. Mr. Shakespear is clearly mistaken when he writes (Mutim. 
Narrative, para.:19) that in 1848 Najib Khan was a mere tax-collector on behalf of DdndlKhin 
“in the Daranagar portion of the district.” Nor is the statement that Naiib obtained hi J 
Bijnor possessions by marriage correct. 3 Gazetteer II , 85, 86. 3 Or Nainfaarh 

ibid. 1 Ohazi-ud-din Khan. s lie reigned in a powerless manner from ? 1769 

to 1806 under the title of ShSh Atam. «Of Kot, lupra, page 110 * BWaford 

near Hardwar, Hamilton, page 134 ; by a bridge of boats near Shukartar, Elliott mure a« 
» According to the Siyar-ul-Mutdkhir(n they had destroyed 1,800 villages, driving theft 
JtohiUa occupants into the hills of Kumaun. s 
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short distance south of the junction of Ganges and Kot&w&li, and there awaited 
reinforcements. When these arrived, he attacked the Marhattas and forced them 
to quit the district ;* but their retreat was perhaps due rather to the appearance 
of the main army under Etahmat and Shufa-ud-daula than to the prowess of 
JSardar’s small force. 2 They raised the siege of Shukartar, and, hearing that 
. Ahmad Khan Abd&li had once more entered India, consented to a shortlived 
peace. During this his fourth visit to India the Abdali made short work with 
the Marhattas and other enemies of Najib, who, after the battle of Panipat (1761), 
was appointed prime minister and premier noble (ctnnr-iil-mnavd) , 3 “Ho 
continued in that situation,” writes Captain Francklin less than forty years 
afterwards, “with great credit to himself and benefit to the state. An able poli- 
tician, a valorous soldier, and pleasant and affable in his manners and demean- 
our, he gained the confidence of the Delhians, and his influence was found 
sufficient to tiphold the royal authority in the small portion of authority which 
it still retained.” 4 Except a Sikh irruption in 1763, 5 nothing further of great 
importance to Bijnor occurs until the deaths, both in the same year (1760), of 
Najib himself and his father-in-law, Dundi Khan. The former was succeeded 
by his son Zabita Khan, G the latter by three sons who play no conspicuous 
part in the history of Rohilkhand. Najib was buried in a handsome tomb at 
Najibabad. 

This tomb was not, however, long to remain undcsccrated. Before Najib’s 

Third Marhatta death the Marhattas had once more entered the Duab with 
invasion, 1771-2. the consent, express though perhaps forced, of tho puppet 
regime at Dehli. As his father’s son Zabita had been appointed royal represen- 
tative in the Marhatta camp. Hearing of that father’s death, he was naturally 
in a greater hurry to take possession of his heritage than to join in a campaign 
with whose objects he had no sympathy. But, whether becauso they knew ho 
lacked that sympathy, or because they saw their way to working a ransom 
out of his detention, the Marhattas would not let him depart. If the latter was 
their object, they overdid their demands. From Rabmat, who had opened 
negotiations for his friend’s release, they required no less a price than tho dis- 
tricts of Et&wa and Shikohabad. While negotiations for reducing this extrava- 
gant ransom were in progress, Z&bita took advantage of a dark night to escape 

1 Elliot, page 57. 2 See Elphinstone, XTT* chap, 4, where the Marhattas arc described 

as driven across the Ganges with heavy Toss by Shuja-ud-daula. 8 Hamilton, page 152. Najib 

was followed to Panipat by 15,000 men. Notwithstanding the fact that his possessions in the 
Duub were now almost conterminous with the Meerut division, this force must have included a 
good many men from Bijnor (Elliot, page 61). 4 History of the lieign of Shdh A* to*, 17 98* 

Gazetteer, III, 607. 6 Zabita was not a grandson of JDundi. Najib's sons by the daughter 

©i the latter were named Malu and Kalu* 
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from the Marhattas. He at once joined his army, which had come to meet him 
from Najibabad 1 and elsewhere. A short time afterwards he was informed 
through his brother-in-law, Faizullah, a son of Ali Muhammad, that he must 
renounce all hope of his father’s offices at court. He thereon announced bis 
intention of fighting for them. Rah mat sent Shaikh Kabfr to Najftxabad to 
dissuade him from so rash an enterprise ; but meanwhile Zabita had erossed 
the Ganges and taken post in his father’s old entrenchments at Shukart£r. a 
The Marhattas advanced with the emperor to attack him (December, 1771), 
Their artillery was heavy and Zabita’s resistance was short. He was compel- 
led to evacuate his lines under cover of night and retreat hastily across the 
Ganges into this district. According to one account, the emperor and the main 
body of the Marhattas had already crossed by a ford near Chandi-gli&t, silencing 
a small battery and dispersing two detachments that had been posted to 
oppose their passage. According to another they delayed their crossing until 
two days afterwards ; but both accounts are agreed that whon once they en- 
tered the district they plundered it most effectually. 3 Zabita fled either with 
Faizull&h to Rampur, or by himself to the hills above Laldhdng. 4 Sucb, too, 
was the precipitation of his flight that he neglected to provision tlio castle of 
Patthargarh, where he left his family and treasure. These after a brief siege 
fell into the hands of the Marhattas, who plundered the town of Najibabad and 
defaced tho curious workmanship of Najib-ud-daula’s tomb. 

The roving bands of Marhatta horse who now rode wild over Rohil- 
kliand seem to have inspired the Roliilla chiefs with something like a panio 
(1772). They too retreated without a blow to northern strongholds, whence 
they plied Sliuja-ud-daula with appoals for assistance. The result was the 
celebrated offensive and defensive treaty, by a neglect of whose provisions 
the Rohillas two years later lost Rohilkhand. 6 The treaty was signed in 
June, and in August Zdbita made a separate peace with the Marhattas/ 
They had refused to surrender his family unless he became their ally, and to 
that condition ho consented. His defection struck one more blow at the 
fabric of Rohilla power, already weakened by internal quarrels and the deaths 

1 Elliot’s Life , page 91. 2 Ibid 96 } Hamilton, 173 j Erancklin, 40. ~ *EHiot * 

96, where the main body is made to pass on after leaving a detachment to watch Stmkartar* - 
Hamilton, 173, where “ Corrimboss-gaut” is mentioned as the point of passage. Karanb&s-ghafc 
in Bulandshahr, being some 30 miles below Pfith as the cro w flies, cannot be the place in- 
tended, for Corrimboss is afterwards described as some distance above P$th. The Karirabis 
or Karambas in question was perhaps some village since effaced by the Ganges, 4 The 

former statement is Elliot’s ; the latter that of Hamilton, who however always chases his 
fugitives to Laldbing. e Supra , page 111. Rahmat’s son’s account of this treaty as 

reproduced by Elliot, is singularly disingenuous. It represents Rahmat as enuring into the 
treaty solely for ^abita’s advantage, whereas, by its own showing, Rahmat himself fled before 
tb« Marhattas. 
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of distinguished leaders. But it saved; Bijnor from, the renewed Marietta 
invasion of the following winter ( 1772-73). 1 

The Rohilla domination was now hastening to its close. After several 
fruitless demands for the subsidy due from the Rohillas under the late treaty, 
Shuja-ud-danla invaded Rohilkhand (April, 1774). The British commander- 
in-chief had countersigned the treaty, and the invasion was assisted by a Bri- 
tish brigade under Colonel Champion. The result was the death of Ralimat 
and defeat of his forces at Mirfinpnr Katra in Sbahjalmnpur. The bulk of Ro- 
hilkhand at onco passed into the possession of the victorious Skuja ; and from 
April to August both himself and his British allies rested on their laurels in 
Budaun. 2 But the latter month saw them drawn into a damp oampaign by 
the movements of Faizullah. On the disastrous field of Mirdnpur that chief had 
behaved with much gallantry ; but when all save honour was lost, he had gal- 
loped homewards to Rampur. Here, however, there was little safety ; and 
gathering together his family and valuables, he resumed his flight into Bijnor. 
Reaching Najibabad, he lingered awhile at his brother-in-law’s castle of Pat- 
thargarh ; and hence he fled to that same strong pass above Laldhdng which had 
more than once in days of earlier trouble afforded a shelter to his tribe. The 
death of Rahmat had left him the acknowledged chief of the Rohillas, and he 
was daily joined by men who had nothing to lose by striking one more blow 
for their lands. Amongst these were the paymaster Ahmad Khan and. the 
chamberlain Irshidad. His only surviving brother, Muhammad -y 6 r, had made 
somo progress to join Faizullah at Lfildhang, but was turned back by the in- 
formation that the country was blocked with armed bands of Rdjput yeomen. 

Before resorting to open hostilities Faizullah had recourse to negotiation; 
sending his envoy, Abdur-rahim to Colonel Champion, he proposed that, as eldest 
remaining son of Ali Muhammad, he should be reinstated in the government 
of Rohilkhand. He undertook to pay a large yearly tribute to the Nawdb Vazir 
and a largo indemnity to the East India Company. The Company was, how- 
ever, already pledged to place Slnija-ud-daula in possession of the country, and 
Warren Hastings, to whom Champion had forwarded Faizulldh’s proposal, 
declined to interfere. During these negotiations, which were necessarily an 
affair of some months, Faizullah had not been idle. He had by proclamation 
invited all Rohillas to join him at Ldldhang, and had done all that could be done 
by entrenchment or barricade to strengthen his position. The wisdom of these 
measures was proved when on the failure of negotiations Shuja aud Champion 

1 The districts affected by that invasion were Budaun and Moradabad. 1 Supra, pp, 
114 , : 15 . 
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entered the district to attack him. Passing on'its march many a positionthat 
might have been defended, the allied aimy reached Najibabad unmolested. 
Here, after taking possession of the town and Patthargarh, it remained 
encamped for some days; and hence it moved on to Molianpur, 1 a village near the 
Bhaisgh&t-Nagal crossing of the Ganges. From Molianpur was distributed a 
cordon of outposts, so placed as to intercept all convoys approaching Faizullah’s 
position from the plains. The supplies drawn from the hills in rear were 
altogether insufficient to support his forty thousand followers, and hunger 
united with the fever of the place and season to thin their ranks. They trusted, 
we are told, that the enemy would soon be obliged to retire from such a 
climate. 2 But though the enemy suffered greatly from sickness and the sallies 


©f the beleaguered, it showed no intention of retiring ; and some of Shuja’s men 
even began the Herculean task of clearing the forest at the foot of the hills. 
Frequent, therefore, became the proposals for peace with which Faizullah 
plied Colonel Champion. His demands w r ere, however, ^extravagant for one 
in his position. Instigated by his friends Ahmad and Irshid&d, he even 
refused the offer of a fief worth £150,000 yearly in the Du&b. 3 A month had 
already passed in these delays when Shuja and his allies, advancing fiom Mo- 
hanpur to the foot of the hills, threw up some redoubts and other works within 
two miles of the Rohilla entrenchments. With the fear of an immediate assault 


before his eyes and of possible starvation in the background, FaizuMh at 
length came to terms. In a personal interview with Colonel Champion he 
arranged the details of a treaty which was signed on the 7th October. By this 
compact Faizullah’s army was to be limited in future to five thousand men, of 
which a portion were when required to assist the Nawab Vazir in his wars ; the 
remainder of the Rohilla levies were to be banished across the Ganges ; and 
for thus consenting to the effacement of his nation Faizullah wjy* himself to 
receive the state of Rdmpur and some dependencies including Rehar. The^ 
most melancholy clause of the treaty was at once put in force, and a band 
of Rohillas reckoned by an apologist 4 at 17,000 or 18,000 men were marched 
with their families out of this district into the Dtidb. Faizullah went back to 
Rdmpur. The new master of Rohilkhand returned to die at Faizabad and the 
English marched back to the Budaun district. 

Of Zdbita Khdn, who by abstaining from this quarrel forfeited hi& in- 
terest in Bijnor, something remains to be said, as both himself and his descend- 
ants play some part in the later history of the district. A large number of the 

„ * !i llage ,° n the Na ifoabad-Hardw*r road, is the Mohanpur 

of Thornton and Kallpiir Mohan of the modern maps, a Elliot, page m a P , 

ton, 203. *1910,268. - 
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banished Rohillas flocked to hts standard, and with 'these, ft few Sikhs, and 
some other adventurers, he made occasional raids upon Bijnor. 1 On his death in 
1785 he left two sons. The first was the notorious GhulAm K&dir, who blinded 
the emperor Sh&h Xlam and was tortured to death by the Marhattas. The 
second, Muln-ud-din alias BambuKh&n, was in 1803 pensioned by the English 
and allowed to live first at Bareilly, afterwards (1812) at Najibabad. 2 

Under the Oudh rule Bijnor was governed by a succession of tax-farm- 
, . • • f incr prefects, who have loft little but an evil reputation 

o£ Oudh. behind them. Some remarks on this system have been 

already made* and need not be repeated here. Shuja-ud-daula died on his return 
from Ldldhang (January, 177 5), and was succeeded by his son Asaf-ud-daula. 
The only evonts whose memory has survived from the reign of this now prince 
are the trifling raids of ZAbita Klmn and the sequela of the RAmpur revolution 
in 1794. The death of Faizullah in that year had placed his eldest son Mu- 
hammad Ali on the«cushion ; but Muhammad was deposed and murdered by 
his younger brother Ghuldm Muhammad, and tho British forces again united 
with those of Oudh to eject the usurper. Defeated near Bareilly, Ghulam and 
his Rohillas fled to the foot of the hills. Sir Robert Abercrombie and Asaf- 
ud-daula followed, visiting amongst other places Rebar in this district. 4 Ghuldm, 
who had surrendered himself, but was secretly inciting the Roliillas to maintain 
resistance, was removed first to Thdkurdwdra, and from Th&kurdwftra twenty 
miles further into Bijnor. The result was a peaceful termination of the cam- 
paign and the restoration to a limited territory of Muhammad All’s infant son. 8 
But° these events will be described at greater length in the notice on the Bareilly 
district. Xsaf-ud-daula, dying shortly after his return from this expendition, 
was replaced by Vazir Ali, and Vazir in tho same year by Saddat All. In 
1801 the subsidies duo under various treaties for the support of a British force 
had fallen into hopeless arrears ; and to defray the debt Saddat surrendered 

Rohilkhand to the English. 8 In the administrative 
E^ n0 lnaift Cd Compaiiy, distribution of the newly-acquired territory Bijnor 
November, i80i. became, as above mentioned, a part of the Moradabad 


district. 

The new district had remained barely three years under its present 
rulers before their possession was disputed. Alarmed by 
isos’? 34 " inTaslon ’ the reverses he had suffered at the hands of Lord Lake, 
Holkdr early in 1805 resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s country ; 

1 Hamilton, 177. * Mutiny narrative. * Supra, pages 115, MO. 4 Elliot, 137. 

• Tfrancklin’s Shdh Xlam , appendix on the Revolution at Rampur. 

Vol. II, pag$3 121-128. 
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and with this intention he despatched from Bhartpur a large body of horse to 
ravage Rohilkhand* Tbeir leader was well chosen. Amir Khan, afterwards 
Nawdb of Tank, was himself born and roared at Sambhal. To great local 
knowledge he aided the instincts and training of an hereditary soldier. His 
grandfather, a Saldrzai Afghan, had emigrated into India and distinguished 
himsolf under Ali Muhammad at the siege of Bangarh (1745). 1 His father had 
Served under Dundi Khan. Ho had himself drawn a mercenary sword at the 
early age of twenty (1788) ; and becoming, according to his own phrase, skilled, 
in the Cossack stylo of warfare, had earned laurels in Southern India and 
Bundelkhand (1803). By one who saw him as a sexagenarian he is described 
as a %tout-built, hale-looking voteran with decidedly Jewish features. “The 
roughness of tho soldier was tempered with tho easy good breeding of the man 
of tho world. In conversation he was frank, affable, and lively, fond of anec- 
dote and ready in repartee.” 2 Such was the man who with the unparelleled speed 
of Marhatta cavalry marching forded the Jumna (7th February) and spurred 
across the Diiab towards his native province. 3 His squadrons showed some 
mixture of race. An Indian Pathan and north-country Muslim, lie was followed 
not only by his tribal brothers, but by Afridis from beyond tho frontier and 
south-country Hindus. Arriving on the banks of the Ganges he searched with 
some anxiety for a ferry ; for as he sped northwards between the two rivers, 
he had learnt that a superior force of cavalry and horse artillery had been 
detached by the watchful Lake to pursue him. In one day he is said to have 
bootlessly marched over 100 miles along the shore of the river. At length on 
the Meerut bank, an old man “ was sent by Providence from the invisible 
world,” and having pointed out a ford, suddenly disappeared. The Amir 
looked upon the supposed apparition as a divine dispensation in his favour, 
and fell on his knees to offer thanksgiving. Then standing up, he scattered 

_ , . betel-leaf and roses into tho river, and prayed it to give him 

February. Amir # # 1 a 

Kh&n enters Rohil- a propitious passage. A propitious passage it afforded, and 
ho crossed over with his Piudaris into tho Moradabad dis- 
trict. The transit made at the same place a few days later (15th February) 
by the pursuing force under General Smith was less easy. 

Their first night in the Morddabad district was spent by the Pindaris at 
Dhanaura. Thence they proceeded next day by a morning march to Atnroha 
and a night march to Morddabad. V 

1 Supra , page 107. 2 Prinsep’s Translation of the Life of Amir Khdn , Calcutta, 1832, 

Preface. 8 In passing through the Muttra district he plundered Gokui. For some 

allusion to his further proceedings of his march up-country see Gazetteer. II.. 498 (Aligarh)* 
and III., 56 (Bulandshahr;. » i v b /# 
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Clattering into Mor&dabad at about 9 or 10 o’clock next morning, they 
had what their chief calls an action, but what was probably a mere skirmish, 
•with the handful of English civilians who occupied the station. “ Severa e 
victims to the swords aud spears of the soldiers of the faith, and many e^ 
and escaped.” 1 But there was at least one who neither fell nor fled. Resolved 
to defend the Government treasure, Mr. W. Leycester (judge, magistrate, 
and collector in one) threw himself into the court-house which he had himself 
built. 2 Like most pnvtoria of that day, the building was sufficiently fortified 
to stand a siege ; and Mr. Leycester had further added to its strength by plac- 
ing in an upper storey two small field-pieces. After investing it with match- 
lockmen Amir Kk&n therefore paused. He took up a position at the Ph&gal 
gate near the present telegraph office, and devoted his attention to business 
which required less delay. 8 The jail was broken open, the Sibandi lines 
and European houses wore destroyed, and a treasure hidden on the opposite 
bank of the Ramganga by a Lucknow politician was dug up and distributed. 
From a sack of the town Amir Khan was deterred fy motives of policy. 
It was necessary to conciliate, or at least not to frighten, those upon whom 
he depended for present or future forago. 4 In order to avert plunder, t le 
magistrate had given secret instructions to a grain-merchant named Khush 1 
Rai to supply the marauders with whatever necessaries they might requiio. 

The only native house which appears to have been plundered was that of Rai 

Xncran Lai ; but from others who were supposed to possess hidden wealth b ac - 

mail was exacted. The only task now remaining on hand was the capture ot 
the Government treasure ; and the whole of Amfr Kh&n’s second day at 
Moradabad was spent in firing ineffectual shots through the windows of Mr. 
Leycester’s stronghold. His failure to carry the building by a coup de main 
he ascribes to the depth of the surrounding ditch. In the evening he appears 
to have collected bales of cotton, to assist him in storming the place next 
morning. 6 But at midnight his schemes were cut short by unwelcome news 
of General Smith’s rapid approach. He at once decamped northwards towards 
Kashipur, and his retreat was not made, an hour too soon. At dawn next 
day Smith rode into Moradabad, accompanied by Mr. (afterwards Lord). Met- 
calfe 1 and the native squadrons under Captains Skinner 8 and Murray. The 
. _ . , At pi. m form ® PfinsGO seems to assert, though not 8xpr688ly | 

«... SpSfb/ss’Sr ™ w. ri'XSfs S™*' ‘“"’"ax 

r, “ wtrfK MorS'l.bad, this r.,u.jU|. .( 

action would go before him ; ererybojv would fly at his approach anihe would find nothing 

in the country anywhere.” Amir Khdn himself as -P A m ? P ^*Tna£ n »a narrative 

Frashfcd. • Such at least is the idea to be gathered itom Amit Khmn 

and Prinsep’s note. 7 Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe (1854), page 143 et seg, * 

wards the famous colonel of ° Skinner’s Horse.” 
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swiftness of the Amir's retreat baffled his pursuers, who seem to have remained 
at Mor&dabad several days. 

Meanwhile the Pind&ri himself had plundered Kashipur, and advanced 
along the foot of the hills into the part of Moradabad now known as Bij nor. 
Here the first place to suffer from his visitation was Taj pur. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, which was sacked by his troopers, he lingered nearly a 
week, sending occasional parties to ravage Rudrapur and even Pilibhit. But 
by this time Smith had advanced northwards to Rampur and ascertained, with 
the merely general accuracy possiblo under the circumstances, the position of 
his volatile foe. That position now became too precarious to be maintained, 
and after one more hurried visit to K&sliipur Amir Khan retreated to Sherkot. 
From Sherkot he passed through Dhampur and Nagina, reaching Najibabad 
in straggling order on the evening of the same day. Rapid marching or the 
independent pursuit of plunder had dispersed his forces ; and on the morrow, 
when rich with fresh booty he mounted for Kiratpur, he was followed by but 
two or three thousand sabres. Here he halted awhilo to collect his stragglers ; 
for Smith was advancing with alarming swiftness, and had so cornered him 
in the angle between Ganges and hills that an action somewhero in the Bijnor 
district was inevitable. The Amir also, by causing the release of all Muslim 
prisoners captured by his freebooters, made some attempt towards conciliating 
native sympathy. 

lie had been hardly a day at Kiratpur before the vanguard of the* pursu- 
ing host arrived and opened a skirmish which was interrupted by nightfall. 
The “ Old Pind&ri” 1 had howover seen that day enough of his antagonist’s 1 
strength to convince him that retreat would be safer than resistance. At mid- 
night ho successfully escaped back to Sherkot. Tho movement was rapid, but 
not so rapid as the counter-movement. The British general started in pursuit, 
and riding close upon tho cruppers of tho fugitive^, overtook them at their 


Action at Afzdl- second halt, Afzalgarh (March 2, 1805). Their chief, who 

garh March 1805. still complains of straggling forces, had no choice but to 

give battle. He divided his little army with some show of regularity, into a 

centre and two wings. Of tho centre ho himself assumed command, while his: 

left wing consisted of Afridis under their own leaders. These wild foreigner® 

were almost at once put to flight by tho British grape, aud while thechief 

rode in person to rally them 2 his centre and left met with the same fate; This 

affair was in fact less a combat than a rout effected by the English [artillery. 

. * "^ father was an Afghan and came from Kandahar. He rode with NawAb Amir Khin 

in the old MarhaUa war.- Lyall’s Old Pindari. * This is the Amir’s own ftorv * but 

according to Prinsep, he was actually with his centre when it suffered defeat, St ° y ’ bUt * 
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the td festival. His rear-guard had, however, no time to evacuate Amroha 
before they were surprised and routed by -the main body of the English force 
under General Smith, and the chief himself, whilst spurring towards- the 
Ganges, was lightened of his baggage by his late antagonist Captain Murray. 
The Amir himself professes to have moved towards Amroha to meet Smith, 
and to have been turned back only by the desertion of his men. The truth is 
that he fled with undignified speed towards the Ganges, crossing it at the 
same ford as before, which Colonel Burn’s movement had left unguarded (12th 
March, 1805). Still pursuod by Smith, he hurried across the Duib ; but as 
the Jumna was approached no further chase seemed needful. The Amir 
reached Fatohpur Silcri on the 21st March, and General Smith rejoined Lord 
Lake between Bhartpur and Muttra on the 23rd. The Amir was almost 
immediately despatched on other duty to a Sabalgarh which is certainly not 
to be confounded with the fort so named in this district. 1 

Thus ended the petty campaign against Amir Khdn, which as a specimen 
of forced marching reflected equal credit on both pursuers and pursued. For 
more than fifty years afterwards Bijnor enjoyed an uninterrupted reign of ’ 
peace, whose monotony was broken only by a few minor incidents already 
described. Such were the separation of the district from Moradabad in 
1817, the various revisions of the land-revenue, and the droughts of 1825-26 
and 1837-38. But the long-standing tranquillity was rudely disturbed by 
the rebellion of 1857. • . - 

In Bijnor that rebellion arose, raged, and was crushed without any of the 
Rebellion of 1867. sensational incidents which marked its course elsewhere. 

Here was no massacro of the ruling race, no siege, no encon- 
ter deserving the name of a battle. But in its quiot way the Bijnor mutiny was 
a great calamity, by which many lost their lives and more their property. ‘ The * 
nineteen or twenty persons of English name at the district capital were 
slow to learn their danger. The historic outbreak at Meerut occurred on the ” 
News of the Mee- anc * ^ eorut 1S but forty miles from Bijnor j but 

i#th°May? ak 8rrive8 ’ * DMb infe8ted with P rowlin g bands of Gujars and escaped 
convicts and a swollen Ganges prevented the arrival of the' 
news until the 13th. ■*■■■ 

The magistrate and collector, Mr. Alexander Shakespear, at onca^toolr M 
Precautions of the measures of precaution. The boats on the Ganges were 
nagistrate. collected under a guard, lest they should bear from" its 

Western bank robbers to pillage the marts of DSr&nagar and Na°ina. ‘ ThS 
1 It seems to have been Sambalgarh in the Gwtliar territories. ° 
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principal landholders were required to assist the representatives of Govern- 
ment. The police was strengthened, and all native soldier* on eave in e 
ZL ordered to joiu and do .ervice a. Bijnor. The Cb.udh.rfa (ate.arf. 
Rajas) of Haldaur and Tajpur instantly responded to the call for aid, while 
several non-commissioned officers and men belonging chiefly to the irregular 
cavalry reported themselves to the Magistrate. Meanwhile highway robbery, 

that harbinger of disorder in a well-ordered district, was becoming unpleasantly 
frequent. On the 16th the Gujars of Jhfil and Olenda, 1 near B.jnor followed 
a first outrage of this sort by plundering the village of SMhbdzpur Khaddar ; 
on the following day a servant of the Joint Magistrate was robbed, also within 
a few miles of the capital. But another danger diverted attention from mere 
. raids on property. A company of the 29th Native In- 
29^1 °N raP I. y passes f an try, returning from duty at Sahdranpur, passed through 
mh U M a y Ue dUtriCt ' Bijnor on the 18th to rejoin their corps at Morddabad. 
Before grossing the Ganges they had been lightened of their baggage by 
Gdiars • and as the lo’ss had severely ruffled their temper, the shortness ot their 
ammunition was a fortunate fact. They made it the excuse for almost imme- 
diately quitting Bijnor, whore a Gdjar inroad was expected, and they had been 
requested to remain. A military order for their detention arrived too late to 
prevent them from quietly leaving the district. 

The morrow brought with it some native soldiery of a less pacific type. 

About 300 sappers and miners, who had mutinied at Rfirki, 
. appeared suddenly at Najibabad and fraternised with the 

sappers and miners, jisaffectedin that town. An attack on Bijnor was expected, 
i9th-2ist. and the upper story of the magistrate’s house putin a state 

of defence. The mutineers determined, however, to neglect Bijnor and pass on 

to replenish their cartridge-pouches at Morddabad. Reaching Naglna on the 21st 

they robbed the Government tahsili of cash, stamps, and opium to the value of 
over £1 000, and united with the rabble in plundering the market and the 
wealthier burghers. They next visited Dh&mpur, whose 
Naglna plundered and local treagury they intended to rifle in the same manner. 

Here, however, the tahsili was well adapted for defence, and tidings had been 
received of their approach. They marched off in some chagrin, which was 
increased when, on nearing Moradabad, they were stripped of regimentals and 
spoil by some half-loyal troops under Mr. 2 Wilson and Captain Whish. 

- V Jh&l is a Tillage in parganah Dfirinagar on the Chindpur and ' r 5* ' u^’game road 

80 SZtfflZ FoVan^ccount*©! this affair 

see his Moradabad mutiny narrative, para. 15. 
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On tho Same day as Nagina was plundered another act of overt rebellion 

Bijnor jail broken against a ° verQmen t was committed at Bijnor.' The 
open.'sist'May. ° 60 breaking of Moradabad jail on the 19th had let loose 
upon this district some of its worst criminals. The jail 
at Bijnor itself, which contained 341 minor offenders, is doscribed as wretch- 
edly inseoure, and was indeed undergoing repair. Strange, therefore, to read 
that it was inadequately guarded by 16 men, who were in many cases suffered 
to absent themselves, leaving arms and ammunition in tho guard-room. The 
knowledge of this circumstance, the example of their fellow-convicts at Mordd- 
abad, and the missiles with which the state of repair had provided them, sharp- 
ened in tho prisoners a craving for freedom and the treasury rupees. About 
noon on the 21st they rose and attacked the main gate, which was soon removed 
from its hinges. Meanwhile a descont on tho adjacent guard-room had re- 
sulted in the capture of oleven muskots and some cartridges. There followed a 
brisk exodus, which was interrupted by tho unwelcome arrival of tho magis- 
trate and his joint. Mr. Shakespear rallied the guard, who, firing on tho run- 
aways, killed seven and wounded noarly twice as many more. Mr. Palmer 
pursued the fugitives with some mounted police, and succeeded in capturing a 
few. Most, hovyever, mado good their escape to a sandbank in the Gauges, 
whence it was impossible to remove them beforo nightfall enabled them to 
evade their pursuers. It was now found that, including wounded, 126 pri- 
soners had boon recaptured or prevented from escaping, while 215 had escaped. 
While his coadjutor was engaged in pursuit, Mr. Shakespear put in execution 
a plan for securing the Government troasuro. All coin except what was actually 
noeded for current expenses was thrown into a well whoso mouth could be 
defended from tho roof of the treasury building. 

This measure had not been effected a moment to soon. Barely was the 
Arrival ot the Na- cash under water before the Nawab of Najibabad arrived 
j abad Nawab. with a number of carts to remove it to his northern 
home. Mahmud Kkdu was the son of the Muiu-ud-din lately mentioned, and 
the grandson of Zabita Khan. His father’s pension of Rs. 5,000 monthly 
had been reduced in the case of himself and his brother Jalal-ud-din to Rs. 1,000 
only. The fortunes and importance of his house had fallen, and he was natu- 
rally discontented ; “ so many overthrown estates, so many votes for troubles.” 1 
He was suspected of having made to the sappers and miners, during their stay 
at Najibabad, overtures for an attack on Bijnor ; and as these mutineers were 

. B * c ? n ' ®? sa y on Seditions and Troubles: “and if this poverty and broken estate in tlm 

Wj.nb.jMrt «k . « .idaeceMltjlnth. ,..,^4.25*1 ISSuS 
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not known to bo quitting the district, much apprehension was felt at his arri- 
val. Had the treasure been above grouud he would now in all probability 
have declared his treachery. When he learnt how matters stood he appeared 
much disconcerted, but lingered on at Bijnor for a couple of days. 

These two days saw the magistrate carefully strengthening his position. 

The retainers of tho chief Hindu landholders had ga- 
sumca the offensive. 8 thered around him, and lie had raised a small body of 
horse. He had appointed some of the most influential 
Muhammadans to repo nsible posts, so as to enlist them on the side of order. 
He had sent applications for trustworthy reinforcoments to Moradabad, Mee- 
rut, and Bareilly, and he now felt in a position to assume the offensive against 
the disorder that was daily increasing. The Gujars of Mand&war, the Banjaras 
of the forest tract, and the Mewatis of the Moradabad border, were rivalling 
one another in the commission of robberies, murders, and other outrages. It 
was to save Cli4ndpur from the last-named tribo that Mr. Shakespear sent 
forth his first expedition. The vvholo available force of troopers and moun- 
ted police was despatched southwards under a non-commissioned officer of 
native cavalry. A Mewdti village was burnt and the south of the district restored 
to comparative quiet. Tho arrival on tho 28th of 40 native troopers and as 
many foot soldiers from Moradabad and elsewhere rendered further excursions 
possible. Mr. Palmer was detached with almost the whole of tho newcomers 
to deliver Manddwar and tho neighbouring village of Muhammadpur from 
the bands of marauders which threatened them. He struck without any loss 
an important blow, dispersing some 400 or 500 rioters at Fazlpur, a village 
north-west ofMandawar. In the rout 20 rioters were slain and 32 taken pri- 
soners. The rebels were chiefly inhabitants of the neighbouring villages — Jats 
of Bhojpur and Jalidngfrpur, Gujars of Shaikhupura and Husainpura, and 
Cliauhaas of Narayanpur. These villages, which were found filled with the 
grain and cattle plundered from the surrounding country, were burnt. 1 

But just as these vigorous deeds were restoring order to the district, they 


News of the Bareil- wero nullified by fatal events elsewhere. The 31st May 

!y outbreak arrives, was stained by tho outbreak and massacre at Bareilly 
1st June. will* J * 

Next day tho disaster was rumoured at Bijnor, and Mah- 
mud Kh&n appeared with 200 Path^n matchlockmen. To have let these war- 
riors remain idle at Bijnor would have been perilous to tho last degree, 
and Mr. Shakespoar induced their chief to lead them against some tur- 
bulent Mew&tis in parganah Dar£nagar. Another source of danger was the 
l Mr. Talmer’e report, an appendix to the mutiny narrative. 
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treasure, whosp detention at Bijuor was likely to cause loss of money to Gov- 
ernment and of life to its servants. The magistrate had therefore informed 
the Meerut authorities, who needed money, that they would find it here ; . 
and on the 2nd June a subaltern arrived with about 20 irregular 
„ , , troopers and some camels to remove what he could, 

sure is removed to So small an escort could be overcome with ease by the 
Meerut ‘ hosts of Gujar bandits that roamed the Duab ; and as 

rapid carriage was therefore a necessity, Mr. Shakespear substituted for the 
camels, elephants. By a forced march, about £5,000 was that night safely con- 
veyed to Meerut. On the morrow came a letter from the Moradabad magis- 
trate confirming the grim news from Bareilly and advising immediate flight. 
But, a few precautions taken, Bijnor was not yet untenable. Mr. Palmer was 
at once recalled, and his native infantry, who had given out that their fealty 
would last only so long as that of the Bareilly regiments, were on his return 
sent instantly back to Moradabad (5th June). Next day was received a warn- 
ing that no aid could be expected from Meerut, where every arm was needed. 

On the 7th June matters were rendered even more critical by the sudden 
Return of Mah- return from Jahanabad of Mahmud Khan. He had heard 
miidKhSn, 7th June, of a proposal for entrusting the charge of the remaining 
treasure to the loyal chief of Haldaur. That proposal had been at once dis- 
carded as impracticable, but had served seriously to excite the Path&n, whose 
demeanour was sullen and insolent. In soothing his ruffled temper Sayyid Ah- 
mad Kh&n, at that time subordinate judge 1 of Bijnor, rendered the most valu- 
able assistance. But the magistrate received information that the Path&ns in- 
tended rising that night ; and rumours were abroad that the infantry lately 
marched back to Moradabad were returning to Bijnor, to take the treasure and 
the lives which their comrades had twitted them with sparing. He therefore 
determined to send his wife and others of English blood across the river that 
night, while he remained to hold the district with Mr. Palmer. The plan was 
broached to Mahmud Kh&n, who flatly replied that he could no longer control 
his followers, and that the whole party must leave together. A3 a last resource 
Mr. Shakespear asked the Hindu chiefs of Haldaur and Tdjpur whether they 
could defend the district against the Nawab and his Muslims. They declared 
their utter inability to do so, and he saw that the evacuation of that district was 
inevitable. At dead of night, 2 A. m. on the 8th June, he prevailed upon 
Mahmud to visit him. He was going, he said, to see his wife and the relt of 

the party across the river, but would return in ten days, and meanwhile trusted 
1 Mow a Companion of the Star of India. 
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This is a long straggling town, .with a site of 157 acres. The prevailing 

Site and appearance. ^ eaturG of ^ lat site would appear to bo its dampness. Even 
towards the closo of winter, water is but ten feet from the 
mouth of its wells, and its fifth element is, like that of Russia, 1 mud. Through 
the centre of the town, which stands near the left bank of the Ramganga, 
flows for great part of the year the Nachna, a muddy tributary of that river. As 
described by Dr. Planck, who visited the town in 1868, the Nachna is a broadisb, 
shallow, and sluggish drain. The climate aud appearance of the town struck 
the Doctor as resembling those of Burmah or tho adjacent Tarai. The inhabi- 
tants, who suffer a good deal from remittent fever and influenza ( nazla ;, com- 
plain with some justice that their home is unhealthy. That unhealthiness they 
sometimes ascribe to the impurity of their drinking water ; but it is possibly 
due in some measure to their own dirtiness, for Dr. Planck observes that they 
“treat tho public ways as if they were private property.” The town has a 
few good brickwork houses, but its prevailing structures are the squat mud 
huts so wearisome to the eye in most Indian towns. On its northern outskirts 
stands the comparatively modern castle of Afzalgarli, from which it derives its 
name. The castle, again, is named after one Nawab Afzal Khan, a Patlmn, 
who founded it during the brief domination of his tribe (1748-1774). Other 
souvenirs of this chief exist in the neighbouring villages of Afzalnagar and 
Afzalpur. His fort, which is built of brick, was dismantled after the rebel- 
lion of 1857, and is now quite ruinous. As might bo expected from its situa- 
tion, it is overgrown with rank weeds and brushwood. Between it and the 
town stands the police station fist class), constructed some fifteen years ago out 
of bricks from tho old fort. Thcro are no other public buildings of any impor- 
tance, but the town has an imperial post-office. 

Afzalgarli has decayed, and cultivation is encroaching upon its site. It 
Trade and manu- 18 best a poor place, with a small trade in forest 
factures. timber and bambus. But it is capable of better things, 

and its weavers can make to order excellent cotton cloths (gdrha and gazi). 
These are described by Mr. Markham as “ almost equal to English,” and fetch 
from Rs. 4 to 10 per piece of 12 yards, §ths wide. To some specimens of 
this cloth a prize and silver medal were awarded at the Agra Exhibition of 
1867. A market is held twice a week. A fair gathers in August on the north- 
eastern fringe of the town, at Ajabnngar, and another in March on the south- 
western, at Salabatnagar. The Chaukidari Act X X . of 1856) is in force at 
Afzalgarli, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscella- 
1 A saying attributed to the first Napoleon. 
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neons receipts and a balance from tho preceding year (Rs.347) a total incoma 
of Rs. 1,359. The expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police, conservancy, 
and public works charges, amounted to Rs. 1,153. In tho same year the town 
contained 1,636 houses, of which 1,350 were assessed with tho tax, the incidence 
being Re. 0-12-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Afzaloauh, the most easterly parganah in tho Bijnor district, forms 
part of the Nagina talisil, and is hounded on the north by the Garhw&l and 
Kumaun districts, on the north-west by parganah Barhftpura of tho same talisil, 
on tho south-west and west by parganah tyifiinpnr of the Dhampur tahsil, and 
on the south-east by the Moradabad, Tardi, and Kumaun districts. ' According 
to the revenue survey of 1868-70 its total area was 203 square miles and 451 
acres, but tho census of 1872 reduces that measurement by nearly 20 square 
miles. On the completion of tho current settlement in 1874 the rent-roll bora 
198 estates (makdls), distributed amongst 171 villages (mausas). 

The parganah may be roughly divided into two tracts, (1) the high belt 

Physical features °[ forest laml w},icl » with an average breadth of about four 
miles skirts its northern frontier; and (2) the alluvial plain 
of the Ramganga and ils tributaries. The forest land occupies 64 23 square 

The forest land. mHes ’ or over one - tl ' ir ‘ 1 of t,1( “ whole area. It lies on the 
Bhabar, or shingly slope which intervenes between the foot 
of the Garhwdl hills on the north and the plain on the south. The hills them- 
selves rise just beyond the frontier, and tho Bhabar merges into tho plain with- 
out the feverish intervention of any tardi. Towards the east this woodland 
belt widens, and in the north-eastern corner of the parganah there is a Govern- 
ment forest of over 31 square miles, the trees being chiefly of the sal (Shorea 
ro J usta) kind. The forest tract is interspersed with grassy glades, while here 

The alluvial tract. and ther0 an isolated clearing affords room for a scanty 
crop. Tillage, however, increases as tho alluvial tract is 
approached, and the latter itself is in a high state of cultivation. Water, which 
was found in the forest tract at an average depth of 26 feet, is now found at 
half that distance below tho surface. But the genei*| 
moisture of tho soil renders irrigation unnecessary, an| ' 
only 2 4 of the cultivated area is watered. Of such irrigation 74 per cent, ig, 
from ponds, 19 per cent, from earthen wells, and the remainder from rivers'. 

The principal river of the parganah is the Ramganga, which has here a 
perpetual flow of water artd a fall of 7 feet in the mile. 
After running half-way along tho north-west boundary it 
turns southwards, and crossing the western corner of the parganah flows alotjg 

48 ** 
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ito western frontier. The course of this stream is shifty, and studded in some) 
places with dangerous quicksands. Occasional patches of tall grass along its 
banks furnish the cotter with thatch and the wild boar with cover. Its 
affluents in this parganah are the Phika or laldhang, which flows along the 
greater portion of the south-eastern frontier; the Dhara, which as its name 
implies is a rain torrent; and the Peli, not to be confounded with the Peli or 
Paili R<io in tho northern corner of the district. All these tributaries follow in 
a south-westerly direction the general slope of the country ; and all except the 
Peli are intermittent, drying with jtlie approach of summer. There are no 
canals in the parganah, 1 and the rapid slope of the surface prevents the for-* 
mation of any large swamp or lake. Hills in the sense of sudden elevations 
there are few or none. The highest recorded level above tho soa is 784*9 and 
the lowest 733 8 feet. 

The parganah has no metalled roads, and its communications would appear 
Communications to be somewhat defective. Several unmetalled highways, 
and trade. however, converge on the chief town, Afzalgarh : and 

another, known as the submontane road, forms the northern houndary of the 
parganah. As there is little trade the loss of roads is not much felt. * Besides 
Afzalgarh, whose cotton cloth manufacture has been already mentioned, the 
only market towns of any importance are Rohar and Kasimpur Garhi. But 
neither place can boast of any peculiar industry, and the products of the 
parganah may be epitomized as almost entirely agricultural. The following 
statement shows in what proportion the cultivated area is sown at each harvest 
with the various crops : — 


Autumn. 


Sugarcane 
Cotton ... 

Judr for fodder ( charri ) 

Coarse rices 

Fine do. ... 

Coarse autumn crops (judr, bdjr 
and kodon millets, til, &e.) 


Tercentaqe of 
cultivated ar£a. 
... 625 

... 8 85 

•4 2 

... 33 26 

314 


Spring. 


4 93 
66-85 

5 S3 
62*68 

Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Add land left fallow for sugar- 
cane crop of following autumn 
( jpandra ) ••• ••• 


Wheat 

Barley 
Gram vetch 

Wheat and barley mixed 
Vegetables 


Coarse spring crops (linseed, 
mustard, peas, &c.) 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring ( bdhan ), 


... ... 62 68 

... ... 37 32 

Total •*. 100*00 


Percentage of 
cultivated area. 
... 23-95 

... 1*51 

1 63 

(goji) 3*31 

•83 


S 22 
34*45 


1 For some accountof the proposed Eastern U&mganga Canal, which was to have traversed 
Afzalgarh, vide eupra p. 264. 
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Of this cultivated area 0 3 por cent, is recorded ns capable of bearing crops 

0 . at Loth harvests, 24 per cent, as irrigated, and 23 per 

Settlement areas. 7 r 7 1 

cent, as manured. The cultivated, barren, and other areas 
of the past and present settlements may be thus compared : — 


Settlement. 


Unassessab/e area. 


Assessable a*ea . 


Barren lt:nl, 
village sites, 
and uncul- 
t u r a b 1 e 
forest. 


[Revenue 

free. 


I Culturable 

Total |,an ‘* (includ- Cultiva- 
' • ! iner proves ted. 
and forest) 


Total. 


Total 

area. 


Past (survey of 
1836 ) 

Present (survey 
of 1 8 65) 


Difference 


Acres. 

33,062 

18,296 


Acres. 

2,230 

47 

— 2,183 


Acres. 

33,292 

18,343 

— > 6,949 


Acres. 

22,193 

66,562 

+ 34,869 


Acres. 

42,984 

67,177 

+ 14,193 


Acres. 

65,177 

113,739 

+ 48,562 


100,469 

132,082 

+ 31,613 


— 14,766 


The great difference in total area is due to tho fact that at the last 
settlement the area under troe-forest was estimated and not measured. It 
will be observed that the total area of tho present settlement exceeds that of 
the more accurate revenue survey by over2J square miles. The large increase 
in culturable acreage is accounted for by the circumstance that at the former 
settlement 35,602 acres of culturable forost, which, however, measured less 
according to the estimate of that day, were written off as barren. The in- 
crease in cultivation is in some measure due to tho resumption of revenue-free 
grants. 

Ihe current settlement, effected by Messrs. Palmer and Markham, was 
Soils* completed in 1874. The soils of the assessable area were 

classified as (1) siwdi, a rich loam with a slight admixture 
of sand, (2 maitbjdr or clay-land, and (3) bhiir or sandy land ; and Mr. Palmer 

Circles of assessment. ^ lvi ^ ecl parganah for purposes of assessment into three 
circles, viz ., (1) the “ des ” or fully cultivated plain; (2) the 
U ^ f° res k ” ov debateable land, mostly cultivated, between tho plain and the 
forest ; and (3) the 2nd forest, or region of uncultivated woodland, in which 
patches of tillage are few and scattered. 
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its western frontier. The course of this stream is shifty, and studded in some 
places with dangerous quicksands. Occasional patches of tall grass along its 
banks furnish the cotter with thatch and the wild boar with cover. Its 
affluents in this parganah are the Phika or Luldbang, which flows along the 
greater portion of tho south-eastern frontier ; the Dhara, which as its name 
implies is a rain torrent; and the Peli, not to be confounded with the Peli or 
Paili Rio in the northern corner of the district.' All these tributaries follow in 
a south-westerly direction tho general slope of the country ; and all except the 
Peli are intermittent, drying with .the approach of summer. There are no 
canals in the parganah, 1 and the rapid slope of the surface prevents the for- 
mation of any large swamp or lake. Hills in tho sense of sudden elevations 
there are few or none. The highest recorded level above the sea is 784-9 and 
the lowest 733 8 feet. 

The parganah has no metalled roads, and its communications would appear 
Communications be somewhat defective. Several unmetalled highways, 
and trade. however, converge on the chief town, Afzalgarh : and 

another, known as tho submontane road, forms the northern boundary of the 
parganali. As there is little trade tho loss of roads is not much felt. • Besides 
Afzalgarh, whose cotton cloth manufacture has been already mentioned, the 
only market towns of any importance are Rehar and Kasim pur Garhi. But 
neither place can boast of any peculiar industry, and the products of the 
parganah may be epitomized as almost entirely agricultural. Tho following 
statement shows in what proportion the cultivated area is sown at each harvest 
with the various crops : — 


Autumn. 


Sup&rcane •• 

Cotton ... — •• 

Judr for fodder ( charri ) 

Coarse rices 

Tine do. ... • 

Coarse autumn crops (jvdr, bdjra , 
and kodon millets, til, &c.) ... 


Percentage of 
cultivated area. 
... 625 

... r»5 

•42 

... 33 ‘26 

314 


land left fallow for sugar- 
cane crop of following autumn 
( pandra ) ... 


4 93 
56*85 


5 83 


62-68 

Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Spring. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area . 

Wheat ... ... ... 23*95 

Barley ... ... ••• 

Gram vetch ... ••• 1 63 

Wheat and barley mixed ( goji ) 331 

Vegetables ... *83 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 
mustard, peas, &c.) ... 3*22 


34*45 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring ( bdhan ), 


Total 


62 68 
37 32 

10000 


i For some accountof the proposed Eastern Ramgangfc Canal, which was to have traversed 
Af*algm:h, vide eupra p. 254. 
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Of this cultivated area 0 3 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 24 per cent, as irrigated, and 23 per 
cent, as manured. The cultivated, barren, and other areas 
of the past and present settlements may be thus compared : — 


Settlement areas. 


Settlement. 


Unassessable area. 


Assessable a*ea . 


Barren lr.nl, 
village sites, 
and uncul 
t u r ab 1 e 
forest. 


.L 


Revenue 

free. 


Cultnrable 
Total !^ n<l (incluil- 


Past (survey of 
1836j 


Present (surrey 
of 1866) 


Difference 


Acres. 

33,062 

18,296 


Acres. 

2,280 

47 


ing groves 
and forest) 


Acres. 

35,292 

18,343 


— 14,766 —2,183 


— )6,949 


Acres. 

22,193 

66,562 


+ 31,369 


Cultiva- 

ted. 


Acres, j 
42,984 
67,177 


Total. 


Acres. 

65,177 

113,789 


Total 

area. 


Acres. 

100,469 

132,082 


+ 14,193 


+ 48,562 


+ 31,613 


Hie great difference in total area is due to the fact that at the last 
Settlement the area under tree-forest was estimated and not measured. It 
"ill observed that the total area of the present settlement exceeds that of 
the more accurate revenue survey by over 2 J square miles. The large increase 
in culturable acreage is accounted for by the circumstance that at the former 
settlement 35,602 acres of cultivable forest, which, however, measured less 
according to the estimate of that day, were written off as barren. The in- 
crease in cultivation is in some measure due to the resumption of revenue-free 
grants. 

Ihe current settlement, effected by Messrs. Palmer and Markham, was 
Soils. completed in 1874. The soils of the assessable area were 

classified as (1) siwdi, a rich loam with a slight admixture 
of sand, (2 maltiydr or clay-land, and (3) hhiir or sandy land ; and Mr. Palmer 

Circles of assessment. dlvl(,ecl the parganah for purposes of assessment into three 
circles, viz., (1) the “ des ” or fully cultivated plain; (2) the 
“ f° res f ” or debateablo land, mostly cultivated, between the plain and the 
forest ; and (3) the 2nd forest, or region of uncultivated woodland, in which 
patches of tillage are few and scattered. 
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The next step was to assume or calculate standard rent-rates for the vari- 
Rent-rates. ous ^R^s of soil in each circle, and the following table 

Revenue, were : — 


shows what these rates, as sanctioned by the Board of 


Circle. 

Rent-rates per acre on soil . 

General rent- 
rate per acre. 

On siwfii. 

On niattijar. 

On bhur. 

'I.-De* 

II.— 1st forest 

HI.— 2nd forest M . 

mi i . 

Its. a. p. 

4 4 0 

2 10 

1 6 6 

h» a. p, 

3 0 0 

1 lo 9 

1 0 0 

Its. a p. 

2 15 o 

1 14 0 

1 0 0 

Rs. a. p, 

4 0 0 

2 8 0 

1 6 0 


xv^a luc wiiuio parganan a 
gross rental of Rs. 2,02,357 according to tho general, and Rs. 2,01,1(59 
according to the soil rates. Deduced from these rentals at 50 per cent, tho 
Assessments. revenue would have been either Rs. 1,01,1 78-8 0 or 

Rs. 1,00,584-3-0; but in the actual work of inspection 
Demand and cesses. and assessment village by village it was found expedient 


slightly to exceed the sanctioned rates, 1 and the revenue 
ultimately assessed was Rs. 1,07,783, or including tho 10 per cent, cess 
Rs. 1,18,561-8-0. 

In tho annexed statement the results and incidence of tho new demand are 
compared with those of the old : — 



Incidence ter acre 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

On total area , 

On assessable arsaj 

On cultivated area. 

(excluding cesseaj . 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a . p. 

Us. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former ... 

Present 

1 0 10 

0 14 3 
0 11 10 

1 9 5 

1 on 

1 l 7 

2 0 6 

1 13 0 

1 14 2 

1,03,464 

• •• 

1,08,754 

1,07,788 

Increase 


0 0 7 

1 

... 

0 0 8 

... 

0 1 2 


4,029 


1 In few villages of tho des circle the standard rates were exceeded by 1 7 '6 per cent., and 
in the whole of the 1st forest circle by 16 i per cent. ; while in the 2nd forest circle the 
assessment was 7'7 below the result by rates. The net result was that the assessment on tho 
whole pargariah exceeded rates by 7 2 per cent. 
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The revised assessment of different villages came into force at dates vary- 
ing from the 20th August, 1868 to the 1st July, 1874. 

Amongst the revenue-paying body the classes most largely represented 
Proprietary and are Chauhans and Shaikhs ; amongst the rent-payers, 
tenant classes. Chauhdns and Banja ras. The following statement will, 

however, show how- in 1874 landlord and tenant were di tributed amongst the 

D 

principal clans : — 


Landholders, 


Tenants. 


Chanhins 

Shaikhs 

Brahmans 

Pathans 

Kfiyusths 

Sayyids 

Mahajans 

Bishnois 

Jars 

G ujars 

Others 


Chauhans 
Banjaras 
San is 
Brail man s 
Shaikhs 
Bath an s 
G ujars 
Ju I :ih as 
J hoi has 
Jars 
Say>> iJs 
A hirs 

Raw os 
Others 


Of the land assessed at the new settlement 6*7 was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves and the remainder by their tenants, who in most cases 
possessed rights of occupancy. 

The destruction of records during the rebellion of 1857-78, and the cliffi- 
Transfers culties found in completing transfer registers which have 

been kept sineo that outbreak, prevent the preparation of 
any statement showing accurately what number of estates changed hands dur- 
ing the term of the last settlement. It has been reckoned, 1 however, that the 
commercial and official classes, who in 1840 held but 16 per cent, of the total 
assessed area, held in 1870 as much as 6*4. Their possessions had thus 
quadrupled at the expenso of the agricultural classes. The principal losers 
and gainers wore Shaikhs and Baniyas respectively. The former parted 
with 51*8, and the latter acquired 60*3 percent, of all the land transfer- 
red. Forfeitures for rebellion in 1858 amounted to about 36,260 acres, 
of which about 35,610 were confiscated from Rajputs. The losses of that 
tribe were mostly duj to the sedition of their principal chief, llai Bhdp Singh 
of Reliar. 


1 Letter (No. 35) from Settlement Officer of Bijnor to Senior Member, Board of Revenue 
dated 2nd Auguat, 1873. ’ 1 
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rupee each, and the saered threads are twenty times as cheap. Both are exported 
in some quantity to the upper Dti&b and Delhi. Markets are held thrice a 
week. The following register of imports, compiled from the returns of the 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will give some idea of the trade : 

Statement showing imports of taxable articles for two years . 


Articles. 


Grain 

Sugar refined 
Do. unreflued 
Ghi 

Other articles of food, 
Animals for slaughter 
Oil and oilseeds 
Fuel, &c. 

Buildings materials, 
Drugs and spices 
Tobacco 
European cloth 
Native cloth 
Metals 


Net imports in 


Consumption per hkad in 


1874-75. 

1876-77. 


1874-75 

• 



1876-77 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan 

tity. 


Value. 

Quan 

tity. 


Value 


Mds. 

Its.'" 

“Mds." 

Rs. 

M. 

s. 

c 

Rs. 

a 

P 

M. 

s. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

I* 

87,895 


92,406 

... 

6 

35 

3 


... 


7 

2 

13 


ISS 


294 


115 

... 

0 

0 

14 


... 


0 

0 

6 




10,479 

... 

14,235 

... 

0 

32 

1 


• •• 


1 

0 

3 

9 


... 


751 


757 


0 

2 

5 


tee 


2 

4 




1,21,101 

8,619 

129,069 

7,770 

9 

10 

10 

0 

10 

6 

9 

35 

14 

0 

9 

6 

hd. 1,921 

538 

hd. 2,017 

set 


... 


0 

0 

8 


... 



... 


1,977 

... 

1,827 

• . • 

0 

6 

0 


... 


0 

5 

9 


... 


26.814 


27,14/ 

t •• 

2 

2 

1 


... 


2 

3 

1 


14 


6,322 


8, 1 77! 

1 \ ,947 

0 

19 

C 

0 

15 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

7 


8,838 

1 

7,745 


.*« 


0 

10 

11 


... 

6 

0 

9 

5 

872* 


1,104 


0 

2 

10 


... 


0 

3 


... 


! 45,492 

... 

43,719 


... 


3 

7 

7 


... 


3 

5 

6 


6,58 8 


7.434 


, , , 


0 

6 

10 


... 


0 

9 

1 

... 

1 5,T94 


5,07 6! 

... 


0 

7 

1 






0 

6 

3 


The municipal committee or corporation ot Bijnor consists of 15 members, 
whereof five sit by virtue of their office and tho remainder by 
Municipality. election of the rate-payers. The iucomo by whoso aid they 
conduct the internal administration of the town is derived chiefly from an octroi- 
tax falling in 1875-76 at the rate of Ro. 0-9-2 per head of population. The 
following statement shows the heads of iucomo and expenditure for two years 

Income and expenditure . 


Receipts. 


Opening balance 

Class I.— Food and drink .. 

„ II.-^Ammals for 
slaughter 
„ III. - Fuel, &c. 
n IV. — Building materials 
” V. — Drugs, spices, &c. 
f VI.— Tobacco 
yil —Textile fabrics ... 
” VliL— Metals 

Total octroi ... 

Bents 

Fines ••• 

Pounds 

Miscellaneous ... 


1874-75. 


Total 


Us. 

5,670 

3,640 

185 

416 

455 

^76 

139 

765 

87 

11,643 

231 

107 

[> 481 

12,462 


1876-77. 


Rs. 

2,097 

4,459 

165 

444 

472 

242 

170 

767 

77 

6,796 

18J 

59 

574 


Expenditure. 


7,609 


Collection ... 

Head office ... ••• 

Supervision 
Original works 
Repairs ... * ••• 

Police ... ••• 

Education ... 
Registration of births and 
deaths ... ••• 

Lighting ... ••» 

Watering roads 
Drainage works 
Water supply 
Charitable grants ... 

Conservancy 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


1874-75. 


Rs. 

1,117 

208 

3,884 

1,300 

1,418 

189 


215 


262 

904 

135 

9,132 


1876-77. 


Rs 

1,072 

142 

3,852 

i',410 

186 

3 

199 

••• 

50 

ill 

994, 

178 

. 8,218 
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Grass latrines. 


Apropoi of conservancy expenditure, it may be mentioned that Bijnor has 
a somewhat novel system of u dry earth” public latrines. 
These consist simply of sarpat or pampas-grass plantations, 
laid out in zigzag rows of sufficient thickness and height to meet the require* 
monts of decency. Impurities are buried as found in shallow trenches hard by. 
The plan is cheap and, except in the rainy months, when the grass harbours 
snakes, popular. 

The history of Bijnor opens with its selection as the capital of the district 
History in amoving his headquarters hither from 

N agin a, Mr. Collector Halhed seems to have beeu actuated 
by a wish to be further from the malaria of the forest tract and nearer the can- 
tonments of Meerut. The only event of later importance to the town was the 
rebellion of 1857-58, already fully described. 1 But short as is the history of 
Bijnor, its traditions are long. Its foundation is ascribed to the somewhat 
mythical Raja Ben, of whom an account is given elsewhere. 2 lie is held the 
pattern of kings; for in his day there was no taxation, and the money required 
for state purposes was derived from the sale of hand-fans ma le apparently by 
the monarch himself. Ever on the search for a ridiculous derivation, the 
local Yarro finds in these hand-fans, (bijna) the origin of the name Bijnaur. 
The etymology Vijayanagar is more probable, though it bears a slighter super- 
ficial resemblance to tho modern word. The foundations of an older town or 
village are sometimes discovered two miles west of Bijnor and nearer the Ganges. 
As his share encounters old bricks and other signs of a lost city, the ploughman 
still calls that place the castle-mound Uchera ) of the good king Ben. From a 
tribal point of view Bijnor is now remarkable chiefly as the headquarters of 
the Jats, Legend speaks of a long struggle in times past between the Chau- 
dhari branch of that tribe and the Muslim Kalals. 3 Tho latter triumphed, and 
with a close approach to completeness not uncommon in such legends, succeeded 
in slaughtering tho whole of the hostile clan except one pregnant woman. She: 
afterwards bore a son, Dasauand Singh, who on attaining man’s estate enlisted 
the aid of the governor Ali Jan 4 aud ejected tho Kalals from the neighbourhood 
of Bijnor. 5 At the last census but 1,632 Kalals could be found in the whole 
district. 

Bijnor, a tahsil in the district of the same name, comprises tho parganahs 
of Bijnor, Ddranagar, and Mandawar. The total area according to the census 

1 Supra, page 861- 2 See pages 341-42. 8 Amongst Kalals are found both Hindd*. 

and Muhammadans. The latter, like most converts to Islam, are called Shaikhs. 4 j» er . 

' haps intended for Ali Khan. A. chief of that name ,was appointed governor of Sambhal hot 
» 6o5. 5 For a brief note on Bijnor and its traditions we are indebted to Mr, H. B. £tm. 

sett, C.S. 
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Boundaries and area. 


of 1872 contains 303 square miles and 357 acres, of which 210 square miles 
and 343 acres are cultivated. The area assessed with Government revenue is 
given at 303 square miles and 311 acres, of which 218 square miles and 554 
acres are cultivated, 44 square miles and 2 acres are culturable, and 40 square 
miles and 395 acres are barren. 1 The land revenue during the same year stood 
at Rs. 2,21,259 (or with cesses Rs. 2,43,556), falling at Re. 1-2-2 on the total 
area, Re. 1-2-3 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-9-2 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 132,035 souls (60,311 females), giving 434 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 347 villages. The same statistics 
show 471 persons blind, 43 lepers, 24 deaf and dumb, and 16 insane persons 
in the tahsil. A detailed account of this tahsil will be found in the articles on its 
three parganahs, Bi.tnor, Dara'nagar, and MandXwar. 

Bunor, a parganah in the tahsil and district of the same name, is bounded 
on the north by parganahs Akbarabad and Kfratpur of the 
Najibabad tahsil and by parganah and Mandawar of its ow*n 
tahsil ; on the west by the Ganges, which separates it from the Muzaffarnagar 
district ; on the south by parganah Daranagar of its own tahsil ; and on the east 
by parganahs Nilitaur of the Dhampur tahsil and Nagina of th ' Nagina tahsil. 
The total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 w*as 103 squaro 
miles and 230 acres, but according to the census of 1872 
255 acres less. The rent-roll of 1874 bore 252 estates, dis- 
tributed amongst 230 villages. 

The parganah has two well-defined natural divisions. The first or 
Physical FBATushs. kh&dir tract is a strip of low alluvial land along the left bank 
The kbidir of f.* ae Q an ges, and includes over one-ninth of the whole area. 

The second tract comprises the remainder of the parganah, and is called tho 
b&ngar or uplands, because by comparison with the khadir 
it stands somewhat high. There is, however, no very marked 
difference of level between these tracts, the highest observed elevation above 
the sea being 812*3 feet at Firozpur JJatan and the lowest 
739 3 feet at Chandpuri. 

The parganah has in fact no hills, nor is it much richer in rivers. The 
Choiya, which crosses what may be called its eastern wing, 
is the only stream which explores it for any distance, and 
this is a stream during the rains only. The Ganges and Malin are outside it 
rather than of it, though the latter wanders sometimes within its north-western 
boundary. On the few occasions when it flows at all, the Banra flows past the 
/ ” Tea differs by less than 2J square miles from that of the revenue survey, and 


Villages and estates. 


and hangar tracts. 


Elevations.. 


Streams. 


a J ~ —a 1 1 wiiu ui me 

tne census figures may therefore be regarded as approximately correct. 


; v "’¥ *'* 
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Irrigation. 


Proposed canal*. 


eastern. The number of ponds is few, and the only sheet of water that can be 

_ . called a lake lies near the village of Bar u k i in the extreme 

Lakes. 

north-east corner of the parganah. The chief sources of irri- 
gation are earthen wells, in which water can bo found at a depth of about 30 feet 
on the bangar and 12 feet in the khadir tract. But only 0*4 of 
the cultivated area is watered. There are at present no canals, 
nor since the decease of the Eastern Ganges project are 
there likely to be any. Notwithstanding the absence of 
irrigation, the parganah is in a high state of cullcivation, and but]* a small 
proportion of the total area is barren. 

The parganah is better provided with communications than any of those 
*obk 9 . NOMICA1 ' taA ‘ already noticed. The principal highways are the metalled 
Communications l ines from Meerut > Muzaffarnagar, and Nagfna to Bijnor ; 
and trade. hut on the same destination many unmetalled roads con- 

verge. The manufacture of sacred threads and socular pocket-knives has 
been already mentioned in connection with Bijnor town ; but agriculture 
is the chief industry of the parganah, and after Bijnor, the only village of 
even the least importance is Suaheri in the north-east. Its crops are the 
one great product of the parganah, and the following statement shows 

the proportion in which these are sown for the spring and autumn har- 
vests : — 


Autumn. 


Sugarcane 
Cotton 
Judr for fodder (charri) 

Coarse rices 
Pine do. 

Coarse autumn crops "(judr, bdjr'a 
and kodon millets, til, if c.) 


Percentage of 
cultivated area. 
7*18 
7*38 


253 
12 25 
•28 

29 12 

Add land left fallow for sugarcane 
crop.of following autumn ( pandr a ). 4*50 

63*24 

Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto spring 


Spuing. 


w heat ... 

Barley ... ... 

Gram retch 

Wheat and mixed ( goji ) 
Vegetables 
Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus 
tard, peas, &c.) ... 


Percentage of 
cultivated area • 
8 25 
483 
1*95 
4*46 
•25 


•68 


20 42 

Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring ( bdhan ) ... 16 54 


36*76 


63*24 

36*76 


Total 


100*00 


Of the cultivated area 3 per cent, is described as dofasli or two-harveat 
land that is, land capable of producing a paying crop in both harvests 
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of the same year. The cultivated and other areas of the current and past 
Settlement areas. land-revenue settlements maybe thus compared : — 



Unassessablc area in acre •. 

Assessable area iti acres. 


Settlement. 

Barren 
(includ- 
1 ing 
village 
sitea). 

Reve- 

nue-free. 

Total. 

Culturable 

fallow 

(including 

groves). 

j 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Total area 
in acres. 

Former (survey of 
1833 -St) 

7,162 

4,843 

12,005 

13,367 

40,88.3 

54,250 

66,255 

* Present (survey of 
1864) 

6,950 

128 

7,078 

9,520 

49,392 

1 

68 912 

65,990 J 

Pifference 

— 212 

-4,715 j 

-4,927 

-3,847 

+ S,3l 1 

+ 4,662 

= 2 H0 


The large decrease in rovcnue-frco and increase in cultivated land will not fail 
to attract notice. The decrease in total area is ascribed to diluvion by the 
Ganges : this area is, however, less by 160 acres than that of the more accurate 
revenue survey. 

The current settlement was effected almost entirely by Mr. Palmer. 

The current set- divided the parganah for purposes of assessment into 
tleme,,t ‘ three principal circles, viz., (1/ the bSngar kamil or fine 

upland ; (2) the hangar nakis or poor upland ; and (3) the khadir or tow tract 
Circte of assessment, “long the shore of the Ganges. The first circfe^M the 
extreme east of the parganah, and the second," 1/JKpTar the 
largest of the three, included the country intervening botweon the ‘first and 
the third. The next stop of the settlement officer was to assume an average 
rent-rate for the various classes of soil in each circle. In this process ho was 

Rent-rates. guided P artl y ^ the mone y reuts ascertained from leases 

to have been customary during the past six years, and partly 
by an estimate showing the gross produce of different soils, the landlord’s rent 
being calculated at two-fifths the value of that produce The assumed rent- 
rates sanctioned by the Board of Revenue were as follow : 


Name of circle. 

RENT-RATES PER ACRE ON SOILS. 

General rent- 
rate per 
acre. 

On siwdi , 

On matti • 
ydr. 

On bhdr- 
siwdi. 

On bhdr. 

O) Hangar kamil 

$ 55Sf“ u - 

Rs. a. p. 

5 0 0 

a 12 o 

4 12 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 4 0 

2 3 2 

6 3 6 

Rs. a. p. 

2 1 0 

2 0 0 

3 12 0 

Rs, a. p. 

1 14 0 

2 5 0 

Rs. a. p. 

4 4 2 

1 2 9 3 

4 12 0 


s: ; >■,:>*■ 'V '>■ '- ' : - : : ' ."■ 1 ■•■-;; ~' 4 '-’" -,' '-' - : x. ,; f- ■ - : 
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Three of the soils here mentioned have been already described in preced- 
Soiig. ing parganah notices. Tiie fourtn } bhur-siwdi } is loam (siwdi) 

with a large admixture of sand (bhtir). 

Mr. Palmer created two subsidiary circles besides those already enumera- 
te Those were (4) the khddir bdngar, consisting of villages whose area lies 
partly in the second and partly in the third circle, and (5) the “ fluvial action ” 
tract, including a few exceptionally situated riparian villages in the third circle. 

Assumtdgr.. ss rental The application of the sanctioned standard save for the 
of parganah. i i -i 6 

whcle parganah a gross rental of Rs. 1,61,565 according to 
general and 11s. 1,59,489 according to soil rates; and if strictly deduced from 
these sums at 50 per cent, the revenue should have been Rs. 80,782-8-0 or 
Rs. 79,744-8-0. But when the parganah came to be inspected and assessed vil- 
lage by village, these rates were as usual found too low, and they were ultimately 
Demand. exceeded by 81 per cent. The demand fixed was Rs. 87,310 

excluding, and Rs. 96,038-S-O including the 10 per cent. cess. 
The results and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with 
those of the old 


8ettlemont. .» On total 


Former ... 
Present ... 

Decrease ... 



Incidence per acre 


On assessable area % 

Initial. 

Final. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. j 

1 13 l 

1 11 0 


1 7 9 

... 

0 3 3 

- 


On cultivated area . 


, Total demand ( exclu • 
ding ceases J. 


98,654 | 99,486 

I 87,310 


tutui uumanu is certainly surprising when we bear 
in mind the increase of cultivation since the last settlement. Mr. Markham 
indeed is of opinion that the revenue assessed by Mr. Palmer was 38 per cent, 
only of the average gross rental during the six years preceding assessment » 
But any controversy on this subject is beyond the scope of the present notice. 
Amongst the revenue-paying or proprietary classes Shaikhs and J4ts are 
Proprietary classes. llu,llul ieally strongest, whilst among their tenants there 
are nearly three times as many J4ts as of any other 
clast The followmg table will, however, show the exact proportion in irhioh 

Settlement Report, pages 109-116. 
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at the opening of the current settlement landholders and tenants were distri- 
buted amongst the various classes : — 


Landholders 

... 855 

Jats 


Tenants . 

... 2,837 


... 810 

Shaikhs 



... 835 


... 251 

Ha was 

»M 

Ml 

... 304 


... 208 

S6nis 

... 


... 800 


... 188 

Brdhmans 



... 237 


... • 147 

Pathans 

... 


85 


... 102 

Sayyids 



... 65 


... 32 

Julalias 

... 


... 3 4 

... 

... 28 

Gujars 

Ban j& rag 

... 

Ml 

... 32 


... 7 

... 

Ml 

... 17 


... 3 

Christians 


• M 

... 1« 


1 

Jhojhas 

... 

Ml 

... » 


... 1 

Chau bans 



... 1 


... 115 

Others 

... 


... «5 

Total 

... 2,748 



Total 

... 4,992 


, Alienations. 


Shaikhs 

Jits 

Sayyids 

Brihmans 1 

Rawas 

Pathans 

Mahajans 

Kayasths 

Khatrls 

Bishnois 

Chauhftns 

Christians 

Gujar 

Others 


Of the land assessed at settlement 27 per cent, was cultivated by the proprie- 
tors themselves, and the remainder by their tenants, who in most cases had 
rights of occupancy. The census of 1872 estimates the mm paid by tenants 
to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,64,764. 

Changes in the proprietary body seem to have been comparatively fre- 
quent during the currency of the past settlement ; but 
their exact number it is as elsewhere impossible to ascer- 
tain. Between 1840 and 1870 the men of trade and affairs increased their 
possessions 7£fold, and indeed 25*9 per cent, of all the land tratj^rred was 
gained by the rapacious Bauiya. Of that land, however, 57*3 per cent, passdd 
into the hands of agriculturists. The chief losers were Jats and Pathans, who 
bore respectively 54*9 and 31*7 per cent, of the total loss. From this calculation 
the 1,669 acres confiscated for rebellion in 1858 have been excluded. Except 
165 acres bestowed as rewards on loyal subjects, these losses of sedition were 
auctioned and knocked down to a variety of small purchasers. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bijnor contained 145 inhabit- 
ed villages, of which 71 had less than 200 inhabitants; 55 
Population. bad between 200 and 500; 12 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 (Bijnor) had over 12,000 in- 
habitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 51,790 souls (23,186 
females), giving 503 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 35,819 Hindiis, of whom 15,716 were females ; 15,934 Musalm&ns 
(7,454 females) ; and 37 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,194 Brahmans, of whom 

1 Appendices B. and C. to the Settlement report treat Brahmans and Tagas as separate caste, 
out in the above list they have been united. 
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978 were females; 157 R&jptits, including 69 females; and 1,193 Baniy&s 
(617 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in u the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 32,275 souls 
(14,052 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the Gaur (1,961) and Saras wat. Tho chief Rajptit clans are the Chauhans. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (440), Rdja-ki-Bir&dari (555), and Dasa 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Barh&i 
(1,189), M&li (2,244), Kah4r (1,182), Juhiha (2,141), Chamdr (8,143), and 
Jdt (9,739). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah Taga, Eajjam, Khakrob, 
Fakir, Sondr, Gadariya, Kumbdr, Kayasth, Orh, Jogi, Bharbhunja, Kaldl, 
Lohar, Gujar, Nat, Rawa, Banjdra, Bhdt, Gosdin, Khatri, and Kamboh. Those 
Musalmans who do not belong to the Shaikh (5,086), Sayyid (645), Mughal 
(52), and Pathan (1,004) classes, are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 539 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and .the like ; 3,000 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,144 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ($6,900 in agricultural operations; 2,533 in industrial occupations, 
ttrts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,474 persons returned as labourers and 
414 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,106 as landholders, 15,621 as cultiva- 
tors, and 34,063 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,119 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 28,604 souls. 

The Ain-i-Akbari (1596) ascribes to parganah Bijnor an area of 60,362 
bighas (about 37,726f acres) and a revenue of 33,55,425 
Hi8tory ’ dams (Rs. 83,886). The parganah, in that day a divi- 

sion of the Sambhal government and Dehli province, was possessed chiefly by 
Taga Br&hmans. In the reigu of Muhammad Sh&h (1719-1748) a J&t named 
Jet Singh is said to have transferred portions of its area to Jhalu ; but during 
the Rohilla (1748-1774) and Oudh (1774-1801) regimes we hear of no further 
changes. Included at the beginning of British rule (1801) in the district 
which now bears its name, it gained slightly in 1844 by the disintegration 
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of Jhfiln. Although somewhat increased iD size, it is practically the same 
parganah as at the end of the sixteenth century. Its general and fiscal history 
may be gathered from those of the district already given. 

BiJrhpub, a parganah in the Chandpur tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
bounded on the north by the 1) I tarn pu r and Nihtaur pargnnahs of the Dli&m- 
pur tahsil; on the west by parganah Chandpur of its own tahsil : on the south 
by the Moradabad district ; and on the east by parganah Siohara of the Dhdm- 
pnr tahsil. Its area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 69 square 
miles and 492 acres, but the census of 1872 increases that measurement by 
167 acres. In 1874 the parganah contained 136 estates, distributed amongst 
106 villages. 

The parganah is pretty uniform in soil and level, and its principal fea- 

Physical faatures. *' ure * s " , '^ lou *' doubt its rivers, three in number. After 
forming for a considerable distance the northern and eastern 
boundary, the Ivaruln makes a sudden deflection into the neighbouring par- 
ganah of biohara. I he Gangan flows southwards through the north centre of 
the parganah, but turning to the east succeeds the Karula as the boundary on 
that quarter. And the Ban passes along all but a small portion of the 
western frontier. These arc all perennial streams, flowing in . well-defined 
beds, and seldom causing mischief by inundation. The tract between tbtt. 
Karfila and the Gangan is, especially in its northern part, the most % *!] <£ ~ 
division of the parganah. Here excellent wheat, rice, and sugarcane cahjjjp' * 
grown; but east of the Gangan the soil is less productive, and patche* of 
•fepb foi^st intermix themselves with the cultivation. Of the latter tract, the 
.country between the Gangan and the Ban, Mr. Carpenter writes as follows: 

:#0'i«xtreme north aud to the extreme south, and generally along the 
Imnk *f the Ban, strips and patches of dhuk 1 or thorn jungle are still standing, 
which harbour wild animals and vermin and impede cultivation, and down the 
middle of the tract runs a ridge or watershed betwoen the noAis (streams) which 
is everywhere dry and sandy, and which rises towards the south into a sand 
ridge. There is much room for improvement in the cultivation of this tract.” 
The highest recorded elevation is 750 5, the lowest 728 0 feet above the sea. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the parganah is exceptionally 
barren ; little more than one-thirteenth of its area is uncultivable, and of the 
productive remainder a fair proportion is irrigated. 2 Water is found in wells at 
an average depth of 18 feet from the surface; but the bulk of the irrigation 
cuUivationlrrrc'mltTl. 1 4c( '° rdin S? to the settlement records 9-1 per cent, only of the 






(41 per cent.) is from rivers, a form of watering for which the ldwer reaches 
of the G&ngan afford especial opportunities. In the upper part of its course 
through this parganah that river is rejoined by the Gaugan canal; and it wad 
once proposed to construct a channel called the Nihtaur rajbaha between the Ban 
and the G&ngau, while a second, to be known as the Akbarpur rajbah^, should 
connect the latter with the Karula. There are no navigable canals^ and those 
just mentioned were intended for irrigation only. 

Although there are no metalled roads, the parganah is on the whole well 
Communications provided with communications. Two good (2nd cjass) 1 
and trade. and f our hidilferent (3rd class) highways radiate from the 

chief town Ntirpur. Ndrpur itself is little more than an overgrown village, 
containing loss than 3,000 inhabitants, and the same may be said of Morna, 
the placo next in size. But the most important place in the parganah 4s Taj- 
pur, which, having a population of nearly 4,500 people, lpay fairly claim to 
be called a town. The manufactures are of the simple kind usual in rustic 
India, and are almost confined to articles of food, dress, and husbandry. 

The parganah is an agricultural one, and crops are beyond all compari- 
son its chief product. The following table shows the pro- 
portion in which the cultivated area is occupied by the 
various spring and autumn growths : — 


Props. 



AuTOMN HJkK^ST. 

Percentage oj 
cultvated area. 
... 7 65 


ircane 
on ... 

r for fodder ( charri ) 

Coarse rices 

Fine do. ... ... 

Coarse autumn crops ( judr , bdjra> 
and kodon millets, til, &c.) ... 


Add land left fallow for sugar- 
cane crop of following autuum 
{pandr a) ... ... 


J5*90 
*66 
38 34 
if*o2 

10 70 

tO*27 


7*72 

67*99 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring ( buhan ) ... 


*11 

32*01 


Land cultivated for autumn harvest 
Ditto spring ditto 


Total 


67*99 

32*01 

100*00 


Of the cultivated area 22*25 was at the beginning of the current settle- 
ment recorded as manured ; but the settlement officer and 
his returns are at issue asfto the quantity of dofasli or land 

1 Considered as radiating from the town, these roads are two s but they are in raalitv 
one, the Bijnor-Moradabad road. J 


Settlement areas. 




Spring harvest. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area . , 

Wh eat ... ... ... is-23 

Barl ey ... ... I? §r 

Oram vetch .. ... ... 3 . 9 ^ 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) «*• 

Vegetables .. ... „,V 

Coarse spring cr^ps (mixed, . 51 ■ 

tard, peas, &c.) ... 






4W 


stages. 


' 


yielding two harvests in the year. The following table compares the areas of 
6 >the parganah according to the last two settlement surveys 



Unassessaule area in acres 

Assessable area in acres . 


Settlement. 

Barren (in- 
cluding vil- 
lage sites). 

Reve- 

nue- 

free. 

Total. 

Culturable 
fallow (in- 
cliding 
groves). 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

• X Ol&l 

area in 
acres. 

Former (survey of 
1834-38) 

S.294 

12,725 

18,019 

7,199 

18,680 

25,879 

43,898 

Present ( survey of 
1865-66) 

3,360 

13,982 

17,192 

7,889 

1 SO, 179 

i 

97,561 

I 44,753 

Difference 

' —1,934 

+ I.107 

—827 j 

+ 190 

+ 1,492 

+ 1,682 

+855 


At the time of the former survey the disjuncta membra of the modern 
Burhpur were scattered amongst (lie neighbouring pargnnahs, but they have 
been collected for the purposes of the above table. The slight increase in total 
- area 13 ascribed to the greater accuracy of the later survey, but the yet more 
accurate revenue survey of 1868-70 again •reduces that area by 101 acres. 
The increase of revenue-freo lands is duo to a grant made in 1858 to the late 
B&ja Psrtftb Singh 1 on account of good services during the rebellion of tha 
and the preceding year. His son and successor is still exempt from paymeui 
of revenue on half the original grant. 

The current settlement was effected by Messrs. Carpenter and Markham. 
The current settle* uniformity of character prevented the distribution of 
meat ‘ the parganah into circles of assessment, and Mr. Carpen- 

ter’s first step was therefore to assume average rent-rates for the different 
8oils classes of soil. These were (1) tiwdi, a rich light coloured 

loam with a slight admixture of sand ; (2) blidr siwdi, the 
samewith a larger admixture of sand ; (3) mattiydr or clay-land ; and (4) 
bhur or sandy land. An examination of Mr. Carpenter’s rent-rates by his suc- 
cessor showed that they had been fixed on too low a scale ; and amended rates, 
based on actual inspection, the translation of village statistical prbeis (hdldt 
dihi), tables of leases, and the rents of the parganahs returned by village nota- 
ries (patwarts ), were proposed by his successor. After 
some controversy Government directed the assumption of 
» Of Tijpur. 


Bent-rates. 


4 

tot ': ‘ 
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the following rates, which were a compromise between those of Messrs. Car- 
penter and Markham > 


For manured soils .. 

„ siwai „ .. 

„ mattiy&r „ .. 

„ bhtir-siwai „ 

M bbur „ 


Hs. a. p. 

7 4 0 per acre, 
3 6 0., 

8 8 0 „ 

2 8 0 „ 


General rate 


4 5 0 


The application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a gross 
Demand rental of Rs. 92,086 according to the soil, and Rs. 91,386 

according to the general rates. Deduced from the larger 
or smaller of these sums at 50 per cent., the revenue demand, would have been 
Rs. 46,043 or Rs. 45,693. It was ultimately fixed at Rs. 45,788, a figure between 
the two, while the addition of the 10 per cent, cess raised it to Rs. 52,345-8-0. 
The results and incidence of the new assessment, which came into force on the 
1st July, 1872, may be thus contrasted, with those of the old:— 


Settlement. 


Incidence per acre 


On total area. \On assessable area. I On cultivated area. 


Total demand 
( excluding cents). 


Former 

Present 



Final. I Initial. I Final. Initial. Final. 


K*. a. p. Rs. a. p. Kb. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs a. p. Rs. Bs. 


1621471 10 81712441 15 6 43,109 39,728 

... 17 8 I 10 7 MS I 2 9 7 ... 45,788 


Increase 


0 8 1 


0 8 6 


Amongst the proprietary or revenue-paying body Ohauhan Rdjp&ts 
Proprietary body. (2) are more than five times as numerous as any other 
class; and the same caste preponderates also among the 
tenantry. The following list will, however, show to what extent each olasa 
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the inferior soil lies along the edges of existing or deserted watercourses. On 
the slopes of the rising ground a fertile clayey loam is found, forming the link 
between the two. Loam predominates in Balia, Saneha, Aonla, Sirsaon, 
Kabar, Chaumahla, Richha, and Bisalpur ; sand in Faridpur, Sarauli, and 
Karor. Classing the parganahs in order of natural fertility, Mr. Moens places 
in the first class Saneha, the bulk of Bisalpur, Naw&bganj, Richha, K&bar, and 
Sirs&wan ; in the second Mirganj, Balia, the kkadir, and all the des of Chau- 
inahla ; and in the third the uplands of Aonla, Karor, Sarauli, East Bisalpur, 
Faridpur, and the mdr of Chaumahla. 

The district is traversed from north to south by three considerable rivers 
—the S&rda, Deoha, and Ramganga ; and by others of less 
Bivcrs ; importance, such as the Eastern Bahgul,Nakatiya, Deorani- 

ya, Sankha, Sidha, Dojora, Kichhaha, Western Bahgul, Bhkkra, Dhakra, Dhora, # 
Aril, Nawab Nadi, Upper Kailas, Lower Kailas, Absara, Pangaili, Lohiya, 
Kakra, Amri, Mala, Khanaut, and Gumti. 

After a course of some 150 miles' within the ICumaun hills the Sdrda 
debouches on the plains at Barmdeo, 1 forming from with- 
garda. in a short distance of its source the boundary between 

Nepalese and British territory. For about nine or ten 
miles, as far as the old fort of Banbasa,* it flows in a southerly and south- 
easterly direction, generally in one bed, between tolerably high and pic- 
turesquely wooded banks. With the characteristics of a hill-stream it soon 
parts. Every mile rapids become rarer, the bed is less strewn with boulders, 
and sandbanks become more numerous. Near Bunbasa the river separates 
into two main streams which reunite about fourteen nples lower, enclos- 
ing the island known as Chandni Chauk. Within the memory of men still 
livin* the western channel carried the main stream of tbe Sfirda. But ot 
late years the tendency has been yearly increasing towards the eastern 
channel, and the western now carries little more than a few inches of water 
during summer. The western channel is however the boundary be ween 
British and Nepalese territory. About a mile below the reunion of the 'two 
branches is Muudiyaghat on the main road between Pilibhit and Nepal by 
Mainakot, the principal line of traffic between Nepfil and Bareilly. Hence 
the S&rda, still keeping a south-easterly course, flows into Oudh. It is now 
joined by the Kariali ; and tbe united stream, down to its junction with the 
Ganges on the borders of Glmzipur, is known as the Ghdgrd, Sarju, or 
Dekwa. 


. 1 In the Kumauu district. 


* In tlie Tarai district. 
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•' The velocity varies very considerably in different parts of the river. Not 
Velocity. onl y i® ^he of the country much greater as the hills 

are approached, but the banks being of firmer material, 
the stream is confined within a narrower bed, and the depth and velocity is 
increased. Between Barmdeo and Banbasa the average fall (including rapids) 
is thirteen feet per mile. Between Banbasa and M undiyagh&t, again, the fall is 
(including rapids) from nine to ten feet per mile ; but henceforward it seldom 
exceeds two feet. In the first case the measured average velocity between rapids 
is nearly three feet per second j 1 in the second a littlo over two feet ; and beldw 
Mundiyagh&t, where there are no rapids, about two feet only. In all the cases 
here mentioned the average velocity is tho velocity at low-water level in the hot 
season. In highest flood the velocity between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghat would 
probably be between eight and nino miles an hour, and below Mundiyagh&t 
from four to five. 


The highest known flood on the Sarda at Barmdeo rose nearly thirteen 

Remarkable floods. ^ ect a,J0V0 tlie l°w-water level, and just washed the main 
street of the Nep&lose village oposito. At Banbasa the 
highest remembered flood rose fourteen feet above low-water level, and at 
that height must have discharged by many channols which ultimately join 
the main stream, but in ordinary floods arc dry. At and below Mundiya- 
gh&t a considerable tract is submerged in high floods, more especially on tho 
eastern bank. Tho maximum calculated discharge is 98,000 cubic feet per 
second. The average minimum discharge for fivo years equals 5,315 cubic 
feet. 8 


About a mile above Barmdeo, and half that distance within the gorge 

Rocks and shoals. tlirou S l1 which tllG Sarda is3ue3 ou t,ie plains, may be seen 
a rapid. This becomes when tho stream is shrunken^ 
small cascade, descending from a ledge of rock which on the western side crops 
out with great distinctness. Below it no rock, except in the form of disjointed 
boulders, is encountored. 

From Barmdeo to Mundiyaghdt, the velocity being great and tho bed 
of the river consisting of these boulders, there are no shoals, unless occasional 
banks or islands of small boulders may be so called. Below the latter, how- 
ever, shallows of irregular shape and size become numerous. A few days’ rain 
and a corresponding rise of some three or four feet in the stream have been 
known to work a remarkable difference in the extent and position of suchnand- 
islands and shoals, - 

'/. «., a little over two miles an hour. a Sic in the Pilibhit settlement report. But the 

placft of measurement is not stated) and the expression 1 average minimum’ is hardly clear 
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Rapids and eddies. 


In the hills the river flows from its very source over a rocky bed cum- 
Formstion of the bered with boulders of immense size, which gradually dimi- 
bed. nigh as the distance from the hills increases. At Barmdeo 

there arc still mighty stones, measuring mostly from one-half to three, and in 
many cases from fifty to one hundred cubic feet. By the time the river 
reaches Banbasa their size has rapidly decreased. The stream is no longer 
swift enough to roll down stones of any great weight, and these lower boulders, 
having travelled further, have of course lost most by attrition. A boulder 
containing one* or two cubic feet would be deemed large at Banbasa. A mile 
or two above Mundiyaghat the bed of the river may still be called stone, but 
its boulders have become reduced to pebbles. Below the ghat that bed con- 
sists solely of sand, at first clean and sharp, but afterwards muddy. When the 
Oudli frontier is readied, mud is said to predominate. 

Below Mundiyaghat there are no rapids. The bed and banks are so 
soft that the river has no difficulty in smoothing down ob- 
structions or gnawing out fresh channels. Above Mundiya- 
gh&t, where tbs fall rapidly increases and the nature of the banks forbids the 
stream to widen easily, it frets into many rapids. Probably in number, and 
always in position, these vary from year to year. Except that above Barmdeo, 
which, as before noted, is formed by a stable ledge of rock, all the rapids are 
cutting more or less backwards up-stream. In 1869 the number of rapids, great 
and small, on the main stream between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghat, was up- 
wards of fifty, or rather more than one in each half mile. 1 There are ferries 
at Sherpur and Jatpura, which change their site with the changes in the river 

bed. . . 

The Chuka or Chauka is a considerable affluent, flowing perhaps m an 

old bed, of the S6rda. After a long course through the 
• The Chuka. Tar ^ aQC j p^ranpur it joins that river in the latter parga- 

nah. Its course is in this district almost parallel to that of the Sdrda. 

The Ramganga rises in the Dudutoli range of Garhw&l, and not ,pace Lord 
Macaulay, 2 amid the “ snowy heights ” of the Himdlaya. 
R&mganga. After traversing the Bijnor and Moradabad districts, it flows 

through Rampur into this, the point of entrance being Shabpur in parganah 
Sarauli. It then takes a south-easterly course, dividing the tahsil of Aonla 
from those of Mirganj, Karor, and Faridpur, and that of Farfdpur from Budaun 
district. It acts in this district as a catch-water drain to the rivors flowing 
from the north-east, which it carries off through Budaun, ShabjaMnpur, and 
Farukhabad, to swell the great Ganges. Its affluents in Bareilly are the Dojora > 

1 From a note supplied by the late Mr. Heaford, C.E. f Essay on Warrsn Hasting*. 
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Sankha, Sidha, Deoraniya, and Nakatia, all of which join it on the left bank, 
and the Andharia and Hirau Phundan, 1 which meet it on the right. The 
highest recorded flood level was attained on the 20th July, 1871, when the 
surface velocity reached nine miles an hour. The average temperature at* 
Akha during September of that year was 84°F. The banks are well 
defined, The cliff often indeed appears vertical, but in such eases really over-* 
hangs about £ to 1 slope, 2 being undermined by the current until the super- 
incumbent earth falls through its ov n weight into the water. In other cases, 
and especially on the side opposite a cliff, the bank descends in little vertical 
steps cut by the current as the floods subside. 

The bed of the river is shifting sand. Mr. Roney, 0. E., who furnished 
^ this information, writes : “ I have taken several sections * 

across the river, and as an illustration of how rapidly it will 
alter in the course of the current in 24 hours, I have known the bottom silt 
up at a certain spot as much as 30 feet. The strata passed through in sinking 
the wells for the railway bridge at Anguri were sand for the first 20 feet, then 
a bed of hard kanhar and sand, and below that clay.’* The case with which 
the river can boro fresh beds through its soft alluvial surroundings renders it 
somewhat capricious in the choice of a course. Twenty-fivo years ago its 
main stream flowed past Qaini, 9 miles west of Bareilly. It then cut into the 
bed of the Dojora and ran past Bareilly itself, but during the rains of 1871 
it again returned to its own channel. Throughout the whole distance between 
Bareilly cantonments and the Aril, some 15 miles, its old beds are traceable. 3 
The lowness of its channel as compared with the neighbouring upland, and 
the breadth of its khadir, in this district, render the Ramganga quite useless 
for irrigation. It can boast in the flooded season of a small boat traffic, but 
the amount is variable, depending mainly on tfie prices ruling for cereals at 
Fatehgarh, Cawnpore, and other down-country marts. In 1872 some forty 
vessels sailed downstream from Moradabad and elsewhere, laden with grain, 
sfil logs, and bamboos. Bamboo rafts, often 200 feet long, are sometimes floated 
down the river, five or six together, towards the Ganges. In summer the R&m- 
ganga becomes fordable at most places. It is, however, spanned by pontoon 
bridges at the Idgahghat below the city of Bareilly, and at Sardarnagar of the 
Bareilly and Budaun road ; by bridges of boats at Sarauli, Gaini, Kiydra, and 
Kddirganj Nagaria. 

1 These last two brooks are remarkable only for a certain descriptive picturesqueness in 
their names, and will not be mentioned again. “ Aodhariya,” writes Mr. E. Stack, “ meana 
the blind stream, and i9 a good name for a river which has neither beginning nor end. Hiran 
Fhundan means stag’s-boggle, and is so called because of the deep mire on its banks ” 

*/. J horizontal to 1 vertical.* 3 One of these beds, the Jua, which lies eouth- west- 
wards between Bareilly and the present course of the river, still hold* water, * 
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Its floods are considerable, extending not in defined drainage lines, but in 
wide sheets of water. As a rule, the deposits are fine alluvial mud. But in 
places where the current is strong, sand is left to sterilize the land till its powers 
are revived by a kindlier sediment. The water' of the river, whether swollen 
or shrunken, is of a muddy yellow-brown hue. Bareilly near tho left and 
Sarauli on the right bank are the only important towns beside the Ramganga 


m this district. 

The Deoha, known to the neighbouring mountaineers as the Nanda, rises 
in the Chaubisi Bhdbar of Kumaun. There its water, like 
Dcoha * that of more eastern streams, contains largo quantities of . 

lime in solution, and blanches after rain to a milky whiteness. The springs 
from the hills below which it debouches are similarly impregnated, and deposit 
their lime either pure or in stalactites. Such lime is exported to Bareilly, 
Pilibhit, and Sliahjabdnpur, where its excellent quality commands a ready 

sale. 

Entering Pilibhit near TJnani and Gangapur, and flowing duo south with 
a strong and rapid current, the river forms for some miles the western boundary 
of that parganah. It then passes through Bisalpur into parganah Jalalpur of 
the Sb&hjah&npur district, where it is known as the Oarra ; and eventually 
joins the Ramganga near Sandi in the Hardoi district. Pilibldt and Bisalpur, 
both on the left bank, are the principal towns which in this district adjoin the 

stream. 


Swollen by violent floods from the mountains, the river is at times very 
broad an'd deep, discharging 2f>,000 cubic feet per second ; but in summer its 
flow does not exceed 200 cubic feet. During the rains it is navigable below 
Pilibhit by boats of 100 maunds burden, and logs may be floated down it tor 
most of the year. A good deal of irrigation is supplied by its affluents ; but 
having a wide bed much below the level of the surrounding country, the Deoha 
cannot itself prove similarly useful. Its kliadir is less uniformly good for 
agricultural purposes than that of the R'lmganga, because it is enriched to ft 
less uniform depth by the alluvial deposits (kamp) of the floods. But m both 
cases the best land of one year may bo converted by the annual inundation into 
the worst land of the next. There is great risk of damage to the autumn crop ; 
and if the floods are late, spring sowings are deferred until the delay injures 
t he crop of that season also. In years of light rain these khadira yield excel- 
lent crops at both harvests. The affluents of the Deoha in this district are the 
Sundarya, Upper Kailas, Lohiya, Kirkiya nadi, # and Kdkra. The bqd and 
banks resemble in character those of the Ramganga. The monotony of the 
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river’s course is in this district broken by no rapids, eddies, shoals, or rooks* 
The ferries are at RajgMt below Pilibhft, Pansauli, and Bisalpur. At all these 
places boat bridges are maintained through the cold and hot seasons, that neap 
Pilibhit being occasionally restored and used during the monsoon also. The 
river is almost every where fordable in summer. The colour of its water is ‘ 
whity-blue in unflooded seasons, and the water itself is renowned for whole* 
someness. 

The East Bahgul rises near L&lhar in parganah Kilpuri of theT&rai district, 

and enters this near Harharpur Samkha of parganah Richha. 

East Bahgul. 1 _ 

It then traverses Richha, Nawabganj, Karor, and Faridpur, 

passing on to join the Ramganga in the Shahjah&npur district. The only im- 
portant towns on this river are Baraur and Fatebganj East, both on its right 
bank. Its velocity in high floods is three feet per second, and at low-water in 
the cold season one quarter of a foot per second, or almost stationary. The 
highest recorded flood level was fifteen feet above low water. The river-bed 
is formed of alluvial sand. The strata pierced in sinking the railway wells 
were first sand, then pebbles, next clay, and finally kankar. 1 The banks 
exchange character in each successive bend or reach of the stream, an abrupt 
cliff being generally faced by a shelving slope. The water is of the ordinary 
brownish-yellow mud colour, and its temperature in September 83° F. The river 
is enlivened by little traffic. A few vessels hailing from Farukhabad or Cawn* 
pore ascend in the rains as far up as Nawabganj, returning with grain, sdl logs,, 
and bamboos. Though unimpeded by rocks or rapids, navigation is at all other 
seasons stopped by the shallowness of a stream everywhere fordable. 

The affluents are the lower Kailas and two small streamlets. The 


Rohilkhand Trunk Road used to cross the East Bahgul at Fatehganj East, 
©n a masonry bridge built by a former Amil, while the Bareilly-Pilibhit 
road still spans it with a more modern structure of the same material. The 
former building has been swept away, but will probably be replaced*. There 
is also a public ferry on tho Barcilly-Bisalpur road. The water is largely 
used for irrigation, and its supply as far down as the Girom dam in Naw&b* 
ganj is regulated by the Canal Department. Below this are numerous earthen* 
dams built by the neighbouring landowners and their tenants. For the 
maintenance and construction of such works a number of villages combine, 
each being considered bound to supply the labour of one man for every 
plough it possesses, or his hire for the time required to construct the dam. Up 
to 1868 the Canal Department charged for the water, but this proceeding has* 
been stopped by orders of Government. In parganahs Karor and Faridpur 
1 .From a memorandum by Mr. Campbell, C E. 
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there is a narrow u carse” Q(liddir) whose soil is of very superior quality, pro* 
Cueing the finest wheat and sugarcane. On the rising ground (hangar) 
above this, however, the soil is sand of the poorest description. North of par- 
ganali Karor, again, the upland perched on the bank usually called the Dhaya 
is exceptionally good, while the scanty khadir on which it looks down is poor 
and sandy. The water of this river is considered by the cultivators peculiarly 
auited to sugarcane, wheat, gram, and masiir. Captain Tickell, R.E., writes 
that in the northern part of its course “ considerable diluvial and erosive 
action is going on, owing to the (artificial) admission of the Sukhi, a stream 
rising in the Tar&i district. The tendency of this is to raise the bed of the 
Bahgul, widen the channel and form a khadir, and gradually to convert the 
section of the Bahgul into one suitable for a hill-stream.” The prudence of 
admitting the Sukhi at all may he doubted. Since its admission, observes Mr. 
Moeos, “ the zamiudars of the villages near the Bahgul in Richha and Nawdb- 
ganj have complained, and with good reason, of the terrible damage done to 
their autumn crops from the increased violence of the Bahgul floods. It is 
impossible to calculate the loss caused to the zamiudars of the old- settled and 
well-cultivated parganahs by this piece of engineering. Formerly the Sukhi 
did a little damage, hut only in the comparatively unpeopled and uncultivated 
Jardi. To remedy this many valuable estates in the Bareilly district have been 

needlessly injured.” 

Rising in a marsh near Baraur of Nawabganj, and traversing the north- 
western portion of that parganali, the Nakatiya enters 
< The Nakatiya. Karor near the village of Dabhaura, and eventually 
joins the Ramganga on its left bank near Khalpur in parganali Faridpur. The 
city and cantonments of Bareilly stand on its right hank. It was on the shores 
of this stream that Lord Clyde’s army was opposed in 1858 by the united 
rebel forces of Flroz Shah and Khan Bahadur Kli&n. The hanks are in some 
places clearly defined, and in others gently sloping. In ordinary times the 
water is of a greenish bluo colour, but in time of flood becomes of tho ordinary 
muddy brown. 1 Its temperature varied during September, 1871 from 84° to 
86° F. The highest recorded flood rose on the 31st July* in that year to 9-20 
feet above low-water level. The bed of tho river consists of alluvial mud rest- 
ing on a bottom of clay. In sinking wells for tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way bridge, the strata pierced were (1) three feet of clay ; (2) six feet of sand ; 
(3) thirteen feet of clay, and (4) a thick bed of kankar. 

This river is not navigable at any season. It drains indeed an area of 
some 92 square miles only, and C'fon in winter is almost, dry. Tho Bareilly-. 

1 From notes by Mr. Roney, C.E, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
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Fatehgarh and Bareilly-Pilibhit roads cross it on old masonry bridges ; th4 
Bareilly-Bisalpu,r road by a ford. Throughout its course the river is made to 
store its water in earthen dams, constructed for purposes of irrigation by the 
neighbouring zamindfirs. These exist at Rathaura, Mandiya, Ahmadnagar, 
Harinagla, Lakhaura, M&npur, Choktiya, Badhauta, and other places. The best 
kankar beds in the district are those quarried along the banks of this stream, 
and on the uplands between it and the Deoraniya. They are now, however, 
almost exhausted. 

The Deoraniya rises in the Tarai district, wanders southwards through 
Richha, and forming the boundary between Naw&bganj and 
Karor, joins the R&mganga near Bareilly in the latter par- 
ganah. It is crossed on the Naim Tal and Moradabad roads by masonry bridges, 
that on the latter being built in 1842 by Diwan Bahadur Singh, an exr$arish- 
taddrof the Bareilly collectorate. The banks are alluvial and the bed is silt. 
The Deoraniya provides the villages along its banks with great facilities for dam 
irrigation. Its banks are about four feet higher than the level of the surround- 
ing country. During summer, when the current is hardly perceptible, those 
banks are tilled down to the water’s edge and yield superb crops. In 1871 
the river rose ten feet above low- water level, overtopped its banks below 
Bareilly, and flooded the surrounding country. The summer tint of its water, 
a greenish-blue, becomes changed by the rains into the usual muddy brown. 
In sinking the wells for the bridge on the Naini Tal road the strata traversed 
were alternately clay and sand down to twenty-seven feet below the surface, 
when boulders’ were met with. The river is at no time navigable. Maize and 
cotton grown on its banks are particularly good, but the water is said to be bad 
For all legumes and vetches. 

Formed in the north-west of Karor by the junction of the Gora and Lila, 
or white and blue brooks, the Sank ha flows sluggishly 
southwards through that parganah till it reaches the Dojora 
near Bafajoiya. The Bareilly-Moradabad road crosses it on a masonry bridge 
near Fatehganj West. It is not navigable, but is used throughout its courser- 
water the adjacent fields. The banks are clearly defined and the bed consists 
of stiff clay. This is a quiet orderly stream, which neither changes its coursA 
nor floods the surrounding country. There is no important town ou its banks. 

The Sidha rises in parganah Shahabad of the Itampur State, and, flowing 
south-eastwards through parganah Mirganj, joins the Ram~> 
ganga on its left bank near Labhera. It is crossed by 
small boats (dungas) in the rains, and at otjrer seasons is fordable. The batiks 
are clearly defined, sloping in most places and in some abrupt. The bed is of 
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mud and clay. The floods of the monsoon are heavy and do much damage to the 
autumn crops of the surrounding villages. The water is sparingly used for 

purposes of irrigation. • ^ * 

The Dojora, as it 3 name implies, is formed by the junction of two pairs 
of stroams, the Kiehaha and West Bahgul on the west side 
The D.jora, ^ the Dhakra and Bhakra on the east. They join below 

Dibni Pauncha to the north-west of parganah Karor, whence, taking a south- 
easterly course, the river joins the Rdmganga on its left bank near Haibatpur. 
The former point of junction was some miles lower down, but a few years be- 
fore the great rebellion the IUmganga left its old bed and broke into the 
Dojora. The banks are too high to admit of water being extracted for irrigation. 
The stream is not navigable, though occasional timber and bamboo rafts are 
floated down it in the rains. 

Its banks are alluvial and the bed consists of sand. There are no rocks 
or shoals, but a few trifling eddies appear. During the rams the river s ig y 
gnaws its banks, but to no very marked extent. Clear and transparent (tong 
Jhe cold and hot seasons, its water acquires in times of flood the usual tavuiy 

hue. 

Tho river Kiohaha debouches from the Kumaun hills at the Bhamaura 
pass, and receiving the overflow of Naini Tdl, Malwa Tdl, 
The Kiehaha. aQ( j Bhim Tdl, forms perhaps the chief line of lower Hima- 
layan drainage between the Kosi and the Deoha. After traversing the Tardi 
district and absorbing the waters of the Gola, it enters Chaumahla of t us is- 
trict at Mundiya. Passing onwards with a duo southerly course into Kdbar it 
receives the Khalua and Baraur on its right bank, and another Khalua furthei 
below on its left, ultimately joining the West Bahgul above Baripuramt e 
same parganah. 

In 1847 Captain Jones estimated its discharge opposite the village of 
Kiehaha in the dry months at 120 feet per second. The ordinary discharge at 
the point of its entering this district is 40 to 60 feet per second ; but the Gola 
floods cause it to rise about 10 feet, and discharge about 16,000 cubic feet per 
second, with a surface velocity of 10 feet per second. The banks are abrupt 
on the side where erosive action is taking place, and shelving on e o er. 
The bed is generally of river sand. The river is not navigable, the bed is 
narrow, and there is no khd lir tract. Tho highest remembered flood-level 
was about ten feet above low-water mark. There are no shoals, rocks, or 
rapids, but occasional eddies. The water when not flooded is unusually 
clear. 
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Bhakra. 


The West Baligul is a Tardi stream flowing through the State of Rampur. 

Entering Sirsawan on the north-west near Dhakiya, it 
passes onwards into Kdbar, and receives on its left bank the 
Kichaha. The united stream quits Kabar for Mirganj, where it is reinforced 
by the Kdlhi on the right and the Dhora on its left bank. It at length joins 
the Dojora below Dibni Pauncha on the Karor border. The Mor&dabad and 
Bareilly road crosses it by a ferry near the village of Pipariya. Sh&hi and 
Firozpur are situated on its banks— the former on the left, and the latter on the 
right. This river is too shallow for navigation, and indeed everywhere fordable 
during summer. Its banks are alluvial and the bed is sandy. 

From sources in the Kumaun district, the Bhakra passes through that of 
the Tarai and enters the State of Rampur. Hence it invades 
Mirganj, where, reinforced on its right by the Dhakra, it 
hastens on to effect its junction with the West Bahgul. Meeting, as already men- 
tioned, on the Karor border, the united streams are thenceforward known as 
the Dojora. The banks of the Bhakra are as usual alluvial ; the bed is as usual 
sandy. Neither alluvion nor diluvion is caused by this stream ; neither rocks, 
shoals, nor rapids appear in its bed. Its water is clear except during the rains. 
It is neither navigable nor used for irrigation. Across it in summer and winter 
a bridge of boats conveys the Bareilly and Moradabad road. 

The Dhakra, rising in the R&mpur State, enters Mirganj near Mandanpur, 
and receiving the Nahal on its right bank, empties itself 
into the Bhakra near Jauner. 

Before leaving the Tarai, where it rises, the Dhora is joined by the Katna, 
a stream of similar origin. Entering Ohaumahla at its 
north-eastern angle, it traverses that parganah, Kichaha, and 
part of Mirganj, falling into the West B&hgul near Baphri. The village of 
Itfiwa, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is on its left bank. The 
Bareilly and Naini Tal road crosses it by a bridge of three spans thirty feet 
each. The strata pierced in sinking wells for the foundations of the piers were 
of alternate clay and sand for twenty feet below the surface, after which boul- 
ders were met with. The river i3 not navigable, but throughout its course is 
dammed for irrigation by the Canal Department. The bed and banks are clay ; 
the water they confine is clear except during the rains. The ordinary dis- 
charge of the Dhora where it enters this district is from twenty to thirty cubic 
feet per second ; but both Dhora and' Katna receive during the monsoon some 
hill-water from two torrents which break away from the Gola below Haldw&ni. 
Thus swollen the floods rise ten feet, and the discharge is then 2,200 cubic 
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feet per second, with a surface velocity of 3£ feet. The water is considered 
peculiarly favourable to vegetable and turmeric cultivation, of which there is a 
good deal on its banks. 

The Baraur, a stream largely used for irrigation, rises at Daran in the 
Tarai district, and meets the Kiohaha in Chaumalda. The 
Baraur nnJ Nahal. r j scs j u Rampur, and passing into Mirganj joins the 

Dhakra near Sindhauli. 

Starting from a swamp in Moratlabad, 1 the Aril passes through the 
northern angle of Budaun, and, entering this district, 
The Anl * divides Sarauli from Aonla and Aonla from Saneha. It then 

returns into Budaun, being merged in the Ramganga 2 near Hazratpur. The 
Bareilly— Aonla and Bareilly -Budaun roads cross it on masonry bridges. 
The bridge on the former road was constructed about a century and a quarter 
ago by Fateh Khan, chamberlain at the Rohilla court of Aonla. 

The velocity of the stream at high flood on the 30th June, 1871, was 3 20 
feet per second and at low- water 1-46 feet. The floods rose on the former 
occasion to 8 02 feet above low-wator level. The stream is extremely tortuous, 
with an average width in high floods of from 600 to 1,200 feet, and a maximum 
width in places of 1,800 feet. The average fall per milo is 2 31 feet. The 
valley is a well-defined depression about 2,600 feet in breadth, with sides 
of moderate steepness. The banks of tho low-water bed are some thirty 
feet wide and almost vertical in places. 3 The subsoil of the valley, when 
exposed by floods, is of a dark sandy appearance. This river frequently rises 
five or six feet after a couple of hours’ rain, and falls again as rapidly. The 
water is said to become, after rain, sandy rather than muddy. In sinking 
wells for the Railway bridge the strata perforated were (1) some 3 feet of 
surface clay; (2) about 2 of blue sand ; (3) a three-foot layer of kankar ; and 
lastly, 25 feet of the same blue sand. The temperature of the water at 
6 a. M. on the 1st of September, 1871, was found to be 82°F. “ The river,” 

writes Mr. Moens, “ answers all the purposes of a large irrigation canal. At 
many places ducts are cut, and the water is taken to villages at a considerable 
distance from its banks. It is dammed in several places, but the dam manage- 
ment is not good, and the water is not utilized to its fullest extent. I should 
recommend that the management and distribution be made over to a special 
officer on Rs. 40 or 50 a month under the direct orders of the Collector.” 
Owing to the multitude of dams which, in winter, spring up to block its course, 

1 The legend is that in days of drought a Chamf r sacrificed bimself for the public weal bf 
leaping down a well. From the chasm which received this Hindu Curtius the pleased god® 
caused the Aril to flow. * Not in the Ganges, as stated by the Bareilly settlement report*, 
p. 9 : vide sup. p. 12. 3 From a note by Mr, Constable, C. E. 
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the river seems then deprived of current. The Aril and Nakatiya are both 
celebrated for the fish found in their waters. 

The Naw&b Nadi was originally a canal, cut from the Aril some 180 
years ago by the Nawdb Ali Muhammad Khan. It flows 
hard by Aonla, and rejoins the parent stream about seven 
miles south-east of that town. As a rule gently sloping, the banks are in places 
very ill-defined. The bed of the river is of silt. The formation met with in 
sinking the wells for the railway bridge was, ffor three feet from the surface, 
loamy earth ; three to ten feet, sloshy blue clay ; ten to twenty-five feet, sand ; 
twenty-five to thirty feet, indurated sand in sheets ; and thirty to thirty-five 
feet, kankar and sand. The velocity at high flood is 300 feet per minute, 
the flooded stream rising to a height of 10‘44 feet above low-water level. 
In the cold season, owing to the construction of dams, the flow is hardly 
visible. 

Once a Tarai stream, the Upper Kail&s has been converted into a hill 
river by the Dcoha, which burst into it near Chorgalia, 
about forty miles north of PilibMt. It joins or rejoins 
the intruding river near Deoni in parganah Jaliftnabad. Its floods rise about 
13 feet above low-water level, and discharge 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a surface velocity of about 6J- feet per second. The mean winter discharge 
is 100 cubic feet, and the minimum 15 cubic feet per second. The banks and 
bed are similar to those of the Kichaha. 

The Lower Kailas, formed by the junction below Umariya 1 of the rivers 
Apsara and Pangaili, takes a due southerly course through 
parganahs Nawabganj and Faridpur, emptying itself into 
the East Bahgiil at Imlia, some six miles north-east of Farfdpur town. 2 It irri- 
gates, extensively, but is not navigable. The banks are alluvial, the bed is 
sandy. There are no rocks, shoals, or eddies. In time of flood silt is deposited, 
but at other times the water is clear. 

Rising in the Tar&i, the Absara or Apsard enters the Bareilly district near 
the village of Balpur in Jahanabad, and, traversing that 
parganah from north to south, enters Nawabganj, where it 
joins the Pangaili below Mandiya Chaudhari. Below the point of junction the 
united streams are known as the Lower Kailas. The Apsard is bridged on the 
Bareilly-Pilibhit and Piliblut-Richba roads. The mean cold-weather discharge 
is 10 cubic feet per second, the flood discharge 750 feet, and the minimum 
discharge 4 cubic feet per second. The banks are well defined and consist, 
like the bed, of stiff clay. Tlfb river is not navigable, but is a bountiful source 
Nawabganj. 8 From notes by Captain Tickdl, R.E. 
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of irrigation. -It is much choked with weeds. The wells sunk for the piers 
of the bridge near JahAnabad encountered boulders 16 feet below the sur- 

The Pangaili rises in a marsh or lagoon (jhil) near Bhagnera m JahAn- 
abad, and passing southwards through that parganah enters 
The Pangaili. NawAbganj. Hero it combines with the ApsarA to form 

the Lower KailAs. Like the latter, it is an irrigating but not a navigable 
stream. The Pangaili is fed by perennial springs in its bed, which is of 
clay and sand. During the drought of 1837 the thirsty cattle were driven 
from miles round to he watered at its pools. The strata bored m sinking 
the wells of the bridge on the Bareilly- Pilibhit road, near NawAbganj, 
were alternateclay and sand until, at 20 feet, boulders were met with. The 
stream is bridged also by the Pilibhi t-Ricliha road. The mean and mini- 
mum discharges of this and many other smaller brooks are much affected 
by the amount of water extracted for irrigation, or of canal water thrown 
into them for drainage. The mean discharge of the Pangaili is given at 
from 10 to 50 cubic feet a second. The water supply of the ApsarA, 1 angaili, 
and Deoraniya is regulated by the Irrigation Department. 

Quitting, in a south-westerly direction, its Tarai sources, the Lohiya 
enters parganah Pilibhit near Bhagtaniya, and empties 
The Lohiya. ; tself j nto tlie Deolia near Maihara, some thirteen miles 


north of Pilibhit town. Though its bed is of sand, and its waters far too 
scanty to be navigable, this stream is perennial. Even in summer it can 
show a depth of two feet, and a discharge sufficient to supply a small canal ; 
but its irrigating powers are at present somewhat neglected. 

The Kakra issues from a swamp in parganah Bilahri of the Tarai 
district, and entering Pilibhit near Neoria receives the 
The K4kri. Sathiya nalA on its right bank, joining the Deoha west of 

Pilibhit town. The banks are alluvial and the bed is clay. Like the Lohiya, it 
retains in summer enough water to supply a small canal. The mean cold- 
weather discharge is 30 cubic feet per second; flood discharge 1,465 cubic 


feet ; and minimum discharge 22 cubic feet 

Rising in a tank at Pauta Kalan in parganah Pilibhit, and flowing south- 
wards into Bisalpur, the Amri joins the Katna on its right 
The Amri. bank below Sikha, some six miles north-east of the town 

of Bisalpur. The banks are clearly defined and the bed is clay. Between 
PahArganj and DhunakdAra on this river are constructed irrigation dams 
which water twenty-seven villages. Fees are taken by the owners of these 


MINOR STREAMS. 




Tbe Mila. 


The Khanaut. 


villages, which pay for the construction of the dams. Being fed by springs, 
the bed is never dry. 

The Mdla rises in the swamp so named in the Puranpur forests, and 
flows through the eastern part of Pilibhft into Bisalpur. 
Here it is called the Katna; and hence it passes south- 
westwards into Shahjahanpur, receiving on its way the waters of the more 
eastern Amri. It at length disembogues into the Deoha. In the upper part 
of its course the Mdla is simply a series of deep swamps choked with reeds. 
Extensive irrigation is effected from the Katna. From a dam below Gajrauli 
the water is taken in a duct towards Deoriya. The banks of the river consist, 
of clay on one side and sand on the other. Its bed, where it has completely 
freed itself from the swamp, is of sand. 

The Khanaut is another river rising in the Puranpur forests. It quits 
that parganali to become the boundary between Bisalptir 
and the Shahjahanpur district, in which latter it ultimately 
joins the Deoha. The town of Bilsanda is situated on its right trank. In its 
upper course the Khanaut resembles the Mala, consisting of a series of reedy 
swamps ; but further down-stream the banks become clearly defined and the 
bed assumes a sandy character. It is little utilized for irrigation and is subject 
to violent floods. In its lower course the banks are high and cliff-like, recalling 
those of the Jamna near Allahabad, and suggesting the idea that the Khanaut 
was once a mightier stream than now. It has a velocity of three feet per 
second in the flooded, and of two feet per second in the cold season. The flood 
height is 12 feet. The water is of a greenish hue, except in the rains, and. 
in the cold season has a temperature of 7151F. 

Flowing due south from its sources near Main&kot in the Puranpur forests, 
The Goinati or the Gumti enters the Shahjahanpur district, quitting it to 
Gu:uti * traverse Oudh and join the Ganges on the frontier of the 

Benares and Ghazipur districts. Its course in this district resembles that of the 
Khanaut, and consists of a series of swamps all bearing the worst possible 
character for malaria. These last three rivers owe their origin to one of the 
lines of springs which here, a distance of about thirty miles from the hills, 
again come to the surface. 1 The swamps are formed in natural hollows now 
filled to a considerable depth with a black peaty-looking, spongy soil, the 
abode of divers and numerous beasts. Of these morasses the Mfild is deemed 
most deadly, and for miles round renders the country-side uninhabitable by 
mankind. 

1 On issuing from the hills many of the smaller streams are lost in the slope of shingle and- 
boulders (Bh&har) which intervenes between hills and plain. Their waters re-emerge in the 
tract which, from the extrema moisture thus imparted, is earned the Tarfci. 
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The Chuka. 


The Cluika on the east and the Khanaut and Gutnti marshes towards 
the sotith are equally fatal. Fortunately for the people 
thick belts of jungle interpose between these swamps and 
the cultivated tracts of Pilibhit and Puranpur, protecting them to some extent 
from the worst effects of the feverish exhalations. Still this portion of the 
district, surrounded and intersected as it is by swamps, is even in its most 
healthy places unhealthy for strangers. The U1 nadi, rising on the borders 
of Puranpur, becomes deadly in parganah Khotar of the Shahjahanpur dis- 
trict.. Its namo may have some connection with the word au ) which here 
means malarious fever. 

The Pairiya, a small stream rising near Rtimnagar in parganah Sarauli, 

. and passing thence into Aonla, joins the Aril near Khajiir- 

streams. d and i in the latter. 1 The Aonla road crosses it on a masonry 

bridge. The Bajha rises noar Bharatganj in Saneha and flows through that 
parganah into the Budaun district. It is crossed by a masonry bridge at 
Bhamaura on the Aonla road. The Kandfi is a small stream whioh, rising 
near Aspur in parganah Nawiibganj, falls into the East Bahgfil in parganah 
Karor. The Pilibhit road crosses it on an old masonry bridge near Sitbra in 
Nawabganj. The banks are too high to admit of much irrigation. 

The existing canals of the district are those named after the Bahgul, 
Kichaha, Kailas, and Paha rivers. In 1872-73 the first had 
a length of 108 miles, the second and third of 32 each, and 
the fourth of 13 miles. But since then the courses of the last three have been 
largely remodelled. Considerable parts of the old lines have been abandoned 
and returned to landholders, who have in most cases levelled down the banks 
and restored the land to cultivation. The Bahgfil canals, however, as yet 
remain unchanged. 

These derive their water from earthen dams at Rudrpur and Bbanpv.tr 
(Sitarganjb and masonry dams at Churaili and Girem. On 
The Babgui canal*. leaying tho Tarfii, they traverse parganahs Jahdnabad, 

Jtichha, and Naw&bganj. They include a group of small water-courses known 
as th,o Barha feeder and the Sisauna, Bhanpur, ^fakatpur, Sasenta, Churaili, 
Girem, and Ughanpur distributaries. None of these exceeds some ten feet in 
width, or three feet per second in velocity. Thoy during 1876-77 watered in 
this district some 22,175 acres. 

> From the old castle-mouod of Deokoln, just below their junction, the view up-stream i» 
highly picturesque. “ Both riverg, ,, writes Mr. Kdward Stack, “are seen in glimpses of gleaming 
water here and there as they wind through the fields which they irrigate. Bach is full to too 
brim and large enough to form a charming feature in the landscape, which is bounded on the 
north by the high walls of the old Uamnagar fortress.’' 
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Kicbaba canals. 


The Kichaha or Kichaha Dhora canals draw their chief supply from an 
earthen dam in the river Kichaha, near the village of that 
ilk. As this dam is swept away by the first floods, the 
large autumn supply of the Kichaha cannot bo utilized. The alteration of this 
canal was completed in 1876, and it has now a length of about 87 miles, in- 
cluding branches. After penetrating parganahs (Jhaumahla, Richha, K&bar, 
and part of Mfrganj, it tails into the Bakgdl and Dhora rivers north of Sh&hi. 
The distributaries which branch from the main line arc named after Tursam- 
pur, Baheri, Itajunagla, Sharifnagar, Shergarh, R&mpura, and Bahramnagar. 
The Kichaha canal watered, in 1876-77, some 24,250 acres. 

The Kailas canal is fed by a masonry dam across the Upper Kailas river, a 
few miles after its entry into the district. Hence the canal 
Kailas canal. proceeds through parganahs Jahanabad and Nawabgauj, 

discharging its surplus waters into the Lola, a water-course tributary to the 
Deoha. Its lines are mostly new, having been completed in 1873, and 
have in this district a length of about 33 miles, including branches. The 
distributaries are named after the villages in which they begin or end. Amarin, 
M&dhtipur, Sardarnagar, Magrasa, Khamaria, Nakti, Aini, and Nawadia. It 
watered in 1876-77 about 11,860 acres. 

Tapped a short distance above Nagla from the Paha, a stream of the 
Tar&i, the Paha canal appropriates the bed of the Beni, a 
Paha canal. brook by whose waters its own are slightly reinforced. 

After leaving the Tarai, it flows through the Chaumahla, Kabar, and Sirs&waa 
parganahs. Its approximate length, including branches, is 24 miles. Its dis- 
tributaries are tho Daulatpur, Gurbojh, and Chdchait rdjbalias. Its irrigation 
in this district amounted during 1876-77 to 6,340 acros. 1 Like the Kailds, 
this is a newly-aligned canal, opened in 1873. Except at tho Lanka falls on the 
Baligul canal, where a small corn-mill is worked, the water of these canals is 
nowhere used as a motive power.* 

The history of those older canals is given very fully in a “ Report on canal- 
irrigation in Rohilkhand ” by Captain W. Jones of tho Bengal Engineers, 
■whoso scheme for an Eastern Ramganga canal has been mentioned 
above. 3 Irrigation, of an unhealthy and unscientific kind was widely 
practised in Rohilkhand both before and for some time after its cession to British 
rule. The system, whose introduction is ascribed to the Rohillas, seems to have 
consisted chiefly in blocking with a dam every small stream that was too 

» Including the area watered by tho Chictiait distributary and -separately shown in the re- 
turns s From Irrigation Revenue Report, 1876-77, and notes by Major Parsons, 8.C., and 

Captain Tickell, I!.E, 9 Page 25i. The report was published at the Thomason College 

i’reis, Rurki, 1855. 
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weak to resist such treatment. 1 It is needless to say that this P™° e8S 

often water-logged the country above tbe dam, ^aTen^ in ' 

rescence of reh. Government has now been for ma y y o 

££ tbe mischief, end siting for the cmd. old system 

scientific character. The general principle, of new schemes .™-.U "™ »P«^ « 

the natural drainage lines of the country, and snpjdemenhng 

needful : (2) carying the water to irrigate the watershed, between h, risers . , 

(3) utilizing the whole of the available aopply, including t e n 

present hardly touched ; ,4, obtaining from *■ '«?. * £ 1« . 
water required for tbe thorough irrigation of the dist . J 
Sarda canal may, however, be considered in abeyance 

On tbe latest of such projects a report was published n 1871 b, P 

, J G Forbes, II. E. 2 Including, as Ins plan did, extensions 

BmTS. “ to Jaunpur, Benares, and Asamgarh, it may fairly be regard- 

ed as one of the vastest irrigation schemes of modern times Starting from head- 
works at Naoda in the Tarai, six miles above Mundiyagl.at, the canal was to 
flow southwards through Puranpur, as far as Maiadkot. H ®. r6 
to divide it into three branches— (1) the Sh&hjahdnpur, en mg 
and at tbe town of that, name ; (2) the Benares, which was to be navi ab 
throughout, and tail into the Ganges at Benares ; and (3) t e * ’ 

navigable, which, before ending at Faizabad, was to throw forth offshoots to 
Azamtrarh and Jauupur. Other rivers would of course have subsidised the cana 
with their waters. It was neither needed nor designed for irrigation in us 
district The schemo was intended chiefly for the benefit o u . a 1 
would have affected the following district, in the North-Western Prcvtucc, 
proper : ShShjahdnpnr, Allahabad, Mirz.pnr B.nar.,, Jaunpnr Azmnga, • 
and perhaps, by enhancing the supply of the Tons river, Ghazfpur. Ihe to 

cost was set down at over 383 lakhs of rupees; and the net income at from 

32 to 33 lakhs, or over 8 per cent, on the capital. 

It is extremely doubtful whether new canals in Bareilly will pay finan- 
cially ; and their effect on the health of a country whose 
average spring level is already but 11* feet below the sur- 
district. f ace j n j? e b r uary reraaius to be seen. In Sab&ranpur and 

they were familirr 1c their own country. Channe . . , broug ht the water to the surface, 

age lines stopped by earthen embankmet.ts . Th slope increased. On the 

The land was cheaply watered, and the produce, espec at y » • 8Dreat ji D g this net- 

cession of the province the Isndlords were encouraged l by *nd their 

work o! unscientific water-courses* The effect of stopping t K > injurious effect 

- affluents, combined with the backing-up of water behind each dam. had a most injurious 
on the climate.’ a J’ublishcd at the Lucknow Government rrew. 
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• Muzaffarnagar the introduction of canals has raised the Spring-level with 
results which the reports of the Sanitary Commissioner have hardly described 
as fortunate. 

Here, however, matters are already bad enough to justify the belief that 
they cannot be worsened by a careful system of irrigation. The stoppage of 
natural drainage lines by ignorant landholders continues to exert an evil 
influence on the climate and the health of the people. .Advocates of the new 
scheme point to the success which an intelligent canal system, in harmony with 
those lines, has gained in the Tardi district. There the right of Government 
to control the water-supply has been exercised. Dams have been cut through, 
streams straightened, and swamps existing up to 1858 cleared, until even 
Captain Jones would scarcely recognize the tract whose bungled irrigation 
he deplored. Should the drainage and irrigation of the Tardi further improve 
as compared with those of North Bareilly, emigration from the latter to the 
former may be expected. 


Lakes, jhils, &c. 


There are no lakes in the district, but there are several large creeks or 
discarded channels (dabri) of the Ramganga and Deoha, 
and a few large lagoons or swamps (jhil). The Lilaur 
jhil in parganah Sarauli is two miles long, forty chains broad, and ten feet 
deep. Retaining water throughout the year, it supplies a good deal of 
irrigation, but has no regular affluents. The Baluwa jhil in parganah 
Karor, 3 miles long, 275 yards broad, and 9 feet deep, is also used for 
irrigation purposes. Daulatpur jlul in parganah Faridpur is upwards of a 
mile in length, 230 yards in breadth, and 16 feet in depth. This, too, is 
never dry, and provides the neighbouring fields with a constant supply of 
water. The Jehar jhil in the same parganah has a much shallower basin, 
so that in summer, when its dry bed is cultivated, it retains water only in a few 
scattered holes. It is 413 yards long, 423 yards broad, and during the mon- 
soon, in places, 12 feet deep. It is being gradually silted up. The swamps 
of Pur&npur and Pilibhft have already been noticed. The jhils above mentioned 
are all well stocked with rohu, bosini, and other fish. Their chief vegetable 
products are a kind of wild rice called pasdi , singhdra or water-caltrop, and 
occasionally bhasenda , the edible root of the lotus. Water-fowl abound in all 
during the cold season, and none are said to be in any degree prejudicial to 
health. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway enters the district at Fatehganj 
East, in parganah Faridpur, leaving it at Jagtira in par- 
ganah Aonla. The entire length of this line within 
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Bareillv is 47-38 miles. He five station. are Fatehganj East, 22 mil., from 
Bare, 11, FatMpur> „ miles ; Bareilly itself s Baehirat- 

tranj, 10 miles west of Bareilly j and Aonla, 17 miles. 
The station named Mahmddpur is situated not in Mahmudpur of parganah 
Aonla, but in the adjoining Budaun village of Karengi. 1 » Ro . 

The principal highway, are (1) the Bareilly and Farnkhabad « Ro 
hilkhand Trunk Road, Fateligarh section, which passe 
noaJa - south-eastwards through Farid pur, quitting the district 

at Fatehganj East; (2) the Bareilly and MorMabad, or “ Rohilkkand Tran 

Road Rampur section," running north-westwards through the town of » 

, 3) ,he south-western road to Budaun and ttithras, leaving Barei y 
L and cantonments in two branches which join shortly before the united 
road crosses the Riimganga at Sardarnagar ferry ; O) the Bare, ly and 
Haini Tal road, passing northward, through the town ot Baber, ; and (5) the 
S Cffly and Pilibhit, stretching north-eastwards through Nawahgauj town, 
to „ its terminus in the capital of the Pilibhit subdivision Eucamp.ng- 
grounds for troop, are eneonntereil at Fatehganj East and Far.dpnr on the 
Irst :ld ; at Fatehganj West and Mirganj on the second , at A »mp m Zafar- 
. . on the third ; at Bhojupura, Deorauiya, and Bahen on the fourth , 

Hthanra Nawibganj i.d Pilibhit on tins fifth. The following Its d.strt- 
butes these and other highways into 1st class or metalled and bridged ; 2n 
C^s Ir mitod and bridged, bnt not metalled ; and 3rd class n, cart-track. 

with occasional culverts and bridges . 

1st class roads . 


Bareilly and Farukhabad 

v Moradabad ••• 

” IHthras, City branch ... 

„ Cantonment braneh 
f| Naini Tal 

Pilibhit 

Aonla and Budaun 


Mileage within district • 
24 * 


Total 



2nd class roads . 

Bareilly and Aonla 

, , Bisalpur 
Pilibhit and Baberi 

Shah jab an pur ••• 


Total 


21 

19 

29 

91 h 


1 Vide supra p. 14. 
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-Piliblitt and Madhu Tdnda 

Mileage 

• •• 

within district, 

19 

„ Furanpur * 

• •• 

24 

„ Sitarganj 1 


IS 

„ Barmdoo 

Ml 

15 

f M almft ... 

o. 

13 

„ Neoria IIusAinpur 


14 

SUahi and Shishgarh (branching from Bareilly- 
Moradabad road) ... 

21 

Bisalpur and Khinlaganj 2 ... 

... 

9 

„ Bamroli 



„ Deoria ... 

... 

14 

,, Farfd pur ... 

... 

17 

Bhamora and Aonla 


10 

Baheri and Shahi ... 

ot 

20 

„ Chachait ... 

••* 

10 

Farid pur and Khudaganj ... 

... 

« 

Nawabganj and Barkhera 

... 

IS 

LAlpur, Madhu-T&nda, and Gunchai ... 

••• 

12 


Total 

251 ^ 


.The classification here shown is not unlikely to bo affected by the relief 
works open during last year’s dearth (1878). Much of the work then under- 
taken remains unfinished, and if carried to completion may alter completely 
the class of several roads. The list does not include tho numerous cross- 
country tracks from village to village or the roads within the larger towns,. 
On the former repairs are never wanted, and the lattor are repaired with 
the proceeds of a municipal income or a house-tax. It will be noticed that 
the lines connecting headquarters with the tahsili towns of Aonla and Bisalpur 
are unmetulled. Aonla parganah and its neighbour Sarauli are indeed worse 
provided with communications than any other portion of tho district. The 
northern half of that district is, however, so intersected by a net-work of 
streams and water-courses that tho downpour of the rains renders traffic on 
all except the few bridged roads next to impossible. A tramway along the road 
to Pilibhit has more than once been proposed. Objections have been found in 
the fact that the bullocks of a native cart travel just in front of the wheels, 
and would therefore lame themselves on the tram ; but .tramways no more 
than railways are intended for native carts. It is probable that a light railway 
will ultimately connect Bareilly with Pilibhit. The project is ready when the * 
fuuds are forthcoming. 

1 In the Tarai district. 
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5 In Fliahjahanpur. 
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Here are the distances by road from Bareilly of the principal towns and 


villages 


Targanah. 

Town or Tillage. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Parganah, 

Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Aonla 

... 

Aonla 


17 

Mirganj 

Dunka 

• 41 

23 

Balia 

• •• 

Balia 

»•« 

13 

Ditto 

Haldi 

• • • 

26 

Bisalpur 


Barkhera 

... 

32 

Ditto ... 

Sh&hi 

• as 

17 

Ditto 


Bamroli 

... 

36 

Nawabganj ... 

Baraur 

lit 

22 

Ditto 

... 

Bilsanda 

... 

33 

Ditto 

Hafizganj 

• •• 

14 

Ditto 

•• • 

Bisalpur 

... 

24 

Ditto 

NawfcbjjanJ 

• •• 

19 

Chauinahla 


Baheri 

••• 

29 

Ditto ... 

Senthal 

tat 

16 

Faridpur 

Mt 

Bhuta 

... 

12 

Pilibhit 

Pilibhit 

... 

30 

Ditto 

• •• 

Faridpur 


!4 

Pdranpur 

Madhu Tfinda 

... 

69 

Ditto 

,,, 

Fatehganj 

East, 

24 

Ditto ... 

Neoria 

• •• 

42 

Ditto 


Tisua 

IM 

20 

Ditto 

Puranpur 

Ml 

64 

Jahdnabad 


Amaria 

!•« 

36 

Richha ... 

Deorania 

... 

19 

Ditto 


Jahanabad 


27 

Ditto 

Hiehha 

... 

27 

Ditto 


Khamaria 

... 

24 

Saneha 

Aliganj 

• • • 

10 

Ribar 


Kabar and 

Sher- 

21 

Ditto 

Baeharatganj 

Ml 

11 



garh. 



Ditto ... 

Bbamora 

aa. 

14 

'Karor 


Bharaulia 

• »* 

7 

Ditto 

Gaini 

• '.* 

8 

Ditto - 


Bhojupura 

... 

11 

Sarauli 

Hardaspur 

Ml 

26 

Ditto 


Uhaubari 


6 

Ditto ... 

Piyas 

III 

28 

Ditto 

• M 

Fatehganj 

West, 

12 

Ditto **• 

R6mnagar 

• M 

23 

Ditto 

til 

Bathaura 

••• 

9 

l ittO MS 

Parauli 

• ft 

28 

Mirganj 

• • • 

Mirganj 

... 

21 

Ditt:> 

Shiupuri 

• a* 

28 






Sirsawan ... 

Shishgarh 

• f • 

31 


The south of the district is well bridged as compared with the north ; 


but even in the south are few bridges oonspicuous for 
Bridges. their size or construction. The finest beyond all com- 

parison is the railway bridge spanning the IMmganga a few miles south-west 
-of Bareilly, and this is a structure that would do credit to any position. Built 
©f iron girders resting on round brick piers, it has 35 spans of 5 6 feet each 
and one of 72. Its total waterway is 2,032 feet, and its total cost amounted 
to R8. 8,26,222. At its north-eastern corner is a bungalow occupied by the 
railway official in charge. 1 Several comparatively insignificant bridges have 
survived since the days of native rule. Those across the Aril and East 
Bahgul have been already mentioned. The extreme narrowness of those 
over the Sankha and Nakatia, on the Rohilkhand Trunk Road, seems to show 
that they also were standing in ante- British times. The following statement® 

1 This bridge was designed by the late Messrs. Keppel and Lovell, C. EE., and constructed 
by Messrs. Q. Woodbridge and F. WaltOD, C. EE. * Kindly supplied by Mr. A. II. Mac- 

kefizie, C. E., District Engineer. 
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roads. i : /SIT 

shows the nature of the crossings where the principal roads are encountered 
by streams r — 


Name of road. 


I.— Metalled and 
bridged roads. 

Bareilly and Bath-]Ramganga 
ras Hoad. 


River. 


Means of transit. 


Ditto ... 

Rohilkhand Trunk 
Road, Fatehgarh 
section. I 

Ditto 

Rohilkhand Trunk 
Road, Rampur| 
section. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Bareilly and Naini 
Tal Road. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ' 

Bareilly and Pili-| 
bbit Road. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Bajha 

Nakatia 


Bahgul 

Deoraniya 


Sankha 


Pontoon bridge and 
ferry. 

Masonry bridge .. 
Ditto 


...'Ferry 

... I Masonry bridge 


Ditto 


Budaun and Aonla] 
Road. 

Ditto 

//.*— Raised and 
briJqed but un» 
metalled roads. 
Pilibhft and Madho-| 
tanda 2nd class; 
Road. 

Ditto 

Pilibhit and Shah 
jahinpur Road wd| 
Bfaalpur. 


Kichaha or Western 
Bahgul. 

Dhakra Bakra 

Deoraniya at Bhojd 
pura. 

Gora at Deorania; 
village. 

Narahat Kanmau... 

Dhora Nadi at Gar- 
warah. 

Andballa Nadi at 
Amdanda. 

Nakatia 

Kandu 

Bahgul 

Pangaili 

Apsara 

Deoha river 


Nawdb Nadi 
Choya Nala 


Katna 


Mala 

Senda 


Bridge of boats and; 
ferry. 

Ditto 

Masonry bridge 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Girder bridge 

Masonry bridge 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
By boat during rains| 
and in dry season 
by boat bridge. 
Wooden bridge 

Masonry bridge 


Wooden bridge 

Ditto 
.[Masonry bridge 


Flooded 
season . 


Dry 
season , 


Feet Feet 
2,500 20 ] 


200 

1,200 


1,300 

300 


200 j 

j 

500 

500 ] 

190 

50 

60 ] 

94 

sol 

S8o| 

336 

136 

408 

140 

5,000 

80 

60 


200 | 


i,ooo; 

240 


10| 

11 


10 


14 


7 

si 

11 

21 


7 - 6 ] 

17 


Feet Feet| 
300 | 6 


100 

301 


20 


75 


75 

92 

30 

40 

60 

20 


10 

6 

30 

12 ; 

96 , 


Character 

of 


Clay 

and 

sand. 

Do. 

Sand. 


Do. 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Clay. 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Do. 

Clay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sand. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Clay. 

Clay 

and 


t 


Sand. 


Do. 

Do, 


Do. 

Do.< 


Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 


De. 

Do.- 

Clay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sand. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Clay. 

Clay 
— and 
sand, j sand. 

Sand. I Sand. 


Do. 

Do. 


D to 
Do. 
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Flooded 

Dnj 

Character 




season. 

season. 

of 

Name of road. 

River. 

Means of transit. 

ja 

rl 

a 

CJ 

JC 

eL 

-G 

i 

<u 

A 

o. 

M 

a 

» 'J 





Q 

& 

Q 

PQ 

! « 

] I.— Raised and 
bridged but u/t- 
metnlUd roads — 
(concluded). 
Bareilly and Bisal- 

Nakatia 

Ferry 

Feet 

2,2CO 

I 

Feet 

12 

Feet 

12 

Feet 

6 

Sand 

Sand. 

pur Road. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Habgul 

1 Kailas 
;I,Voha 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

By boat during rains 
j and by beat bridge 

20 

1,3140 

6,300 

13 

16 

19 

! 75 
125 
250 

1 

3-10 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Bareilly and Aonlajliumganga 

Read* j 

Ditto ... ! Aril 

fthahi and Shiah- Kiebahn or Western 
garh Road. j Bahgfil. 

i 

J in dry season. 
Pontoon bridge and 
| bridge of boats 
| and ferry. 

: Masonry bridge ... 
Ferry in rains and 
| ford in dry sea- 
j son. 

2,580 

300 

600 

20 

10 

14 

300 

I 

I 

! 30 

<6 

6 

4 

3 

Clay 

and 

•and. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


“The meteorological phenomena of the district, and notably those 
Meteorology and attendant on the rainy season, are largely influenced by 
climate. its proximity to the Himalayas and the Tarai to the north. 

Indeed, the Oudh tarai to the eastward, lying as it does almost in the direct 
course of the south-east monsoon towards Bareilly (for the winds are hero 
directed by the line of the hills into a course nearly due east) contributes not 
a little to determine our climate. Bareilly city itself and all the northern 
parganahs are fully within the limits of the heavier storms of the hills, and 
the rainy season consequently commences a few days earlier and terminates 
a little later than in the districts more to the south, while the cold weather is^ 
of rather longer duration. The climate may therefore be termed Sub-Hima- 
layan, and presents the corresponding features of dampness, moderate heat, 
and partial immunity from violent hot winds, which rarely blow after sunset 
and are never prolonged through the night. They usually commence to blow 
towards the middle or end o£ April, and last with frequent intermissions of 
east winds until early in June. Usually in the first fortnight of May there 
are storms, sometimes accompanied by rain, wdiich temporarily lower the 
temperature. Early in June the west winds are displaced by southerly 
breezes, clouds gradually collect, and violent storms succeeded by The regular 
rains reduce the day temperature from 95° to 85°F. From. this time till the 
middle of August is enjoyable weather. . The breaks in the rains at this time 
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fire showery, cloudy, windy days, admitting of open-air exercise all day long. 
From the middle of August to the end of September the weather is'closo t 
windless, and steamy, with occasional heavy rain, and the days and nights 
are oppressively hot. Gradually the temperature lessens till, from the second 
week of October, a camp life in tents becomes tolerable, and from the begin- 
ning of November to the end of March the weather is unsurpassable. Clear 
bright days, and nights exceedingly cold from sunspt to 10 a, M., render the 
large camp fires exceedingly enjoyable up to the first or second week in March. 
About Christmas time, and again at the end of January, there are two or 
three days of heavy rain, effectually irrigating the cold-weather crops. Occa- 
sionally there are heavy mists or fogs (koer) which come on during the night 
and last sometimes as late as noon. These are considered very injurious to 
the spring crops, in which they produce rust (ratha).” 1 

Except in Puranpur, and especially in such parts of that parganah as 
lie between Cliuka and Sarda, the climate of the district may be pronounced 
good for its latitude and elevation. The villages of the excepted tract are but 
partially inhabited, owing their cultivation to dwellers in less malarious parts 
of the parganah. Their sowing with rice completed, the fields are deserted, 
to bo revisited only when the crop is ripe. Fever is endemic in these parts. 
To tho feverish exhalations of the Mdla swamp are attributed much of the 
sickness so prevalent in the country between Khahaut and Katna rivers. 
Though rents in the adjoining Piliblnt nearly double those obtaining in 
Puranpur, no emigration streams from former to latter. A well-justified dread 
of febrile pains deters colonists from passing eastwards across the Mala. The 
further west and south, the better the climate ; and that of Pilibhit itself is 
therefore one of the least healthy in the district. Jabanabad, Richba, and 
Baheri are all more or less insalubrious, the less being represented by the last, 
and the more by the first of thoso pargannhs. The fact is easily explained by 
the moisture of tho soil, and the neighbourhood of the Tarai and Pdranpur 
swamps ; but in Baheri bad drinking water is said to assist these evils. The 
yellow skin, enlarged spleens, and stunted stature of the inhabitants testify 
that either air or water is at fault. 

In Bareilly, as in Gorakhpur, the extensile forest-clearings of later years 
have produced their natural effect ; such reclamation must ultimately tend to 
raise temperature while reducing rainfall. If “ garrulous old age” may be 
trusted, the precipitation has within living memory become noticeably less. 

1 Settlement Report, whose remark* are partly based on notes by Mr. A. S. Harrisen, t'rinoi- 
pal of the now extinct Bareilly College. It might have been added, that the frosts of winter 
nights arc surprisingly sharp. Mr. Stack mentions that during the Christmas week of 1878-7$ 
» pool in the grove where he was encamped froze an eighth of an inch thick. 
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The clouds which in the youth 6f the present elders swept low, almost touch- 
ing the rooves and the tree-tops, now sail aloft; while floods have in spite of 
decreasing rainfall become more sudden. It may be prophesied that, with the 
gradual disappearance of the woodland, the climate will more and more nearly 
approximate to that of the extreme north-western districts and the Panj&b. 
Such changes would of course re-act upon and modify the nature of the 
cultivation. 

In the following table are exhibited the chief atmospheric phenomena, 
as observed at Bareilly in 1877 (north latitude 28° 22' 9" ; east longitude 79° 


26' 38" ; height of barometer cistern above sea-level, 570 feet). 
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January ... 

29 421 

29*528 

57 *8 

69-8 

58 

66 

2*10 

1*65 

0-65 

0 05 

0-36 


0 04 

February, 

29*363 

29449 

63 4 

58 5 

52 

64 

0 9 

1 05 

0*10 

0-8 0 

2-35 

... 

0*84 

March ... 

29-263 

29 321 

73 1 

71 6 

43 

66 

... 

1*05 

0 55 

0-65 

* . * 

034 

1-71 

April 

29 154 

29*250 

83*4 

80*3 

32 

41 

1*20 

0 10 

... 

.*• 

... 

091 

0*47 

May 

29*<3I 

29 104 

89*9 

88‘9 

33 

32 

210 

0*95 

0 95 

0 30 

0 23 

0*68 

049 

Jnne 

28*928 

28 986 

9 1*8 

92*3 

49 

44 

10*75 

1060 

0*45 

7*65 

2-60 

1*42 

2-25 

July 

28-926 

28945 

86*2 

893 

73 

56 

20*15 

1 7 35 

17*80 

14*20 

28-53 

11*27 

5 66 

August ... 

29*003 

28*993 

85 6 

911 

74 

51 

' 615 

9*15 

4*85 

10*10 

16 93 

7 96 

2 44r 

September, 

29105 

29*124 

83-9 

90 0 

72 

40 

2*20 

5 35 

9*46 

21 75 

6 53 

4*90 

|M 

October ... 

29 275 

29 345 

77*4 

77*7 

56 

69 


... 

M , 

... 

0 02 

1-59 

5 96 

November, 

29-403 

29*414 

67*9 

71*2 

49 

51 


... 

... 

• ft# 

Ml 


0*01 

December, 

29 451 

29 465 i 

60*1 

60 3 

56 

72 

1*85 

0 25 

... 

• •ft 

007 

Mft 

887 

Total ... 

•ft# 

... 

... 


... 

... 

47*45 

47*50 

34 70 

55*51 

57-51 

2907 

23*7$ 


P A. K T I I. 

Products of the District, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral. 

For the sportsman Bareilly has far less charm than the district last des- 
Animal kingdom, cribed. 1 I^the wilder parts of Ptiranpur, as for instance 
Wild beasts. along the Mfild swamp, the tiger and the leopard are per- 

haps habitual residents. But elsewhere in the district they are mere tourists, 
limiting their rambles to the streamsides of a few northern parganahs and the 
stunted woodlands of Bisalpur. Even in the Pilibhit tahsfl the damage- 
done by them is small ; and their raids on cattle are forgiven in consideration- 

1 Bijoor. 
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of their services against the husbandman’s more serious enemies — the wild 
boar and the deer. The depredations of these graminivorous pests extend, 
both in Pilibhit and Bisalpur, for a mile or two outside the edge of the forest. 
Within that limit Mr. Moens has seen crops of young wheat which, carelessly 
watched, looked as if herds of cattle had been driven through them in the 
night. The best way of obtaining a shot is to stalk along the skirt of the 
wood just before daybreak, and thus intercept the deer as they return from 
their nightly trespass on the neighbouring fields. The deer of the district, in- 
cluding in that term antelope, belong chiefly to the p6ra (Axis porcinus), 
chital (Axis rnacnlatus), and nilgai (Portax pictus ) varieties. There are no sSm- 
bhar nor barking-deer, and the presence of the ravine-deer is doubtful ; but 
the swamp-deer (Rucervus Duvancellii ) is still found in the north and east of 
Pilibhit tahsil. Within the last ten years 6ne or two wild buffaloos (Bubalus 
urni) have strayed westwards across the Sarda, to be shot in Puranpur . 
Hares are fairly plentiful amid the grass of the dhak jungles. Of wild beasts 
that are not game the jackal and the wolf are perhaps most conspicuous. Both 
are respected as pet dogs of the goddess Kali, and as such are rarely molested. 
The superstition is strongest in the case of the wolf, whom, in spite of the 
rewards set on his head, it is deemed extremely unlucky to kill. To the 
Gosain cemetery at Sayyidpur are summoned daily, by the sound of the conch, 
some fifteen or twenty jackals, who receive the remnants of the Gosdin’s 
acanty repast. Rewards for the slaughter of dangerous animals aro fixed at 
the same rate as in Bijnor. 1 For the destruction of the snakes, which are 
more than usually numerous, no reward is offered. The average number of 
persons killed during the past five years by savage beasts or reptiles was 22o*4 
yearly; the figures being 275 in 1873, 193 in 1874, 223 in 1875, 204 in 1876, 


Birds. 


and 232 in 1877. 

Few of the birds found elsewhere in the plains of the North-Western 
Provinces, and detailed in the introduction to another vo- 
lume, 2 are wanting here. The principal game-birds are 
black and grey partridge, quail, sand-grouse, jungle-cock, peafowl, geese, 
ducks, teal, snipe, and (in Pilibhit) florican. Swarms of wildfowl frequent in 
winter the Ramganga. Amidst the steamy heat #f the rains, the cry of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo sometimes recalls memories of more pleasant seasons in another 
climate. The monstrous beak and peculiar flight of the dhanes or grey hornbill 
(Mtniceros bicornis) are an occasional sight in well- wooded parts of the country, 

1 Id 0 «*,‘for full-grown tigers and leopards, Rs. 10 and 6 respectively ; for the cube of these 
animals, Rs.3 and a respectively ; for a female Rs. 5, and for a male wolf R|. 3.* Supra 
p. 963. 8 IV., xvii., It. The Ondh Gazetteer (II., 164, 158) gives a complete list of 

353 species for the neighbouring district of Kheri. 
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Fish. 


Domestic cattle. 


The list of fish already given 1 for the adjoining district of Budaun wilt 
serve also for this. The niahaser ( Barbus mosal) is when 
obtainable the best eating ; but the rohu carp and anwdri 
mullet are plentiful as well as tasty. The creeks (dubri) and old channels 
of the Ramganga and Deoha are full of rohu ( Labcos rohita), bosini (species 
unverified), and other fish. 

The cattle used for purposes of husbandry are chiefly bred in the dis- 
trict or imported from the Tardi : but a few are bought 
at fairs from Mewatis and Grujars, who have conveyed them, 
in most cases by theft, from the west. Tho Pilibhffc subdivision is visited in 
winter by a class of drovers known as Hadias. Coming from Gorakhpur and 
Eastern Oudh, they erect temporary sheds in the Tardi, and purchase for 
export large numbers of young cattle. Some Hdnsi bulls were once im- 
ported by Government. But tho local breeders, ever suspicious of novelty, 
employed them little, and the dank climate of Piliblnt disagreed with them. 
Tho cattle of the district remain therefore, as before, a small and puny breed, 
quite unfit for deep ploughing, or any similar improvements. It can merely 
be said of them that they are not below the average of other districts; that 
they suffice for the shallow ploughing in vogue, and that they work well 
on often insufficient fodder. Some statistics, taken in Piliblnt at the census 
of 1865, showed that tahsil to possess 93,315 cows, 98,878 bullocks, 17,449 
buffalo cows, and 2,426 bull buffaloes. The proportion of cattle to population 
was therefore 7 to 9 as against 1 to 5 in Great Britain ; but it must be re- 
membered that the agriculture of tho latter country uses, instead of cattle, 
horses or steam. Here as there the cows are reserved for dairy or breeding 
purposes ; but here the males are harnessed for work in their fourth year. A 
good bullock is said to last from 11 to 12 years, and a bull buffalo from 9 to 
10. The average cost of a good pair of plough bullocks is from Rs. 18 to 22, 
and of plough butfaldes from Rs. 15 to 18. 2 Tho price of labouring cattle 
has doubled in the past fifteen years. The increase is attributed partly to the 
prevalence of rinderpest and partly to the increased demand and diminished 
pasturage caused by the extension of cultivation. 

The diet of village cattle^s thus described by Mr. Moens : — “ The cows 
and calves get nothing except what -they can pick up 
about the fields. From Chait to the middle of Sdwan 
the bullocks get five sers of Ihiisa 8 a day, besides what they can pick 
up in the stubble fields. They also get a little Malt or oil-cake, about half 

1 Supra, p, 21. 5 The buttocks used for drawing wheeled vehicles are, as a ruts, 

much more expensive. 5 Chaff or chopped straw. 
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a ser per day. During the rains there is ample grazing for them on the 
Tresh grass, and they require nothing extra, but a little salt about twice a 
month. At the middle of Aghan the grass begins to run short, and they 
get four bundle (plxlds) of green fodder {charri) a day till the end of Aghan > 
from that time till Chait they either get charri or rice-straw; while work- 
ing at the sugar-mills they get into very good condition from the green leaves 
of the cane and the odd bits they manage to pick up. In Ph61gun, besides- 
the rice-straw, they get all the green stuff which is weeded from the spring, 
crops; and in the khddir they get chaapatta, 1 a kind of weed something like 
clover, which grows in the wheat fields, and is a most excellent fodder. The 
chaupatta in a local biglia of wheat is generally worth near the city about 
one and a half rupee, but in thq dry season of 1869-70 it rose to three rupees- 
A /era ( Vida sativa ) is another weed, which is carefully picked as fodder. At 
the end of the rains some of the villages send all their superfluous cattle to 
graze in the forests to the north and north-east of tho district, under* the 
charge of two or three herdsmen ( narha ). They get as narhdi one kacha 
maund of grain for each buffalo, and fifteen kacha sers for each cow for every 
syc months.” 

Even in Piliblnt, tho district breeds few sheep or horses. Horse-breeding 
is now confined chiefly to the R&mganga basin, where wide stretches of grass,, 
and in some places the clover-liko weed just mentioned, 
afford excellent pasturage. At Khalpur in this tract are 
two Government stallions, one an Arab and one an English horse ; and all 
along the river one meets with the brood-maros for which Rohilkhand is still 
famous. The breeders are chiefly Rajputs and Ahars ; and it is to a member 
of the former race that the Government stallions are entrusted. Strong young 
horses can be bought for Rs. 250 each. At the Bareilly horse-show, held in 
1879, several mares and fillies from the R&mganga flats obtained prizes. But 
horsebreeding in this district is not what it used to be. 

Quitting the animal for the vegetable kingdom, we must limit ourselves 
Vegetable king- to some brief, account, of cultivated trees and crops. The 
3b0M * forest trees are those of Budaun and Bijnor, 2 and the forests 

themselves have ahove received their measure of notice. 3 

By cultivated trees are meant those grown in the groves and orehffi’ds 
which relieve so picturesquely the fatness of the district 
landscape. In almost every village two or three such 
plantations supply the people with wood and fruit, the wandering official 
with a camping-ground, and the cattle with a refuge from the fierce glare 

1 Literally «• Quaterfoil .” a Supra pp. 22-25, 255-65, * Pari I, «« Foreiti,” 
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of Ihe summer noon. The trees belong chiefly to the mango (Mangi/era 
indtca), jdman (Eugenia jambolana) y gular-fig (Ficus glomerata ), semal (Bom* 
lap Malabarieum ), and shisham (Dalbergia sissoo) varieties. Except in the 
neighbourhood of largo towns, the fruit is rarely reserved by the landlord, 
bujj is picked by any of the villagers who care to eat it. The mangoes 
thus gathered are a great boon to the poor in years of distress, when even 
the stones of the fruit are collected and ground down for food. The wood 
of the tree itself is used chiefly as material for sugar-mills and agricultural 
implements or as fuel for wedding bonfires. From the jaman also is obtained a 
fruit much relished by natives and flying-foxes, and a timber which, though not 
excellent, is useful in many ways. The shade of its polished leaves is safer, 
if not so dense as that of the mango. Its elastic boughs threaten, during the 
roughest tempests of April, no danger to the person benoath them. But a 
storm, whites the authority last quoted, “sometimes makes wild work in an 
old mango grove, uprooting and snapping the trees as if they were reeds.” 
The gdlar and pipal (Ficus religiosa ) figs are equally treacherous. Groves are 
often surrounded by a lofty hedge of bamboos, which in this district thrive luxu- 
riantly. The finest bamboo plantation is that at Sayyidpur near Baheri. Here 
bamboos are planted in regular rows over a space of about 300 yards by 100, 
and form a succession of aisles which are pillared on either side, and vaulted 
overhead, by clusters of interarching stems. Amongst them at one end nestles 
the cell and graveyard of some Hindu devotees (Gos&ins), who, aftor death, 
are buried sitting in a layer of salt. Other fine groves may be seen at Deoria, 
Bisalpur, Aonla, Sarauli, Shuhi, and Fatehganj, East; Sakras and Chitonian in 
Baheri, and Kuandanda in Faridpur ; and in the northern suburbs of Bareilly 
city. The grove at Fatehganj was tho first whose “noble laurel-like shade” 
sheltered Heber on his tour through the district. It was then (1824) thirty-six 
years old, 1 but is still flourishing. 

The opening of* the railway has increased the demand for wood. The 
Demand for wood closing of Government forests in neighbouring districts, 
reducing groves. and ^he g ran t to Nepal of the Tar6i woodlands beyond the 
* Sarda, have limited its supply. And old groves have suffered from these 
causes a havoc which it will require many long years to repair. Sentiment 
has not sufficed to preserve them, regarded though they be by Hindds with a 
feeling almost amounting to affection. It is still deemed hardly respectable to 
fell a grove without planting another in its stead. But had not Government, 
with wise foresight, exempted their sites from assessment, there is little 
liin^Vof ^°' lrne ^ " °’ cr broa 4 Hindustan’* sultry mead, o’er bleak Almora'a 
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doubt tKat within ¥ few years cultivation would have taken the place ef 
trees ; that the district would have lost its chief ornaments, and the climate and 
rainfall changed greatly for the worse. The area found under 'groves at seta 
tlement was 50,215 acres, whereof 6,767 acres lie within the Pilibhft sub-divi- 
sion. The latter area supported 154,087 fruit-bearing, and 29,161 other trees. 

The cultivated crops may, as before, 1 bo divided into those of the autumn 
and those of the spring harvest. The following list, 
based on settlement statistics, maintains that division, 
and shows the proportion in which each crop is raised. But the manner 
in which the proportion is expressed differs for the two great divisions 
of the district. The column for Bareilly proper shows what percentage 
of the total area of both harvests the crop in question occupies ; 
that for the Pilibhit sub-division, what percentage of the area of each harvest. 
Thus, in Bareilly proper, sugarcane occupies 5*664 per cent, of the total area, 
883,993 acres, cultivated for both harvests ; while in Pilibhit it occupies 9*715 
per cent, of the fields sown for the autumn harvest only. The form of the 
tables in the Pilibhit settlement report forbado the calculation of a uniform 
percentage for the whole district. 

Rain-crops , or crops of the autumn harvest ( kliarif )> 






Percentage of thb total 

CULTIVATION, 


Crop. 

Botanical namt. 

Of both har 
vests iu Bareil- 
ly proper. 

Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 

f Land actually sown 
[ with the crop. 
Sugarcane < Land prepared for 
(i ikh ) 1 next year’s crop 

L ( pandra ). 

Vegetables and other garden 
crops (tarkari) ... 

| Saccharum officinarum 

i 

j“ 5*664 

1 

3 2C7 

0 932 

9 715 

2 502 

0*647 

Cotton ••• ... 

Gossypium herbaceum 


3*844 

1-317 

Hemp (son) 

Maize or Indian-com ( makka ) 

Cannabis sativa ... 


* 0 177 

0 055 

Zea mays ... 


4*784 

0*21f 

Rices ( dhdn ) ... 

Oryza sativa 


21 928 

69*720 

Bdjra millet 

Penicillaria spicata ... 


17*069 

9274 

Jodr do . 

( for grain ) 

J for cattl e - > 

Hotcus sorghum 


5 421 

0*209 

Kodon 

(,f odder (c karri) J 
ditto 

Paspalum frumentaceum ... 


1892 

6*841 

Afandua 

ditto ... 

Eleusine coracana ... 


0068" 

010|* 

Hhdm&kh 

ditto 

Oplismenus colonus ... 


0 873 

0 349 

Kanuni or kukni ditto ... 

Panicum Italicum .. 


0 004 

0*00l 

Chana 

ditto 

„ Miliaceum ... 

, 

0*001 

1 *** 
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Rain-crops, or crops of the autumn harvest (khatif ) — (concluded). 


Crop. 


Indigo (nil) 

Urd or mdsh 
Moth . 

Mung } pulses 

Arhctr 
Lobiya 

Til ... 

Waternut ( singhdra ) 
Pineapple ( ana*ds ) 

Munj grass 
Tobacco ( tambaku ) 
Mustard (rai) 


Percentage of the total 
CULTIVATION. 


Botanical name. 

Of both har- 
vests in Bareil- 
ly proper. 

Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 

Indigofera finctoria 


0*047 

... 

l Phaseotus radiatus 


1*191 

7*595 

j u aconitifolius 


0*461 

f 264 

< ,, nun go 


0 064 

0 243 

j Cajan usjlavus 


0-448 


f DoUchos sinensis 


0 004 

0-035 

Sesamum orientate 


0 0'6 

0182 

Trapa bispinosa 


0 004 

0001 

Saccharum munj a 


... 

0*009 

Nicotialfa tabacum 



001 If 

Brassica campestris 


Ml 

0.863 


Spring crops ( rabi ). 


Crop. 


Wheat ( gihUn ) ... 

Gram (chana) ... 

Do. ( kasa ) 

Barley (jau) ... 

Mixed wheat and barley (goji) 
or wheat and gram (gochna) .. 
Mixed barley and gram, or bar- 
ley, gram, and peas ( bijra ) ... 
Garden crops and tobacco ... 
Melons, musk and water (khar- 
b&za and tarbuza ) 

Oats (jai) 

Masur pulse 
Arhar do. ... 

JSehun ••• ••• 

Yea* (mat tar) 

Linseed (alsi or tisi) ... 

Mustard ( sarson and laid) ... 
Safflower ( kusum ) ... 

Aniseed (ajwain) «« ••• 

Kondher rice ... ••• 

Corfander (dhattya) • • 



Percentage of totai. 

CULTIVATION. 

Botanical name. 

Of both har- 
vests in Bareil- 
ly proper. 

Of spring 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 

Triticum vulgare 

23*401 

65-676 

Cicer arietinum 

3*692 

10 463 


0 039 

0 260 

IJordeum hexastichon 

1*857 

7*825 

... 

0 957 

6 532 


1*367 

0*671 

Cucumis melo and C. vulga- 

0 026 

0 174 

ris 

0*080 

0*222 

A vena sativa 

0*015 

... 

Ervvtm lens 

0 428 

2641 

Cajanus flavus 

. •- 

0*111 

0 005 

... 

Pisum sativum 

0084 

0*088 

Linum usitatissimum 

0*395 

1*025 

Brassica campestris 

0*048 

0*375 

Carthamus tinctorius 

Ml 

... 

Ptychotis ajwain 

0 008 

... 

Oryza sativa 

.«« 

Coriandrum sativum 

... 

... 


The principal crops are, then, for the kharif haryest rice, bajra, sugar- 
cane, cotton, and maizo ; for the rabi harvest, wheat, gram, barley, and their 
combinations. It will be remarked that tobacco and mustard appear as 
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both spring and autumn crops in.Pilibhit, Arliar, which figures amongst 
the spring crops of that sub-division, is sometimes classed as an autumn growth, 
but, as observed above, 1 it occupies the ground during both,' seasons, and can 
be called the special property of neither. The absence of a poppy orop. is notice- 
able in the returns for both Pilibbit and Bareilly proper; but poppy' is large- 
ly grown in the Aonla and Faridpur iahsils. Of the 883,993 acres already 
mentioned as cultivated in the latter tract, 149, 768 acres are tilled for both harvests. 
Such land is here called dosdhi; and the spring crop grown thereon after the 
garnering of its autumn predecessor is known as the dosdhi rabid' About a 
quarter of the kharif area is thus resown for the rabi harvest ; and about a 


third of the rabi* outturn is supplied by kharif lands thus resown. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are raised from land which has lain lallow throughout the 
autumn, and are named by way of distinction the purdl rabi. From the cal- 
culations of the above list dosahi crops have been excluded; but in kind they 
differ little or nothing from their purdl contemporaries. China, or chena, which 
will be remembered as an autumn millet, shows again in the dosahi sowings. 
But no other spring crop is reaped exclusively from dosahi lands. The whole 
area under spring crops, purdl and dosahi combined, is to the area of the autumn 


harvest as 73 to 100. 

From the crops we pass to their methods of cultivation and outturn. 

Method of culti- The former, a long but not uninteresting subject, should 
ration. Lire stock. ]j e prefaced by a brief description of the farmer’s stock-in- 
trade. His live-stock has been to some extent described already. A yoke of 
plough cattle may be broadly said to cost him Rs. 20 and last him for eight 
years. If bullocks, the yoke will drag the plough for six hours at a spell ; 
if buffaloes, for one-fourth less that time. In the course of their task the 
bullocks will turn up over two (local) bighds of clayey, and from 2 J to 3 bighda 
of light soils. The buffaloes, in their shorter term of labour, can plough but 
bighds of stiff and two of light land. The area which can be properly tilled 
by a° two-bullock plough is about 4-7 acres, by a three-bullock plough 6'2 
acres, and by a four-bullock plough 9-3 acres. Settlement records assign, to 
the whole district a total of 145,203 ploughs, and the average cultivated area 
per plough is therefore 8 01 acres. In the eastern parganahs the number of 
male cattle per plough is 3 33 ; but in this calculation calves are included. The 
western parganahs show a somewhat higher average. When reduced throngl* 
want of cattle to use hoe instead of plough or harrow, the cultivator can keep 


i P 26 Budaun notice." s We have seen that in Bijnor its usual name i* dofasli. 

Mr Stack remarks that the same word i9 in general use here, and that the term dosahi is often 
limitaS to land sown with spring crops after tea ring autumn rtce. 
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but seven local bights, or little more than one acre, in tillage. The well-to-dd 
cattle-owner pays his ploughman (kali) 1 a wage which varies much from place 
to plade. In Aonla that wage is one-sixth of the produce 5 a second labourer, 
if a second is employed, getting from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 a month. In Richha 
and Faridpur the ploughman’s remuneration is Rs. 2 a month or 20 local maunds 
of grain ; in Nawabganj a slightly higher sum of money, plus a blanket and 
a pair of shoes yearly ; and in Kabar and Sirs&wan Rs. 2 per month. When 
paid in kind the wage is called bhdnta , and the labourer who receives it a 
bdjiddr. 

Of the plough itself, which differs nothing from the implement used else- 
where in the North-Western Provinces, an illustrated 
Implements. description has been given in the Mainpuri notice. 2 For 

drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube (nal or bd?is), with a broad wooden cup at its 
mouth, is attached to the sole or boot ( parhai ) of the plough ; and the cup is 
fed with seed which descends thence into the furrow. I11 preparing the ground 
for sugarcane, the furrows are widened by two mould-boards fastened behind 
the share. A thin bamboo goad ( paina ), with a sharp nail (ardi) at one end 
and a twisted leather lash (santa) at the other, is used to encourage the cattle. 
To gather tho weeds, or pulverize the soil when caked by rain, a heavy rako 
(khilwdi) is employed. There are three kinds of harrows — the patela or heavy 
beam, the rari or cylindrical roller, and tho aohal or parallel beams. The 
instruments of hoeing and weeding are tho kasi or common, and phaora oi> 

j/k- At . • 


hoe ; the kliurpi , a spud or scraper ; the gandasa and the daranti or 
ha s? y a, sickles or choppers, of which the first-named is toothed like a saw. 
For lift irrigation the dugla beri or boat-shaped basket, and for well irrigation 
earthen pots ( karwdra ), weighted levers (< dhenkli ), winch-wheels (< charkM ), 
leathern buckets (< charsa ), and well ropes (Ido or birt ), are required. Threshing 
and winnowing demand only a small wooden rake (, parchhai ), a broom ( surhet ), 
a three-legged stool ( tipdi ), and a basket shaped not unlike a dustpan. The 
price of all these articles, although somewhat higher than in Budaun, is still 
very cheap. The ploughing apparatus costs from Re. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3, and the 
leathern bucket Rs. 2. But the patela and well-rope are the only other imple- 
ments whose price always exceeds a rupee. Where comparison is possible, 
these prices are found to have increased little since 1830. In one case indeed, 
that of the gandasa, they have decreased. 3 

Having supplied the husbandman with his apparatus, let us see how he 

uses it. The first ploughing of the season ( haraita ), whether for the autumn 

> l T h . e } arwdha down-country dUtricti. * Gasetteer, IV., 613 , 514 . *Faom 

See a comparative list of prices at p. 67 of Mr, Moeni’ roport. 


B-e. 1 to 6 annas. 
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$ r the spring harvest, is heralded by omens and ceremonies. For the calculat 
Ploughing. The ti° n ^ 10 auspicious day and hour ( maMrat ), the, orthodox 
mahurat. Hindu consults his priestly adviser, who decides the ques- 

tion in an astrological manner best known to himself. 1 If the ploughing be for the 
autumn harvest, the advice is taken several days before the Akhtij or 18th of • 

; Baisdkh (April-May), the date when the cultivator must repay the loans he 
% has borrowed on his spring crop. 2 At the appointed time he visits one of his 
fields, which must be quadrangular in shape ; and keeping his face or right side 
towards the eastern moon, makes five scratches in the ground with a hoe or 
ploughshare. He then returns homewards, carefully watching the omens. A 
woman with a pitcher, a gardener with flowers, a watcrsnake, the cry of an 
Indian cuckoo, are favourable signs. If a jackal yelp, if a hare or fox cross 
his path, it is unlucky. Once at home, he spends there the rest of the day in 
undisturbed but wakeful idleness. From disputes with adversaries, and even 
the most trivial offices of kindness towards friends, he holds aloof. Some 
kinswoman who is not a widow presents him for luck’s sake with curds and 
silver. The curds and other delicacies he consumes, but carefully abstains 
from milk. The day of repose over, he engages in preparations for the agri- 
cultural campaign, manuring his fields and putting his tools of husbandry in 
order. The maMrat is said to be less carefully taken than of yore. The 
advice of the pandit and even the warning of omens sometimes remain 
unsought. Still the custom has this indispensable residue, that the earth must 
he scratched, and scratched on a lucky day. The date chosen is often the 
Dhundeli or second day of the Holi festival, and sometimes the following day. 

The whole of Bhadon (August- September), the latter half of Kuar (September- 
$ October) and the first half of Karttik (Octobcr-November) aro all favourable 
times. But the first half of Kuar ( kan&gat ) is a sort of Hindu Lent, in which 
funeral rites of ancestors and acts of charity must be performed; and during 
this period no mahurat is possible. 

The kliarif or rain-crop ploughings begin with the first fall of rain in 
As&rh (June-July). Those for the spring harvest commence in the same 
month, and continue (weather permitting) until the middle of Bhadon (August- , , 
September). The clods* aro then crushed with the patela , and for every further 
ploughing a harrowing is administered. By the beginning of Karttik (October- 
Novembcr) 18 or 20 ploughmgs have given the land a perfect tilth. It is 
ploughed over in all directions, the first ploughing being called eksiri jot , the 

i It is as the astrologer, perhaps, and not as the priest, that the Br&hraan is consuited ; for 
Musalm&ns often take his advice on this point. 2 Ths Akhtij is in this respect to the 

spring crop what the Diw&liis to ths autumn. 
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second dobar, the tliird talar, the fourth chaubar, the fifth pachwar, and so on. 
The yearly cost of ploughing the 4 7 acres which can be properly tilled by two 
bullocks is reckoned at rather less than Rs. 2-8-0. 1 

Three ways of sowing are known to the Bareilly rustic. In the first 
or sai process the sower treads close behind the plough, 
Sowing. dropping the seed into the furrow by hand. The second, 

bdnt or ml, is the ordinary drill-sowing, in whioh the seed is deposited through 
a tube attached to the plough itself. In the third, hira or pavera bona, the 
seed is sown broadcast at evening, to be ploughed over next morning. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are sown by all three methods ; Indian-com by tai; the other 
rain-crops and the coarser spring-crops broadcast. The practice of scattering 
broadcast without preliminary ploughing is sometimes adopted in sowing 
spring linseed and pulses on land lately vacated by autumn rice.. In this 
case also a ploughing follows the sowing ; and in all cases a harrowing com- 
pletes the arrangements. ^ 

The seed remaining ( bijwccr ) in tho baskot at the close of a d$iy s sowing 
becomes the perquisite of the labourers employed in the process. The day 
on which sowings are completed ( daliyajhar or nibonif is devoted to festivity. 
The plough is decked with garlands, and the remnants of the seed are made 
into a cake for the fattening of mendicants and holy men. 

The science of manuring is but imperfectly understood by the people. 

In collecting dung from the roads, camping-grounds, and 
Manuring. fie ]j a w ( ier0 the cattle have been grazing, they display, 

writes Mr. Moens, a praiseworthy assiduity. Fallen leaves, ashes, and the 
sweepings of their houses are no less carefully accumulated. But the manure 
gathered by these means is “ put all in one heap, exposed to the air, where it 
remains tiM it is completely decomposed. By this system nearly all the gases 
and nutritive juices are dissipated and lost, and nearly all the salts are washed 
away by the rain. The heap, when sufficiently dry, is then burnt, and the 
ashes are spread over the fields : a more wasteful system could hardly be 
conceived. Bones, than which few manures are more valuable, are never 
used for the purpose, but are allowed to lie about the outskirts of the Village. 
Of all artificial manures thoy are of course utterly ignbrant, and they are very 
disinclined to try anything new.” They have been known to rejeot indigo refuse 
even when offered gratia. The trash of sugarcane makes an excellent manure, 
especially for cotton ; but both this and a large quantity of cowdung are 

» Settlement report of Bareilly proper, pp. 69, 70. * Elsewhere faft. 

t>r Hariar. Daliyajhar means literally tbe brushing out of tbe BOWlUg-baeket (aa/tya). S©* 1 
JElhol’i Glossary* articles on that word and those just mentioned?; 
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consumed as fuel. Sheep are sometimes penned ( kliatdyd ) in an unsown 
field for the sake of their droppings ; but the farmor has no idea of growing 
green crops to be fed clown by sheep. Sweepings from the houses of non- 
agricultural villagers are by custom the property of the landlord, who disposes 
of suoh manure. as he sees fit. The defects of the present system induce Mr. 
Moens to take a somewhat gloomy view of the agricultural future. The 
increase of population is pressing too exactingly upon the s^j). Land watered 
by canals is becoming overcropped, a'nd the attempts made to restore its lost 
phosphates are inadequate. So far as it extends, howevor, mauuring is evenly 
distributed. The best land, wherever situated, is the best manured ; and few 
villages possess a gauhdn or well-defined zone of manured soil around the 
homestead. 

The copious rainfall and high spring level of the district greatly reduce 
the need of irrigation. This is required only to ensure a 
crop in unfavourable years, and not, as in the Duab, to 
ensure any crop at all. One watering for spring crops, and two or three for 
sugarcane, are all that is customary; while in tho northern parganabs fine wheat 
and even cane are grown entirely without irrigation. Here, however, rents are 
paid chiefly in kind, by the division of the crop between landlord and tenant ; 
and well irrigation is reserved for crops which like sugarcane, garden-stuff, and 
tobacco, pay money rents. In watering tho latter crops tho tenant reaps the 
whole advantage of his well ; by watering tho former he would only share the 
advantage with his landlord. Tho great danger in these parganahs is not 
drought, but smut arising from a surfeit of damp. The dread of oxcessive mois- 
ture deters cultivators from using the canals in cloudy weather. And this in 
spite of the fact that irrigated lands havo been shown to produce* wheat 32 per 
cent, better than dry. 1 The only crops irrigated as a rule are, for tho autumn 
harvest, sugarcane and bhijwa rice : for the spring harvest, wheat, barley, 
gram, and their combinations. 

The sources of irrigation are wells, rivers, canals, and tanks or lagoon£ 

^ ^ Except in the neighbourhood of large villages, masonry wefts 

are rare. Those that exist are old, and were built foV 

drinking purposes. Water for the fields is supplied by earthen wells, for 

whose construction the nature of tho subsoil is almost everywhere adapted. 

Such excavations are distinguished into sotihai, or those 

which roach the subterranean spring (sot), 2 and barliai , or 

those which derive their water from percolation. As in Bijnor, the spots occupied 

1 See the results of Mr. Moens* experiments in Karor at p. 72 of the settlement report*. 

* The bam of Bijnor, supra, p. 275. 
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by spring wells are irregularly scattered, and generally small. When trunk 
through clayey or loamy soil (mod dharti) they last from 3 to 30 years without 
interior lining. But where firm strata alternate with .sand (> a casing of rope 
(bindi) twisted from the stalks of arhar and bajra will barely preserve the 
well for three. If their walls are trusted and the spring is copious, sotihdi 
wells are worked with the ropo and leathern buckot. In Aohla west of the 
Nawab nadi, in South Sarauli, and near the city of Bareilly, the workers are 
bullocks. In Bisalpur east of the Deoha, in the south-east corner of Faridpur, 
and in the Pilibkit subdivision, gangs of men are employed. Reliefs of four 
draw the water, while one hand at the well and another in the field effect its 
distribution. The average area irrigated by one of these spring-wells is about 
four acres in the season, and somewhat under two-thirds of an acre a day. 

The ordinary barhdi well lasts usually for but one season. Its average 
depth of water is about three feet, and when a few hours’ 
drawing has exhausted that supply, the hind must await 
its replacement by percolation. The maximum irrigation of such wells has been 
already mentioned as ton poles (ono-sixteeuth of an acre) daily. 1 In the 
same place has been described the slow and laborious method of working them 
by winch-wheel (charkh) and lever (dhenkli). When the ordinary earthen 
well costs its possessor anything at all, his expenses are limited to two or 
three rupees. But as a rule its construction makes no inroad on Ins scanty 
finances. The excavation is done by himself and friends, the well-rope is 
twisted out of home-grown hemp, and a customary share of the crop repays 
the village carpenter for making the lever or wheel. 

• Irrigation by wheel or lever is however possible only where the spring- 
level is high. In the west of Aonla tahsil, where it is low 
Spring level. ^ ratl , er " v ] iere t ,i ic l an d lies high, a bucket and bullocks are 

required. Hero the top-soil is dry, and tho spring-level from 16 to 26 feet 
below tho surface. In the rest of the district water is much nearer, being 
found iu the khddir at the depth of a man’s stature. 2 “ In some parts, where 

a’ buffalo rolls on the ground, the depressions will in a short timo bocome filled 
with water ; and a hole made by pushing a common walking-stick into tho 
ground fills at once." From the following calculation, showing the average 
depth of the spring level in tahsils other than Aonla, the khadtr flats have been 
excluded Faridpur, 13 feet 4>r inches ; Karor, 11 feet 8 inches ; Naw&bganj, 9 
fret 6 inches ; Mirganj, 13 loot 2 inches ; Baheri, 10 feet 10* inches ; Bisalpur, 
11 feet 5* inches; and Pilibhit, 10 feet 8f inches. The earthen wells in Karor, 
’ Supra, p. 31, Budarin. 'Ihc arc. watered during the season t»y a barhdi well i* stated at 3| 
acres. j / c , from 5 iu 6 feet, 
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Mlrganj, and P&ronpur are mere narrow holos, ranging from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. 

The first step towards river irrigation 15 the construction . of temporary 
earthen dams. Blocked by these obstacles, the water rises 
to such a height as admits of its distribution either by lift 1 
or flush through channels. The cost of embanking such dams is met in three 
different ways : — 

(1). The commonest plan is for the irrigating villages to contribute tho 
labour of one man per plough, or the money-value of that labour for such time 
as is required to construct tho dam. They then receive the water free. 

(2j, The dam is made by the landholders of tho villages at the two ends 
of the embankment, who undertake the whole responsibility of its construction 
and maintenance. The cost is collected from the landholders of tho irrigating 
villages rateably according to the yearly area irrigated in each village by the 
dam. This is the system followed on tho great Katna dams in Bisalpur. 

(3), The darn is constructed by the second method. But the expenses 
are defrayed by a cess of two per cent, on tho land-tax of each irrigating village, 
without reference to the actual cost of construction or the area actually irrigated. 
This procedure is prevalent chiefly on the Aril dams in Aonla. 

In the last two cases the landholders of irrigating villages recoup them- 
selves by charging their tenants a water-rate. This is usually one anna per big ha 
for crops ( nijkari ) whose rent is paid in kind, and 2 annas for cano irrigation; 
but in some villages 1| annas, whatever the crop. In all cases the zamindars 
collect considerably more than they have to pay. The system prevails to some 
extent in canal-watered villages also, where an unauthorized cess of 6 annas 
per two-bullock plough is sometimes levied towards the entertainment and 
conciliation of the canal subordinates visiting the village. 

The existing system of canals has been described above. 
On the question whether their water deteriorates the land 
the settlement officer writes as follows ; — 

“ In Bareilly the canal- water is all derived from the rivers. It is highly 
charged with silt and fine mud; and like the river water in flood, though not 
to so great an extent, usually leaves behind fertilizing alluvial deposits. Where 
the water is as pure as in tho Ganges Canal, I can believe in its doing harm 
to the land. Here it certainly is not the case when used fairly , It is terribly 
wasted, and the fields are quite swamped with water, receiving far more than 

1 For some account of lift irrigation vide supra, pp. 81, 32. Mr. Moens estimates the daily 
area watered by a lift-gang at somewhat more than frotn.i to lj acres, But judged by the 
experience of other districts that estimates appears overstated. “ J 
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is required. The result is that the inorganic constituents of the soil are dis- 
solved with great rapidity ; all that the plants can consume is taken up, and 
the rest is carried down to the sub-soil out of reach of the roots. Hencefor- 
ward the land requires either free manuring, or the silt deposits from the canal- 
water, to produce an average crop. Where the subsoil is retentive, such as clay 
v or kankar , there the land has a tendency to deteriorate from the flooding it 
receives year after year. The water stagnates in the pan and rots the roots of 
the plants, while the upper soil becomes cold and soured. The natives call the 
first of these two conditions akorhai; and say that when the land formerly 
unirrigated has been freely watered for a few years in succession it cannot get 
on at all without water. 6 As a cow will not give milk properly without its calf 
before it, so land in this condition will not give a crop without water. 5 When 
lift or well irrigation is practised the water is necessarily economised, and no 
more given than the field absolutely requires. 

“The remedy is obvious. Deep ploughing and subsoil drainage, with a 
use of lime and bone manures, would at once remedy the evil ; but this would 
require an improved breed of cattle, an alteration in the structure of the plough, * 
and increased agricultural knowledge. I am not sanguine enough to hope even 
for the introduction of these requisites for many a year. Over-cropping and 
consequent deterioration of the land are also fostered by canals. Owing to 
the rapidity with which a field can bo irrigated and the consequent amount 
of labour liberated, a cultivator can have a larger area under the better crops 
or more dosdhi cultivation, while ho has no more manure to put down than he 
had before. Water is so near the surface, and natural streams are so numerous 
already, that considering the rise in the spring-level that always follows flush 
canal-irrigation, and the extortions and vexations always attendant on canals, 
and the over-cropping that they encourage, I doubt whether an extension of 
canals in Bareilly will not eventually prove a vast evil : whether Jhey will not 
induce malarious fever and all its evils here as they are said to have done in 
Sahiranpur and Bulandshahr; and whether they will not eventually deteriorate 
the land. There are only two tracts in the district where I should like to see 
them made — viz., in South Sarauli and the west parts generally of the Aoijla 
tahsil, where the soil is sandy and the spring level low ; and in the sandy tracts 
of parganahs Karor and Faridpur.” 

Irrigation from canals is, like that from rivers, effected by either flow or 

Tank irrigation ^ 5 that ^ rom ^ a S oons and tanks by lift alone. It is 
unusual for a landlord to charge his tenants for the use of 
tank water ; but before watering their own fields, they must give gratuitous 
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irrigation to bis home farm. He allows tenants of other landlords to use the 
surplus water, if any, on payment of from 1 to 2 annas per local bigha. . 

The writer just quoted makes some rather elaborate reasonings as to the 
Cost of irrlga- cost irrigation. He remarks, however, that they are 
tion. curious rather than useful, as irrigation rarely costs any- 

thing in hard cash. The wage paid for irrigation labour is sometimes 1£ 
annas plus half a pound of parched grain ( chobena ), some- 
times 1£ annas plus a quarter of a pound, and sometimes 2 annas without food. 
The ordinary working hours are from sunrise to 9 A. m. and from 3 P, M. to sun- 
set. A 20-feet earthen well and its plant would cost wages 
By bucket well. of tlire0 excava tors, Rs. 2-13 0; lining of twigs, 4 annas ; 

bucket, rope, and wheel, Rs. 5 ; total Rs. 8-1-0. As sunk through loam the 
well should last two years, Rs. 4-0-6 is the annual incidence of that cost. Add- 
ing the wages of irrigation labourers (Rs. 9-9-0) 1 and taking 4-V acres as the 
area irrigated by the woll, wo get a resultant cost of Rs. 3-5-7 per acre for one 
watering of the spring crop, and Rs. 8-1-0 for three waterings of sugarcane. 

So much for a well worked by bucket. The cost of watering from one 

. worked by lever or wheel would bo less, as the water in 
By lever or wheel- J n 

well. such wells is nearer the surface, and the jtvells themselves 

narrower. Here the cost of sinking and lining the well is but Re. 1-9-6, and 
of plant 14 annas ; total Rs. 2-7-6. The plant howevor lasts for two years, and 
deducting half its price we get a cost of Rs. 2-0-6 for the season during which 
the well exists. Adding as before wages of labour (Ro. l-4-0) 2 and fixing |h« 
irrigated area at 6 kacha bigbas, we must pay Rs. 3-4-3 per acre for ono water- 
ing of the rabi, and Rs. 6-2-6 for three waterings of cane. 

j n jifk irrigation, when no charge is made for the water, the items reduce 
themselves to wages of labour (14 annas) 3 and cost of plant 
Amd by lift. ^ annas). The total cost of ono watering from one lift will 

be Re. \-04, and of three waterings Rs. 2-10-1 per acre. But to save time 
two lifts are often simultaneously employed on the irrigation of the same field. 
The tasks of weeding (nirai) and hoeing (Jcodai) are performed chiefly 
■ ’ . . bv the hired labour of both sexes. The rate of remuneration 

log. for men is in ordinary times one anna a day and food ; but 

at the beginning of the rains, when labour is in demand, that rate advanoes 
almost half as much again. 'Women receive three quarters of an anna and food, 
or one anna in all ; and children half an anna a day. Ten man can weed over one 
acre daily, at a cost of about Re. 1-1-6 per acre ; and 16 women can weed an 

1 Nine men for 81 days at 3 annas each per diem. * One man for 10 days at 2 annas 

daily. 9 Seven men at 2 annas the day, the tenant of the Held making an eighth. 
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acre only, at a cost of Re. 1 . The excellence at this work of Kurmi women 
is proverbial— 

“Bhali jat Kunbin ki ; khurpi hath 
Khet nirawe apne pi ke sath.” 

“Good blood the Kunbin’a, who with spud in hand 
Beside her husband weeds the grateful land. 1 ” 

The spud ( khurpi ) is the usual instrument of weeding, while hoeing is 
generally done by men armed with large hoes (Iasi.) 

The tenant arid his family suffice as a rule for the duty of watching the 
crop. But when hired for that purpose, a labourer receives 
Its. 2 a month and the liberty of eating in the field itself 
as much grain as he cares to pick there. The tall autumn millets 2 and sugar- 
cane, the former for one and the latter for one and a half months, are the only 
crops on which watching is always bestowed. But in forest neighbourhoods 
the spring crop also must be guarded against the nightly incursions of four- 
footed marauders. The average area guarded by one person perched on his 
tali bamboo scaffolding is stated at the small figure of less than two acres ; the 
average cost, when represented in money, at from lie. 1 lor ordinary crops to 
Rs. 2 for sugarcane. 

Reaping (laid) is most often paid for in kind, but sometimes in money, by 
time or the piece. One-fifteenth of the gross produce in the 
case of coarse autumn growths and winter pulses, and about 
one- seventeenth in that of cereals, repay the reaper ( lehra ) who has brought 
the crop to garner. 3 Where money wages are paid by time, the usual rate is 2 
annas a day for men, and a quarter less for women; but here the cultivator 
garners the crop himself. By piece or contract, the rate is 2^ annas per 
kacha bighti 4 for reaping and garnering, and 1 £ annas for reaping alone. For 
cutting and leafing sugarcane, the peeler (clihola) receives five stacks a day and 
the leaves. 

“ For cotton-picking by hired labour, either the pickers ( paihdri ) are paid 
in money at 1£ annas per day, or in kind by a very peculiar and expensive 
system. At the first picking the paihdri gots one handful in every two, then 
one in three, one in four, and so on up to the twentieth picking, — the share of 
the picker decreasing at every “ osra ” as the produce increases and become* 
easier to pick. After the twentieth picking, the picker’s share increases again 
— one in nineteen, one in eighteen handfuls, and so on, increasing as produce 

1 Elliot’s Supplemental Gloasary , article “ Kurmi.” 8 Bdjra i judr 1 and maize. 8 Set- 
tlement report of Bareilly proper, p. 77. In the latter case big normal sharg is one-twentieth 
only ; but he is allowed to select his own sheaves, and of course selects the largest. 4 Ex- 

cept in Aonla and Saneha the kacha bigha measures rather less than one-sixth of an acre, 
fn/ra, weights and measures. 


Reaping. 


THRESHING AND WINNOWING. 
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decreases. The average of the whole arithmetically is one-twelfth of the pro- 
duce in practice ; with reference to the number of pickings it is*about one- 
fifteenth : twelve women are reckoned to pick an acre per day, or sixteen can 
do it before noon.” 

When brought to the threshing-floor (pair or kliirmangali) the crop, at this 

Harvest-home and stage known as tak , is spread out to dry ; and when dry is 
threshing. trodden out by muzzled oxen, who are driven round from 

left to right . 1 The first cuttings of shdmdkh millet at the autumn, and of 
barley at the spring harvest, never visit the threshing-floor. These, the first- 
fruits reserved for a harvest-home ceremonial, are brought to the family hut, 
presented to the family priests and prnates , atid eaten by tho family itself. 
Husked from its ear, and mixed with coarse sugar and milk, the grain is tasted 
seven times by each member of the household. Tho season is a festive one ; 
but the approaching collection of the Government revenue and tho landlord s 
rent casts perhaps some gloom over its festivity. 

“ Phula phula kyua phire ? Ghar arwan aya. 

Jhuka jhuka kyfin phire ? Piyada aya. ” 2 
“ Why dost wander thus bloomingly ? Home have come the first fruits. 

<« Why dost wander thus slouehingly ? The tax-gatherer hath come. ’ 

The completion of winnowing, a process already described , 3 is marked by 
some further rites. The winnowed grain is gathered in a 

Winnowing. } lea p ( ra . s ). Starting from the south, with liis basket in his 

right, hand the winnower stalks northwards towards tho pole whereto the thresh- 
ing cattle have been tethered. This lie does by two successive circuits to west 
and cast, i.e ., to left and right. A sickle, a blade of holy grass, maddr 
flowers , 4 and a cowdung cake, aro placed in a cleft stick on the heap ; at its 
four corners are placed other cowdung cakes, while a line of cowdung ash is 
traced, and a libation of water (argh) poured around it. A burnt sacrifice 
(hom) of clarified butter and coarse sugar is offered, and what is left ( prashad ) 
of the latter is distributed amongst the bystandors. Except for the pious 
ejaculation uttered by the winnower when he puts down his basket, these 
proceedings are conducted in perfect silence. It is teared that the slightest 
inattention will give malignant sprites (bind) opportunity of damaging tho 
grain. 

Passing from the general processes of cultivation to the special methods 
adopted for tho principal crops, we may note also the outturn ot each. 

i Circling round an object with the right hand always towards it ( pradakshina ) is an 
ancient sign of religious respect. It existed in Europe as well as Asm. beott tells us that 
it was called rfeasail by the Scotch Highlanders; and the habit is still preserved at ^me holy 
places in Ireland. 2 Quoted by Sir Henry Elliot , Supplemental Gesso ty. article • Arwan. 

a Sup>a p 29, 4 The grass is kusa (boa eynoauroides); the ttower, Asvleptas ygantea. 
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According to tho greenish or reddish colour of its grain, l&jra is distinguished 

Special mfcthods into two varieties, bdjra aud bdjri. Six or eight ploughiugs 

adopted in case of prepare tho laud for its reception : and it is sown broadcast 
principal crops. r 1 _ 1 

in Sawan (July-August) with about 51bs. of seed to the acre. 
Manure and irrigation are here never squandered on this crop.' But it is generally 
weeded once, and sometimes hoed as often. If cut green before seeding its stalks 
are a nutritive fodder. Ripening in Kdrttik (October- November), it yields on a 
general average some 5501bs. of grain per acre. 3 Tbo special average of tho 
river basins is in ordinary years about 8501bs.; that of the loamy uplands 550; 
and that of sandy soil but 4201bs. Iu the first-named locality the crop attains 
a stature of a dozen feet or more, and has been known to yield tho bumper 
outturn of l,2801bs, per aore. It is subject to two incurable diseases. Tho 
symptoms of tho first, known as baguliya jtina, are tho appearance of a white 
spot on the leaf, followed by the withering of tho plant. The second, kandua 
jdna, seems to be a kiud of smut or mildew, as the seed turns into a black dust. 
Tho repeated cultivation of bdjra on the same land may perhaps account for 
the former malady, and excessive damp for the latter. 

Tho varieties of judr are seven, viz., Pairia , latphikra or latughar , lal 
or joginia, jeti , singlda, dogadda or duleria, and suar- 
munkhi. The first four arc- grown chiefly for fodder ( charri ), 
tho last three for grain ; and several varieties are often sown together in tho 
same field. The cultivation of juar, its diseases, its times of sowing and reaping, 
resemblo those of bdjra. If grain is the chiof object, but 5flbs. of seed are 
sown per acre; if fodder, as much as 2o. When allowed to grow again after its 
first cutting, the field “ ratoons” or bears a second crop. The value as fodder 
of judr stalks, cut before seeding, may bo shown by an analytical comparison 5 
with turnips : — 

Charri . Turnips. 

Water 9043 

Flesh-forming matters ... ... • •• 2'55 104 

Fatty or heat-producing matters ... ... 11*14 7'8& 

Inorganic ditto ... ... I' 1 * *64 


Judr . 


100 00 


100 00 


Before reaching a height of two or three foot the stalks are regarded as 

poisonous ; and they aro best cut for fodder when about two-tbirds grown. 

Experiment has Bhown that irrigation would treble their yearly outturn. Io 

1 At Saidapet farm in Madras the outturn of bajra has been improved by manuring. 

2 The result of Mr. Boulderson’a experiments (1S28-3I) was 533lbs an acre ; that of Mr. Mocns 
(18*9-71) 687lbs. per acre. But the latter officer gives 649lbs. as the general areragf. 
a The analysis was made by Dr, Thicker and republished in the Agricultural Gazette, Septem- 
ber, 1871, 
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some villages the tenants are allowed to till free of rent, as a maintenance for 
their plough-cattle, a small patch of this fodder. Ju&ris more or less suited 
to all soils, but, like bdjra, thrives most on the khddir flats. On the clay land® 
to the north of the district it is largely grown in alternate autumns with rice. 
The average yield of grain is about 1,1751b. per acre on low moist soil, and 
5411b. on the uplands. 

Maize or Indian-corn is largely grown in all tho north-western parga- 
nahs, where, succeeded by dosdhi wheat, it takes the place 
Indian- corn. occupied in other tracts by sugarcane. It thrives best on 

light loamy soils. If the field destined for its reception has lain fallow through- 
out the year, 6 or 7 ploughings are required ; but where. a spring-crop has been 
already reared, 3 or 4 will suffice. The seed is sown in Asarh (June- July) 
by the sai process described above. The crop always receives one weeding 
and hoeing, and is sometimes manured, but never watered. It grows rapidly 
and ripens in Bhadon (August-September), yielding an average outturn of 
1,0141b. per acre. The produce is almost invariably hajf tho weight of the 
cobs ; a soft and juicy fodder is supplied by the green stalks. Chill or exces- 
sive damp cause the plant to redden and wither ( sanidna ) ; but by mildew it iar 
never attacked. It is remarkable that when spring-crops are grown on land 
last occupied by autumn maize, the place of maize which paid a cash rent is 
taken by wheat, gram, and barley : that of maize which paid a rent in kind by 
kasa or masur. 

Of urd or m&sli there are two kinds, the small green kachiya and the 
black kirn jua . In July- August (SAwan), after three preli- 
minary ploughings, about 9flb. of seed are sown to the 
acre. The reapings take place in November-December ( Aghan ), and 451Ibw 
per acre is the average outturn when the crop is sown by itself. But it is 
most often mixed in the samo field with bajra, juAr, or arhar, and in this case- 
its produce is about 1961b. only. No fostering processes, such as weeding and 
manuring, attend its growth. The east wind, moths, and lightning are 
described as its w r orst enemies. Its pulso is an esteemed article of food, its 
straw makes good fodder, and its root is said by Royle to contain a narcotic 
principle. 

In season and style of tillage several other pulses closel^ resemble urd. 
Mung, mo tb, and guch are niung, moth, and lobiya, which like it are sown 
,obiya - chiefly as utctra— that is, in the same field as some more 

important crop. Their outturn differs little from that of urd, though their 
sowings demand a pound or two les* seed per acre. When sown in company 
with other crops, they aro reaped about a month oarlier (October-November)* 

71 
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than when solitary. Both mung and tho leguminous lobiya have several 
varieties, and of the latter such varieties as have white seed are esteemeed 
the best. Moth is grown chiefly on the sandy soils of Ivaror, Faridpur, and 
Aon la, 

Of cotton the indigenous variety is tho only one which thrives in Bareilly, 
Cotton Experiments made with the American and Hinganghat 

varieties have almost without exoeption failed. The crop 
requires abundant manure, careful cultivation, and a soil neither very dry nor 
very damp. Some 201b. of seed per acre are sown by sai in Asarh (June- 
Julv). To clear it of fibre and quicken germination, the seed is rubbed in 
moist cattle-dung and dried in the sun. Tho land is prepared for its reception 
by 6 or 8 ploughing?, and from 6 to 0 tons of manure per acre. If sown 
a third year running in the same field the crop is said to wither. Arliar pulse 
and black urd are sown in tho same field, the former to shade the young crop. 
In the course of its growth the cotton is weeded three times, or hoed once and 
weeded twice, but rarely irrigated. It is picked in the end of Kuar (beginning 
of October), the time chosen being the forenoon, when little dust is flying. 
Burnt sacrifices follow the germination and precede the picking of tho crop. 
Sugar-stuff and clarified butter, those unfailing accompaniments of rustic 
revelry,. are eaten on both occasions. On the second, women visit the north 
or east of the field, pick a few of the largest pods, and hang them by their fibre 
to the tallest stalk ( bhogaldai ) visible. They then squat round the stalk, and 
filling their mouths with parched rice, puff it out over the field. Parched rice 
was scattered across that field also when the crop flowered. The object is said 
to be that tho cotton pod may swell out like the rice. Four maunds of tho 
lapas or uncleaned fibre yield usually one of rut or cleaned cotton. The gene- 
ral average of cleaned cotton per acre is 92^lb. 1 Bareilly cotton is described 
as inferior in quality, short-stapled, and dirty. The fact is that during its 
growth the cultivator is too much preoccupied with his sugarcane and rice to 
spare it much attention. It is insufficiently thinned and weeded and care- 
lessly picked. 

Kukni or kangni is a favourite material* for native cakes and porridge. 

Smaller miliefa ® own a3 an utara cro P in Asdrh (Junc-July), it needs nei- 

kangtii, cliiaa, man- ther manure nor irrigation, and ripens in Bh&don (August- 
1 af September) or Kuar tSeptembor-October). About 101b. of 

seed to the aero givo an outturn of 260tt>. in grain and l,100lt>. in straw. 
China is sown and reaped in summer, after tne spring harvest has been 

1 Thus Mr. Moons ; hut in 1849 the Collector of the district returned the average produce 

as looiba. 
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garnered. But it is too precarious and too thirsty a crop to invite frequent 
cultivation. 

“ Chita ji kd lena, chaudnh pdni dc.na , 

Biydr chate to na lena na den ad* 

<< Who would see his china live, must full fourteen waterings give, 

But in vain shall water flow when the fierce siroccos blow.” 

Mandua, the rdyi of Madras, is a very prolific crop, yielding out of 25 lb. 
of seed some 7 1 I'll), per acre. Sown on light sandy soils in June- July, often 
in the satne field as other crops, it attains maturity in October-November 
without the aid of irrigation. If it be sown alone, its field requires some half 
ShimSkh and dozen plougbings. Land occupied by shainakh requires leSS 
kodon. ploughing, but the method of raising that crop is otherwise 

much the same. It is sown in May- July with about 201b. of seed to the acre, 
and yields in November- December an outturn of 6101b. to the aero. Its 
straw, which is used as fodder, maybe weighed at 1,2501b. more. Kodon is 
grown on light sandy soils without irrigation. Its field is prepared by four or 
six plougbings to receive the seed in Juue-July. From 17 or 201b. of seed 
per acre the produce is about 750ft. on good, and 500ft. on sandy soils. Tho 
harvest is in November-December. 

The black variety of til, grown in the same field as bajra, juar, maize, 
or cotton, supplies the seed from which a well-known oil 

Til and ar.mr. ex p resse( j > It j s sown j n June-July, to yield in October- 

November 70 or 801b. of seed an acre. Arhar is most often sown with cotton, 
but sometimes in a sandy field of its own. In tho latter case the average pro- 
duce is from 500 to 5501b. per acre ; but a frosty season seriously lessens the 
outturn. Its pulse is one of the best that the country affords. 

An exhausting crop, hemp is grown only on tho finest lands, and per- 
haps most extensively in the Deoha and Ramganga khadirs. 

Hemp ‘ The plant is not cu],, but pullod up by tho roots. On part* 

ing with their seed tho sterns aro steeped for a week, then beaten ; and the 

fibre is detached, not with a scutching instrument, but with the fingers. The 
outturn of hemp is from 550 to 6501b. an acre. 

Bices are by far the principal crop of the autumn harvest, and in Bareilly 

proper occupy indeed more land than any other crop of 

either harvest. The following aro the kinds chiefly grown: 

Kattnunda. 

Moth a. 

Karori. 

Ann n<l i. 

Batya. 

Dharinga. 

Turcla. 

Sathi. 

Bunk!. 

DhariUa. 


Rices. 


Hansraj, 

Kamora. 

Sui 

Champawati. 

B&smati. 

Moil char. 

S uiya. 

l*andri. 

Sankharad. 

Jhabdi. 

Karmali. 

Taps!. 

Sankharcha. 

Sohagnaati. 

Jedi. 

Thin. 

Raimunia. 

Anjana. 

Machua. 

Raima. 

Usbda. 

Seorha. 

Jhanua. 

Deomari. 

Jhilma. 

Seorhl. 

Sikhinand. 

Kundia. 

Tilokchandan. 

Dhini 

Beora. 

Gae 

Bandli. 

Raibhog. 

Brinjphdi. 

Dalganjana. 

Riaikajal, 
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The so-called Pilibhit rices are grown not in this district, but the Tar£i. 
There is however a large trade in such rices at Pilibhit, and hence the name. 
Hice cultivation is thus described by Mr. Moens : — 

“The seed is first steeped thoroughly for a day, then wrapped in straw or cloth for three 
days, and usually sown on the fourth ; but if the field is not ready by that time, it is retried 
in the sun, and will remain for 15 or 20 days fit for sowing, The sowings are called according 
to the time and method of cultivation employed. (1) Gaja,— These are the first sowings 
made in Baisakh (April-May). The field is filled with water, and thoroughly ploughed four 
or five times over with the water on it till the earth is converted into a fine raud (till it is 
gauj). The water is then let off, and the field allowed to become half dry (au*)— * c , the 
surface is allowed to dry to a depth of three or four inches. It is then sown and thoroughly 
irrigated every third day till the rains. The crop is cut in Sawan (July- August). The pro- 
duce is heary, but the cultivation is expensive and laborious, and only possible where water is 
close at hand. (2) Bhijua.— If a rabi khet has been selected, two ploughings are given in the 
ordinary way, otherwise four or five. The field is then irrigated, and when the land is half 
dry the seed is sown in Baisdkh or Jeth (April-May or June), and left. If the weather keeps 
hard and dry the seed germinates, but does not spring up till the first rains. If, however, rain 
falls shortly after sowing the seed springs up, the young shoots are parched and killed by the 
hot weather that follows, and the crop is lost. It succeeds best in years when the rains set in 
late. The crop is cut in Bhadon (August-September), and the field can then be thoroughly 
prepared for a dosAhi rabi crop. This method is chiefly prevalent to the north of the district, 
and is much encouraged by the zamindars. Where rents are taken in k nd, and water is easily 
obtainable, anjana, sdthi , and seorhi are the kinds chiefly sown thus. (3) Kundher}—' This is 
very similar to gaja Land is selected on the very edge of a jhil or pond, and thoroughly dug 
up with a hast and divided in khjdris (beds); water is then lot in and the land ploughed three 
or four times. The seod is then sown and ploughed in. The sowing is in Ph&lgun (February- 
March), and the field kept constantly wet. The crop is ripe in Asarh ( June-July). Sathi is 
usually selected for this kind of cultivation. The land is usually let for kundher in bits or 
pdrs of about two kacha bighas each, at so much per pdr : money rates are almost always 
paid. (4) Baliha or rasota.— These are the regular sowings in the ordinary rat or seaspn, 
hence the name. They are either (a) khandhar, where the rain of flood-water is collected 
in the kvyarU , the ground ploughed, and the seed sown wet on the water and ploughed in ; the 
water is let off when the seed sprouts, and fu* four days afterwards no water is given ; after 
that any amount is beneficial, so long as the top of the shoot is not covered ; or (6) kukhana , 
where the grourtd is ploughed and sown broadcast in the ordinary manner. 

“The ratiha sowings are between the last ten days of Jeth (May. June) and the mid lie of 
6* wan, not later ; and the crop is ripe in in Kuar, Karttik, or Aghan (September, October, 
November, or December), according to the kind of rice and time of sowing ; four to seven 
plougbings are givtn. The land is very rarely manured, a9 the rice would then run to straw 
and be laid, and weeds would be encouraged: five sers per kacha b'gha % or 86lt>. per acre, is 
the usual allowance of seed Ratiha sowings are rarely irrigated artificially ; the rainfall gives 
sufficient water. Well-irrigation ii never used for rice. For a full crop water is required up 
to fifteen days before the commencement of harvest. The necessary amount is generally 
supplied by the natural rainfall. If jharda grass springs up, the field is weeded once, 
otherwise not. Kice is sown as a rule in mattiydr soils, but sdthi , banki 9 dharilhty and even 
tankhareha, are also sown in dumat. If possible, the sowings commence on a Wednesday, the 
' The word hondher is elsewhere in Kohilkhund applied father to a variety of rice than a 
method of sowing rice. * 


BICE AND SUt3 ARCANE^ 

cutting on a Sunday. At the first cutting the produce of one kacha biswa is given to tfie khera - 
pati, 1 or a fakir. The seed is either sown broadcast, which is the ordinary method, or in a nur- 
sery or panir* and the young plants transplanted. No delay must take place in this work, so 
that the plants may be as short a time as possib:e above ground : a calm day is selected for the 
purpose. As soon as the transplanting is completed in a kiydri the water is let in to overflow 
the plants. The harvest time is regulate 1 by the time of sowings, which is early or late 
according to the rainfall. Broadly speaking, the coarse rices are sown and cut early ; the finer 
kinds are sown early and cut late. ” 

The operation of husking ( chhatdo ) tho rice is performed by men of the 
Banj&ra caste. According to the contract most in vogue, they retain the chaff 
and three-eighths of the grain, returning tfie remaining five-eights to their 
employers. It is usually reckoned that in 40 sers of the paddy or unhusked 
crop there are 27£ of clean rice, 2| of broken rice (feinki or khanda), and 10 
of husk ( chanus or ghut). The last is the established perquisite of tho ponies 
who accompany the Banjaras on their wanderings. 

To destroy a moth (tirha) by which the rice is injured, the plants are 
smoked with aniseed ( ajwain ) or mustard-oil, carried along their tops on a 


lighted cowdung cake. Other enemies of the crop are the baHli, a green cater- 
pillar, rust (agaya), and the weeds or grasses known as dhonda, bhangra ( Ver- 
besina prostrata), bansi, and gargwa. The seed of the dhonda is eaten by the 
cultivators, the gargwa by cattle, and tho bansi by buffaloes. Tho average pro- 
duce of unhusked rice, as ascertained by frequent expori meat, amounts to about 
1 2181b. per acre, of which 8371b. will be cleaned rice, 761b. broken rice, and 
3051b. husk. The straw, which is used as fodder, will average from 1,300 to 
1 4001b per acre. The best rico is raised in the northern and eastern 
par^anahs ; in the southern only sdthi and the inferior kinds are grown. Land 
suited for sdthi rents at Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-3-0 per acre ; for anjana and similar rices 
from Rs. 3-6-0 to Rs. 4 6-0 per acre ; and for jhilma, usbds, and the superior 
rices at Rs. 4-12-0 to Re. 7 per acre. The crop is very variable, and in an 
average period of five years one failure, three second-rate harvests, and but 

one of the first class may be expected. 

Notwithstanding its large area, the rice-crop yields in 



Sugarcane. va ] U6 an( l importance to that of sugarcane. “ lkh tak kheti, 


hdthitak banj,” say the peasants— that is sugarcane is to tillage as the elephant 
to beasts. There are thirteen recognized varieties, vis., (1) white and (2) black 
paunda, (3) than, (4) pdndia, (5 )dantur, (6i rakri, (7 ) chun, (8) dhaur, (9) agho- 
li, (10) mittan, (11) kaghazi, ( 12) neula, and (13) katdra* The paunda varieties 
are grown only for chewing, others for both chewing and sugar, but most for 

i »T»he lirhaoi Fatehpur and Allahabad, bihnaur of Benares, and khet biydr of Gorakhpur. 
* The kher&pati is the village god. variety cultivated in Meerut is .aid to come 

from this district, and on that account called barthya, See Gazetteer, III, 2*8. 
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sugar alone. The method of cultivation varies according to locality. In th» 
uplands the field is prepared by a year’s fallow, during which constant plough- 
Method of cnltiva- ings 1 and mauurings are administered. Sowings begin, as 
tion in the uplands. a rn j e> immediately after a watering in Chait (Marcb-Apri]). 
A consecrated plough, marked with a red stripe, is followed across the field by 
another of less hallowed character bearing mould-boards to widen the furrow. 
Immediately after the second plough walks the sower, or “elephant ” fresh from 
a feast of sweetmeats and clarified butter. He is adorned with a red frontal 
mark, with garlands, and silver. The bits of cane, 2 which he throws crosswise 
( tirchha ) into* the furrow at every short pace, have been stored in a hole covered 
lightly with earth or moistened leaves. Behiud the “ elephant, comes a man 
named “ the crow,” to adjust such cuttings as have.not fallen right into place. 
The elephant is sometimes accompanied by a third person, named ‘ the donkey, 
who carries at his waist the basket containing the cuttings. The appearance 
of a horseman in the field during the sowings is hailed as a lucky omen. A feast 
of pulse-curry and other delicacies refreshes on the completion of their labours 
all those engaged 3 in the process. Hemp and the castor-oil plant (andauwa) 
are sometimes sown on the borders of the field, and urd and melons amongst 
the crop itself. The cost of cane-cuttings, when purchased, varies from Its. 6 
to Rs. 8 per acre. 

If rain falls in May- June the crop is watered once, and if not, twice; but 
in some moist tracts no irrigation is needed. From four to seven hoeings are 
administered in different months. T. hat in June- July f Asuih ), known as tho 

Asdrhi khod , is considered the most important. 

“ Khod asarld ikhen do, bhur up™ ras maiik le.” 


The Deothan 


crop. 


<« If in Asarh the hind his caneflclds hoe, 

Sweet juice shall e’en from sandy uplands flow.’’ 4 
Rites and sacrifices are performed on tho germination of the cuttings, 
at the Naudurga festival in Soptember-Octobcr, and in tho 
following month, to avert a disease (mndi) which affects the 
Rut the most important ceremonial connected with its growth is the 
Deothan in the end of October. 6 This, which celebrates the awaking of Vishnu 
after his slumber in the infernal regions, is to sugarcane what the arwan is to 
other Crops — a sort of harvest-home. Before this day no Hindu will eat the 
cane, and even jackals are said to avoid it. But on the Deoth&n several stalks 
are cut, five being reserved by (be owner of the crop and five each distributed 

1 During the month of Pus (December- January) such ploughing* are discontinued as unlucky. 

8 These eutfings are either sections of tho whole cane {bet ha bij ) or the decapitated tips {agaun - 
ha bij) of the cane-stalks. 8 Klsewher r«nr. 4 As the original couplet « aoggrel, 

no attempt need bo made to polish it in translation. * The exact day u tho 11th, Drigac 

half, Rartik, 
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to the village priests and craftsmen. On a board named the Sdligrdm are 
daubed, with cowdimg and clarified butter, the figures of Vishnu and his con- 
sort . 1 On the same receptacle are set urd, cotton, and other vegetable offerings; 
while around.it, tied together by their tops , the former places his five cane- 
stalks. A burnt sacrifice and prayers are followed by the elevation of the Sd~ 
lignln . During this last process the women of the household repeat five times 
'the following incantation.: — 

“ Utho, Deo! Bailhe Deo! paonwaridn chh&tkao, Deo Gaya, GajaJbar ! 

Unhcn thiko Kampila Kameshwar ! Uilio Deo, sahansar uthan !” 

“ Arise, oh God ! Do seated, oh Lord ! Spread they carpets, God of Gay.'l* Gajadhar ! 

Sit on them, Highest Hama of Katnpil. Arise, God a thousand times arising.’ 1 

All present then move round the Saligram. The tops (juri) of the five 
cane-stalks around it are severed, hung up to the roof-tree, and burnt on 
the arrival of the Holi festival some months later. At the moment declared aus- 
picious by tho presiding Brahman the reaping of the crop begins. “ The whole 
village is a scene of festivity, and dancing and singing go on frantically .” 2 
Houses are sot in order, and marriages, which have been suspended during the 
rains, recommence. 

In tho northern pargm xhs tho field destined for sugarcane is not allowed 
a full year of preparatory fallow. Tho autumn harvest 

Kharik cane. w hich precedes sowings finds it grown with rice and millets 

(, kodon , bdjra, &c.); but daring tho growth of the spring crops it at length enjoys 
a rest. Cano thus grown is named kharik, and its outturn is rather less than 
that of pardl, or cane planted on lands fallowed for a whole year. Fields sown 
with a kharik crop after bearing autumn rice are sometimes called bartush. In 
Aonla, Saneha, and parts of the Baheri talisil tho crop is often suffered to sprout 
afresh after a first cutting, as opposed to the naulaf, or crop that is cut but once. 
Such cano is entitled pairi. Its juice, though in quantity but a third ora half 
that oipural and naulaf cane, is of bettor quality, and better adapted for clear- 
ing and concentration. The best sugarcane is grown in Gurgaya of Richha, 
along the banks of tho Deoha in Nawabgunj, and of the Katna in Blsalpur. Here 
the rib syrup is finer, and sells from ten to twelve per cent, higher than else- 
where. Local calculations show that the produce iu juice of a purdl crop is about 
72, and of a kharik crop about 34 kacha mauuds per kacha bigha. The money 
value of good cane, such as grown in Nawfibganj, is Rs. 13 per kacha bfgha 
(Rs. 83-3-0 per acre) ; of medium cano Rs. 9 or 10 (Rs. 64 per acre) ; and of 
kharik, Baheri and Khadir cane, Rs. 7 (Rs. 44-12-0 per acre). 

1 The settlement report says Parvati ; but Parvati is the Shafiti of Shiva, not of Vishnu. 
It may be mentioned that the true Saligrdm by which Vishnu should be symbolized, is the 
impression or matrix left in the rock by an ammonite fossil, * Elliot’s Supplements 

Glossary , as adopted "by the Bareilly Settlement Report . 
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The gur or rab prepared from the chopped cane 1 is sold to the safar-bolhlr 
( khonchdri ), who has in most cases advanced, money on 
Sugar-boiler*. tho oropi The increase daring late years of sugar-boilers 

and agents points partly to an extension in this system of advances. In. 1848 
Bareilly proper possessed 174 khandsaris and 346 firras ; in 1872 the numbers 
had risen to 56 L and 948 respectively. Many landowners now engage in the 
business, which, owing to the ease of recovering at harvest the money ad- 
vanced to their tenants, is to them peculiarly profitable. The amount leut 
varies considerably, from Rs. 5 or 6 per kacha bfgha in Baheri to Rs. 10 or 
even Rs. lain Bisalpur. A written engagement binds the borrower to sell the 
produce of the crop to the lender at a price fixed in the bond, and to pay on the 
advance a rate of interest, also specified therein. As the price is always fixed 
below market-rates, and the interest ranges from- 12 to 30 per cent, per annum, 
ruin is too often the result of taking such advances. 

The establishment in Aonla and Karor of several small native factories 
has of late years expanded the cultivation, of indigo. This 
InJig0 - dye is grown also in Bisalpur, where the SMbjah&npur 

concern of Minna holds a few villages. From 16 to 20th. of seed are sown 
per acre, either — 

(1) At the end of Ph&lgun or beginning of Cbait (i.e. in March), 
when the sowings are known as jamana and twice irrigated. Ihe harvest is 
in S&wan (July- August) or Bh&don (August- September). 

(2) In Asarh (June-July) on lands that have borne cane or cotton 
during the preceding autumn, or other crops during the preceding spring. 
Here two plougbings are required. When the last crop has been cane or cotton, 
the indigo receives one watering, and if not watered by well, one harrowing. 
When a°spring crop has last occupied the land, one irrigation before sowing, 
and three or four after, are necessary. In cither case the indigo is cut at the 
same time as jamana. The crop sown in As&rh on cane or cotton lands is 
regarded as the best of its kind, 

(3) In the same month, along with maizo and juar, when the crop is 
known as kilnti. If soil and rains are good, it is reaped in Bhddon (August- 
jSeptomber) ; but if not, it is left uncut, to produce a fair outturn next season. 

(4) Or in Sawan, with b&jra or cotton, when the crop is grown for 
seed alone. It remains in the field after its companion crop is out, and flowers 
in Karltik (October-November). Much of the seed is exported to Bengal. 

“ The plant is cut,” writes Mr. Moens, “ when it is about a foot to a foot 
and a’balf high. The produce is from 5 to 20 factory tnaunds of plant per 
< x For tome account of thi» gur and rab manufacture, vide e)tp, p. $3* 
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kacha btgha. Mr. Gardner, of the Midna factory, gives 6 to tO factory 
maunds aS^a fair average to the blglia , the factory maund being of 40 sort, 
each of 110 rupees to the ser ; but the produce depends largely on the rains, 
being best when the rains are light. The price given to the asami is from 
Rs. 16 to 20 per 100 factory maunds of plant delivered at the factory. Every 
1,000 maunds of plant should give 2 to 4 maunds of dry indigo. Mr. Gardner 
gives 3 maunds as the average, selling at from Rs. 200 to 260 per factory 
maund. The native-made indigo only fetches from Rs. 120 to 220 per maund, 
about Rs. 180 being the average. The cost of manufacture i# the native 
factories is reckoned at 75 per oent. on the cost of the plant— e. g., 1,000 
maunds of plant at Rs. 18 per 100, Rs. 180 ; manufacture, three-fourths of Rs. 180, 
Rs. 135- total Rs. 315. Produce, 3 maunds of dry indigo, valued at Rs. 180 
per maund, Rs. 540, from which cost of transport to Calcutta and sale charges 
have to be deducted.” 

Tbe factories advance seed to their cultivators, who undertake to repay 
1J maunds for every maund advanced. Mmey is also lent, 
with much the same result as in the case of sugarcane. The 
cultivator engages to pay as forfeit 2| and 3 times the balance against him, 
should the plant delivered fail to cover the advance ; and the nativo factories 
take good care that the advances shall exceed any value that the outturn can 
possibly attain. Once entangled in this manner, the peasant is hopelessly 
entangled ; and flight to some native state or non-regulation district is his only 
clianco of escape from civil court decrees. 

Steeped in waste water from the vats, the refuse of the plant be- 
comes a fine manuro. Its leaves greatly fertilize the field in which they 
have fallen ; and such fields are on this account often sown with spring 
crops. 

Of those spring crops the most important is wheat, bearded ( Hkardri ) 
Spring crops. or beardless. Bearded wheat has four recognized varieties: 

Wheat. ( 1 ) . Samalia , a white grain of good quality and wide 

culture ; (2) raluwa, red and white, and (3) kachera, red, small-grained wheats, 
which, though mediocre only, are largely grown; (4) katiya, also small-grained, 
an inferior red corn extensively sown in the northern parganahs. Beardless' 
wheat, again, is subdivided into (1) mundia and (2) hdma. The former, 
whether red or white, is a first-class wheat, reserved chiefly for the'best soils ; 
the latter, a superior white grain, furnishes the finest flour, but is seldom 
grown. The best varieties, samalia, mundia, and hansa, average some 30 
grains to the ear ; the worst, katiya, about 38. According to Bishop Heber.the 
(beardless?) wheat of the district is descended from English seed imported 
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after the rt conquest ” by Mr. Hawkins. But the bread made therefrom failed 

to obtain his approval 1 * 

The best wheat is grown in Aonla and Bfsalpur, the worst in Ohaumahla. 

The crop is raised on all soils but the most worthless bhur. The wheat-field is 
ploughed from five to twenty times, and receives from 84 to 1141b. of seed per 
acre.* That seed is sown in K&rttik (October-November), and the crop is ripe 
towards the end of Chait( beginning of April). Except in the north, where 
it can dispense with irrigation, the crop is usually watered once. It receives 
no regular weeding, but the husbandman removes from time to time such weeds 
{ukra, lamkkasia , chaupatta,) &c., as will serve as fodder for his cattle. Frost- 
bite (teosar), red smut (rat ha), 3 the west wind (biydr), field rats, which are smoked 
out, white-ants which are drowned out, and weevils ( chida ), all injure more or 
less severely the rising crop. 

The general average outturn on all kinds of soils, watered or dry, is about 
957tbs. per acre ; but the actual produce of particular fields ranges from 337 to 
2 24Stbs. per acre. 4 The results of Mr. Moens’ experiments in wheat compared 
not unfavourably with the average produce in European countries. In 1780, . 
according to Arthur Young, the general wheat average was in England 1,344, 
and in Ireland 1, 0441b. per acre. Parliamentary returns showed that the Eng- 
lish average had risen in 1850 to 1,5321b., while Mr. Lawes’ calculations, 
extending °from 1852 to 1869, raised it again tol,670tt>. In 1868 the Par- 
liamentary returns give 1, 3921b. as the Irish average. The general yield of 
spring wheat in the 45 southern departments of Franco varies from but 600 
to 7201b. ; and in Prussia the outturn is 993tb., or little above the Bareilly 
average. 6 

There are two varieties of barley ; the larger known as jau, and the smaller 
as jai. The latter name, with the prefix of vildyati or 
Barley ’ “ European,” is applied also to oats. Barley refuses to 

thrive on stiff cold clays ; and when raised on lands that have lain fallow for 
the rest of the year, is sown on the manured fields near the homestead, or on 

i Indian Journal, Vol. I, Chapter 16 . “It answers Indeed the beau-ideal of Angl..- 
Indian bread, being excessively white, utterly tasteless, and as light as a powder-pull. When 
toasted and eaten dry with tea it is tolerably good ; but I would at soon bestow bultef on an 
empty boney-comb, which it marvellously resembles in dryness, brittleness, and apparent ab- 
sence of all nourishing qualities. It is lamentable to see fine wheat so perverse y turned into 
mere hair-powder. Tfie native bread is nothing but bakod dough 5 but I like it the beat of 
the two.” Comiog aa it did from a man w ho was little die posed to quarrel with his daily bread, 
this is strong censure. * In England the allowance sometimes reaches tl6u>* 

* 44 Ratha” writes Mr. E. Stack, ** evidently equals ruddy . I hare walked through fields or flax, 
which is especially liable to this disease, till my boots were of a bright orange colour. 

The ratha sticks to the upper part of the stalks, like a reddish-yellow fungus. 4 The 

higher figure was the result of experiments in Katsiri of Aonla; the lower, of similar trials 
in'Sit&rganj of Faridpur. In the former village the general average was per acre. 

0 Settlement report, p. 101, 
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poor soils considered unfit for wheat. But it very often appeals *s a seconds 
(dosdki^ ctvpf sown on lands already occupied by the rice or maize of the 
autumn, according as it is the second or the single crop of the year. From 4 to 
12 ploughings . prepare the earth for its reception. From 80 to 1281b* of 
seed per acre are sown in Karttik (October- November) ; and after one irriga- 
tion at most, the crop becomes ripe at the beginning of Chait (end of March). 
The general outturn of grain is 8101b. per acre ; but special cases have been 
kuown where the produce reached 2,2501b. 1 — Whether general or exceptional, 
the figures have decreased since 1828-31. The general average was, according 
to Mr. - Boulderson, 1,0991b., while in special localities- as much as 2,2611b. 
were realized. 

The allowance of straw is about 1,5001b. per acre. The parched grain* 
is a favourite ingredient in native porridge ( satu ). 

Of chana , the pulse or vetch called by Europeans tc gram,” there are two- 
kinds; the yellow ( pila ) with a somewhat pointed, and the 
Gram pulse. black (kasa) with a roundish grain. The former is esteem- 

ed the better of the two. Chana is sown on all soils, but is finest in llisalpur,. 
Aonla, and the river basins. The preliminary ploughings are eight or twelve 
if the crop bo purdl. If dosdlri, two or three sowings take place in Ku&r (Sep- 
tember-October), and it is deemed unlucky to postpone them till the succeeding 
month (Kdrttik). From 50 to 80 lb. of seed are scattered broadcast, though in. 
the case of a purdl crop the sai method is sometimes adopted. Sarson (mustard) 
and linseed are usually sown in the same field with the gram. The crop is some- 
times but not always watored,and from the time of its appearance above ground 
until the end of P<te (December- January) its young shoots are constantly nipped) 
off or thinned, to prevent their running to leaf. Some local Tusser has explained, 
the practice in a couplet : — 

“ Chana Chait ghana, 

Jo M&gh rahe bana” 

•‘In March-April (t.e. at harvest) that gram is thick 
Which was trimmed by January-February.” 

The young leaves and shoots which are thus pruned off serve as potherbs* 
The pod when unripe is known as ghegara, when ripe as ghitri. Extracted from 
the ghegara and parched, the young peas ( hola ) are eaten with pepper and salt. 
But the crop is grown mainly for the sake of the pulse it supplies when ripe. It 
is reaped in Ph&lgun (Febriiary-March) or Chait (March-April), yielding when. 
purdl about $00, and when dosahi some 500 or 6001b. per acre. The outturn is^ 
however, frequently diminished by weevils and frost. 

1 Mr. Moens’ experiments at Deorania in Richha. 
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The great mixed crops of the spring harvest, gojai y Vjra } and gockna y are 
Taised by much the same coursje of tillage as barley or gram, and tbearjproduce 
may be set down at about the same value. “ The practice of sowing leguminous 
and culmiferous plants together,” writes Mr. Moens, iC has the sanction of the 
best agriculturists in Europe, who similarly sow clover with barley, oats, and flax. 
Dew readily forms on the leguminous plant, which would not form on the cul- 
miferous, and in seasons of drought the practice is often the means of saving 
both crops. Besides, the spreading leaves of the leguminous crop check the 
growth of weeds.” 

The minor spring staples (peas, m astir pulse, linseed, sarson and Uhi 
mustards) are always sown broadccast and nearly always 
Minor spring crops. ^ ^hc second crop of the year (dosahi). They are never. 

weeded or watered. The bread details of their cultivation and their average 
outturn on the rare occasions when they are sown as the only crop of the year 
( purdl ) appear in the following table : — 


Name of crop. 

No. of 
plough- 
ing*' 

Seed per 
acre. 

Sown in 

Reaped in 

Produce 
per acre. 

Peas 


3 to 8 

16 to 20lb. 

October 

February. March ... 

Mom. 

jdetsur 


8 „ 6 

Ditto 

Oc'ober-November 

April-May ... 

Ditto. 

Utiseed 


3 „ 4 

Ditto 

October 

Ditto ... 


$ arson 


3 ., f» 

Ditto 

October- November 

Ditto 

3261b. 

Lahi 


3 „4 

20 tb. 

September-October 

December- January 

Ditto. 


“ Masur” writes Mr. Stack, “is what we call lentils. It was a dish of 
tnastlr ddl (red lentils pottage) for which Esau sold his birthright.” Linseed 
is so very rarely sown as purdl that no satisfactory figure can be entered 
against it in the last column. Asa dosdhi crop its outturn is some 1631b. 
per acre. The dosahi produce of the other crops maybe set down at about 
half the purdl. 

The past 40 years have been signalized by a great advance in both 
tillage and irrigation. Cultivation, which had spread but 
tiraUon^and °irr < iga- slowly up to the assessments of 1835, has since then iu- 
Xl0n ~ creased by over 27 per cent, in Bareilly proper and 33 per 

cent, in Piliblnt. The increase has been most marked in parganahs Karor, 
Aonla, Naw&bganj, and Piliblnt. In the last it has amounted to 54 per cent., 
against but 19 per cent, in tho adjoining parganah o’f Puranpur. Owing partly 
to the deadliness of its climate, partly to tho sparseness of its inhabitants, this 
parganah has still the widest extent of cultivable waste. Except in its best and 
oldest 'villages, cultivation is seldom permanent. Ihe first signs of exhaustion 
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in a field are followed by its desertion for fresh- ground elsewhere. It has 
been j*lne&dy noticed that of the total district area 1,149,158 acres are 
returned as cultivated and 178,973 only as barren. 

In all parganahs save Balia and Saneha the increase of irrigation has 
more than kept pace with that of tillage. The proportion of watered to total 
cultivation has since 1835 risen by 8*9 per cent, for the whole district, ranging 
from 0*2 per cent, in Sarauli to 28 0 per cent, in Kabar. Settlement'records 
show that of the present cultivated area (1,149,158 acres) 429,116 acres 
are watered and 720,042 acres dry. The proportion of watered to dry is far 
higher in Bareilly proper than Pilibhit, where, except in years of drought, 
irrigation is seldom needed. 

In the history of the district such years of drought have been only too 

familiar. Of their attendant famines something has been said in the Budaun 

noticep and it is here needful to mention only such details as concern 

Bareilly itself. The great famine of 1783-84 has been immortalised by Camp- 

• f i 83 c 4 bell’s poetic strictures on the Company’s apathy . 5 But so 

far as Bareilly was concerned, those strictures havo no 

force, for Bareilly was not at that time in the Company’s possession. 

In July, 1803, the collector despatches to Government complaints of 

scanty rainfall ; and his anxiety was afterwards justified 
Famine of 1803 - 04 . , . „ „ / ‘V 

by the complete failure ot the autumn crop. On the* 

harvesting of this crop depended half the land-revenue ; but a quarter only 

was realized, and the balances, Rs. 1,38,166 in October, rose in November 

to Rs. 2,97,000. The failure of the winter rains threatened a yet graver 

disaster; for the spring crop was pining with drought, and the failure of two 

harvests in succession always means famine. Two streams were dammed for 

purposes of irrigation ; but in deprecation of further measures the collector 

ventured the somewhat audacious statement that the arid soil of Rohilkhand 

was peculiarly liable to the attacks of drought, and that nothing could be done 

by art to counteract the niggardness of nature. The absence of funds an4 

organization would have furnished a better excuso for inaction. In April, 1804 

famine was at its height ; and a tour through the district satisfied the collector 

that the reports of his subordinates had been in no wise exaggerated, Thd 

people were everywhere starving. The spring crops were on sandy, soils too 

scanty to be worth reaping, and the farmers allowed their hungry cattle .t 6 

browse down tho shrivelled stalks. With the autumn harvest of 1804 the 

famine abated. In remissions of land-tax it cost the administration: over 

Rs. 96,000 ; but no records of lives lost or increased crime have been preserved. 

l Supra pp. 32*36. * See his P(ca$ures of Hope v 
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The Jong delay of the rains excited fears of dearth in 1819, but a 
’ • Scarcities of 1819 timely fall in the end of September revived the drooping 
and 1S25-26. crops. Prices were for a time high, but the collector 

was directed to buy for export to less favoured districts Rs. 50,000 worth of 
grain. In 1825-26, again, the drought, which had already afflicted more 
western districts, found its way iuto Bareilly. A fresh settlement of land 
revenue was impending, and while throwing land out of cultivation with a 
view of reducing assessments, the landlords were rack-renting their tenants. 
The autumn crop failed throughout the district, and prices rose high. A fall 
of rain towards the close of January dissipated the heavy gloom of despair that 
had fallen on the peasantry of Pilibhit, but failed to raise hopes that the spring 
harvest in Bareilly proper would exceed three-quarters of the usual outturn. 
Prospects were reported in March as even worse. But judged by tho revenue 
collections, tho harvest cannot have been so bad as was expocted. The Govern- 
ment loss was limited to remissions of Rs. 22,269 in Pilibhit. 

The next drought was however more injurious, resulting in a severe 
famine. Five years of indifferent seasons were followed 
Famines of 1837 *s. ^ delay of rain in tho summer of 1837. Agriculture 

was said to bo at a standstill, and the people on the point^of; starvation. Rob- 
beries of grain became frequent, and in August bread-riots combined with 
these crimes to fill tho district jail. By the end of the year the autumn crop 
had been lost, and there was every chance of losing in Pilibhit the spring crop 
also. In the beginning of 1838 tho Governor-General (Lord Auckland) visited 
the district. He reported that the spring-crop was scanty, but that Bareilly 
and Rohilkband generally had suffered less than the Dutib. Other facts con- 
firm his views, and show that a middling harvest must have been reaped. The 
district was not one of those which benefited by the charity of the Calcutta 
Relief Committee, and no remissions of revenue were found necessary. 

The famine of 1860-61 was in Bareilly a trifling scarcity ; but that scar- 
city is nevertheless remarkable as the first in which relief 
Scarcity of 1860 - 61 . measures on (-p 0 modern principle were adopted. A few 

showers late in July, 1860, excited hopes which were crushed by succeeding 
months of drought. The autumn crop failed, and the parched earth held out 
no better prospects for that of the spring. Signs of distress appeared amongst 
the poorer classes, and between October and the end of January small doles of 
food and blankets were distributed by Government. In February relief-works 
and poofliouses of the kind already described in the Budaan and Bijnor notices 
were opened ; and during the same month 15,378 persons were relieved at a 
cost of Rs. 921. But the worst was past. By the middle of March the spring 
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crop again promised its usual outturn, and prices fell. A fair harvest was 
eventually garnered ; but the influx of starving paupers from other districts 
postponed the closing of poorhouses until the end of July. The people relieved 
had by that time amounted to 146,129. The expenditure, which had reached 
Rs. 9,024, was more than covered by the funds contributed in equal shares by 
Government and local charity. Besides the sum thus spent on poorhouses} 
Rs. 9,355 were in this district and Budaun paid to 91,651 able-bodied 
labourers employed on the Bareilly and llathras road. The land-revenue was 
collected without remissions, and throughout the scarcity a high standard of 
order was maintained. The number of gang-robberies was normal ; but while 
thefts became less frequent, housebreakings increased. 


JTaroine of l $69. 


Drought was again the cause of grave alarm in August, 1868. The rains 
of the succeeding month served to save the autumn crop ; 
but tho exportation of grain to less fortunate districts raised 
prices, and threw into actual distress those who are always on the verge of 
hanger. Relief works were opened with the close of the year, and the spring 
crop became the subject of anxious attention. Hopes fell with the attacks of 
frost and white-ants, to rise with bounteous showers of winter rain. In Feb- 
ruary, 1869, how6Ver, the prospects were reported good, and hailstorms in 
March were too late to prevent the harvesting of a three-quarter crop. In the 
latter month, and again in May, the Local Relief Committee were withheld 
only by the advice of the collector from closing tho poorhouses which had 
been opened towards the end of January. The relief-works on the Bisalpur 
and Puranpur road, where tho daily attendance of paupers had waned to 17 6, 
were actually closed with the termination of June. But tho slow exportation 
of grain had been doing its work. Stocks were depleted, and a sudden and 
alarfting rise of prices was the consequence. Relief-works were re-opened on 
the 28th of July, and crowded next day by hungry thousands. The congrega- 
tion of such large bodies at Bareilly was held objectionable on sanitary grounds, 
and the poor who flocked in from the surrounding country were sent back to 
work on the district roads. Tho municipality of Bareilly suspended octroi 
duties on corn until its price should fall to 10 sers tho rupee. Two officers of 
great local experience (Messrs. Ingl is, C.S.I., and Sapte, C.B.) were deputed 
to report on tho dearth ; but matters had mended before their ink was dry. 
The bursting of the rains on the 29th July raised the spirits of the people, and 
although prices rose steadily for exactly a month afterwards, no fears were 
entertained for the autumn crop. From the beginning of September prices fell, 
and by October the pressure may be said to have ceased. Relief-works were 
closed in the last third of October, and poorhouses on the 12th of December, 
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The relief-works just mentioned were divided into district and special. 

_ a , The former were limited solely to the construction and re- 
Ita relief operations. . * . , - K , r 

pair |tf district roans. The latter comprised 15 works ot 

*inore varied nature, including labour on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

employment at the central jail, restoration of the dam on the Ju& near 

Bareilly, drainage and levelling jobs in that city itself, and the construction of 

the Biy&b&ni tank. The daily average* of persons relieved during the famine, 

and the total cost of their relief, may be thus detailed 


Early relief-works on the Bisalpur and Puraupur road 
Special relief-works 
District roads 

Gratuitous relief at poorhouses 


The expenditure was met l>y Government and municipal grants, an allot- 
ment from the Central Relief Committee at Allahabad, and local contributions. 
The wages on the works were reduced to the lowest scale compatible with bare 
subsistence, and the relief given at the poorhouses took the form of cooked 
rations. 1 It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that only those unable to 
labour on the relief-works were admitted to the poorhouses. 

Iu the latter establishments it was observed that lunacy and ulceration 
-of the cornea, ending, if not promptly checked, in blindness, were the common 
results of prolonged starvation. The following table shows the prices of grain 
before, during, and after the crisis of the famine: — 

Amount of grain purchasable for cne rupee . 


Average 

Total cost 

daily attendance . 

hs. 

m 

10 679 

3 7 6 

27,807 

6^6 

4.646 

325 

1 1, 1 42 

“T9 99 

64,373* 
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S. c. 

September, 1868 ... 

• •4 

15 

0 

12 

8 

13 

2 

20 

0 

21 

14 

25 

0 

20 

6 

18 

12 

24 6 

October 

„ ... 

ft# 

13 

2 

1 1 

4 

15 

0 

17 

8 

17 

4 

18 

12 

<6 

14 

16 

4 

20 0 
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114 
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4 

10 

16 

IS 

12 

13 

12 

15 

0 

18 

12 

14 

11 

16 

15 

IS 12 

December 

M • •• 

• *# 

10 

15 

10 

10 

13 

12 

13 

2 

15 

0 

15 

0 

12 

8 

13 

12 

16 13 

January, 

1869 ... 

Mt 

11 

9 

i 1 

4 

4 

6 

13 

12 

! 7 

8 

16 

14 

13 

2 

14 

6 

17 8 
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»» ••• 


10 

I2£ 

10 

10 

12 

3 

12 

3 

13 

12 

15 

0 

11 

14 

13 

8 

>5 0 

March 

H 

• • • 

15 

16 

10 

6 

12 

8 

12 

8 

14 

6 

29 

8 

16 

14 

li 

4 

15 0 
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»» ••• 

•SI 

15 

15 

: 0 

0 

11 

4 

12 

8 

15 

0 

21 

4 

4 

6 

U 

4 

15 9 
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10 
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12 

8 

12 
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10 
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13 

9 

6 
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15 

10 
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4 

8 

2 
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If 
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9 
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7 

8 

8 

12 

8 

12 

6 

8 

10 

10 

6 

7 

7 

8 
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0 

10 

8 

2 

5 

0 
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On the increase of crime and decrease of revenue collections the famine 
had but trifling effect. No record exists of the lives it destroyed. 

Of the distress and even famine caused by dq|ective rains in 1877-78 a 
detailed official narrative remains to bo written. ' Tlta 
autumn crop almost completely failed, but the spring out- 
turn was exceptionally good. Relief-works were opened on the 14th September, 
1877, and poorhouses two days earlier. The former were closed on the 16th # 
April 1878; tho latter are still (March, 1879) open. 

The districts of a great alluvial plain have seldom much to show in the 


Famine of 1877-78. 


Mineral products. 


way of mineral products, and Bareilly is no exception to the 
rule. The little stone used in its buildings is obtained 
elsewhere. That of which the Bhitaura monument is constructed came from 
Mirz&pur, and the stone required for mortar-mills is imported from Agra and 
Dehli. Brick-clay can, of course, bo procured on tho spot. 

The nodular limestone known as kankar is comparatively scarce. In 
quantities that repay excavation, it is found only at Fatehganj East, at one or* 
two places between Bareilly and Bhojupura, at one village between Jahdnabad 
and Richha, and at Chhura on the border between Bfsalpur and Faridpur par- 
ganahs. Kankar serves as a material for two purposes — the metalling of roads 
and burning of lime for mortar. Its cosfrwhen used for the former purpose has 
been shown in the Budaun notice. 1 About 20 maunds of the kind fit for lime- 
burning can bo obtained for Rs. 4 or 5. Lime is burnt also from the ooze 
formed of lacustrine shells (sipi ), and could formerly be dug in excellent 
quality from the basin of tho Ramganga, at Rarpia and lOianpura, in Faridpur, 
But the supply from the latter source is almost exhausted. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, institutions, and history of the district. 

Tho first attempt to number the people of Bareilly was made between 
, 1828 and 1830, when Mr. Bouldorsou, in revising the assess-* 

Mr Boulderson’a 7 # ® 

partial census of mcnt under Regulation VII. of 1822, took also a census of 

I ^ 23*30 

412 villages from almost every pargana of tho district. 

On a total area of 205,170 acres ho found a population of 104,166 souls, or 325 

to the square mile ; but his calculations were limited to the rural districts, and 

^ „ took no count of towns. 2 The first regular census, that of 

Census of 1847. , ° 7 

1847^ gives for the parganas which now constitute the' 

1 Supra pp. 36-^7, where the price of brick and other building materials is also shown. 

*J. A. S. lien., III., 4 75, 
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district a total population of 1,108,940 persons, or about 452 to the (statute) 1 
square mile. There were 867,172 Hindus, of whom 211,609 followed occupa- 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The Musalmdns numbered 248,606 souls, 
of whom 110,318 were engaged in cultivation. There were 3,494 villages or 
townships, of whioh 4 had over 5,000 inhabitants, The latter were Bareilly 
*(92,208), Pilibhit (25,152), Bisalpur (7,245), and Aonla (7,649). The town 
population therefore amounted to 132,254, or 11*9 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. This enumeration was effected ou somewhat crude principles, and the 
numbers of male and femalo inhabitants were not recorded separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed a total population 
of 1,316,830, with a density of 527-4 to the squaro mile. The 
Census of 1853. total area of the district, estimated at 1,570,311 acres in 
1847, has in 1853 risen to 1,596,496 acres, but the difference may be due to 
more accurate measurement in the lattor year. Tho population was thus dis- 
tributed I'- 



Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists. 

Total. 








* 



1 




.52 

0 

75 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

0 

I 0 

y 

C 

tsO 

< 

y 

b 

i* 

3 

1 • 
O 

Hindus 

445,807. 

384,963 

101,755 

91,732 

830.760 

193,487 

1,024,247 

Musalmdns ... 

68,795 

62,450 

81,902 

79,436 

131,245 

161,338 

292,683 

Total . . . 

514,602 

447,403 

183,657 

171,168 

962,005 

854,828 

1,316,830 


ll! these calculations the parganahs since transferred to the Tardi have 
again been excluded. It will be seen that in six years the population had 
increased by ,207,890. Of the 3,184 villages and townships, 3,152 had less 
•than 1,000, 165 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 5 over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
population of the city of Bareilly amounted to 111,332, of Pilibhit to 26,760, 
pf Bisalpur to 8,902, and of Aonla to 8,981. And a fresh town, Shiupuri, 

1 Unlike succeeding numerations, this census adopted for its calculations the, geographical 
square mile of 847*3 acres, It included returns for fire parganas since transferred to tho 
tCar&i. ' 


5*ns • Kb ps’fpMRIJ! T#> 

Census of 1865. 
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with 8,981 inhabitants, appears on the list of those containing aver 5,00Q 
souls. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 
method over both its predecessors. Details us to castes 
Census o 186 . an( j occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and 

other matters, were taken for* the first time. The returns showed, however, 
an increase of 3,066 in the total population, which was now distributed as 
follows: — 




Agricultural. 

* 

Non-agricultural. 

i 

0 

1 

M 

a 

Hales. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females . 


Religion, j 

n 

1 

<1 

BQ 

S' 

pa 

cri 

13 

< 

CO* 

M 

3 

73 

H 

CO 

3 

ro 

< 

CO 

K 

o 

PQ 

tzJ 

"p 

< 

Tj 

3 

3 

o 

H 

Hin- 

274,669 

162,224 

280,453 

140,450 

807,706 

91,629 

50,538 

83,742 

45,854 

274 t 663 

1,032,459 

dus. 












Mu sal- 

39,500 

23,849 

34,625 

20,615 

118,589 

58,197 

34,764 

55,455 

13,870 

180,286 

298,876 

in&ns 


1 


• 






* 


Total 

314,169 

186,073 

265,078 

161,065 

926,885j 

152,726 

85,303 j 

139,197 

77,724 

454,949 

1,381,334 


Besides the population here shown there were 6,1 60 souls belonging to the 

military, 1,557 Europeans, and 14 Eurasians. 1 The population to the square 

mile was returned as 582. Bareilly city is returned as containing 105,649, * 

Pilibhit 27,907, Aonla 9,947, and Bisalpur 9,005 inhabitants. But Shiuputf has 

been displaced by Neoria Husainpur, with a population of 5,339 inhabitants. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of *1872. As 

the latest and most perfect yet obtained, these statistics ’ 
Census of 1872. . . 

deserve greater detail than those of former enumerations* « 

and the following table therefore shows the population for each pargana 

1 This last 4Jgttre is altogether inadequate, and shows that many Eurasians must have” 
entered themselves as Europeans, 
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separately. The total number of Hindds was 1,197,583, and of Muslims 
308,682. 


Pargana. 


nau 

/ Nort 
1 \ Ajac 
^ Mirg 


Karor 

North Sarauli 
Ajaon 

Mirganj or 
Shahi. 
Chaumahla ... 
Nawabganj ... 
Kiohha ... 
Pilibhifc 
Jahanabad ... 
Faridpur ... 
Aonla ... 
South Sarauli, 
Saneha 
Balia 

Furanpur .. 
Sirs6wau 
Blsalpur 
Kabar .. 

Total m 


Hindus. 

Up to 15 years. 

Adults . < 

Male. 

i 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

41,015 

34,496 

63,721 

54,655 

8.C66 

6,731 

10,221 

9,892 

2,677 

2,369 

3,469 

3,410 

8,052 

6,692 

10,118 

9,413 

7,296 

6,099 

9,696 

8,742 

23,493 

19,639 

30,683 

27,295 

15,8ft 1 

12,985 

21,040 

16,598 

20,066 

17,225 

27,108 

24,240 

14,623 

12,046 

19,079 

16,331 

23,826 

19,237 

33,171 

27,537 

16,635 

12,744 

20,600 

18,670 

5,938 

5,076 

8,294 

7,521 

11,043 

9,310 

14.008 

12 991 

4,986 

4,144 

50,01 

6,989 

17,809 

14,828 

23,964 

20,736 

3,536 

2,927 

4,358 

4,146 

42,239 

35,636 

68,114 

49,531 

6,827 

4,908 

7,678 

7,169 

271908 

226,891 

372,518 

326,260 


Muhammadans and others 
NOT IIlNDU8. 


Up to 15 years. 


c8 


4,447 

692 

1,822 

2,691 
6,421 
6,164 
6,312 
6,987 
3 624 
2,722 
1,662 
2,292 
601 
1,94 1 
1,609 
4,660] 
2,223 


% 

a 

a > 
PH 


Adults. 


15,316'27,181 


1,213 

681 

1,554 

2,490 

4,473 

6,275 

4,677 

6,127 

3,067 

2,408 

1,353 

1,978 

437 

1,643 

1,340] 

8,847 

1,998 


1,836 

831 

2,280 

3,840 

7,026 

8,070 

6,852 

7,684 

6,032 

3.934 
2,143 
2,879 

749 

2,830 

1.934 
6.377 
2,763 


25,641 

1,740 

723| 

2,262 

3 626] 
6,246 
7,603] 
7,055 
7, 1 90] 
4,317 
3,700] 
2,166 
2,719] 
648; 
2,808] 
1,941 
6,234 
2,946 


Total. 
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149,328 

21,670 

7,629 

22.272 

23.623 

66.623 
51,155 
59.338 

47.273 
66,663 
42,891 
17,937 
30,822 
12 737 
46,544 
11,632 

111,390] 

18,496 


87,856 806,913 710488 


oS 

a 

a> 

& 


130108 

I9,o76 

7,083 

19,821] 

20,857 
57,663 
44,361 
53,197 
40,693 
64,158 
37,622 
16, 11C 
26,998 
11,213 
39.515 
10,364 
94,148 
16,915 


893 

581 

705 

679 

483 

650 

665 

601 

473 

479 

628 

668 

696 

647 

183 

847 

655 

(56 

636 


The table just given snows urn* omuu * ' ' 

58-8 per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; while the number of Hindu 
females was 553,157, or 40'2 per cent, of that population. In tiro same manner 
fte Mu.aln.4u males .mounted to 1C2.278, or 52 5 per cent and the MuSul- 
min females to 146,404, or 47-5 per cent, of the total Mnsalm.n pop"l»tn>"- 
Or takino the entire population, wo find that there is a percentage of 53 84 
mis to 4616 females, and of 78-79 Hindis to 21-21 Musalmin, . 

Statistics relating to bodily inflrmif.es were collected for the first time m 
1872. They showed the existence in the district ot 104 
loBrmities. ; nsane pcrgons an d idiots (48 females), or *102 per 10,000 

of the population;* 410 deaf and dumb (81 females), or 2-7 per 10,000, 4 546 
blind (2,261 females), or 29'9 per 10,000; and 421 lepers (47 females), or 2 7 
* 10 000. Age statistics were collected at the same time, and or w a ey 

may be worth are given in the following table. As Indian country-folk rarely 

i Now amalgamated into one tnhsfl and pnrgnna, MlrganL * that 

m separately shown by the census, but have here been . ‘ U| nped togetner. At V 
the enumerator could have distinguished between the t*o clas . 
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know their own ages, approximate correctness was all that the enumerator could 
hope for : — 






Hindus . 

Musalmdns , 

Total population . 
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Males. 

Percentage i 
Hindu mal 

Females. 

a 
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£>£s-< 
2 d 
C 'O 
o> c 
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«- 
O) 

X, 

Males. 

~5 

l”S 

c $ 

<D g 

W £ 
9* 
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Females. 

... ^ 

a> a 
bC'ce 

2 a 
§? 

Males. 

Percentage 

population 

Females. 

a 
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ac- 
es <* 

fld 

4/ Ph 

§ g, 
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Up to 1 

year 


36,432 

5‘6 

35,423 

64 

9,226 

5*6 

9,304 

6 8 

,54,673 

5*6 

41, ’49 

6-3 

Between 1 and 6j 

9 4,05 6 

(4 4 

87,292 

15*7 

28,350 

14 s 

22,380 

15*2 

117,430 

14-5 

109,709 

IS 6 

» 

6 


12 

100,177 

15-6 

76,9:3 

13*9 

25,095 

15 4 

19,455 

13*2 

125,292 

15*5 

96,456 

13*1 


12 


20 

114,224 

17*7 

89,632 

16 2 

29,077 

17 9 

24,582 

16*7 

143,345 

17*7 

114,324 

16 0 


20 

» 

30 

118, 27S 

18 3 

99,959 

180 

30,665 

18*8 

26,981 

1 8*4 

249,002 

18 4 

126,977 

‘18H), 

>» 

30 

5J 

40 

82,221 

12? 

69,396 

12 5 

20,490 

12*6 

17,922 

12*2 

102,7 J3 

12*7 

87,332 

12*2 


40 

V 

50 

54,510 

8*4 

47 912 

8 6 

13,277 

8*1 

1 2, 90S 

8*t 

67,796 

84 

60,829 

8*6 

» 

50 

)) 

60 

29,396 

4 5 

28,140 

5*0 

7,341 

4*5 

7,903 

5*3 

36,741 

46 

36,053 

5*0 

Above 

CO years... 

15,13' 

2 3 

18,485 

3*3 

3,758 

23 

4,909 

33 

18,895 

2*3 

23,459 

37 


It is a relief to turn irom these ary statistics to tne more lascinating 
subject of Hindu castes. Distributing tho population into 
Hindu castes. f our classes, the census shows 74,442 Brahmans (33,874 

females); 44,609 Rajputs (17,951 females); 30,726 Baniyas (14,545 females), 
and 1,045,746 persons as belonging to tho “other castes” (486,787 females). 
Manu’s fourfold division of Hindu society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras, was once universally recognized as an historical truth. But the 
two latter classes do not exist in the present day, and it has gradually come to 
be denied that they ever existed at all. The census classification may, therefore,, 
be regarded as the best possible under the circumstances. “ Tho two imaginary 
castes of Vaisya and Sudra,” writes Mr. Growse, “ have been expunged altoge- 
ther ; and after the three well-defined groups of B rib man, ThSkur, and Baniya, 
all the remainder have been thrown together as miscellaneous.” 

The Puranic legend which at creation conjures Brahmans from the head ‘ 
of Brahma is sufficiently familiar. Suoh members of the 
Brahman*. caste as are too shrewd to assert the truth of this fable 

trace their descent from seven great saints, Bhrigu, Angirah, Atri, Yiswamitra, 
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Kasyap, Vashisht, and Agastih. But a yet more sensible tradition is that 
which divides the original Brahman settlers of India into Gaurs or colonists 
of Hindustan, and Drdviras or colonists of the Dakkhan. Each of these great 
races has five subdivisions. 

By the census, the Brahmans of Bareilly are classed as without distinction 
(53,665), Kanaujiyas (13,479), Gaurs (7,766), Sdrasvat (1,318), and miscella- 
neous. The Kanaujiyas, Gaurs, and Sarasvats supply three out of the five 
Gaur tribes. Moro searching analysis might have sifted minor subdivisions 
from the long roll of the undistinguished. Tho preceding census (1865) found 
in the district 824 Mahabr&hmans and a few Kashmiris and Tagas. It is hardly 
likely that tho two former classes can have dwindled altogether away. Other 
inferior Brahman races, such as Bhats and Bohras, have perhaps rightly been 
included amongst tho (( other castes.” Some account of tho Kanaujiyas will, 
as already promised, be given in the Farukhabad notice. It must here suffice 
to remark that Sir H. Elliot makes a line drawn southwards through parga- 
nahs Richha, Nawfibganj, Karor, and Faridpur, the boundary between tho 
Kanaujiya and Sanadh subdivisions of this tribe. Of San&dhs the census 
gives no separate estimate ; but it is explained that the small 6 6 miscellaneous 
class is composed of San&dhs and Pandes. The former have been described 
in the Budaun notice the latter is a mere honorary title borne by many 
Brahman clans. For au account of tho Gaurs and Sarasvats tho reader is 
referred to preceding notices. 2 

Of a piece with the fable which extracted Brahmans from Brahma s head 
was that which extracted Kshatriyas or Chhatris from his 
R * jpufc3# arm. The legends of tho Rajputs or modern Chhatris assert 

that their race was anciently divided into two co-ordinate branches, tho Solar 
(Surajbansi) and Lunar (Chandrabansi, Sombansi). To these were added at a 
later epoch the four fire-tribes (Agnikul), tho Pramars, Chauhfins, Solankhis, and 
Parihars, who, whon their origin has boon cleared of tho marvellous, seem to 
havo been mercenary troops called in by the Brahmans to assist them in tho 
extirpation of Buddhists. From these three stocks, solar, lunar, and fiery, 
were at last compounded the 36 royal races. To some branch of one or other 
of these races most Rajputs claim to belong. The following paragraph itali- 
cizes those clans which occur by name in Tod’s list of the royal tribes: 

The RAjputs are divided into Chauhdns (9,950), Katehriyas (8,652) f 
Jangharas (6’, 611), Rdthors (3,163), Gaurs (2,730), Shiubansis (2,292), Bats 
(1,358>, Gautams (824), without distinction (3,542), and miscellaneous. In the 
1 Supra, p. 42.. . 2 For Gaurs see Gazetteer, II., 892-3 (Aligarh) > and IIL, 25G et 

. (Meerut). For Sdrasrats, III., 494 (Muzaffarnagar). 
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Chaubans. 


Katehriyas. 


latter class are included the following small tribes : — Bhadauriya, Thapa, Bar- 
gtijar, B&chhal, Kachhwdha , Kathiya, SaJcarwdr, Ponwdv or Pram&r, Chandel, 
Kasyap, Jddon or Yadubansi, Nilcumbh, Sengarh , Tomar , Sawant, Raikawar, 
Kinwar, Rawat, Gohil, Solanhhi , Buudel, and Gahlot. 

A long account of the genuine Chaubans, and a shorter sketch of their 
spurious namesakes in Rohilkhand, have been given else- 
where. 1 Many of the Chaubans in this district, arid especially 
in its southern parganahs, may well belong to the former class. There is a 
group of 84 Chauhan villages (chawrdsi) on the common bordor of Bareilly and 
Budaun, and the colonists were very probably true Chauhdns from Etah, which 
adjpins Budaun. The inhabitants of these villages trace their descent from 500 
ancestors who entered Rohilkliand under Nandhar Doo and Qaudhar Deo about 
1500 or 1550 A. D. Sottling first in Kot Salb&han, they expelled the BMlsfrora 
Bisauli, and spread thence over Aonla, 

The Katehriyas derive their name from Katehr, a tract which includes 
the greater part of Rohilkliand ; and Katehr in all probabi- 
lity owed its title to the Katehr or kather soil described 
above. 2 Who the Katehriyas were before they entered Rohilkhand is hardly 
clear. But Mr. Sherring allies them to the Gaurs, and says that in this part 
of India tho two tribes seem to dwell side by side. General Cunningham 
believes that the Katehriyas ejected the B&chhals from Katehr not earlier than 
1174 A. D. From the south-eastern corner of Katehr they perhaps did eject 
tho Bdchlials 3 ; but Mr. Moens denies that the Bachhals over held sway in this 
district. The Katehriyas, lie asserts, expelled not the Bachhals, but the Bhuin- 
hars 4 and Ahirs. Ilis theory is based on the following traditions of the Kateh- 
rfyas themselves : — 

It is said that when Prithvirdj Chauhdn was reigning at Delhi, and Jai- 
cliand Rathor at Kanauj, his foes forced Bln insen, a R&jput of the royal Suraj- 
bansi race, to fly from Benares. The exile settled in Katehr, ejected the Ahirs 
from Lakhnor, 5 and extended his rule into Aonla. From him are descended 
the Katehriyas. As Prithviraj and Jaichand are both historical characters, over- 
thrown by Shahab-ud-din in 1193 and 1194 respectively, the legend so Tar 

1 Gazetteer, III , 645 to 557 ; supra pp. 286 and 287. 2 Page 148, article on p&rgana , 

Bisauli. “ The country around Rohilkhand,” writes Mr. Whiteway in the Calcutta Review % “is 
divided by the people into different mulks or countries. The highland on the fight bank of the? 
Ganges is mulk Fahdra ; the valley of the Ganges itself is mulk Khddir ; to this succeeds the 
sandy soil on the left bank of the river, mulk Bhtir. This mulk Bhur stretches for some distance 
away from the river, and is succeeded by the mulk Katehr , while beyond the R&mganga lies 
mulk Tarai” 8 The Shahjah^npur traditions justify that idea. See Census Report of 

1866, Yol. I , Appendix B, 4 By these Bhuinhars is probably intended neither the K&jptit f 
nor the quasi- Br&hman tribe so called. Bhuinhar is the name of an aboriginal race still exist- 
ing in Chutia Ntigpur, and perhaps in the adjoining South Mirzapur. The race may have been ,* 
o-kin to the Blnhars, Bhils, and Bhars, whose name its own resembles, 6 Now Sh&hibad, 
m the ii&mpur territory. 
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1^5* *?£** % ?*® d ttno,e of th ? Wng. The murder excited 
^ f .^? K * toh . rijr * i » *° d Ke9n * tho grandson who succeeded BMm- 
**» bw *WngiMoe to the Kanauj Rdja. This measure was one of 

rather than loyal regard, for it seems that Kesri was either before or 
afterwards concerned in tho theft of somo elephants from his now lord para- 
mount. 1 After the conquest of Mulioba (1184) Pritliviraj sent against him a 
force which he defeated. Struggles with tho Muslim conquerors prevented his 
descendants from extending their dominions until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when they crossed the Ramgnnga, exterminated the Ahirs aud Bhiiin- 
hars, and annexed the country between that river and the Deoha. Another 
tale recounts the immigration of two Benares brothers, Bijairaj and Ajairaj, 
■who settling at Pipli conquered the Bhuinhars and slew their Raja in 1331). 
The fondness of tho Katehriyas for connecting their namo with Kathiawar 
has been already noticed ; 3 and it is not surprising, therefore, to hear that 
Ajairaj went on a pilgrimage to Dwarkanath and established his rule in that 
country. A third tradition, not mentioned by Mr. Moons, is that the Kateh- 
riyas were led into Katelir by two Rajputs from Tirliut,— Raja Kharak and 
Kao Hari, who were deputed by Timur (1398) to destroy the Alurs. 3 It is 
contrary to all wo know of Timur to suppose that ho would liavo employed 
Hindus on such an errand ; but the now ruined Shisbgarb family trace their 
descent from Kharak. The net result of all these traditions is that tho Kateh- 
riyas were originally settled down-country, in Benares and Bih&r ; that they 
travelled up tho Duab and invaded Rohilkhand from the west, ejecting the abori- 
ginal tribes; and that their first wave of invasion, towards the closo of the 
twelfth century, was followed by others until tho close of the fourteenth. 

The Jangbaras are a branch of the Totnars or Tuars, and according to 
Sir H. Elliot seem to have expelled the Katehriyas from 
Jaogliiras. sou th-eastcrn Rohilkhand. Their manner of deriving their 
name, and the legend of their entering the country under one Dhapu Dham, 
have been mentioned in tho article on parganah Sah'mpur. 4 Tho Jangharas of 
this district assert that, led by one Hansrdj, their ancestors ejected the Grvvalas 
from Khera Bajhera in 1388. Pressing northwards into Bisalpur, under a chief 
named Mahrup Sah, thoy in 1405 captured the forts of Madra and Chiti (Intg&on) 
from the Ahirs, aud Kareli and Maranri from the Blfils. In 1570 their chief, 
Kao Basant Sah, founded Deoria on lands wrested from the Banjdras, and 

1 Bareilly settlement report, p 22. 2 Supra, pp. 44, 45. * Census Report of 

1865. Khavak and Hari, the Khargu and Har of tho Musalman chroniclers, were, as we sunn 
after wards sec, historical characters. * Supra, pp, 212*13. 
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expelled the Bhils from Garha Khera. They now occupied and populated tho 
whole of Bisalpur ; for at the time of their occupation that tract is said to have 
been a forest, interspersed only with a few BM1 and Ahir strongholds. The 
tribe is divided into Bhur and Tardin Jangharas, or Janghdras of the sandy 
and marshy countries. The Bhurs rank first, as the Tardfns have adopted 
the practice of karao, or morganatic marriage with their deceased brother’s 
wives. 

The Rathors have received their measure of notice elsewhere. 1 They are 
in this district confined chiefly to the northern parganahs, 
which, according to their own traditions, their chief, Sariip 
Singh, colonized and cleared of forest some ten generations ago. As to tho 
Gaurs, they probably, like the Gaur Brahmans, originated from the ancient king- 
dom of which Sravasti was tho capital. Colonel Tod has woven a wild romance 
of speculations’ on this subject, suggesting that the clan is descended from the 
same stock as the Afghdn kings of Ghor, and so on. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces Gaurs are divided into three classes — Bhat Gaur, Baman Gaur, and 
Chamar Gaur, names probably derived from some intercourse with Bhdts, 
Brahmans, and Chanuirs. A fourth class of Katehriya Gaurs, whoso name is 
fantastically assigned to their descent from a Katheri or carpenter, is some- 
times added. But it may bo doubted whether these Katehriyas are Gaurs at all. 2 

About tho Shiubansi genealogies Mr. Stack kindly undertook somo 
enquiries, but was unable to discover anything of value. 

A strip of land between Ganges and Mahawa rivers, in the adjoining 
district of Budaun, is called Baiswara, or the Bais country. 
But the best known tract of that name is the Oudh Bais- 


Baia. 


wara, said to have been acquired by tlie Bais in dowry from tho Gautams. 
From Dundiakhera 3 in the latter most Bais profess at one timo or another to 
have come. The most aristocratic subdivision of thoir clan is the Tilokchandi 
of Dundiakhera, of which a branch is located in Budaun, and perhaps in 
this district also. But there are, besides the Tilokchandi, three hundred 
and sixty other subdivisions, tho descendants of Sdlmihana by as many 
wives. ' \ 


The Gautams, to whom the Bais owe, as just mentioned, their richset 

domain, claim descent from tbe royal race of Chandrabansi. 
tarns. ^ 

Though almost universally allowed, this claim is doubtful. 


And the Gautams themselves do not much strengthen its credibility by a 
story which derives them from the marriage of a Gautam Brdhman named ‘ 

1 Gazetteer, III., 65 et seqq. 3 Bee Cawnporc District and Elliott Races of the? North - 
Western Prouinces t art. “ Gaur R^^jp(it, ,, 3 On the Ganges, in the Unao district, and just 

opposite iShiurfcjpur o i Cawnpore. 
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Ingi Rikh with a Gahrw&r princess of Kanauj. The capital of the wide terri- 
tory which tradition assigns thorn was Argal in pargana Kora of Fatehpur. A 
BAja of Argal had the misfortune to offond, in ante-Muslim times, a Rfija of 
Dehli. The latter attempted revenge by seizing the wife of the former on 
a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allahabad). But a rescue was effected by Bais pil- 
grims 1 under one Bhao Singh, who was thereon invited to Argal and married a 
kinswoman of the Raja. Iu a moment of weakness and generosity the Raja 
offered as dowry all the villages whoso names the bride could pronounce without 
drawing breath. She had already named 1,440, when the Raja’s son, seeing his 
heritage slipping from him, seized her by the throat and prevented furthei 
utterance. Theso 1,440 villages, all on the left bank of the Ganges, constituted 
what was afterwards known as Baiswara. Tho story is concurred in by 
both Bais and Gau tarns. The antiquity which it confers on the Gantams, 
and a passage from Burnouf,* suggested to Sir II. Elliot that the clan 
are perhaps descendants of the celebratod Shakyas, a warrior family, who 
may all, like their most distinguished member, 3 have borne tho name of 
Gautara. 

Some of the “ Miscellaneous” Rajput racos mentioned by tho census have 
been described elsewhere. The remainder must await description in the 


notices on districts where they are something more than minor tribes. But 
it may bo remarked that tho local legends of tho Bundelas, if correctly given 
in tho census report of 1865, are altogether apocryphal. The weight of 
tradition is, as already pointed out, 4 in favour of tho theory that Bundelas 
are illegitimately descended from the royal race of Gahrw&r, and that their 
ancestor came from the low hills of Kantit or Khainlgarh. 5 Here, however, 
they are derived from Jaswant, an illegitimate son of Dalip, Raja of Ndna- 
mau, in Cawnpore. Jaswant, it is said, had two sons, Binda and Baridi. 
Both wore adventurous spirits, and sought their fortunes in what is now 
Bundelkhand ; tho former founding Banda, and tho lattor becoming the 
ancestor of the Bundelas. The name Binda or Vindhya is the only true 
note in the story. It recalls tho spot (Bindachal) where hallowed hill 
almost heeds hallowed river, and around which havo been grouped, for 
seven centuries, all that Gahrw&rs hold most dear. A legend which places 
at Bind&chal the miraculous creation of the first Bundela has been already 
given. 

1 The Bais were not perhaps pilgrims at all. For Saliv&hana the Bais was king of Prathis- 
thana or Jhusi, which stands on the north hank of the sacred confluence. . tot < /tout 
p. 809. » The founder of the Buddhist faith. 4 Gazetteer, I., 19-28. where the 

history of this tribe is very fully given, ® Contiguous parganahs m Mirzapur an 

Allahabad respectively. 
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• The census returns Baniy^s as Agarw/ilas (9,728), Mahars (2,845), and 
miscellaneous. The last term includes many small castes — the Grhoai, Gindau- 
rift, Bdrasaini, Khandelvv&l, Baranwdr, Silhatwar, Ummar, Satw&la, Tmw&la, 
Gurer, Dirhamm&z, Kiiartani, Manai, Kashmir, Chausaini, Kasaundhan, 
Audhiya, Mahesari, Dasa, P&rbiya, Kasarwani, Gurwala, 03\val, Bishnoi, and 
Simali. The Agarwalas, who are probably the most wealthy trading class of 
these provinces, have received their notice elsewhere; and the local report on 
castes, furnished at the preceding census, is unable to trace the origin of the 
Mahars.* This, howevor,* matters less, because the commercial races with 
whom wo are now dealing have never exercised any important influence on the 
history of the district or province. The same report makes Baniyds the irregu- 
lar progeny of one Bhu Dat, a Vaisya of Urisa, who u settled somewhere in 
Oudh, and is alleged to have opened the first banking-house in India.” This 
tradition is, even if widely accepted, worthless. But it illustrates the tendency, 
nowhere more common than in India, to trace large heterogeneous masses of 
• men to a common ancestor. • 


The following list shows the names and numbers of the classes included 
in the other castes of the census return. It should bo noted, however, that 
many of the tribes here mentioned, as for instance the Julahas, are for the most 
part Musalmans and not Hindus : — 


Aliftr 

Ahir (cowherd) 

Arakh (hunter and fowler) 
Baheliya (ditto) 

Bairagi 

Banjlra (travelling merchant) 
Bansphor (bambu-worker) 
Barhai (carpenter) 

Bari (maker of leaf-plalters) 
Beldar (mattock-man) 

Bhaddri (astrologer, soothsayer) 
Bharbhuuja (grain-parcher) 
Bh&fc (minstrel) 

Bohra (usurer) 

Chak or Chik 
Cham Hr (carrier) 

Chipi (chintz-maker) 


17,895 

47,238 

226 

1,259 

1,472 

6,433 

397 

20,653 

747 

10,488 

1,224 

13,513 

2,143 

4 

66 

132,798 

1,057 


Chunapaz (lime-burner).., 
Darzi (tailor) 

Dhanuk 

Dhobi (washerman) 

Dhuna (cotton-cleancr) ... 

Dorn 

Dusadh 

Fakir 

Gadariya (shepherd) 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) 

Gos&in 

Gujar 

Hajjara (barber) 

Halwai (confectioner) ... 
Jaisw&r Ml 

Jat ,,, »*• 

Jogi 


2 

5,745 
6,900 
26,104 
55 
17 
100 
640 
23,464 
693 
6,169 
1 1,635 
22,301 
97 
241 

10,128 - 
667 


1 Considering the manner in which this report described other castes, the omission is not 
perhaps to be regretted. It informs us that the Mahajans fk (whose Sanskrit name simply 
means great folk) are the illegitimate children of a man called Jin : hence called Maha^m.’* 
The K&chhis (men of Kachh) are so named because one of their number “used to interlard his 
conversation with the word kc-achie ” What ke-achie means is hardly clear ; but as gddar in 
Hindi means a sheep, it was unnecessary to trace the Gadariya or shepherd caste to an ancestor 
who fed his flocks on gad a r or half-ripo fruit. When Sanskrit could have supplied hint 
with such words as lubdhaka , a huntsman, and dh&nushka , a bowman, why should the 
writer inform us that Lodhas were so called because they sold the wood of the Lodh tree, or 
Dhanuks because descended from a sharp lad “who got die name of Dhanuk, which means 
intelligence/* He is mistaken, again, in thinking the name of the Tasis (Sankrit pdsha , a net) 
a territorial, nor could he succeed in proving that “ the Kashmir pandits arc in reality 
K&yaths/ > The most surprising point of these errors is that they were made not by a. 
foreigner, but by an educated native of the country. 
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3 ill aha (Muslim wearer) 

Kachi (market gardener) ... 

Kah&r (litter-carrier) ... 

Kalal or Kalwar (distiller) 

Kamangar ... 

Kanjar (string-seller) ... ... 

b Kasgar (plasterer) 

* Kayath (scribe) 

Khagi 

Khakrob (sweeper) ... ... 

Khatik (pig and poultry breeder) 
or Khatfk ... 

Khattri 

Khishtpaz ^brickmaker) 

Kisan (cultivator) 

Koli or Kori (Hindu weaver)] 
Kumhdr (potter) 

Kurmi (cultivator) ... .« 

Lodha ... ••• 

Lobar (blacksmith) 

Miamar (builder) ... 


35 

41,146 

63,495 

12,265 

80 

446 

82 

22,610 

400 

18,875 

4 563 
2,326 
152 
12*2,667 
22,371 
7,7 oO 
166,280 
42,374 
13,247 
1,368 


M&li (gardener) 

Meo ... ... 

Mochi (cobbler) 

Nat (acrobat) 

Nunia (saltpetre-worker) 
Pasi (fowler and watchman) 
Patwa (necklace-maker) 
Kamaia ... 

Rangrez (dyer) 

Rawa (cultivator) 

Sadh or Sadhu 


61,973 

626 



13,696 

1,615 

115 

12 

638 

398 


Saikalgar (metal-polisher) ... 173 

Sauiasi ... ... ... 30 

Sikh (followers of Nanak Shah's religion) 203 
SunAr (metallurgist) •• ... 9,402 

Tamoli (betelnut-seller) ... 1,236 

Tnwaif (prostitute) ... ... 92 

Teli (oilman) ... ... 28,271 

Tharu ... 464 

Thuthcra (brazier) ... ... 186 


Many of the castes here named — the Ahars, Alnrs, Banjaras, Bhats, 
Giijars, Jats, Kliattn’s, and Rawas— have been already described in this volume. 
Many arc trades-guilds which have been united into castes first by common 
occupation and afterwards by common ancestry *; 1 others have by reason of* 
their occupation been severed from the ancient brotherhood. Thus, as usury, 
for instance, is deemed irreconcileable with priestly pretensions, the Brah- 
mans who practise it are becoming recognized as Bohras . 2 There seems, 
indeed, little reason to imagine caste an institution of prehistoric crystalliza- 
tion. Tho rearrangement of old castes and formation of new ones is in 


progress to tho present day. Classes thus formed in modern times cannot 
imfrcquently be distinguished by tho Persian names which they have thought 
proper to assume. Tho tailors havo discarded their old Hindi title of eiiji for 
the new Persian titlo of clarzi ; and this exchange may bo assigned to the fact 


that their guild has been largely recruited by Kayaths, who were ashamed of 
the homely’ old namo. In course of time the trade beoomos a caste, and tho 
new trade title is entered in some census reports as that of a distinct tribe; 


and this is especially the case where tho old casto namo is a mean one. The 
Miaradr, or Chunapaz, or even Mochi, seeks to forget, under his now designa- 
tion, that his grandparents were Chamdrs . 3 

In like manner the Bdnsphors seem really a branch of the sweeper (Khdk- 
rob), and the Chaks of tho shepherd (Gadaria) caste. The Khdgis are a branch 
of the spurious Chauhdns found in Roliilkhand, and the Jaiswdrs may belong 
to several different tribes. Tho namo was originally that of some inferior 


1 This was probably the origin of all castes, but the subject is too large for discussion 
here. 2 It ahould be remembered, however, that though some persons of Brahman 

descent are Bohras, all Bohras are not persons of Brahman descent. Had the latter been the 
case, the f»c i could hardly have escaped the notice of the glossaries, H. H. Wilspn and 
Sir IL Elliot, 3 See Mr. Growsc's note on castes iu the census report of 1872. 
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Jadon Rajputs, but has been adopted by subdivisions of the Baniyas, Chamdrs, 
Dhdnuks, Kahdrs, Kaldls, Kurrms, Telfs, and other castes. It is usual amongst 
these minor tribos to assert that they have eacli sovcn subdivisions ; but inquiry 
just as usually increases that magic number. Thus the 
Cham&rs. Cliamars of these provinces, while dividing their race 

into seven branches, appear to have ten : — Aharwar, Azamgarhia or Birheiia, 
Jaiswdr or Jaiswdra, Jatlot, Jatua, Jhusia, Kaivan, Kori or Korchamra, Kuril 
or Dohar, and Sakarwdr. The Jatuas and Jatlots are the chief subdivi- 
sions found in Rohilkhand. The darkness of the Cliamar’s skiu is proverbial : 

« Kariyd Brahman , gor Cham dr , 

In he adth na utariye pdr.” 

That is do not cross a river in tho same boat as a black Bialiman or a. fair 
Cham dr, for both are prodigies of evil omen . 1 

• To the Bhaddri, Bhaddali, Bhadariya, Bhanreriya, Dakaut, Padia, Paria, 
Jotislii or Joshi, somo passing notice has been above allotted . 2 He calls him- 
self a Brahman, and his trade is fortune-telling or astrology. Professor Wilson 
suggests that tho name is derived from Sanskrit hhadra, auspiciousness ; but Mr. 
Sherring says the tribe is called Bhaddali becauso it follows the tenets of Bhad- 
dal. The planet Sanichar or Saturn is the favourito deity of tho Bhaddris ; and 
hence Saturday is the fdtc day on which presents are expected from their 
clients. The name of Dakaut has probably no connection with the idea of 
cheating. It is more likely, as pointed out by Wilson , 3 to be identical with 
Dakota°or Dakocha, the titlo of a fortune-telling Southern Indian tribe which 
traces its origin to a Bralunan father and Ahir mother. 

Tho names of tho Dhduuks and Kamangars show them to liavo been res- 
pectively bowmen and makers of bows. The decline of a react y has forced 
them into otlior pursuits. Tho Dhdnuk is often a village watchman, and the 
Kamdngar us often a bone-setter. I 1 rom tho fact, perhaps, that the Indian 
centre bit is worked with a bow, Forbes translates Kamdngar as “ one who makes 
holes .” 1 The Lodhas are another tribe whose original occupation, as shown by 
their name, has passed from them. They were once hunters, and are now 
agricultural labourers. But it seems that they were till quite lately connected, 
a^ woodcutters, rather with tho forest than the field . 5 Mr. Sherring classes 
them as a subdivision of tho Nunids. The Meos, Musalmdns of Rajput origin, 
were once a dominant race in the Duiib, though here too few to justify descrip- 
tion. The Ramdias are almost equally iusignificant. < _ 

i raniot’s Races of the N.-W. P., art. “ Chamar.’’ Here wc have the old idea of avoiding a 
. water voyage with an ill-starred or impious companion. Vetabo, qui Cerens sacrum Vulgarit 
arrans* sub isdem Sittrabibus, fragitemvc mecum Solvat pliatclon . . ^ .P* 

s Glossary art “ Dakocha. M 4 Dictionary, art. * Kamdn. ,} It seems that in RajpuUtm 

the Kamdngar is sometimes a painter. Sec Major Rowlett’s Alwar Gazetteer, Mt, 

Growso’s note on castes, above quoted. 
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Tbo Tlidrus will bo described in the notices on the Tar&i and Gorakh- 
pur notices ; the Doms and Dusddhs in the latter. Such of the religions 
sects as have not been mentioned elsewhere will be mentioned in the section 
on religion. 

Several more or less important castes the census has altogether omitted 
to mention. Such are the Kambohs, Muraos, and Daleras. The Kambohs 
have been already noticed. 1 The Murao3 are here divided into two clans, Sak- 
senas and Haldias— the former deriving their name from a place in Farukh- 
abad, and the latter from their fondness for cultivating turmeric ( [haldi ). The 
Daleras are a thieving caste, elsewhere called Malldhs or 
^ )a '' cu as< boatmen, and known as Daleras or basket-makers in this 

district only. In Moradabad they are styled Khdgi, a name which, Mr. Moens 
suggests, has some connection with the thagi word khdigci , a village. The 
Jumna and the Sarda seem their most western and most eastern limits. Somo 
Daleras who in formor times migrated to Lucknow wese detected in numerous 
thefts, and being branded on the cheeks by the Naw&b, returned to this dis- 
trict Their headquarters are Gurgaon and Hajipur in Aonla, Sudlmnpur, 
Mahcshpur, and Fatehpur in Karor, and Turkunian, Tatarpur, Simaria, and 
Sikha in Mirganj. At Gurgaon they muster strongly in a separate quarter, 
known as Pasupura. Between the Gaur Daleras of this village and the Gaur 
Malldhs of Bulandsliahr there is an ancient connection, and a Bulandshahr 
man is priest Mpurohit) of the former. In similarity of habits the Daleras 
resemble the Baattias or Brahm Bhdts of liamnagar, whoso superiority in 
running theft (\lhdigiri) they regretfully acknowledge. Any native charged 
with this offenc\, and describing himself as a Thdkur, Malldh, or Dhimar of 
Pasfipura, may, according to Mr. Moens, be considered a professional Dalora 
thief. 

The gotras or clans of the Daleras are all descended from a Dhimarin or 
fishwife on the female side, and a Bdjput or Gujar on the male. The clan name 
is derived from the male ancestor, the Gaurs, Tomars, Sikarwdls, Moraitias, 
Sirsias, and Thokas claiming descent from Rajput, and the Kassdnis from 
Gujar progenitors. Tho Thdkur clans smoko, eat, and drink, but do not inter- 
marry with the Gujar. With honest bargees (Mallah) and fishermen 
{Dhitnar), whom they regard as their inferiors, tho Daleras refuse all connec- 
tion. They aro also abovo performing menial offices or carrying litters. 
Their widows remarry, as often as not with tho deceased husband’s younger 
brother. They eat partridges and goat’s flesh, but reject w T ild pork, and of 
late havo discarded fish. Iu tho matter of spirits and drugs they are extremely 

1 Supra p. 292, 
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intemperate ; but at a marriage or caste-council ( panchdmt ) drink is strictly 
forbidden. At marriages the ordinary kettledrum (dhol) is beaten, but the 
big drum ( mirdang ) is prohibited. The destroying goddess Bhawani and 
the Amroha Sayyid are the objects of their special worship. And each clan 
lias its Bhat or minstrel, Hindu or Musaaltndn. 

Their plan of operations is not unlike that of the now extinct 
Tliags: — 

“They usually,” writes Mr. Mocns, “start on their excursions towards the end of Sep- 
tember. They arrange parties of five or six, consisting of three men and two or three boys. 
The parties move out of the village and camp in a neighbouring bdjh (orchard), sacrifice a 
goat to Bhawani, and observe the omens. The call of a partridge, single fox, or jackal on 
the left hand is propitious ; if from the right, very unfavorable. A dog casing itself on the 
left hand of the observer betokens great success. If the omens arc unfavorable, the party 
return to their village and pass a night in their homes before again attempting to take the 
auguries. If the signs are good, they start at once on their way. While the party is absent 
their women and children are fed by their banit/a , who usually receives interest on his advan- 
ces, at the rate of one anna in the rupee per mensem, besides a present out of tho spoils 
brought back by the party. If the auhbat or gang meet with good success at the outset they 
return at once ; otherwise they travel onwards, usually returning to their village in May ; but 
it Js a point of honour never to return empty-handed. They steal by day only *, however 
favourable the opportunity, a Dulera will never take anything at night. They go unarmed 
and never use violence. A breach of either of these rule$ would entail an immediate pan - 
chdyaty and the offender’s expulsion from caste, restoration to which can only be purchased by 
a pilgrimage, or the gift of a cow to a Brahman and a caste dinner. Their mode of stealing 
closely resembles that of the Oudh Banvjrs, with whom, however, they are in no ways con- 
nected.” 

Like tho Barwars they conduct their thefts chiefly through tho boys of 
the party ; but, unlike the Barwars, they rarely assume a disguise. They 
attend large fairs and follow forces on the march, but proudly deny that they 
ever robbed the dead on tho field of battle. They are not, they explain, 
thieves, but merely searchers for property neglected or forgotten by its 
owner. When such trover has been mistaken for tlioft, and the Dulera is 
brought to justice, he seldom givos his real name or caste. 

Though “ honour amongst thieves” forbids him to pilfer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalera villages, the Dalera has a wide campaigning groundl 
It includes the whole of the North-Western India and the Central Provinces, 
some gangs even finding their way as far as Puna or Calcutta. The rail is. 
avoided as unadapted to the tribe’s peculiar form of theft. But, like the Ita- 
lian brigands described by the brother of the writer last quoted, the Daleras 
find themselves able to retain little of their gains. There are too many vil- 
lage magnates whose connivance must be purchased ; and what little escapes 
these worthies is squandered in dissipation. 
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Patlians. 


The Musalmftns are divided by the census into Shaikhs (243,757), PathSns 

MusalmSns. (51,080), Sayyids (8,610), Mughals (4,159), and without 

distinction (470). 

hat little can bo said of the four classes just named has boon mostly 
Patlians. sa ^ above. 1 Amongst Shaikhs have been included Rains, 

a tribe who will be mentioned in the sections on land- 
lord and tenant. Tho Patlians, as might be expected, muster strongly 
in a district where Hafiz Rahmat held his court. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that they almost all claim Afghan descent. For half a 
century and more after tho downfall of their power (1774), pride forbade 
them to engage in any useful work, They seem to have spent their time 
in sauntering about with arms which were now useless. “ The country,” 
writes Heber in 1824, “is burdened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called 
suwdrs (cavaliers), who, though many of thorn aro not worth a rupee, con- 
ceive it derogatory to their gentility and Pathiui blood to apply themselves to 
any honest industry, and obtain for the most part a precarious livelihood by 
sponging on the industrious tradesmen and farmers, on whom they levy a sort 
of black-mail, or as hangers-on to tho few noble and wealthy families yet 
remaining in tho province. Of these men, who havo no visible means of main- 
tenance at all, and no visildo occupation, except that of lounging up and down 
with their swords and shields liko tho ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
respects they much resemble, tho number is rated at, taking all Rohilkhand 
together, not fewor than ono hundred thousand.” Tho Bishop justly foresaw in 
these idle Pathiins an element of political dangor, and suggested an ingenious 
safeguard against their disaffection. They were to bo formod into yeomanry 
regiments, commanded by the J itdgcs and Magistrates with tho aid of Majors 
and Adjutants from tho regular army, “and should bo officered, so far as Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants, by tho most respectable of tho native gentry.” They 
were really faithful, ho remarked, to those whose salt they ate, and would 
materially relieve the regular troops in some of their most unpleasant duties. 
In crushing tho political aspirations of the Patlians, and forcing them to earn 
their bread, the great rebellion also, perhaps, shattered this little proposal. 
But it is not tho less likely to be rovived when a distant future has healed 


existing wounds. 


The census divides the population according to its occupations into two 
Occupations great classes — those who got their living from tho land or its 

tillage, and thoso who do not. Tho first class again sub- 

1 PP. 204-95. 
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divides itself into landowners and cultivators. In the following table are 
briefly shown the results of this classification : — 


} 

Agrarian. 





•* 



1 


Non-aquarian. 

Total. 


Landowners 

Cultivators. 
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! 553,157 

Musalmani 

2,083 

3.0 >8 

60,880 

47,266 

108,4 15 

i 90,130 

162,278 

146,404 

Christiana and 

7 

6 

M. 

... 

202 

| 3 'J i 

209 

327 

others. 





1 

! 



Total 

13,150 

11,826 

493,090 

433,439 

30), Of. 4 

: 

254.62.T 

606,913 

699 8<8 


There arc then 21,1)85 landholders, 92fi, 429 agriculturists, and 555,287 
non-agriculturists, or in other words we find 88*50 per cent, of the popula- 
tion gaining their livelihood from the possession and cultivation of the soil.. 
But as before pointed out, 1 cross divisions of the agrarian and non-agrarian 
population may have reduced tho proportion of the former. Taking the popu- 
lation per square mile, the ret urn shows 479 souls in the Farid pur, 
893 in the Karor, fi37 in the Aonla, 079 in the Mirganj, 506 in the 
Bahori, 550 in the Naw&bganj, 555 in tho Bisalpur, and 340 in tho Filibhit 
tabsils. 

The returns just quoted divide the adult male population into 

^ six classes, whereof tho fourth is the agricultural ; and 

Classification of . 7 , . 

n on -agric ultural distributes as follows the callings of the non-agricul- 

callings. tural classes. The first or professional class embraces all 

Government servants and persons following the learnod professions or literal 
ture, artistic or scientific occupations. It numbered 5,230 male adults, amongst 
' whom are included 227 purohits or family-priests, 545 pandits or learned Hindus,. 
216 musicians, and so on. The second or domostic class numbered 21,913 mem- 
bers, and comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. The third represents 
commerce and numbered 11,230 males. Amongst these are all persons who buy 
or sell, keep or leud money and goods of various kinds, such as shopkeepers 
( 5 , 814 ), money-lenders (758), and brokers (428), and all persons engaged in the 
conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as ekka or cart-drivers (253). The 
fifth or industrial class, containing 34,988 members, includes all persons engaged 

1 Buddun, p. 49 ; Ittjnor, p. 296. 
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in the industrial arts and meohanics, suoh as patwas or nocklace^makers (128), 
masons (57), carpenters (3,013), and perfumers (2) ; those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (5,622), tailors (1,553), and 
cotton-cleaners (2,101); those engaged in preparing articles of food, or drink, 
such as grain-parckers (1/156) and confectioners (1,204); and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 37,296 
members, including labourers (32,371), persons of independent means (4), and 
4,712 persons supported by the community or of no speoified occupation, 
Beturns showing the number of labourers registered for emigration beyond 
seas are available for 5 years and 8 months only. 

Emigration. During that period 1,710 persons (395 females) have 

departed chiefly for Demerara, but also for Trinidad, Natal, St. Lucia, and 


Jamaica. ^ ^ . 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agrL 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 3,548. 
Towns and villages, Qf theg0 e ^ m baJ ]cs3 tban l j0 00 ; 848 between 

1,000 and 5,000 ; one (Bisalpur), between 5,000 and 10,000 ; and three 
(Bareilly, Pilibliit, and Aonla) over 10,000 inhabitants. Of mamas, a term 
which, as before remarked, might best he translated “ parishes,” the settlement 
reports showed in 1872 and 1873 as many as 3,395. Amongst these were dis- 
tributed 4,204 malu'th or estates ; but partition and other causes has increased 
the number until it amounts in the present, year to 5,159. 

Walled towns and castles are in Bareilly a tradition rather than a fact. 
Dwellings fumi- The now scanty remains of fortifications exist at Iiain- 
ture, &c. nagar (Ahfchhatra) and the neighbouring Lilaur; in the 

remains of Gw/tla Prasiddh, a city which stretched for seven miles along the old 
northern bank of the Rdmganga j at au adjacent village named Pachomi ; at 
Pilibliit, Jalidnabad, and Balaikhera ; in tlie Kila and Paka Katra of 
Aonla ; at Kabar and Chitonian Malhpur of Bichha; at Mustafabad, Mainakot, 
Shdhgarb, Bakania, and many other villages of Pnranpur; at Marauriand else- 
where. The pcoplo now live chiefly in mud huts, the census showing 286,286 
such habitations, against only 10,155 masonry structures. The general 
arrangement and construction of the houses, their furniture, and the dress of their 
inhabitants have been described in the Budaun notice. 1 

In tlio same place has been given a description of iho panchdy at, the court of 
honour or trades-union committee which plays so important 
Customs. a part in tbe goc ; a l Hf 0 0 f the people. The panchdyat is also, 

amongst tho low castes who adopt it, a court for the trial of matiimonial causes. 

I Supra pp. 51*52. 
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It is the tribunal which excommunicates the guilty wife, fines her paramour , 1 and 
exacts from her injured husband a sum which regains him his caste and his honour. 
It is also concerned in cases of mgdi or kardo , that is in the irregular ro-marriago 
of widows and discarded wives* Tho term ha Mo is applied, par excellence , to 
the re-marriago of a widow with her husband’s younger brother. The elder 
brother is never, at least in theso provinces, required thus to increase hisostab* 
lishment. The custom, which at once finds its parallel in tho history of the 
Jews, is ono of which oven the low castes who practice it are rather ashamod. 
u All the modern schools of Hindu law,” writes Sir Henry Elliot, “ prohibit the 
practice entirely, and the later commentators and abridgers of the Mah&bh&rata 
show tho utmost anxiety to slur over or explain away a most conspicuous case 
of karao, or worso than karao, recorded in that sacred poem. From tho fact of 
t)raupadi marrying the five Pandav brothers, wo learn that polyandry must 
have prevailed amongst the heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, tho more 
venial offonco of kardo w r as no doubt not uncommon.” Tho practice existod in 
the days of Manu, who ascribes its origin to tho impious Raja Vena. But in 
spite of assertions to the contrary made by his commentators, Manu does Uot 
seem to limit that practice to the servile class. The result of his rather contra- 
dictory behests appears to bo that kardo is lawful in any caso whore the elder 
brother has died without (male) issue, and this, to judge from tho Biblical phrase 
of raising up seed to oue’s brother, seems to have been tho origin of the prac-* 
tico amongst the Jews. 

From inquiries made during the progress of settlement, it appears that foV 
Food and clothe seven months in the year rice is the staple food in tho north- 
ing* ern parganahs, and bdjra in the southern. For the remaining 

five the comfortable classes eat Wheat and flour, and their poorer neighbours 
barley. Two meals are as a rule eaten daily — one at midday and the other 
after sunset. The grain is ground and baked info thin unleavened cakes or 
bannocks, called chapdti. With these are eaten the pulse of math) masur, or 
brhar; and sometimes a few potherbs, peas, and chilis, ora little clarified butter 
or oil. “ The young shoots of gram,” writes Mr. Moens, (C and a wild Weed 
called bathna, are largely consumed. In tho hot weather, and when tho appetite 
is not good, the food is daliya or khichri, with sugar, mostly in the form of gur> 
tefusc khand, red unrefined sugar, girdwat , and eliira (molasses). The average 
expenditure by a # family of five is rated by the IchandsMe at three mans of 

' 1 It is believed that different castes and different localities have each their fixed tariff 
lor fines of this sort. Amongst the Ahirs in some parts of Benares the mulct amounts to 
Ks. 22, and is called b&lsi. Hindu marriage custom is a subject little understood and less 
Studied, The Hindu law, i.e., the customs of the upper castes, a* explained by themselves, 
does not recognize divorce. But there is no doubt that divorce, under whatever name may 
be preferred, ia largely practised by the panchayats of the lower c&atea. 
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mithdi per annum, including festivals. Taking lal slmkar , the expenditure at 
the average price of tho last five years would be Rs. 17-5-9. If second cdasa 
gur is expended, the cost would be Rs. 15-10-6. If shtra is used, the cost 
would bo Rs. 5. The average of the tlireo kinds of mithdi is Rs. 12-10-9, or 
Rs. 2-8-6 per head. Tho middling and poorer urban population usually eat 
gdr and Ml sliakctr , and occasionally cJrfni The very poorest eat shir a. All 
classes will expend as much money as they can spare in the purchase of sweets, 
and the amount of money so spent depends on the rise and fall in prices of grain, 
so that it is impossible to make a perfectly correct estimate.” As to the daily 
average quantity of food consumed Mr. Moens gives the following data : — Grain, 
chieflv rice and bajm, consumed daily in the cold season by men, amounted to *976 
ser or 2*44fb. avoirdupois ; by women to ‘79.3 sers or 1981b ; and by children to 
•444 sers, or 1*1 lib. The daily average per head was, grain *743 sers, or 1* 851b.; 
pulse 109 sers, or *272tb.; and salt 140 grains. In the summer men consumed 
daily 1 *05 sers, or 2‘621b., chiefly of wheat and barley; women *79 sers, or 1*9711). ; 
and children *47 sers, or 1 *171b. Theaverage individual consumption per diem was 
grain *784 sers, or l*9f)lb. ; pulse *143 sers or *32lb. ; and salt 154 grains. Salt 
sells at about six sers to the rupee, and 142 grains per day will cost about nine 
annas eight pie per annum. Tobacco for each adult costs about Rs. 2-13-0 per 
annum, or an arfhrfa a day. Clarified butter (ghi) is supplied by the peasant’s 
own kine and buffaloes, and firing is derived chiefly from the same source. 

The expenditure on clothes was for men Rs. 2-9-3, for women Rs. 2-11-1, 
and for children Re. 0-9-0 per annum, giving an average expenditure per head 
of Rs. 2-1 -3 J*. About one-sixth of this among the rural population is consumed 
in the purchase of foreign cloths for tho women and children ; the men seldom 
wearing anything but homespun, except at festivals. The consumption of 
foreign cloths is naturally much greater among the residents of the towns and 
larger villages. 

The religion of the people is too large a subject to be discussed with any 

pretence to completeness in a work of this sort. Except in 

Religion. the relative numbers of the various religionists, there is, 

moreover, nothing peculiar in the faiths of this district as compared with others. 

The Christian churches of Bareilly, which are more than sufficient for the needs 

of the small Christian community, 1 will be noticed in the Gazetteer article on 

its capital. The cantonments and tho English station generally are the cure of 

an Anglican chaplain, while Rome and the American methodists have each their 

places of worship. Of the reforming Hindu and Muslim sects — the Brahma 

1 Less than 536 souls, according to the census. But its estimate probably excludes British 
troops. 
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Samrij and tbe WahMbis— neither can boost many followers. There are few 
Jains in the district, although tho Jain templo at Riimnagar is yearly visited 
by many pilgrims from the west. Of proselytizing faiths Islam in its least intel- 
lectual form is the principal gainer. The discasted Hindu, especially if his 
nature be stubborn, readily embraces a religion which teaches him to despise a 
congregation and a hierarchy against whom he has conceived dislike. The 
great bulk of the population adheres to the vague and unrefining Hinduism 
described in the Bijnor notice. Yet some Hindu devotees there are who pro- 
file peculiar tenets of their own. 

Such are the Sikhs, Sadhs, Bairagis, Saniasls, Jogis, Gosains, and Fakirs, 
The first two scots have been described in other volumes; 1 the last five are classes 
Bairfigis and Sani- of religious mendicants. Bairagi and Saniasi are both generic 
terms applied to Hindus who for their soul’s sake have 
renounced the world, wealth, society, and marriage. A Bairagi or a Saniasi 
may therefore bo a sectary of either Shiva. or Vishnu. But these tides have 
sometimes a specific meaning ; and in this case tho Bairagi is a follower 
of Vishnu, and tho Saniasi a follower of Shiva. Tho Bail figi or “ passion- 
less” 2 is most often, when a Vaishnava, a mendicant of tho Ram&nandi 
class. He is a Kahirpantlii, or Dadupanthi, 1 or still more frequently a 
follower of Bamanand’s twelfth disciple, Srianand. It is almost impossible, 
as pointed out by II. II. Wilson, 4 to define accurately the faith of a sect in 
•which fresh schisms arc constantly arising. But trust in Vishnu, perpetual 
continence, poverty, and subsistence upon alms, are the general watchwords* 
of the Srianand is. The majority of tho Vaishnava Bair&gis are vagrants ; but 
they are sometimes found dwelling together in monasteries (math). No matter 
what his sect, the Bairagi is buried after death. 11(3 is the deacon, the lowest 
official in the hierarchy which has to some extent superseded tho Brahmans as 
ghostly advisers of the people ; and may hope to become a guru or a rnahant f 
a priest or a bishop. 

A Saniasi is, according to Manu, a Brahman who, surviving tho student 
and householder ages, has reached the ascetic period of life. A Southern Indian 
sect of Ramanuja Vaishnavas, the Tridandi Sani as is, still observes some of the 
ordinances peculiar to this stage of existence. But they are rarely encountered 
in Upper India. 

The Jogi is, strictly speaking, a Shaiva, and a follower of the Yoga, or 
j l g philosophical school of Patanjali. This maintained amongst 

other tenets the possibility of acquiring by ascetic practices 

1 See Mainpuri and Cawnpore notices. 2 Vi, privative prefix, and rdya, passion. 

5 See notices mentioned by the second note. 4 Essays on the Religion of the Hindu*, 
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(Yoga) complete command over matter. - A continued course of bolding hte 
breath, squatting in acrobatic attitudes, or squinting at the tip of his nose, 
gave the devotee power over all earthly substance. He could make himself as 
small or as large, as light or as heavy, as he pleased. He became omniscient 3 
and being absolved from metempsychosis, was finally absorbed in the divine 
esseuce of Shiva. The perfect fulfilment of the needful ritos is doclared im- 
possible in this iron age, and their practice proscribed by the orthodox. Yet 
many Jogfs profess to acquire by such austerities miraculous powers. They can 
avert the evil eye, cure diseases with charms, interpret dreams and tell fortuity. 
Many are fair jugglers ; and indeed the Jogi has more of tbo mountebank about 
him than any other mendicant. 1 He is often a strolling fiddlor (1 uirangihd 1 4 ) 
or singer of sacred ballads; often an exhibitor of performing animals, such 
as goats or monkeys. No wonder if amongst these avocations doctrine is 
somewhat forgotten, or that the name of Jogi is bestowed on any beggar of 
assumed sanctity; It is even applied to Musalmans, but the sect of Jogis 
most familiar in Upper India, the ear-bored (kanpliata) followers of St. Go- 
rakhnatli, are true Shaivas. These are recruited from any caste* and live as 
ascetics, either singly or in monasteries. They wear rings in their ears. Whe- 
ther belonging to this or other sects, the Jogi streaks his forehead and smears 
his person with ashes. In travelling he wears a patchwork cap and garments 
dyed with red ochre; but those garments are sometimes confined to a loin 
cloth. Unkempt hair and a shaggy beard should, if possible, complete his 
costume. 

Tho Gos&in, or (i lord of cows,” i3 most ofton a mendicant, but sometimes 
a fich man. In tho latter case his celibacy is likely to be 
merely nominal, his property descending to the illegitimate 
child whom he has adopted as his disciple (chela) and heir. Vaishnava are in 
this part of India more common than Shaiva Gosains. But a detailed descrip- 
tion of this sect will be given in some future district notice. Though of Mus- 
lim origin, the name fakir simply means “ poor,” and is applied to mendicants 
of all faiths. The fakirs of this district, as returned by the census, are all 
Hindtis. 

Traces of the demon-worship so rampant in the Himalaya are to be dis- 
covered also in this district. The malevolent spirits (hhut) of the dead are 
dreaded and appeased. An amusing proof of the belief in their existence was 
furnished to Mr.Moens by the Ahirsof Dhakia in Naw6bganj. “ The residents told 
me with some pride that it was utterly impossible for a Kurmi to live in Dhakia, , 
or an Ahir in tho neighbouring village of Basenga, as in each place a bhtit 
1 Sed Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, /., 217. 
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promptly disposed of intruders of the obnoxious oastes. 1 He rushes at them 
and kills them at once/ On my receiving this story with perfeot gravity, and 
asking the Aldrs how they managed to keep on good terms with the very un- 
pleasant and summary demon of their village, they replied in all good faith — 4 Oh, 
we are all right. Wo keep another private devil of our own (ham to apne nijkd 
shailan pal rakhte hain ), who is stronger still than the other and keeps him in 
order.’ ” 

“The language of the district,” writes Mr. Stack, “ presents few local 
Language and liter- peculiarities of interest, it contains a larger proportion of 
ature - words of Persian or Arabic origin than tho Hindi speech of 

districts less thoroughly Muslimized. The v illage dialect differs from that of tho 
towns rather in vocabulary than in grammar ; indeed, tho grammatical varia- 
tions scarcely exceed two or throe in number. Of these tho most important is 
the preference shewn for o as a final vowel ; for example, a villager will usually 
say baro galiro for 4 very deep,’ wah utho for { he arose,’ or main ne dekko, for 
4 X saw.’ Another peculiarity is tlio use of he for the in the first and third per- 
sons plural of the past tenso of tho substantive verb. No such omission of a 
consonant occurs in the singular. Tho pronouns present nothing remarkable, 
except the use of ko for kya and of kane for kisne. It is in tho uso or misuse 
of individual words that tho picturesquoness of the rustic dialect appears most 
striking. Tho language of their Muhammadan conquerors has left abundant 
traces among the Hindu villagers. Sometimes one meets a man who cannot 
understand the ordinary languago of the law courts, and who is unable to 
answer the simple question hja tvakt t/ui ? (what o’clock was it?) unless it bo 
translated for him into tho more familiar sounds ko lean bho . I3ut such cases 
are rare. As a rule, tho villager is proud of showing off the fow fine words he 
knows. Thus he will say that a sick friend is sakim ; or that an outraged 
woman has suffered ajiliyat ( arziliyat ), or that a famine victim has died of gairan - 
na, meaning privation of food, 1 or that the vaurien of the village is a iammasgir , 
that is a tamdshagir or idle sightseer. The word failsuf or philosopher has 
come to mean a 4 smart’ woman ; hence an unfaithful wife. Some English words 
have also taken a hold in village speech, as ‘ registry * and 4 counsel ’; so that 
registry karna means 4 to borrow’ (the deed of loan being usually registered), and 
counsel karna means 4 to plot. ’ 

44 There is no native literature worth mentioning. Some ten years ago a 
large collection of oriental books, printed at Munshi Nawal Kishor’s Press in 
Lucknow, was presented to tho Litorary Institute at Bareilly by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Inglis. These volumes were carefully bestowed in a number of book- 
l (Jhair , Arabic privative, ami anna, Sanskrit lor food. 
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cases, which were locked up and perhaps never opened since. A few book- 
seller’s shops exist in the city. They contain the usual assortment of fairy 
tales, more or less improper, controversial works on religious doctrine, 
and badly-printed and imperfectly annotated editions of a few standard 
authors, Persian, Urdu, or Hindi. A Sanskrit school is maintained by one 
or two of the leading Hindu gentlemen of Bareilly, but it does not pro- 
fess to teach more than the rudiments of the language. The same may 
be said of the indigenous Arabic and Persian schools supported by a 
few wealthy or literary Muhammadans. A higher class of school is that 
attached to the temple in the Brahman village of Rampura, in Faridpur, some 
fifteen miles from Bareilly. But the district does not afford either a really 
well-read Pandit or a learned Maulvi. Of more significance than these 
attempts to revive dead languages is an endeavour to improve the living 
Urdu by means of a vernaoular newspaper started in Bareilly about the 
middle of 1877, and called the Dabdaba-i-Kaisari, or Pomp of the C mars} 
It is published every Saturday, and is a creditable specimen of native 
journalism.” 

It may be added that the district has during the last hundred years 

produced several noticeable histories. The first was the 

Histories- 

J dm-i-J alidn-nnmd , or World-reflecting Mirror, of Shaikh 
Kudrat-ull&h Sadiki, wbo lived at Mavi, near Kiibar. His work begins with 
creation and ends with the year 1779, when it seems to have been published. 
Wars and rumours of wars had given the author a somewhat desponding view 
of things in general, and he tells us that, in common with all the world, he 
was anxiously expecting the millenium. 2 The Galistdn and Gul-i-Rahmat , , 
or Rose Garden and Rose of Rahmat , were written respectively by his son and 
grandson, both apparently former residents of the district. To both some 
allusion will be made in the historical portion of the notice. 


Education has of late- years made rapid and highly encouraging progress. 

Since 1847 the number of schools has decreased by some- 
Education. J 

what less than half, but the number of pupils has more than 

trebled. In that year there were 452 private schools fostered only indirectly 

by Government. Of these 331 devoted themselves specially 

Statistics of 1847. J r J 

to Persian, 74 to Hindi, 45 to Sanskrit, and two to Arabic ; 

but a smattering of Arabic was taught also in the Persian schools. The num- 
ber of pupils in these Persian schools was 1,924, in the Hindi 478, and in the 


1 The name has an obvious reference to the imperial title ( Kaisar.i-Hind) assumed by Her 
Majesty at the beginning of the same year. 2 I.E. % the coming of the Imam Mahdi. 

An analysis of the J&fn-i-Jahdn-numd is given in the VIHtli volume of Dowson’s Elliot. 
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others 333. The average yearly cost of educating each boy amounted to 
Rs. 27-4-1 in the Persian, Us. 62-4-4 in the Arabic, Rs. 2 7-9-0 in the Hindi, 
and Us. 3-0-8 in tho Sanskrit seminaries. The cheapness of education iu the 
Sanskrit Schools was due to the fact that the masters almost without exception 
taught gratuitously. Ono Sanskrit p&tshala had been founded before the 
cession (1801), and several other schools had existed for thirty or forty 
years. 

Bui besides these private establishments there was a Government school 
at Bareilly instructing 296 pupils. The total number of boys taught in all 
schools amounted, therefore, to 3,0s!. 1 


In 1848 the district was divided into four circles of inspection and ah 
“ assistant visitor” appointed to each, while one i( head visitor” supervised 
the labours of all. Tho first result of their inspections was to show that 
nothing practically useful was taught in any of the schools. Urdu, writes 
Mr. Fleetwood Williams, was nowhere taught, tho English system of arithme* 
tic was unknown, and good primers 2 were not in use. The teachers declined 
to adopt recommendations. But tho people in general i( soon acknowledged the 
advantage of adding a little arithmetic, a little knowledge of mensuration and 
patwari’s papers to their old studies.” The visitors soon became popular, and 
before 1850-51 wo find education still further promoted by seven Government 
tahsili schools. 

The system of halkabatidi or village schools was started in 1849, 
but made little progress before the mutiny. Here its serious introduction 
dates from 1869, and two years later (1871-72) we find 108 such schools 
existing. 


Bareilly College. 


Tho Government School at Bareilly, mentioned above, was formed in 
1836. It is first mentioned as a “ college” in Mr. H. S. 
Ileid’s report for 1850. In 1862 it became an affiliated 
college of Calcutta University, which had been created some fivo years before. 3 
A district (zila) high school was afterwards located in the college precincts, 
as a preparatory or training institution for the college itself; and iu 1S71-72 
We already find this school attended by 79 boys. The college was abolished 
at tho close of 1876, as each of its few students was then costing over* 
Rs. 1,000 yearly, and as railway communication had placed other colleges 
within easy access of Rohilkhand. The district school remains, and has occu* 
pied the buildings of the defunct college. 


1 Memoir on the Statistics of Indigenous Education in the Notth- Wes Urn Provinces, compiled 
under orders of Government by U. Thornton, Esq., O. S. : Calcutta, 1850. * The 

elementary works recommended by the Government of the day were written by one llai 

Saran Das. * By Act II. of 1857. 
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The following table shows tho statistics ol education dunugtlio past year 
(1877-78):- 


Class of school. 


I 

Government | 
and 

Municipal. \ 


Aided by Go- ' 
vernment. 

Unaided 


l 


{ 


Ziln (high A) 

Do. (middle A) 
Tahsili 

Dargauali ... > 

Ilalkalmndi 
Government gir!3 
Municipal boys 
Ditto girls 
Boys 
Girls 

Miscellaneous ... | 

Indigenous ... j 




Total 
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o 
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o 

Number of 
scholars. 
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03 £ 
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Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Others. 

o 

4) g 

*- c 

03 03 

> +* 

< 

00 

6 

5 £ 

C 

03 ~ 

X 

W 

ci 

S3 

'a 

O 

H 

1 

131 

26 

7 

164*55 

130 7 

iis. 

21,003 

Ks. 

81,507 

1 

76 

16 


8261 

87*4 

3,090 

8,009 

8 

*129 

217 


470 

5 5 

2,5 

2,601 

159 

4,105 

1,780 


4,7*20 

4 2 

19,9 

19,996 

1 


49 


48 

2*7 

lOB 

132 

3 

56 

105 

. . . 

191 

3*23 

3? 

617 

4 

130 

59 

16 

153 

32*24 

1.848 

5,034 

16 

1 15 

85 

1G2 

509 

15 56 

2,964 

7,924 

19 

693 

918 

22 

1,312 

1 

50 

845 

7,803 

*2-12 

5,735 

3,285 

! 207 

7650*16 

8 98 

51.883 

68,704 


Education is supervised by the School inspector of Rohilkhand ; and, 
except in tho ease of the district school, by a committee, whereof the magis- 
trate-collector is president and one of his assistants secro- 
Thc Zlla ' tary. The district or zila school includes two depart- 

ments separately shown in the above table. Tho upper or high A teaches 
English subjects up to the standard of matriculation at Calcutta University ; 
tho lower or middle A up to tho standard of the middle-class angle-verna- 
cular examination. The results of examinations at which its scholars com- 
pete show this school to b> in every respect a good one. But a succession of 
scanty harvests and the successful rivalry of the American Mission School 
have reduced its numbers. It now educates Kil boys, including 5*3 who aro 
lodged in the attached boarding-house. 

The six tahsili schools aro at Aonla, Bahori, Bareilly, Risalpur, Faridpur, 
Tahsili and pnrjfa- Nawdbganj ; the two parganah schools at Shtihi and 

uah. Jalianabad. These aro all of the middle vornacular rank, 

which teaches up to tho standard of the middle-class vernacular examination; 
but their scholars have lately mot with little success in that ordeal. 

The village schools, tho backbone of our educational systom, oonfino them- 
HaikabanJi or selves as a rule to teaching elementary subjects, chiefly read- 
i>rim:iry. ing, writing, and arithmetic. Tlio boy who seeks for more 

must ascend a rung of the schol astic ladder, and visit the tahsili or parganah 
academies. But in eight schools, where the masters possess exceptional ability, 
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pupils arc instructed beyond the primary standard. Whatever the faults of 
the halkabandi school system, it is one against whose general excellence no 
rloubt is ever broathod. “ Elomentary education is one of those few branches 
of Indian departmental activity which all men aro agreed to recognizo a& bene- 
ficial. The obstinate questionings and blank misgivings which surround the 
university and the high school, till oven the friendly critic begins to doubt 
whether the higher education is not a great mistake, have no place in the 
humbler precincts of the village schoolhouso. Nobody asks himself whethor 
it is a good or a bad thing that tho peasants’ sons should learn to read* afld 
write and cipher. There are no lamentations over the costliness ot the literate 
ploughboy as over the price paid for the brand-new bachelor of arts. All 
tlm money spent on elementary education is accepted as meaning so much 
useful and necessary work done ; and, generally speaking, this really is the 
case.” 1 

The Government girls’ school at Pilibhffc is the largest in all Rohilkhaud. 
Government girls The municipal schools -two at, Bareilly and one at 
anil municipal. Pilibldt — give gratuitous instruction in tho “ the throe U’s.” 

to gutter childron. Tho aided schools belong to tho same primary class, and of 
Aided and unaided the unaided establishments the chief is the middle A.' 
schools. school of tho American Methodist Mission at Bareilly. Tho 

remaining schools aro not such as to call for special comment. 

• Tho annexed statement, from tho census of 1872, shows approximately 
how few inhabitants of the ‘district were aide to read and write in that year: — 


Age. 

Hindus. I 

Musalmans. 

Christians 

AND OTHERS. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

\ 

Female. 

Literate. 

Percent- 

age. 

V 

rt 

s 

Literate. 

£3 . 

SJ v 

o to 
& « 

Literate. 

.Literate. 

!» 

Q ei 

Oh 

o5 

rt 

u 

0 ) 

4-> 

3 

Percent- 

age. 

1 to J 2 years 

2,4*5' 

1 * 

None. 

850' 

1 4 

3 

7 ] 

11*6 

N one. 


12 „ 20 ,, 

3,129 

27 

t} 

856 

29 

None. 

10 

*j 07 

4 

3-6 

Above 20 „ 

11,834 

3 6 

• ft 

2,693 

3*2 

1 

45 

40 9 

1 

1 4 


It is to bo hopod that tho next census will givo a better account of educa- 
tion, and especially of female education. Not that these census figures can bo 
accepted as absolutely accurate. The district must cortainly contain, Europeans 
and Natives together, a groat many more than 9 literate women. 

Tho gradual sproad of education is perhaps provod by the incroaso of post- 
office transactions. The, latter, again, may be evidenced by 
rost-ofllcc. tho gradual rise, during tho past fifteen years, of post-office 

1 See the. Inspector- General's quotation from a thoughtful articlo in the Friend of India 
Educational Kcpoifc for 1877*76. 
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receipts. Ia the following table is given a vesumd of* the postal balance-sheets 
for four years : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Miscellaneous sav- 
ings, fines. 

a 

c3 

CO 

CD 

£C*o 

o £ 

co n 
-J) cl 

Deposits, guaran- 
teed funds, fa- 
mily funds. 

Remittance#. 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed and 
contingent, sala- 
ries, &c. 

Mail service. 

• 

Remittances. 

Other charges, re- 
funds, advances, 
printing. 

Ca$h balance. 

1 Total charges. 

1961-62 

417 

46-1 

304 

‘23,608 

13,969 

38,762 

22,0*6 

454 

15,520 


1 ioj 38,124 

1865-66 ... 

232 



17,636 

13,502 

31.370 

9,306 

8,330 

13,571 

3 

160 31,37(1 

1870-71 .7. 

383 j 

729 

889 

*29,114 

13,154 

44,269 

16,49‘i 

13,574 

13,912 

78 

213 

41,269 

1877-78 

i C7 i 

540! 



l 1,75 1 

*5 1 ,761 

19,416 


12,40.0 

39 

1 928 

51,76.1 


The receipts for the first of the years above shown were further augment- 
ed by the income of staging bungalows (Rs. 714); but the management of such 
resting-places has been since transferred from the Postal to the Public Works 
Department. The district contains 12 imperial and 17 district post-offices. The 
imperial offices arc at Bareilly (sadr or principal) ; Aorfia, Balieri, Bareilly City, 
Bisalpur, Dimka, Farid pur, Mirganj, Nawabganj (branches to sadr); Pilibhvt 
.(subordinate); Jahanabad and Puranpur (branches to subordinate). The dis- 
trict offices are at Barkhera, Bhamora, Bhojupura, Bhuta, Bilsanda, Deoraniya, 
Fatehganj East, Fatehganj West, Gaini, Hafizganj, llichha, Rathaura, Sarauli, 
Shishgarh, Jamania, Neoria Husainpur, and Amariya. The number of letters* 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched- during 1861-62* 1865-66, 
and 1870-71, and received during 1875-76, may be thus displayed : — 



1801*62. j 

1805-00. j 

| 1870-71. 

1877-78. 


Letters 

Newspa- 

pers. 

Parcels. 

Jk 

1 

Letters. 

rt 

a 

•t 

■o a. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Letters 

rt . 

ST 

* * 

<U A 

I ^ 

Parcels. 

£ 

0 

r> 

cq 

Letters. 

ia, a r? 

9 J u 

<U ! 03 

» C6 

O 

O 

w 

Jgfccfived ... 
Despatched 

236, (190 

25,1 28 

r» 9 fir, 

3,119 

286,090 

1 28,320 

3,754 ' 

4 f 292| 

377,o77 

38,070 

2,012 

8,759 

j 451,324 

•43/419 4,900 

11,700 

238,975 

7,7 18 ( 

1,478 

916 

250,017 

0,787 

2,181 

1,748 

348,911 

0,3<)2 

1,918 

3,920 


... j ... 



Bareilly now contains six telegraph offices, viz., five 
Fatehganj East, Faridpur, Bareilly, 
Aonla, and one Government office 


Telegraph 


railway offices at 
Basharatganj, and 
at Bareilly. Tha 


telegraph to Naini Tal bifurcates from the place last named. 

A disciplined police was, like education and the post-office, tho introduc- 
tion of British rule. The principal police forGO is that known 
as the regular, # and enrolled under Act Y. of 1861. But 
there are besides two subsidiary bodies, tho municipal and town police, who 


1 This total includes amongst others the largo item of ‘‘advances from treasuty 
(Us, 68,419) not shown in the returns for previous years. 
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owe their origin to Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 1856 respectively. The 
three forces together mustered in the past year (1877) 1,381 men of all grades, 
including 21 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 
1-71 square miles of area and 1,091 souls of population. The cost of the united 
force was Rs. 1,45,157, of which Rs. 1,04,531 were debited to provincial funds, 
and the remainder defrayed by municipalities and house-tax towns. The fol- 
lowing statement shows for several years the results of police action in the 
detection of crimo and prosecution of of fenders 


Year. 

— 

Cases cognizable by the 
police. 

Yalue of pro- 
perly. 

Murder. j 

Dacoity (gang- 
robbery). 

Robbery. | 

Housebreaking. 

Theft. j 

j Stolen, 
i 

1 

j Recovered. 


— i 

— 




Ks. 

Us. 

1 87 M 

29 

I 

19 

3,198 

2,008 

37,016 

21,096 

1874 

13 

2 

14 

2,8H 

1 ,758 

56,637 

27 030 1 

1875 

19 

2 

15 

9,352 

1,784 

46,382 

19.598 

1876 

19 

7 

13; l,5S4 

1,820 

27,310 

1 1,435 

1877 

23 

16 

1*7 

! 2,466 

3,373 

4", 315 

16,044 


Cases. 


Persons. 


Total cognizable. 

j Under inquiry. 

5,87 6 

5,427 

5,429 

4.930 

* 5,707 

6,080 

5 5,609 

3,65 4 

4 8.845 

5,988 


Prosecuted to 
conviction. 

Brought to trial 

Convicted and 
committed. 

Acquitted. 

Proportion pe 
cent, of con 
victions to per 
sons tried. 

1,193 

2,3 -'0 

1,506 

472 

77 84 

1 ,331 

2,523 

2 >0 5 5 

351 

81*45 

1,438 

2,73 1 

2,199 

443 

80-34 

1,129 

2,060 

1,703 

283 

83* 

2,258 

4,442 

3,623 

714 

81*66 


The increase of crime in the last year was due chiefly to the great scarcity 


which then prevailed. 

Tho polico is quartered in 44 stations, whereof 14 are of the first, 3 ot 
t ho second, 11 of tho third, and 16 of tho fourth class. Tho 
Police stations. first _ c i ass stations, manned as a rule by one sub-inspector, 
two head-constables, and a dozen constables, are at Bareilly City, Bareilly Can- 
tonments, Aonla, Bahcri, Bhamaura, Bisalpqr, Faridpur, Jalmnabad, Mirganj, 
Nawabganj, Pilibhit, Puranpur, Saranli, and Shahi. The second-class stations, 
which contain usually a sub-inspector, a head-constable, and from 6 to 10 con- 
stables, at Barkhera, Bilsanda, and Fatehganj West, Two head-constables and 
six constables aro tho ordinary complement of the third-class stations at Amaria, 
Bhojupura, Bhuta, Deoraniya, Fatehganj Bast, Claim, Hafizganj, Neoria Husain- 
pur, Rathaura, Richha, and Slnshgarh. The fourth-class stations or outposts 
(chauki), which havo but ono head-constable and three constables, aro located, 
seven in Bareilly City, and one each at Bareilly Cantonments, Baraur, Bharaulia, 
Ohaubari, Haldi Kalan, Hardaspur, Khamaria, Madhu Tanda, and Tisua. 

Besides the police already mentioned there are 2,955 village (cjuvait) and’ 
, 60 road (marhaladar) watchmen appointed under Act 

^atchr^en. XVI. of 1873. 1 These were in 1877 distributed amongst 

1 Modified by Act XII. of 1876, 
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tho 3 130 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of 1 to every 4 31 inhabit- 
ants and at a sanctioned cost ofRs. 1,08,900, met out of tho ten per cent. cess. 

Police operations 'for the repression of female infanticide extended at t a 

end of 1876-77 to 95 villages, of which SO have been sinco 
Infanticide. exempted. Tho proclaimed villages sheltered ten clans 

suspected of the murder of their female children. The comparative rareness of 
reported female births certainly went far to confirm the suspicions entertaiued. 
According to English rates the proportion of girl-births should liavo amounted 
to 49-3 por cent" But it hero reached 44 6 ordy, the deficiency being most 
marked in the case of the Katehriya and Chanhan tribes. Of girls born 32 95 
per cent, died within their first year. But male babies of the same ago died iu 
almost equal proportion, and tho abnormally high mortality of both can be suffi- 
ciently explained by seasons of dearth. The death-rate of Jangliara and Som- 
bansi girls between 1 and 12 years of age was great enough to call for close 
surveillance of' their tribes. But in spite, or perhaps because of that surveillance, 
no instances of child murder were detected. Inquests and post-mortem examina- 
tions failed to elicit proofs of guilt, and iu the ono really suspicious case no 


evidence was forthcoming. 

Convicts imprisoned through tho agency of tho police just described arc 
'Central prison and lodged either in the central prison or the district jail, both 
district jail. a fc Bareilly. Tho central prison receives offondors from 

tho whole of Rohilkhand ; the district jail admits fow who wero not sentenced 
in the district. Though long-term prisoners 1 aro as a rule sent to tho central, 
and short-term prisoners to tho district establishment, there is no fixed rule as 
to the term which shall qualify the convict for oither. Long-term prisoners 
who can bo useful as workmen or jail officials are often retainod in or removed 
to tho district jail. The overflowings of the central prison aro sometimes 
transferred to the district jail, and vice versd; and on such occasions the 
respective superintendents aro naturally anxious to get rid of thoir most use- 
less and troublesome charges, without regard to length of term. 

The total numbor of convicts in the central prison during 1877 was 
Statistics ot the 2,866, of whom 1,498 had remained there since previous 
former years. The number discharged amounted to 1,120, and 

tho daily average of inmates was 1,420 25. Of tho 1,368 persons admitted* 
1,297 were received from other districts. Death released 18 of the prisoners. 
The bulk of the convicts wero between 16 and 40 years old, but 9 being 
below the former, and 197 above tho letter ago. Tho principal itoms in tho 
not yearly cost of each prisoner, Rs. 56 after deduction of tho profits 
1 Prisoners whose term of imprisonment exceeds two years. 
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„n manufactures, were ratten. (Rs. 18-15-6*), charge, of establishment" 
(Ila 17-11-34), and building or repairs (Rs. 14-14-8). 

' The district, jail contained in 1870 an average population of 504 inmates, 
1,021 being admitted, and 1,433 discharged during the 
year. Row largely a septennate has increased these uum- 


and of the latter. 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 185, principally debtors, had been 
imprisoned by order of the civil courts. The total population of the district 
being 1,507,139 persons, and the avorage daily numbor of prisoners as a o\ o, 
it will bo seen that about -4337 per cent, of the inhabitants are as a rule in jail. 

A comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during the year will show that 680 of the latter had remained in jail since 
former years. Of the jail population generally, 40 are returned a *.'" vo, ’'f 
offenders or persons under 16 yearsof age; 2,542 as between lb and 40; 67(> 
as between 40 and CO ; and 78 as above the latter age ; but the age of the 
few remaining persons is not stated. The greater part of the average yearly 
expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of his rations ( Ks. 18 * 12 ' 7 )* 
The remainder was made up of his shares in the expenditure on estadis - 
mont (lis. 10-3-1), clothing (Rs. 2-12-7), police guards (Rs. 2-6-8), building 
and repairs (Rs. 3-11-0), hospital charges ( Rs. 0-6-1 OJ), and contingencies 
(Re. 1-11-7*). The average number of effective workers throughout the 
year was 393-50; and of these most wore employed on building or repairs 
connected with the jail (255-50), as prison servants (45-75), or on manufac- 
tures (68-50). The former occupation of the prisoners was in three out o 
four cases not such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, the majority 
having been agriculturists (1,925), men of independent property or no occu- 
pation, and Government or domestic servants. Of non-agriculturists, a term 

=a JSL? tho 

pSSow not belonging to ibis district, the figure can be only approximate. 
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vrhich is presumed to include shopkeepers and handicraftsmen, there were 

Under-trial prisoners are confined in a divisfon of the distriot jail and 
the lOok-ups (haval&t) at Bareilly aild Pilibhit. The total 
Lock-ups. number of such prisoners admitted to the Bareilly lock-up 

during the same year (1877) was 4,553; to the Pilibhit lock-up, 089 ; and to 
the Bareilly jail, 309. From the first 3,145 prisoners were afterwards con- 
victed, from the second 458, and from the third 209. Tile average daily popu- 
lation was in the lock-up proper 65-50; in the lock-up division of the jail, 

27'Q J ; and in the Pilibhit lock-iip, 9 25. 

The fiscal history of the district begins as usual with the Mn-i-AkbaH 
or Institutes of Akbar. The land-revenue of the various 
tfiscal history. pargana hs, as obtained from that authority and converted 

from dams to rupees, was in 1596 as follows : 


Rfl. 


Rareilly, including tho modern tahsils Fartdpur.Karor, Bisalpur, and Nawabganj, ... 812,0851 


Aonla 

Saneha 

fearsir 

Shahi ) 
Ajaon } 
Sirsawan 
K a bar 
Hatmaua 
# Balai 
Punar 
Gola 


ii 


} 


tahsil Aonla 

ff parganahs Balia and Saneha ... 

„ „ Sarauli and part of Mirganj 

remainder of the modetn Mirganj £ 

modern parganah Sirs&wan ... ] and rt of chauniahla ( "• 

„ ,, Kdbar ... 5 < • 

remainder of modern CtiTimiihla and part of modern ttichha, 
modern parganahs Pilibhit, Jahinabad, and remainder of Uichha 26,945 

parganah Pdranpur ... 

Total ... 534,683* 


17,266| 

82,893 

63,68$ 

32,612 

34,0711 

7.702 

14,1661 

16,250 


A few unknown deductions must perhaps be nfado for parts of marginal 
Re.enue system of parganahs now transferred to adjoining districts ; but that 
the Dehli emperor*. was the approximate revenue of the’ district as it now 
stiinds. A reveniie in the modern sense it was Pot. It was a State rental 
collected by a person who as yet received but 8 per Cent, commission for his 
trouble. It resembled, in fact, the income of a directly managed estate 
rather than the land-tax of one held by a modern proprietor. Under Akbar’s 
system, the demand was collected directiy from individual cultivators, and 
the collector was enjoined not to depend too implicitly on the headman and 
accountant of the village. The revenues were never farmed. 1 The taminddr 
existed, but was not as at present the li proprietor” of the village lands. 
Whether, as in Oudh, he became so before the introduction of British 

» Elphinstone, Bk. IX., Chap. III., which contains a very accurate resume of the Directions 
to Collectors ia Gladwin’s Ain-i*Akbati t 
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rnle cannot now bo discovered. But in all probability some advance in this 
direction had been made before the cataclyom of Holiilla invasion destroyed 
all existing rights iu the land. “The process by which the landlords’ rights 
have attained a maximum, while the tenants’ have reached a minimum, was 
tho natural result of the farming system of Farrukhsiyar (17 13-18).” 1 But, 
as pointed out by the same writer ( Mr. Elliot Colvin), the farm of the State 
rental in parganahs Jahfmabad and Pilibhit seems to have been granted to a 
lessee so early as the reign of Alaingir (1653-1707). 

The Rohillas (1748) continued the systems both of direct management 
and farming ; but they ejected Hindu in favour of Muslim 
Of the Rohillas. fnrmorg> and showed in other ways their contempt for 

prescriptive interests. The state of Hamper is still ruled by Rohillas $ and, 
except in such parts of it as wore granted to the Nawfib during the present 
reign, there arc no proprietors and no tenant-right. Tho Nn#’db leases out 
his villages, for a term of usually ten years, to tho highest bond fide bidder 
who can "give satisfactory security, and the tenantry are protected only by a 
clause fixing their rents for the term of tho lease. In the Baroilly of the 
Rohillas as in the Rarnpur of to-day, zamlnd&rs were allowed to hold their 
personal cultivation at a slightly lower rate than the ordinary tenant. But 
this was the only way in which a special status was assigned them. Iho 
revenue of the various parganahs, on their distribution amongst the Rohilla 

chiefs (1754), was as follows 


Farid pur 

Karor, Nawril gmj, and Balia 
Aonla 

Saneha ... ‘ 

Sarauli (north and south) 

Aj&ou 

Shihl 

Klbor 

Sirsawan k .. 

Chaumahla 

Richha 

Blsalpur and Maraud, 
Piliblut and Julidnabad 
Puranpur ••• 


about Rs. 


Total 


1 , 90 , 000 * 
8,5 0 , 000 * 

1 . 35.000 

70.000 
45,OuO 

1 . 62.000 

95.000 

60.000 
6 2,000 

1 , 15 , 00(1 

1 , 81,000 

2 , 90 } 000 4 

3 . 02.000 

1 . 14.000 

19 , 41,000 


, rabh« ? p »• 

Ktdwah collections mane at Bareilly. ‘ »«***■* pro- 

baWe revenue of Pawiyan, uew transferred to Shuhjalianpui. 
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It must again be remembered that the figures represent rent, which eau* 
not therefore be contrasted with the revenue of to-day. 

The Nawab Vazir of Oudh (1774) ejected Rohilla rent-farmers and zamin- 
And of the Nawab d&rs as brusquely as they had ejected their predecessors. 
Vazir. He however maintained with certain doubtful improve- 

ments the Rohilla system of administration. A large number of villages were 
still retained under direct management as Sir-i-sarkdr, But a larger number 
than before were leased for inadequate sums to rent- farmers, and extensive 
tracts were squandered away in tax-free grants to favourites. We have 
no records to show what tho demand alter these mistakes amounted to. But 
we know that in the first year of our rule (1801-02) it was consideiably gi eater 
than in the last year of the Nawab Vazir’s, and that in the first yeai of oiu 
rule it amounted for the whole district to less than Its. 11,70,560. bo great 


a decrease in years is an additional proof, if any bo needed, of the Nawab 

Vazir’s incompetence to govern a country. 

The cession took place in November, 1801, and the first British 
t f land assessment came into force with the autumn of the 
the early English following year. 2 It was followed for more than twenty 
Government. years bv a series of kindred settlements, which, lasting 

for short terms and unbased on accurate measurements or statistics, may 
be termed summary. The principles of these earlier assessments have been 
sketched in other notices. They were a crude recliauffd of former systems. 
The Governments which succeeded Akbar’s had more and more largely deve- 
loped the practice of revenue-farming. It now reached its highest develop- 
ment. The right to collect the rental of a village, or in other words its farm, 
was auctioned and knocked down to the highest bidder. And the vefy 
tahsildars, who collected from the farmers the revenue settled at auction, 
were contractors rather than officials, receiving instead of salary a percentage 
on the collections. Where this procedure failed, tho alternative of direct 
Government management, again copied from degenerate native systems, was 
adopted ; and at one time during the fourth settlement the whole of parganahs 
Chaum hla and Ajaon were thus returned as Sir-i-sarkdr . But how, it may 
be asked, did Government protect itself against insufficient bids at auction, 
against conspiracies to buy farms of revenue below their real value ? Ihe 
answer is that Government attempted to do so, and that its attempts, 
though inadequate, bore no faint resemblance to the settlement procedure 
of to-day. The recognized rent-rates, in some cases those established by 

1 This It*. 11,70,560 was the demand of our second year which we know exceeded ^that 
of our first. It exceeded the first year’s demand, in Eareilly proper, by Us. 67,18fi. 
* Supra, p a 10. 
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Akbar, were roughly ascertained ; and estimates of produce* as necessary 
where rent is paid by division of the produce, were prepared for various soils. 
The probable rental of the village, thus computed, was fixed as the upset price 
below which Government would not soli its farm. But why, it may again be 
inquired, did bidders compete to raise the price above an upset figure which 
was presumably quite high enough ? The reason was that no allowance 
(malikdna) was as yet conceded to ousted landholders. If the former incum- 
bent failed to outbid all comers, his occupation, and too often his livelihood, were 
gono. But even after all these safeguards against insufficient offers, the cau- 
tion of Government was sometimes frustrated by the carelessness, or worse, of 
its native subordinates. We find that, again under the fourth settlement, tho 
whole of parganah Shahi was farmed for a very inadequate sum to one Patni 
Mai. 

The British revenue administration had no soonor boon established than 
Projects for a per- the introduction of proprietary rights was proposed. It is 
mnnent settlement. on a p hands agreed that no such rights at that time existed 
or survived. But the idea of creating a class resembling the squires of Eng- 
land had about ten years earlier produced the permanent settlement of Bengal 
and Benares ; and somewhat rash pledges of a similar assessment were given 
in Bareilly. The leases granted to farmers at the first settlement (1802-03), 
while declaring the customary rents, and otherwise showing an anxiety to 
protect the tenant from exactions, distinctly promise a permanent settlement 
with the person then engaging for the revenue. But these promises were for- 
gotten, to be revived only with the opening of the third settlement some six 
years later (1808-09), The Board of Commissioners themselves tell us 1 that 
this settlement was <( originally intended to be permanent that on the 
strength of a promise that it should be so (< the landholders acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them and that the assessing officer had 
“ been frequently reproached with the breach of the promise.” They, however, 
deprecate permanent settlement on the grounds that the population is scanty, 
information as to the true resources of the country deficient, and “ the right 
of property in tho laud u determined.” The Board ot Directors concurred, 
and the result was great dissatisfaction. A combination was formed amongst 
the landholders “ to diminish the cultivation of their estates and throw up the 
management of them, with a view of compelling Government to the necessity 
of forming arrangements with them on reduced terms.” 2 But we hear until 
our own day 3 no further proposals for a permanent settlement. 

1 Report, dated 29th October, 1818. With regard to this Board, vide supra pp. 62, 310. 

* Letter dated 20th September, 18M. a See the correspondence on the permanent settlement 

initiated by Lord Halifax. 
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.• The foot was* that such proposals had been superseded by more successful 
rivals. At the opening of the fourth sottlemont (1812-13), and perhaps in 
consequence \)f the general resignation of farmers just mentioned, zaminddrs or 
headmen liftil been more widely admitted to engage for the revenue of tlieifr 
'villages. In a Boards report of 1815 1 we find them styled propi'ietoxs, and a 
minute of the Governor-General, written later in the same year, 3 went far to 
confirm that title. Alter declaring the immemorial right of the ruling power 

Introduction of t0 11 certain share in the produce of every cultivated Mgha , 

proletary right. Lord Moira reduces the modes of realizing that share to two. 

The relative merits of settlement with cultivators and settlement with middle- 
men were discussed, and the introduction of the latter finally adopted (para, 
3(1). The principal gainer hy this policy was the village headman, who, as just 
seen, had already been in many cases appointed middleman. The latter titfo 
drops almost immediately out of sight, giving place to the new-fangled 
“ proprietor.” We are told that, in their search for pvopriotary rights the district 
officers were largely assisted by a . document which in 1802 divided the head- 
men of Bareilly into c old and iC new : landlords (mdllk')? IV Lore no claimant 
to the former title was forthcoming, or the now landlord could show a prefer- 
able title, the latter was invariably recognized. But in a large majority of 
cases no representative of the old landlord was forthcoming. Where no trace 
whatever of proprietary right was apparent, it was conferred freely on tho 
headman ( mnkaddam or zaminddr). The Rain proprietors of Pilibhft were a few 
years back still content to bo styled headmen (pad/idn) or farmers ( tfdkdddr ), 
terms which clearly showed their origin. The parganah officials of course pro- 
fited by tho opportunity of returning their kinsmen as persous with a claim to 
proprietary right, and many properties in the same tahsil and elsewhere are 
still held by kamingo families, “ft is difficult,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, “ to 
appreciate the principle on which it was considered just or equitable to hand 
over a portion of the State rights and the cultivators of a village to their repre- 
sentative man, who already received emoluments in tho form of a low rent, free 
land, Ac. It is hard to imagine a more startling foment on the value placed 
by Government in those days in its own property in the land.” 

The well-known Regulation VII. of 1822 completed the work thus begun, 

Regulation VII. ot It recognized the proprietary right of tho zamindars, and 

was perhaps justly censured by the Board of Directors for 

exalting the “ recorded proprietor” at the expense of his co-sharers and the 

tenantry. The injustice here done to the latter may have been less than in 

? Minute on thu revenue mini i lustration ot the N.-W. l\, 21st. 

■ Jbouid s report lust quoted. * v 




1822. 


1 Dated 2 1 st. March. 
September, 1815. 


REGULATION VII & 1822, 


the Dual) and other tracts where village communities were #ot‘ so rjare.^ But 
the revolution affected was enormous. The old state rental became thp rentaJL 
of the landlord, and the land-tax took the .flew form of a revenue e&acted fro m , 
tho latter. The rule which had prevailed under native dynasties, the tuIq 
which had governed tho Bengal settlement, was that the collector of the village 
rents should retain 10 per cent, of the collections, rendering the remainder to 
Government. Ilis share now became 20 per cent., while the Government 
demand fell from 90 to 80. 1 Later assessments have, as wo shall soe, still further 
increased that share ; while the power to enhance, at first less limited than 
now, enabled tho proprietor to incroaso his gains during the term of settle* 
ment. Much has of late years been done to revive and consolidate the rights 
ol the tenantry ; but the creation of a powerful landholding class has rendered 
legislative progress in this direction somewhat difficult. 


We may now note briefly the chief points connected with the earlier 
settlements. Their terms and demands are shown in the following table 


Average yearly demand of 


Parganah. 


Farid pur 

Karor 

Balia 

Saneha 

Aonla 

Stimuli f south)... 
Mirganj (includ- 
ing Stimuli north, 
Ajaon, and Shaki) 
Sirs&vvan, ... 
Kabar ... 

Ohaumahla 
Kichha 
Nawabganj 
Biealpur (includ- 
ing Mara mi. ) i 

Piliblut 

Jahanabad ... 
Puranpur .„ 


Total 


1st settle- 

ment, 180‘2 
-03 to 180 1 
-05 inclu- 
si Y T C. 

2nd settle- 
ment, 1805 
-06 to 1807 
-08 inclu- 
sive. 

3rd settle- 
ment, 1 8 08 
-09 to 1811 
-12 inclu- 
sive. 

4tli settle-] 
ment, 
1812-13 
to 1816 
-17 inclu- 
sive. 

5th settle- 
ment, 
1817-18 
to 1821 
-22 inclu- 
sive. 

( 6thsettlement 
(under Regu- 
lation VII. of 
1822), 1822- 
23 to 1835-36 
inclusive. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

* Rs. 

72,672 
1,33,348 
18,289 
42,445 
48,7 65 
36,619 
1,2^,474 

81,488 

1,10,173 

14,259 

43,117 

51,480 

40,854 

1,38,200 

88,352 
1,80,5 7 9 
15,7 38 
47,716 
69,501 
47, 42 1 
17,631 

1,39,845 

1.80,392 

17,712 

54,212 

71,722 

53.002 

2,23,190 

1,38,516 
1,92 608 
19,342 
55,098 
71,264 

5 ->,8 28 
2/23,901 

1,42.259 

1,89,239 

21.157 

56,531 

68,072 

51,964 

2,21,402 

10,173 

9,825 

22,548 

52,228 

1,01,535 

2,36,975 

18,641 

14,124 

28,348 

51,919 

1,11,544 

2,22,941 

51,551 
49,867 
52,158 
1,08,524 
1,60,357 
2,90,5 43 

61,925 
66.196 
59 784 
1,73,561 
2,46,300 
2,88,617 

65,663 
54,092 
67,572 
1,71 720 
2,25,764 
'2,97,595 

64,114 
| 54,219 

! 55,646 

! », 68,631 

2,27,007 
3,02,309 

1,30,203 

1,03,796 

29,665 

1,62,775 

1,33,599 

11,563 

1,53,554 

1,40.084 

28,252 

1,47,313 

1,83,923 

1,41,424 

1,47,313 

1,33,923 

4,41,424 

1,47,313 

1,33,923 

1,41,424 

11,70,5 61 

12,35,055 

14,81,343 

20,49,118 

20,48,533 

20,45,260 


1 The figure here given is Hint laid down by the regulation Csni.H,... T\ TT" 
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The stability of the first settlement, by Mr. Collector Deane, was ondan- 

ist, 2 nrt, srd, and gered by the famine of 1803-04 ; l and 25 per cent, of the 
4th settlements. ^ i i « 

pi ogressive demand was perforce remitted in that year. The 
author of the socond assessment was Mr. Collector Routledge. Tho third, by 
* -Messrs. Trant and Batson, lasted for one year longer than its predecessors, 
and is remarkable as having given birth to tho word “ quartonnial.” Owin<» 
to heaviness of demand, resignation of farmers, and trickery of tahsildars it 
worked by no means well. In its last year a balance of over three lakhs was 
outstanding. The fourth settlement, by Messrs. Christian, Chamberlain, and 
Calvert, resulted in a great increase of demand. Heavy balances and numerous 
resignations of farmers were the consequence. The cause of tho failure seems 
to have been misunderstood by the Junior Member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Trant. He ascribes it to “ a general agreement between native 
officers of all descriptions and tho landholders to defraud tho Government to 
the severe drought of 1815-16 ; and to tho system of temporary settlements, 
which lessened the farmer’s power of borrowing money. This, the first qninquen 
nial settlement, was succeeded by another of equal length and equal ill-success. 

Fifth and Tho fifth seH,ement was indeed merely an extension of tho 

fourth, and inherited all its vices. A report on its worldlier 
by the Senior Member of the Board, Mr. Elliott, showed him no better able to 
discriminate the causes of fiscal failure than his junior. The truth was that a 
crushing demand, assessed when prices were high, could no longor be paid 
when they had fallen. 2 When wo consider the evils of the system them existing 
wo wonder less that tho administration should have flown for refuge to a zamin- 
dari policy. Excessive assessment was the natural result of auctioning tho 
farm of villages. Mr. Boulderson informs ns that from the prevalence of hold- 
ings which paid rent by a division of the crop “ all was darkness ; none of the 
competitors knew the value of estates they were bidding for. It was not merely 
open fair competition that was resorted to. Every underhand potty intrigue 
•was put m aotion, every fair account was rejected, and the merits of a native 
officer rose in proportion to the height of the daul or estimate of the resources 
that he submitted. A tahsildar or kanungo was subjected to the greatost 
suspicion, if not disgrace, if the daul of any other person was higher than his. 
The European officers, from an utter want of any information on the subject, 
naturally supposed that the highest estimates must be the most correct. . And 
the fact is that, so far as it is now possible to trace thesa jstimates, we find that 
the highest was generally the one acted on.” 


1 Supra p. 567. 
report. 


2 Ibis is earetully shown by Mr. Moens at p. 143 o t his settlement 


FOURTH SETTLEMENT AND ITS EXTENSIONS. 609 

The sixth settlement was practically an extension of the fourth and 

Sixth settlement Bat ^ included the assessment by Mr. Boulderson 

or extensions of the himself of 412 villages, which had been resigned or 
insolvent under those settlements. The result yvas a 
decrease of over one lakh in the demand \ but it must be remembered that the 
auction system was now extinct, and that the new p roprietor retained a larger 
percentage of the assets than the old farmer. This “Regulation VII. of 1822” 
settlement was based on the novelty of a careful though unskilled survey. Mr. 
Bouldersons method was to fix a money rent for each field, and to take 78*74 
per cent, of the gross rental as Government revenue. To this day, writes Mr. 
Moens, the people speak with respect of his care, his knowledge of themselves, 
and his agricultural acquirements. 1 

His opinion of the proprietary system may be given in his own words: — 

“ In point of fact there is no proprietor’s rent throughout the country, 
where an estate is settled up to the regulation mark, and the rent-roll is well 
ascertained. Government is indubitably the proprietor in the English sense of 
the word, and it is a mere farce to talk, up here at least, of proprietors in any 
other sense than that of Government officers for the collection of revenpe with 
a small remuneration for the trouble of collection.” 

Almost immediately after the submission of Mr. Boulderson’s report on 

„ lf , his assessments, a fresh settlement, tho first on modern and 

Seventh (or fifth) > 7 ? 

settlement under Re- scientific methods, was begun. The “ Regulation IX.” 
gulation IX of 1833. so tti emen t was {q 10 seV enth or fifth, according as the two 

extensions of the fourth are or are not regarded as separate settlements. It 
was preceded by an accurate professional survey and classification of area. 
The assessing officers were in parganahs Aonla, Saneha, and Fandpur, Mr. 
Conolly ; in Richha, Piliblnt, Jahanabad, and Puranpur, Mr. Head ; in south 
Sarauli, Mr. R. Money ; and in tho remainder of the district Mr. J. W. Muir. 
In their manner of working these gentlemen showed some difference. Messrs. 
Conolly and Head divided their villages into compact circles according to peculi- 
arities of soil and situation ; Messrs. Money and Muir classified theirs into 
first, second, and third class, or rich, middling, and poor villages, without 
much regard to locality. Messrs. Conolly, Head, and Money assumed rent* 
rates for the various soils ; Mr. Muir, who disbelieved in soil-returns, worked 

1 To the other good qualities of Mr. Boulderson Haber’s Journal shall bear witness:— 

“ November 24 (1824). Mr. Boulderson left me this morning, and I believe we parted with 
mutual regret. His pursuits and amusements were certainly very different from mine. But I 
found in him a fine temper and an active mind, full of information respecting the country, ani- 
mals, and people amongst whom he had passed several years; and on the whole 1 do not think 
1 have acquired so much ot this kind of knowledge from any person whom I have met with in 
India/’ 
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on general revenue- rates, deduced from those successfully imposed at fernjhi* 
settlements. In their assessments Messrs. Head and Money seem to have 
taken waste land into account; Messrs. Conolly and Muir excluded it from 
consideration. From the various rent-rates was deduced a gross rental, of which 
two-thirds were demanded as the Government revenue. How Mr. Muir 
managed to ensure that his revenue-rates should attain that proportion of the 
rental is not so clear ; but Mr. Moons assures us that the assessments of that 
officer were very light. The demand amounted, at the beginning of its 
currency, to Its. 17,99,378 ; and its expiring figures will be compared in detail 
with thoso of the current assessment. The preparation of a record-of-rights was 
the finishing touch of the settlement, which came into force with 1835-36. Its 
original term of twenty years was extended until 1869*70, when the first assess- 
ments of the existing settlement were collected. Notwithstanding three famines 
and a rebellion^ the Regulation IX. settlement worked very fairly throughout 
its currency. 

October 1865 saw the operations jf the current settlement opened in 
The current set- Pilibhffc, to bo taken up next month in Farid pur and 
tlement. Karor. For the first-named tahsil no special settlement 

officer was appointed. Mr. Elliot Colvin carried on the work in addition to his 
regular duties, first as Superintendent of the Tarai, and afterwards as Officiat- 
ing Collector of this district. In the remainder of Bareilly a special settlement 
ofii cer, Mr. S. M. Moons, was employed. Each officer was aided by one cove- 
nanted assistant 1 and one deputy collector, but at certain times the number 
of deputy collectors under Mr. Moens was increased to two. 

Operations began as elsewhere with an unprofessional survey. Village 

^ boundaries were first marked out and boundary disputes 

The survey. . , . . J 1 

decided, some ot the latter being referred to councils 

( panohdyat ) of rustic arbitrators. The next step was the plane-table measure-* 
ment, effected by village accountants (pat-wari) under the eye of skilled super- 
visors ( amin ). As in Bijnor, the accountants had been prqyiously trained in sur- 
veying, and if incompetent, were required to furnish substitutes. When prac- 
tice had made perfect, one supervisor to every six chains was found sufficient ; 
and each accountant was expected to survey 15$ acres 2 daily, including waste 
lands. The last survey undertaken was that of Baheri, completed in June, 
1872. Tlje total cost of measurements was from first to last about Rs. 52,126, 3 

VThe assistants were in Pilibhffc Messrs. Graves, Moule, and Latouche, Assistant Collectors, 
and in Bareilly proper Mr. F. W. Porter, Assistant Settlement Officer. 3 J.e . 25 official 

bighas of 3,025 squre yards each. s Rs. 38,126 in Bareilly proper, and about 14,00 * in 

Pilibhii. As the officials employed on the survey were also engaged in other work, an exact 
estimate is impossible. 
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or something over Rs. 21 1 for every square mile assessed. The following table 
shows as nearly as possible the resultant classification of areas 


Parganali, 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Barren. 

! 

Revenue 

free. 

- Old 
waste. 

New 

fallow. 

| 

Groves. 

^Cultiva- 

ted. 

Total 

assessed 

area. 

Faridpur 

159,721 

16,631 

855 

18,239 

3,907 

7,307 

112,682 

142,335 

Karor 

200,124 

19,767 

15,495 

4,425 

3,543 

16,206 

140,688 

164,862 

Balia 

23,986 

3,048 

412 

2,152 

71 

331 

17,972 

20,526 

Saneka 

53,283 

4,670 

2,848 

6,608 

217 

908 

38,032 

45,765 

Aonla 

81,898 

9,630 

2,451 

14,090 

455 

1,106 

54,166 

69,817 

South Sarauli 

38,108 

4,140 

1,968 

2,501 

223 

710 

28,536 

82,000 

Mirganj 

98,352 

10,025 

5,859 

13,532 

631 

1,234 

67,071 

32,468 

Sirsaon 

20,759 

383 

• 

247 

1,407 

289 

2,889 

15,543 

20,128 

K&bar , M 

35,056 

3,960 

497 

2,726 

233 

511 

27,129 

30,599 

Ckaum&kla 

59,407 

6,949 

429 

6,537 

909 

700 

43,883 

52,029 

Rickka 

108,512 

10,616 

11,944 

4,745 

1,167 

1,4G0 

78,580 

85,952 

Nawabganj 

144, *29 

13,550 

7,406 

11,680 

1,63G 

2,392 

108,165 

123,873 

Bisalpur Mf 

237,115 

23,658 

2,846 

21,567 

1,850 

7,664 

151,346 

182,427 

Pilibhit 

124,887 

12,00 

1,371 

24,643 

2,350 

1,898 

82,416 

109,609 

Puranpur 

299,429 

26,659 

827 

141,000 

29,151 

2,901 

98,891 

269,042 

Jahanabad 

118,055 

13,378 

1,660 

15,557 

1,634 

1,968 

83,858 

101,049 

Total ... |i 

,803,520 

178,973 

87,115 

• 

319,793 

48,266 

50,215 1 

1,149,158 1 

1,532,481 


J CIUU 

Its accuracy. c * v ^ ^ nes a * ® are i%> besides about 16,380 acres of waste 
land grants in Puranpur. The accuracy of the settlement 
survey is attested by the very slight excess which its total shows over that 
(1,896,897 acres) of the professional revenuo survey effected from two to three 
years later. The Lieutenant-Governor 2 himself tested the measurements of two 

> The figures for Bareilly proper are taken from the Bareilly Settlement Report which 
includes cultivated grovea in its assessed area. The groves of the Pilibhit parganahs have 
been as usual included in the unassessed area. * Sir William Muir. S 
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villages taken at random in parganah Nawabganj, and '‘found them absolutely 
exact ; nor could an error bo discovered when the Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue 1 engaged in a similar examination. 

Every village was, either after or during its measurement, inspected by tho 
assessing officer. He took careful notes of the rents paid 
on different soils, and on the naturo and appearance of 
their crops. Any local peculiarity, such as style of cultivation, liability to injury 
by floods or vermin, and indebtedness of cultivators, was taken into duo account. 
The villages were then grouped into circles of similar fertility and position, and 
tho process of assuming rent-rates for each soil in the circle began. The manner 
of assuming these rates varied according as the rent was paid in cash or kind. 
"Whore payment was in cash, tho rates actually paid were minutely recorded; 
and a comparison with those judicially decreed in recent cases of enhancement, 

©r prevailing in surrounding tracts, enabled the settlement officer to wmrk out a 
fair rate for each soil. Where kind-rents were the rule, tho reputed average 
weight of the landlord’s share in the outturn was recorded as minutely. But 

. C5 

tlie settlement officer discovered also* for himself, in many cases by actual 
experiment, the average produce of the different soils; and deducting a sixth for 
reductions before the division of the crop, ascertained the landlord’s weight in 
the remainder. After deciding on these data the average rate paid in grain, he 
proceeded to convert that rate to money at the average price of 20 years, exclud- 
ing seasons of dearth. His money-rates, again, ho compared with the money- 
rates decreed in recent suits for commutation of kind to cash rentals ; and tho 
rate ultimately assumed was a fair compromise between tho two. Whether, there- 
fore, the rent was paid in kind or paid in cash, the assumed rent-rate was a 
money-rate. The rates assumed for the various soils and circles of each par- 
ganah will be detailed in tho Gazetteer article thereon. Meanwhile, it may be 
mentioned that the average rate assumed for the district at largo was nearly 
Rs. 2-10-8^ per acre. 2 The subject of rents, as distinct from settlement rent- 
rates, will receive separate notice. 

The application of these rent-rates to the gross area of the district gave a 
total assumed rental of Its. 41,51,510. The proportion 

Assessments. 0 f assets demanded as revenue by Government was 

at this settlement reduced to 50 per cent., and fixed at that percentage would 
have reached Rs. 20,75,755. But a few trivial deductions in the process of 
assessment, estate by estate, reduced it by some hundred rupees. Its final 

1 Mr. J. Jnglis, C.-8.I. 2 Or Re. MI-8 per acre in the Pilibliit subdivision, and 

Rs. 3-1 8 in Bareilly proper. The materials for the above average were obtained from Mr. 
Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on the i ivition of land-revenue settlements in the A 
1872. . 
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amount and inoidentiCr may be thus compared with thoso of the assessment 
which it superseded : — . ' 


Parganah. 


Demand, excluding cesses 


Former. 


New. 


Incidence per acre op 


Former demand , l 


New demand. 


On asse8sabJc’On cultivated On aascssable On cultivated 
area. j area. / area. I area. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p* 

1 Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

i. p. 

' Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Faridpur, 

1,45,694 

1,61,604 

0 

0 


0 

4 

1 

4 

7 

1 

3 

11 

1 

9 

2 

Kuror 

1,78,969 

2,44,941 

8 

0 


1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

10 

1 

1 

14 

7 

Balia 

24,402 

33,680 

0 

0 


3 

0 

1 

5 

8 

1 

12 

10 

o 

0 

11 

Saneha ... 

56,578 

73,230 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

7 

9 

1 

12 

2 

2 

I 

11 

Aonla 

64, ‘207 

93,285 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

1 

2 

1 i 

1 

7 

6 

1 

14 

a 

Sarauli ... 

37, *58 

45,400 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

11 

1 

12 

0 

Mirganj ... 

1 17,065 
2,77,783 

1,34,890 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

1 

12 

1 

1 

12 

9 

2 

a 

4* 

BUalpur ... 

3,07,930 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

1 

13 

4 

I 

13 

8 

2 

3 

9 

It* bar 

48,118 

60,910 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

1 

12 

4 

2 

3 

0 

2 

7 

G 

Birsdwan... 

3V74 

36,910 

0 

0 

1 

14 

5 

2 

7 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2* 

9 

9 

Chauniahla 

69,580 

75,620 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

i 

5 

8 

1 

9 

7 

1 

14 

4 

Richha ... 

1,51,412 

1,66,237 

0 

6 

I 

12 

2 

1 

14 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Naw&hganj 

1,78,381 

2, ‘8,032 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

10 

4 

2 

0 

6 

2 

5 

2 

Pilibhft ... 

1,19 119 

1,56.639 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I0J 

1 

10 

9J. » 

I 

C 

0* 

1 

14 

4* 

Jahanabad, 

1,26,278 

1,57,939 

0 

0 

0 

15 

8 

1 

7 

1. 0 

10| 

1 

9 

0 

1 

14 It 

Puranpur, 

66,745 

97,874 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

9 

4 

0 

5 

7* 

0 

15 

9 

Total of 
district. 

16,90,462 

20,75,122 

0 

0 

... 





To the new demand here shown must bo added tho ten per cent, cess for 
roads, schools, post-offices, and police. This was assessed at settlement on all 
lands, revenue-paying and revenue-free, and amounted to JRs. 2,16,643-9-0. 

The new demand being found to press somewhat severely on parganahs 
Revision of the which adjoined the Tar£i, Mr. Robert Currie was in 1874-76 
current settlement. deputed to make revisions. He reduced the demand in 

Riohha by Rs. 2,160, in Chaumtihla by Rs. 2,150, and in Piiranpur by Rs. 

J >243. Trifling alterations were also made elsewhere. It may be added 
that the current settlement, though not yet approved by Government, will pro- 
bably be sanctioned for 30 years, dating from the close of the last. 

The following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of 

Revenue, gives the official account of the land-revenue demand, collections, 

*The incidence is in the Pilibhit parganahs taken at half the incidence of the assumed rental* 
qo statement showing the actual incidence of the former demand is forthcoming. \\ 
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aad balances for the past ten years. The revenue or agricultural year begins, 
as elsewhere in the North-Western Provinces, on the 1st July 


Year. 

Demands. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Balan- 

ces. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1868-69 

17,64,624 

17,55,358 

9,266 

1869-70 

17,65,045 

17,60,638 

4,416 

1870-71 

17,38,648 

17,29,766 

8,-52 

1871-72 

! 17,65,054 

1 7,62,928 

13,176 

1872-73 

19,08,680 

18,68,449 

40,231 

1873 74 

20,72,443 

20,33,175 

39,268 

1874-76 

20,69,940 

20,37,322 

82,618 

1875-76 

20.48,144 

20,31 530 

16,614 

1878-77 

20,49661 

20,4], 668 

7,993 

1877-78 

20,48,007 

29,44,810 

10,3,397 


Particulars of balancb. 


Real. 

Nominal. 

Persent- 
ageof ba- 
lance on 
demand. 

In train 
of liqui- 
dation. 

Doubtful 

Irreco- 

verable. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

8,220 

1,016 



*63 

669 

1,043 

... 

2,704 


2,785 

165 


6,812 

* *5Q 

6,157 

... 


8,018 

•29 

6,788 

9,427 

86 

23 980 

*85 

2,073 

25,021 

... 

12,174 

>1*31 

2,629 

1 992 

... 

28,997 

•17 

4.576 

1 126 


11,913 

*23 

4,815 

803 


2,875 

*25 

86,200 

15,231 

• 125 

1,641 

4 96 


The number and date of the revenue instalments for the autumn harvest 


Instalments of re. vary in different parts of the district. In tahsils Karor 
venue for autumn Mirganj, Naw&bganj, Aonla, and Faridpur they fall due in 
three fractions, payable on the 15th of November, 15th of December, and 15th 
of February respectively. In Baheri these dates are changed for the 15ths of 
December, January, and February ; and in parganah Puranpur for the 15ths of 
November, January, and February. In parganahs Pilibhlt and JaMnabad 
there are four instalments, duo on the 15ths of November, December, January, 
and February ; in Bisalpur two only, due on the 15ths of December and 
February. For the spring harvest the instalments are everywhere uniform 

And spring harvests. in both date and number, being paid on the 15ths of May 
and June. The instalments of both harvests were fixed 
with regard to the time when the landlord is best able to pay them, i. e., when he 
has gathered in his instalments of rent. The instalments of rent, again, depend 
on the season of harvest, and the season of harvest chiefly on physical causes. 

The dates of the Government collections are therefore the best that could have- 
been adopted. 


The record-of-rigbts prepared at settlement consisted as usual of (1) the 
Record-of-rights. ^heicat, (2) jamabandi , and (3) wdjibulare , registers of pro- 
* prietary right, tenant right, and village custom respec- 

tively. Great care was taken to exclude from the last all superfluous matter, 
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such as speculative provisions or contingencies already foreseen by the law. 
Of the first two it is needful to treat in some detail. 

The proprietary tenures may be declared on the best authority 1 simpler 
than in most districts of the North-Western Provinces. Tho following table, 
compiled from the settlement reports, shows how, in 1873-4, these tenures were 
divided : — 





Number of 
estates ex- 

Number of 

Parganah. 


Number of 

empt from 

estates held 


estates 

revenue 

on zaminddri 



( mahdls ). 

( mudfi , lakhi - 

tenure. 




rdj). 


Faridpur 

• at 

476 


351 

Karor 


554 

33 

384 

Balia 


68 

1 

38 

{Saneha 

• #t 

180 

3 

142 

Aonla 


190 

2 

137 

Sarauli 


82 

4 

58 

Mirganj 


221 

4 

149 

Sirs&wan 

• •• 

62 


52 

Kabar 

• •a 

84 

”’l 

73 

Chaumahla 


18 3 


181 

Kichha 

• at 

258 

12 

218 

Nawabganj 


433 

9 

3 7 6 

Bisalpur 


835 

5 

452 

Pilibhit 


273 

1 

262 

Jahanabad 


256 

6 

242 

Puranpur \ Villages ... 

* ( Jb orest grants 

3h6 

23 

1 

386 

23 

Total 

... 

4.264 

82 

3,518 


Number of pattiddri tenure 
estates. 


Perfect. 


45 

41 
12 
17 
20 
17 

42 
9 
9 
1 

23 

47 

40 


Imperfect. 


80 

96 

17 

18 
81 

3 

26 

I 

l 

I 

5 

1 

38 


10 

8 

5 
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nures. 


The technical meaning of the terms zamindari, perfect pattiddri, and 
Proprietary te. imperfect pattidari has been explained above, 2 The pattf- 
ddri tenures, whether perfect or imperfect, are in most 
cases of quite recent growth. Writing of Pilibhit at the last settlement, Mr 
Head remarks that wherever proprietary tenure exists at all, it is- zaminddri ' 
and in 1849 Bareilly proper contained but 47 pattiddri estates. The small 
number of such estates in Pilibhit is still remarkable. Here the division 
of a zamindari into a pattidari tenure is adopted only where accidents 
of soil and situation prevent partition into compact and distinct zamindari 
estates. In other words imperfect partition is sought only where perfect 

U*r II fsT % ,etllement rt P° rt > P ' 128 » Pmhit Element report, p. 15. . , g ee GaZflf- 
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360 ,/* BUN0B. 

Tfiat artillery was orroe ? indeed, endangered by a charge of some picked horse* 
men from the enemy centre, but by destroying the adventurous body Cap- 
tain Skinner removed the danger. The Amir and his men vanished swiftly 
from the field, but it is said 1 that some of the more enterprising spirits suc- 
ceeded in rounding the British rear and plundering a few elephants. The 
length of General Smith's preceding inarch forbade him from giving chase to 
the fresher horses of the enemy, and he enoamped on the field of battle. 

The PindAris seem to have first drawn rein at Rohar ; whence they proceeded 

. , , . at midnight into tho Moradabad and Tarai districts, startling 

Amtr Khin quits. . , ° 

with their hooves the towns of Thakurdwara and Kashipur* 

Dusty and crestfallen, they next evening re-entered the capital of Mor&dabad, 

• The next march was to Chandausi, Amir Kliau making a diversion to 
visit his native Sambhal. At Chandausi ho remained several days, making 
requisitions on the town and surrounding country ; and here he heard news 
which nipped in the bud his schomos of plundering on his flight the rich town 
,of Bareilly. Suspecting his designs, General Smith had advanced through 
Moradabad to a position between Bareilly and Chandausi ; while Murray and 
the younger Skinner 2 were patrolling with small bodies of oavalry the Mor&d- 
abad country. All that could now be dono before quitting Rohilkhand was t6 
wreak a vengeance on some of these patrolling parties; and Amir Kh&n 
advanced against Lieutenant Skinner, who was then baiting at Sambhal, with 
about three hundred native horse. 3 Skinner took refuge in a walled cara- 
vanserai, which he defended for two days against the frequent attacks of the 
marauders. His men staunchly refused the bribe of six months’ pay offered 
for the betrayal of their leader. On the third day promises of immediate suc- 
cour fell, as was intended, in the hands of Amir Khan, who hastily retreated 
towards Amroha. 4 

Here some of his Paudours “ went off in displeasure, ” i. &, fled in discom- 
fiture, H towards the Dtiab ; ” but " being pursued and roughly handled by Cap- 
tain Murray,” they u rejoined the Amir, bringing Murray at their heels. 

The Amir now turned upon Murray, whom he beleaguered for a whole day in 
the village of Ibr£himpur near Amroha. In the evening he was beaten off by 
Colonel Burn, who had left his position at the fords of the Ganges ia order to 
But again re- effect a rescue. That night the baffled freebooter marched 
district. to Cnandpur, where he seems nest day to have celebrated, 

1 By Amir Kh£n himself. a Robert, the brother and subaltern of the better known 

* ‘ / a Frinsep'* note, Amir Khan, page 2 & 8 , The Amir himself says two thousand# ^ 

Amir Khin himselt the retreat is ascribed to the fact that Skinner's troopers werfe 

feUow* Afghans, whose slaughter would hare done him no credit. But if so, why did ne attest 
tafm ,atali ? 5 The ipeinima verba of the Amir as translated by Frinsep. 
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is impracticable. 1 A few of the pattidari estates in Bareilly proper are 
true bhayachara — that is to say, the pattidar’s share in tho profits and 
burdens of the estate is proportioned, not by the law of inheritance, 
but by the extent of the land in his actual possession. The custom of the 
brotherhood (bhayachara) has in this case superseded ancestral right. A few 
imperfect pattidari estates lie partly on the uplands (b&ngar) and partly on tho 
flats (khadir) of the Ramganga basin. In such cases, the flats, being subject 
to fluvial alteration, are held in common, while tho uplands are held in seve- 
ralty. The outturn of tho common lands is devoted as a rule to the paymont 
of the Government demand. But should any surplus be left, or should these 
lands receivo alluvial increase, the co-sharer entrusted with the collection of tho 
common revenue ( lambarddr ) almost always attempts to appropriate the surplus 
or the incroaso for himself. If the village accountant connive, he is often 
successful ; for the accountant is in such matters justly called tho “ poor man’s 
master” ( gharib-hUustdd). Some instances in which his falso entries wero 
brought to light and corrected are thus described by Mr. Moens : — 

“ There are numerous small proprietors who have no shares in the common 
land or in (kezamlnddri dues, and haveno right ofpre-emptfon, but have otherwise 
a full proprietary title over the landin their possession, with rights of hereditary 
succession and transfer by sale, gift, or mortgage, without reference to tho 
zamindars of the village in which their land is situated. These patches of land 
thus owned are usually either resumed revenue-free tenures, or grants made 
by former zamindars to Brahmans in sankalp, 2 or to their relatives or depend- 
ants, and in which tho title of tho zaminddr to resume has been barred by 
limitation. Hitherto these bits of land have been entered in the village papers 
in the jamabandi, and the jama payable on them, through the lambarddr , has 
been erroneously entered as rent. This wrong method of record has given rise 
to much injustice, and many of these small holders and their heirs have been 
deprived of their lands by powerful zamindars and fraudulent patwdris . In tho 
new settlement I have enterod all these petty proprietors, with the area held and 
the jama payable by them, in the khewat paper, and in the khatiauni and jama - 
bandi have carefully distinguished their lands from those of the tenants. No 
mistake can now, 1 hope, be made by the courts as to the nature of their 
tenures.” 

1 Mr. Elliot Colvin sums up, as follows, the reasons which cause a preference for perfect 
partition : — “ A distrust in the integrity of the lambarddr who, in batai villages, has great op- 
portunities of defrauding his co-sharers ; the natural desire to sever rights and responsibilities 
simultaneously ; the facilities afforded by the simple nature of the tenures j the power of veto 
against imperfect partition enjoyed by every co-sharer.” 

8<zn * a ty means > according to Ben fey, “ expectation of advantage from a holy 
orsacrifi ** a ^' ie< * granted to priests or temples iu consideration of ceremonies ♦ 
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The area of revenue-free tenures was shown in discussing the settlement 
survey. The great majority of such grants have been 
tate^ GVCnUe fre ° eS " f ree d revenue for ever; but a few are liable, to, 
resumption on the death of the present grantee. 

The revenue of a comparatively trifling area (6,644 acres in Bareilly proper) 
has been permanently settled ( utimrdr ). Eleven villages in Mirganj, six in Sir- 
sdvvan, four in Aonla, two in Sarauli, and one in Riehha are held on talukadari 
tenure. Groups of estates, that is, are held by a superior proprietor ( taluka - 
defr), who collects the Government revenuo from the inferior proprietors ( biswa - 
ddr) of each separate estate, and retains for his trouble a commission of 10 per 
cent, on the collections. Except in the Riehha village, Sakatia, these tenures 
show no peculiarity. But there each cultivator is proprietor of his holding, 
with hereditary and transferable rights. The collecting proprietor (, lambarddr ) 
has no right to sue for enhancement of their payments. Thoso payments are 
in fact revenuo and villago expenses, not rent. 

Castes and tribes The following statement shows the castes and tribes to 

of landholders. which in Bareilly proper the landholders dhiefly belong : — 







t 

sj 




<4-1 

O 






•a 


m 

9 

S3 







3 


3 

Is 

Parganah, 


DO 

O 

O* 

'rt* 

Ivayaths. 

Brahmans. 

Baniyas and 
jans. 

Kurmis. 

T3 

a 

a 

i 

X3 

3 

3 

Others (H 
50 castes. 

Total num 
proprietoj 

Farid pur 


3,765 

740 

290 

326 

87 

55 

184 

225 

4,932 

lvaror 


644 

421 

116 

504 

1,060 

294 

3,779 

Balia 


817 

201 

147 

15 

... 

15 

9 

1,204 

San eh a 


492 

349 

220 

168 

1 

283 

355 

1,867 

Aonla 

••• 

811 

233 

154 

83 

. . . 

431 

185 

1,897 

Sarauli 


247 

29 

23 

45 

... 

116 

149 

609 

Mirganj 

IM 

808 

246 

332 

54 

51 

605 

116 

2,212 

336 

Sirsawan 


10 

8 

9* 

1 

61 

132 

125 

Kdbar 


120 

48 

64 

16 

17 

511 

39 

805 

Chaumakla 


24 

147 

44 

49 

27 

243 

53 

587 

S!ich ha 


84 

90 

47 

68 

121 

628 

69 

1,107 

Nawabganj 


87 

240 

124 

68 

258 

733 

67 

1,572 

Bisalpur 


618 

249 

497 

101 

278 

239 

233 

2,215 

Total 

... 

8,623 

! 

2,773 

2,893 

871 

1,358 

5,180 

1,919 

23,122 

-A.. 


Trustworthy returns for the Pilibhit subdivision are not forthcoming. 


But from the transfer registers we may gather that Banjdras, Ivayaths and 
Brahmans in Pilibhit, Rains and Brahmans in Jahdnabad, and Katehriya 
R&jputs and Banjaras in Puranpur, are the principal proprietors. The Muham- 
madan Rains are the only class who manage their estates on real ly business-like 
principles. They arc hard landlords, but, though grinding down their tenants, 
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are careful to see that the latter do not starve. They exert themselves to 
ensure that their villages shall be well-tilled and well-peopled ; and by these 
means have of late years been able largely to increase their possessions. Other 
proprietors do little to improve their lands, unless raising the rents bo an im- 
provement. Their capital, unless they cultivate a home-farm, is useless ; and 
the real tillers of the soil have no capital to use. 

The district possesses some important, but few old, landholding families, 
^ ^ The so-called “ barons of Bareilly ” are a mushroom growth, 

Leading faaiilie descended in some cases from modern officials who must 

have made their fortunes by meaus not officially rocognized. The roll of Rajas 
and Nawabs for the North-Western Provinces contains the name of but one 
Kanaujiya MUras Bareilly landholder ; and even his title is personal rather 
of Bareilly. than territorial. Raja Kdlika Prashad Miara is a Kanaujiya 

Brahman, the grandson of a worthy banker who received the title in return for 
his loyalty and good services during the great rebellion. With the title was 
conferred a tax-free demesne of 21 villages, yielding an annual income of 
Rs. 1.5,037. The title is hereditary, but limited to the lineal male descendants 
of the original grantee, Baijnatli Misra ; the demesne, which was granted 
strictly for the support of the title, is inalienable. The Raja possesses, besides, 
estates paying a Government revonue of Rs. 3,575, in parganahs Ivaror, Bisal- 
pur, Naw&bganj, Aonla and Baheri. The list of nobles just mentioned names 
also a descendant of the Peshvvas, Madu Rao of Bareilly. He was popularly 
known as Raja of Chitrakot, a holy place in Banda, but quitted Bareilly about 
a year and a half ago. 

Tho scarcity of old landholding families is due partly to the usurpation 
The old Sirsawan °f the Rohillas and partly to the absence of proprietary 
talaka * rights at the earlier British settlements. The Rdjas of 

Shishgarb, chiefs of the Katehriya clan, managed to retain possession of par- 
ganali Sirs&wan throughout the Rohilla and Oudh dominations, but lost it at 
one of the Company’s assessments. Tho various villages were farmed to their 
headmen ( muhuldam ), who were in 1850 confirmed as proprietors. The heirs 
of the last recognized Raja, Sabkaran, now hold not a single village in the 
parganah ; and the title, being excluded from the official list, may bo con- 
sidered extinct. 1 

A few other ante-Rohilla families have been more fortunate, retaining 
their estates to tho present day. Sncli are tho Misras of R&jao in Fari'dpur, 
a house founded by a chaplain of Raja Makrand Rai, who was stibad&r of 

Qr J { w rl n CB au interviow which h( 3 bad in 1824 with the then R*ja and his sons; and ia 
1871 Mr. Jj, W. lortcr, writes of ShUhgarh as “ the present capital of ttija Khan Jahan. ,> 
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Katelir in the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707); the -Shaikhs of Nawdda in 
Ivaror, whoso possession dates from 1743 ; and tho Ivurnns of Ahmadabad in 
Nawabganj, who Have held since 1743. Similar length of possession might, 
perhaps, be claimed by the Banjaras, who, with tlirce other families, hold almost 
the whole of Puranpur. 

Iho term of the last settlement was marked by extensive transformations 

Alienations. ^ l0 ^ in ^^ 0 hling body. Some slight changes were 

effected by confiscations for rebellion and other causes, 
but the bulk of the land transferred passed by sale. The majority of the pro- 
prietors have enjoyed too short a possession to inherit much attachment for 
ancestral domains ; and many, especially Muslims, are inclined to regard land 
ns an investment rather than an heirloom. Some idea of the alienations 
which took place may be gathered from the following statement : — 


Parganah. 


Farfdpur 

Karor 

Balia 

Sancha 

Aonla 

Sarauli (South) 

Mirganj 

Sirsuwan 1 

Kabar 1 

CJiaumabla 

liichha 

Nawabganj 

Bfsalpur 

PilibMt 

«rah£nabad 

Jburanpur 


Total, excluding Kabar 
and Sirsawan 


Total area 
in acres. 

Area alien- 
ated by pri- 
vate arrange- 
ment. 

| 

Area alienat- 
ed by sales 
i in rxccu- 
' tion of de- 
cree. 

} 

By both 
methods. 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
alienations 
to total 
area. 

i 

159,721 

41,336 

) 

20,308 

61 G44 

f 38*6 

2t)'),l24 

55,741 

15. 9 5 6 

71,697 

35*8 

23,986 

2, 7 i 7 

j 1,747 

4,464 

1 8‘6 

53*83 

9,216 

7,4il 

16,707 

31*3 

81,898 

14,66) 

8,778 

2.3,344 

28*5 

38.108 

2,310 

5,401 

7,71 1 

20' 2 

98,352 

20,758 

35,056 

15,675 

1 

10,506 

26,181 , 

2GG 

69,407 

1 ’51,878 

9,381 

61,259 

io;i : i 

108,512 

34 548 

5,065 , 

89,613 

36*5 

144,829 

3°,4*8 

13,5 35 

1 61,983 

35 8 

237, 1 15 

47,141 

15,371 

<G‘>,5 12 

26 3 

123,051 

48,744 

7,U9 

55,863 

45 6 

11 3 , 3*1 

49,202 

17,63 i 

66,83.5 

579 

277,677 

70,324 

1 4,977 

85,301 

307 

1, 721, 424 

481,876 

153,238 

635,114 

36*4 


The whole of parganah Chaumahla, then, changed hands, and part of it 
more than once. This astonishing rosult may be partly, but still insufficiently, 
explained by the Kdshipur Rdjas exchange of the Chachait domain for another 
in Bijnor. 2 It canuot be ascribed to over-assessment, for the rovenuo of Chau- 
mahla has, as a rule, been collected with ease. 

* 5«^ro*p e 383! 0n 8SUr ° 3 f ° r thCSe P argan:ih3 ar ° not given in the Bareilly settlement report. 
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Connected with the subject of land-sales is the price of land. From a 
Price of land report submitted by the Collector in July, 1823, this seems 
in that year to havo avoragod 11s. 2-12-11 por acre. In 
1832 it had by Mr. Boulderson’s account risen to Rs. 3-1-0 per acre all round; 
and in 1843 Mr. Clarke gives the average as Rs. 5-5-(5. The average prices 
paid per acre during the term of the last settlement wore in Karor Rs. 14-10-8, 
Riohha Rs. 12-10-fi, Balia Rs. 11-4-2, Mirganj Rs. 10-10-1, Chaumahla 
Rs. 10-6-5, Sarauli Rs. 10*0-8, and Saneha Rs. 7-10-9. When sold, land in 
Fandpur, Karor, and Mirganj realized between 1867 and 1872 Rs. 18 per 
acre ; and when mortgaged, Rs. 12-2*0. Mr. Moens attributes this steady rise 
in value chiefly to (l), the large amount of money awaiting investment, 
especially in the hands of Musalmau capitalists, who are forbidden by their 
religion to take interest, and prefer investing in land ; (2) the increased 
prices which of later years have raised the landlord’s profits, and rendered 
him less willing to throw his land into the market. 

Turning from the khewat to the jamabandi , from landlord to tenant, we 
Tenants ; their fi n d the cultivated area distributed as follows amongst 

rig k t8# the different classes of cultivators, some of whom are them- 

selves proprietors : — 



Home-farm of proprietor 
or hhudh&sht ). 

Cultivated, by tenant s with 
riyhts of occupancy , 

Cultivated by tenants • 
at-will. 
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Faridpur 

1,869 

9,399 

5*0 

17,210 

71,892 

4*17 

14,789 

28,744 

1*95 

Karor 

2,072 

11,634 

6*6 

21,829 

105,557 

4 84 

12,108 

2,346 

1*93 

Balia 

798 

4,014 

6*0 

2,600 

10,650 

2'96 

2,304 

*,803 

1*22 

Saneha 

2,447 

4,143 

1*7 

7,207 

26,270 

3*64 

3.820 

6,590 

1*72 

Aonla 

1,072 

7,638 

7*1 

1 1,076 

37,099 

8 35 

3,270 

8,232 

251 

Sarauli 

391 

3,003 

7*6 

3,099 

17,637 

5 69 

3,187 

7,316 

2 29 

Mirganj 

961 

4,338 

45 

11,084 

49,899 

450 

6,227 

12,909 

2*07 

Kabar 

810 

1,968 

4*0 

1,309 

9,785 

7*47 

991 

3,906 

3 94 

Sirs&wan 

Chaumahla 

169 

814 

1,656 

1,315 

9*2 

4*1 

2,986 

4,054 

20,854 

23,943 

6*98 

5 9 

1,159 

4,417 

4,542 

17,943 

8*91 

4*06 

Riehha 

830 

8,432 

10*4 

89,53 

52.602 

5*33 

4,504 

21,840 

4*73 

Nawibganj 

668 

3,426 

5*1 

12,083 

81,110 

671 

9,818 

21,274 

2*16 

Bisalpur 

1,441 

10,464 

7*2 

26,713 

103,461 

3-87 

12,591 

31,436 

2*49 

Pilibhit r 

Not Bhown 

1,520 

*#• 

5 217 

28,066 

6*59 

| 6,656 

20,310 

3 69 

Jahanabad \ 

in Settle- 
ment Re- 

8,492 


4,420 

31,705 

7*17 

3,328 

18,453 

5*54 

Puranpur ( 

port. 

1,947 

... 

4,248 

18,938 

4*45 

9,377 

57,285 

6 10 

Total ... 

... 

68,573 

••• 

145,968 

689,468 

4*7 

97,516 

286,489 

2*9 


ul, asses OF TENANTS#' gjjj 

O Be ] Sldes the tenants hera mentioned there are in the Pilibhft parganahs 
8 973 cultivators who hold partly with and partly without rights of occupancy. 
Their tenant right extends over 54,526 acres, or 6 07 acres to each man ; and 
their tenancies-at-will over 28,923, or 3-22 to each. Ex -proprietary tenants, 

a class created by Act XVIII. of 1873, have as yet had little time to appear 
m any number. 1 r 

Amongst themselves cultivators are broadly divided into two classes-tho 
Division into chhap. chhapparband or resident and pdhikdsht or non-resident. 
^Luenaifts? pM ' For several obvious reasons besides that of mere absence, 
tho non-resident’s land is worse cultivated and rented lower 
lan the resident s. The pdhikdsht , forinstance, is not, as a rule, allowed to remove 
manure from the village where ho lives to the village where he cultivates ; and, 

* . \ * raiSed ’ he at once res, > 3 bis holding for one nearer home. He has 

this advantage over the chhapparband, that he renders no services to the landlord 
and, unless the cess has been imposed as a method of enhancing rent, 1 pays no 
cess or vi ago expenses. The proprietor was no sooner created than we find 
lnm asserting Ins power to eject at pleasure both resident and non-resident 
tenants. Preemptive rights of occupancy reem to have afterwards become 
recognized in the case of chapparbands. But in conferring such 'rights ou paln- 
•is its also, Act X. of 1859 took the landlords by surprise. Regarding tenant- 

. n ° ' landlord « wrong, they are not in future likely to allow any now tenant 
to iiold the sr me land for twelve years. ^ 

The chhapparband cultivators are subdivided into four classes-, nukad- 
Mukaddams. dams, holders by service, rahnis, and ordinary tenants. The 

hoad culu vator, known as mukaddam, padlidn, or mahtia 
is the grand depository of village custom and the landlord’s right-hand man. 

e is some respectable tonant whom the latter employs as a bailiff for collecting 
his rents and managing his agricultural affairs. In consideration of his service! 
the mukaddam pays a. rent falling from xth (*ths) to - rV tIi f^ths) below the 
ordinary rate, or holds a small plot altogether free of rent. Ho is in either case 
allowed as a rule to plant a grove on a patch of rent-free land ; and is seldom 
called on to pay cesses or village expenses. Whatever may have been his status 
in former times, his office is not now hereditary, but held durante bene placito 
of the proprietor. When proprietary rights were created or revived, he was 
often, as we have already seen, appointed proprietor himself. But both 

Act hivo'bwnT/.cnSby the later °* ° CC, W the Visions of °thi l 
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to the Nawdb to maintain order. He then handed Mahmtid a paper investing 
Evacuation of the him with charge of the district, and enjoining him to protect 
district, sth. all p U bi j c an( j private property, until the magistrate’s return. 

The document authorized its recipient to spend from the treasury money for 
which a regular account would be exacted, but not to colleot revenue. An hour 
later Mr. Shakespear and those who shared his danger started for the Ganges 
with a small escort of troopers from Bareilly. After some delay in crossing the 
Ganges they passed into the Muzatfarnagar district, and thence onwards in 
safety to Rurki, 

The magistrate had really hoped to return in ten days. But the obstinate 
Mahmud Khan as- defence of Dekli rendered it impossible to spare him the 
sumes independence, troops for which he asked, and he was absent for nearly aa 

many months. On the very day of his departure Mahmud assumed indepen- 
dence. He proclaimed himself by substituting his own name for that of the 
Company in the rigmarole which then accompanied all public notices : “ The 
people are God’s, the country is the Emperor’s, the Government the gallant 
Company’s.” 1 Fishing the treasuro'out of the well, he despatched it to Najib- 
abad. He sent an envoy to the rebel court at Dehli for leavo to hold the district 
as a nominal vassal of the emperor. The established weights were altered, the 
words Muhar-i-ahaki or “ imperial stamp” being impressed on each of the new 
ones. He increased his forces, stopped the mails, and placed guards at all the 
ferries. He was now at leisure to bully the Hindus, and sent Ahmadullah, a 
nephew in charge of the Najibabad tahsil, to chastise the Rajput chief of 
Sherkot. 2 

It so happened, however, that a noted ruffian named Mareh Khan had 

. , marked out Shorlcot as the scene of his peculiar pillage, and 

Struggles between . , . . „ , , _ 1 ° ’ 

Hindu and Muslim was already in possession of the town. He resented inter- 

at Sherkot (July) f erenc0j au( l as ] ie was surrounded by desperadoes of the 
same type as himself, Ahmadullah judged alliance better than opposition. A 
coalition was formed in July, and towards tho close of that month the obnoxi- 
ous R&jput lost his property, but saved his life by flight. Hindu indignation 
was excited, and on the 5th August the Muslims wore routed and turned out of 
the town. Ahmadullah fled by night to Najibabad. His rebel master had good 
reason to complain of the unsingleness of misfortunes. The operations at 
Sherkot had left Mahmud Khan but few followers at Bijnor. 


and Bijnor( August). 


Taking advantage of this circumstance, the chief of Haldaur 


1 This formal sentence corresponded with the “ God save tho Queen l" of our English 
proclamations. It is strange that its second clause should hare been so long allowed to survive 
the decay of imperial rule at Dehli. 3 Umrao Singh. 
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Mr. Seton in 1805 and Mr. Head in 1848 satisfied themselves that he possessed 
no prescriptive proprietary rights. 

In the conditions of their tenure the service tenants differ little from the 
Service tenants. mukaddam. They aro village servants, temple priests, &c., 
who hold land rent-free on condition of services performed, 
Notwithstanding legal decisions to the contrary, the usage of the district denies 
them the power of acquiring rights of occupancy. They are in fact servants 
whose wages is paid in usufruct of land instead of money. A service tenant 
who claims rights of occupancy on the ground of long possession is, observes 
Mr.Moens, like a London footman, who, after twelve years’ service, should claim 
a perpetual right to his wages, and deny his master’s right to dismiss him. 

Inc rakmi 1 is a tenant who, in deference to tribal feeling, religious respect, 
Rakmi% or privi- official position, is allowed to hold at a slightly lower 
Ieged tenant*. rent than the ordinary cultivator. Rajputs are especially 

remarkable for their esprit de corps; and a Rajput landholder must allow his 
tiibal biethren to hold at rakmi rates. The same custom binds more or less 
zaimtidars of other castes. IIow dangerous to disregard it is shown by a caso 
which occurred some ten years ago. One of the most powerful R&jput pro- 
prietors of the district, Jaimal Singh of Kiyara in Karor, was hacked to pieces for 
raising the rents of some illegitimate cousins; and since then, writes Mr. 
Moons, the i linkin' rakmis have had a very quiet time of it. ” Religious respect 
.sometimes induces old-fashioned or priest-ridden landlords to concede rakmi 
rates to Brahmans or religious mendicants. Deference to local power often 
grants the same privilege to the village accountant or grain-merchant ; and the 
ex-proprietary tenant was for the same reason a rakmi before his rights 
were legally recognized. Rakmi rates are usually one-twelfth less than those 
ordinarily paid, and are accompanied by freedom from cesses and village 
expenses. 

Akin to rakmi rates, but distinct from them, are the reduced rates which 
C ste rents an a ^ nos t obsolete oustom allows to the higher castes. 

• Every where .uncommon, such rates are rarest in villages 

o 

"here rent is paid by division of prodnee. Bisalpur and Aonla are, writes Mr. 
Moons, the only parganahs where a tenant has without prompting pleaded his 
caste in bar against enhancement. But in every case such rates can be explain- 
ed by some stronger argument than that of mere caste. The favoured person, 
lor instance, is entitled to reduced rent on the same grounds as an ordinary 
rakmi tenant. Or the lower-caste tenants are rack-rented, and the high-caste 
cultivator, who has to retain a ploughman, must be either allowed a lower rate 
1 Alfco called bha Id m drum or rain (is ami. 


,BIJNOK* 


Suddenly attacked him (6th August), and with the aid of the citizens drove hidi 
in headloug flight towards Najlbabad. The neighbourhood of Bijnor was pil- 
laged by the vulture rabble who had followed Haldaur to plunder while be 
was fighting. 

■h The temporary success of the Hindus was still unknown to Mr. Shake* 
spear when he issued from Rurki orders placing Haldaur and Tdjpur in charge 
of the district, and superseding Mahmtid Khan, who was directed not to quit 
Najibabad (7th August). The former part of these injunctions may have 
strengthened the hands of loyal Hindus ; the latter was nugatory, unless the 
magistrate was prepared to return to the district and enforce it. On learning, 
however, of the discomfiture of tho Najlbabad party, Mr. Shakespear saw his 
way to other arrangements which would more effectually restore the machinery 
of British rule. Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Deputy Collector Mahmtid Rahmafc 
assumed charge by his orders on the 16fch August, and the district was once 

The Company's more governed on behalf of the Company. But for a few 
miy™“est.bllshe^ da )' 8 onl y- % tho 23rd August tho Muhammadan fao- 
August, i«7 6. tionhad marked a fresh advance by burning a large J&i 

village near Bijnor. By unfurling the green standard of Isl£m, the Naw&b of 
Najlbabad had infused into the conflict all the rancour of a religious war. The 
bulk of the Hindu levies wore at Nagfna, and it was considered hopeIe& to 
attempt holding Bijnor against him. The Government officials retired to Hal- 
daur, and meanwhile Ahmadullah advanced to Nagma, where, overcoming 
Hindu resistance, he sacked and burnt the whole of tho Bishnoi quarter. A 
descent was next made on Haldaur, where tho Hindus were defeated in a 
pi tolled battle and took refuge in the town (August 27th). Here they were 
saved from further pursuit by a conflagration which was probably of their own 

But its officials are kindling. Sayyid Ahmad Khdn, Mahmtid Rahmat, and 
again ejected by the the chief of Taj pur escaped from the district, while 
Muslim, August *27 th. took possession of Bijnor. 

The Musalmdns had scarcely quitted Haldaur before the Hindiis rallied 
and slaughtered such of their enemies as fell into their hands. This provoked 
the return of the Muslims, who besieged the infidel foe in a strong-walled 
dwelling-house. Out of their four guns the beleaguered had already lost three, 
but with the one that remained they were enabled to hold out, and the Musal- 
m&tis retired. The Hindu force was not, however, disposed to await their 
return, and fled to the village of Pheona in Chandpur. Both sides seem Id 
have now become weary of the struggle. A commission including Ahmadullih 
was appointed by the Muslims to arrange, if possible, terms of peace j apd, 
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or ejected. And the former is often a less difficult and expensive process than 
the latter. 

In the case of the ordinary tenant there is no peculiarity ; and we 
Chief agricultural ma 7 continue the subject of casto in relation to cultivators. 
“ a8te3 ‘ . . Kurmis » Lo,llld3 ’ Maraos and Kisdns aro the backbone of 

the agricultural population. The Kisans are not so called merely because they 
are cultivators (Sanskrit knshi, cultivation). They are a distinct tribe or caste, 
in ermarrying with no other, and having two subdivisions. To the objection 
winch one of these subdivisions feels against cultivating hemp we owe the 
proverb that “the true Kisan will not grow tan” The Rains, who are said to be 
converted Hindus, aro the best Musalman husbandmen. They, too, have 
two subdivisions, the Pawad iri and Sirsawar. The last name indicates counec- 

1011 with the Hindu Ruins of Saharanpur, who derive their race from a 
oxrsawal in Afghanistan. ‘ 

Tho manner in which tenants pay their rents differs little from that des- 

£& * cPib0d . in thj Bud:um a,ld C! J'ior notices. .Rents in kind 

. aro P luJ P atr bata h °r division of the garnered grain, 

le previous expenses, such as those of carrying, threshing, winnowing, &c., are 

borne by the tenant. The share of the grain taken as rent by thedan Jlord varies. 

It may be msii, or 20 sers in the maund; naudna, or Risers; tihdra shoaia, 16 » • 
pachdu; 16, tihdra pause, -i, 14{* ; tihdra, 13 T \;sdrhe chauhdra 12* ; chauhdrapam 
sen, 1 1 j ; chauhdra,, 10; or pachhdra, 8. Tho tihdra siwaia rate is, perhaps the 
commonest. Nut/i is also said to bo frequent, but it may*o doubted whether so 
ligh a rate can be accurately realized through a series of years. The advances of 
lood and seed which a landlord must make when he exacts a half of the crop are 
rarely recoverable in their entirety, and must be counted as a set-off in reduotion 
of h.s share. Iho lower rates, chauhdra and pachhdra, ai those paid in unin- 
habited villages which it is desired to colonize or in unhealthy villages of the 
northern parganahs. Crops which pay a rent in kind arc called rnjkdri. This hybrid 
namo denotes that suoh crops aro grown by the tenant for himself, and not merely 
cultivated on advances for tho owner of the sugar-house or indigo-factory. 

The landlord’s share of rents paid by division of the crop is either weighed* 
out, measured in baskets, or selected by tho landlord himself from a series 
of heaps in the granary. If bis 'share, for instance, be a third, the tenant * 
arranges the crop into throe heaps, and he chooses the largest. When the, 
share is weighed out, a few additional handfuls, named khdkina, are added to 
each heap that leaves the scale, as a compensation for tho dust aud dirt which 
avaricious fancy mixes with the grain. Someti mes a false weight Qara panseri) 
is used, which gives the landlord eight or ten sers instead of the nominal five • 
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pndieg a truce, their opponents returned to Haldaur (September 13). But 
September. Re- the quarrel was not to be settled without further blood- 
newed straggle* be- Hindu pretensions would . appear to have rendered 

dans and Hindus, an arrangement impossible, and in a final action fought 
at Haldaur on the 18th September those pretensions were utterly crushed. 
The defeated again fled to Pheona/and the Muslims reigned supreme through- 
out the district. The Nawdb’s eldest son, Ghazanfar Ali, and the chief of Hal- 
daur met to attempt a reconciliation between victors and vanquished, but in 
vain. The true believers followed up their success by a 
of tho Muhamma- massacre of non-combatant Hindus at Sherkot, and after 
this encountered no sorious opposition from the rival 

faith. 

It was now time to divide the spoil, of which Mareh KMn and his 
blackguards claimed a large share. A douceur of Es. 12,000 monthly consoled 
the Nawab Mahmud for his supersession by younger men. Of this pension 
a third was contributed by Ahmad ullah, to whose lot had fallen the Bijnor 
and Najibabad tahsils ; the remainder by Ghazanfar and Mareh, who divided 
between them the rest of the district. This arrangement continued in force 
until the following February— that is, for nearly five months. 

' Meanwhile an abortive effort was made to rooover Bijnor for the Com- 
pany. Two powerful landholders, Guldb Singh of 
attempt F to recover Kotesar in Bulandshahr and Gursahai Nazim of Ha- 
the district. sanpur in Moraddbad, undertook towards the end of 

October to invade it from west and east respectively. But a large force of 
Muslims gathered at Chdndpur, and the Hindu volunteers never ventured to 
enter the district. Encouraged by their cowardice, the Muslims turned to 
gratify their spite against the chief of Haldaur, whose sturdy opposition they 
bad neither forgiven nor forgotten. He was captured 
after a gallant defence at Haldaur, and confined at 
Najibabad till the return of the British restored him 
his freedom. These cheaply won successes ■ attracted 
to the Pathdn ranks several useful and several orna- 
mental auxiliaries from the west. Amongst the former were Kdzi Indy at All 
and Dalel Singh Gfijar; amongst the latter three of the so-called Delhi princes. 
The war was now carried across the Ganges. Emboldened by a series of 
petty but successful raids against the police outposts on the right bank 
that river, the Pathdns despatched thither a large force with two guns under, 
Indyat Ali and Dalel Singh (5th January, 1858). Twice did this force 


November. The 
chief of Haldaur is 
taken prisoner* 

December. Baida 
aorosa the Ganges* 
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and sometimes Government weight is substituted for the smaller local measures 
which the village papers enter as the standard of rent. In these ways the land- 
lord generally gets at least 10 per cent, more than his recognized share of grain. 

The arguments for and against payments in kind may be summarized 
as follows : — 


For. 

1. The landlord is more directly 
concerned in the well-being of his tenants 
and the good cultivation of his estates. 
He acquires a tenant’s interest in im- 
proving tho crop by manure and irriga- 
tion ; but his capital and influence give 
him more than a tenant’s power of im- 
provement. In years of drought kind- 
paying villages alway get more water 
than those which pay in cash. Com- 
petition has no doubt its advantages, 
but it lias also its discomforts. From 
the latter tho division sytem rescues the 
tenant. The rate of division being cus- 
tomary over large tracts, none but a 
fool or a foe would agree to take land at 
rents exceeding those usually paid. 

2. The system has this great eco- 
nomical advantage, that it makes rents 
self-adjusting. Tho value of tho land- 1 
lord’s and tenant’s shares rises and falls 
simultaneously with prices, while if the 
crop partially fails the loss is shared by 
both parties. If it fail entirely, the 
tenaut loses indeed his seed, but is not 
crushed by paying rent on fields which 
have yielded him nothing. 

3. A division system creates in 
fact a tic of self-interest between landlord 
and tenant, and this tie is decidedly for 
the latter’s benefit. Tho landlord of 
kind-paying villages lends his tenants 
money and seed at a lower rate of 


Against. 

The tenant will not devote extra 
labour to the cultivation of the crop 
when ho is to # share the proceeds of 
that labour with the landlord, who in too 
many cases lias contributed nothing. He 
js moreover tempted to abstract portions 
of the grain boforoitis quite ripe for di- 
vision. This temptation not only re- 
duces the ultimate value of the crop, but 
isopen to the more sentimental objection 
that it nurtures fraud and the habit of 
theft. The tenant is taught to depend 
less on his own industry than on the 
success of his schemes to cheatthelaud- 
lord, and the landlord is often compel- 
led to exact more than his proper share 
by way of reprisals. 

2. The socond argument in the 
parallel column seems unanswerable, 
if the division is fairly made without 
the exorcise of undue influence on the 
part of the proprietor. 


3. To prevent tho dishonest ab- 
straction of grain by the tenaut, the 
landlord is put to ^he expense of em- 
ploying watch mon ( shahna ) to guard 
tho crop. Hence ill-feeling and some- 
times fights. The time of’ reaping and 
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successfully bum some Government buildings, and evade by recrossing the river 
. January, 1858 . A the troops sent against them. But on their third expedi- 
feated ^y^ 1 Captain *ion they were intercepted and severely chastised by a 
Boisragon. flying column from Rurki under Captain Boisragon. 1 

In dispersing great numbers of the rebels this reverse dealt a somewhat 
crushing blow to the dominant rebel party. To regain his influence* Abmad- 
ull&h, on the 16th January, proclaimed that all tax-free lands assessed during 
our rule would be again enfranchised. This, however, helped him but little, 
and at a time when the Pathans should have beempreparing to resist a cora- 
February P a mon enemy we find them quarrelling amongst themselves, 
thdn quarrels adjust- A reconciliation was at last effected by a redistribution of 
the loaves and fishes. The Naw&b’s allowance was reduced 
to Rs. 8,000 monthly, and ho was thrust still further into the background, 
Ahmadull&k being appointed to represent him on occasions when such repre- 
sentation was needed. An engagement was taken from Ahmadullah that he 
would not interfere with the succession of Ghazanfar, who was declared the 
Nawdb’s heir. The chief gainer was, however, Mareh Kh&n, who obtained 
not only a yearly stipend of Rs. 7,200, and tax-free lands in Slierkot yielding 
a rental of Rs. 19,000 more, but promises of future reward on the conquest of 
the Dtidb. 

By such futile pledges did the rebels seek to give their rule the appear- 
April An Eng- ance a lability whose reality they must have felt was 
lish force enters the doubtful. Already was a British force gathering at Rdrki 
the rebels. to eject them. On the 17th of April this force crossed the 

Ganges some short distance below Kankhal, and landing near Shyampur in 
Najibabad, drove the rebels southwards towards Nagina. Hero on the 21st was 
fought an engagement in which the insurgents were completely routed. Their 
leaders fled the district. 2 

Years passed before the district recovered the shock of the great rebel- 
lion, or rather of the anarchy by which that rebellion was attended. Its slow 
convalescence was not without relapses, being interrupted in 1860-61 by a 
dire famine already described, 3 The lesser dearth of 1868-69 and the revision of 
assessment completed in 1874 are the only salient facts in the later history of 
Bijnor. Since the rout at Nagfna the reign of law and peace has been unbroken. 

1 For some further acoount of these trans-Gangetic raids see Gazetteer, II., 256 (SahfLran- 
pur) ; III, 839 (Muzaffamagar), where the Pathan force on .the Bijnor side of the river is 
shown to have numbered about 6,000 men and 8 guns; and III, 629 (Meerut). 8 Naw&b 

Mahmud Khan, who may be considered the chief insurgent, was captured at R&mpur and 
tried at Moradabad before Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey. He was sentenced to transportation 
for life, but whilst awaiting transportation died in Meerut jail. 3 Supra , page 279-80* 
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interest than that demanded by the vil- division is in tho landlord’s discretion, 
lage banker. Ho sees that in times of and a vindictive landlord sometimes 
drought they do not starve. Experience ruins a tenant by postponing division of 
has shown that the proprietor of cash- the spring crop until tho rain falls and 
paying villages gives no such assistance, rots it. (It must bo confessed, how- 
He knows that the victims of famine ever, that he himself loses largely by so 
will be replaced by immigrants from expensive a revenge.) 
other districts, and that he will then 
have an easy opportunity of demanding 
and obtaining an increased money rent 
for the vacant fields. 

4, The division system, being an- 4. Cash-rents afford a securer 
cient and familiar, is popular amongst basis for tho assumption of those 
a people who sot high store by their rent-rates on whose correctness tho 
immemorial customs. success of our modern settlements so 

largely deponds. 

Under the present law either landlord or tenant, if not a tenant-at-will, 
can at settlement claim the commutation of rents in kind to rents in cash. 1 

Midway between the former and tho latter stand those rents which aro 
In money ; by ap- appraised on tho standing cron. Here the division of the 
crop. produce is known as ami baldi or kankut . Tho probable 

outturn of the crop is estimated by the laudlord or his agent in concert with 
the tenant, or by a committee ( panchiyat ) composed of tho mukaddam, landlord’s 
agent, 2 and three respectable tenants. In case of disputo one biswa from the 
worst and one from tho best portion of the field are reaped, and the average 
of the two taken as the rate of produce. The money- valfte of tho landlord’s 
share is calculated at a rato falling from five to three sers below the market- 
tariff, and this money-value is paid as rent after tho harvest. In some rare 
cases the landlord’s weight of the produce as thus appraisod is paid in kind, 
uncommuted to cash. 

There would seem ou first thoughts little to be said about cash-rents ; but 
such rents are paid in half a dozen different ways, viz . : — 

(1) By a cliakauta faisala , or lump adjustment on the holding, irres- 

* pective of the crops grown. 

(2) By a rate of so much per bfgha all round, irrespective not only of 

tho crops, but of the soils. 

(3) By rates per bigha on different soils, but irrespective o£ crops. 

1 See the Revenue Act (XIX. of 1873), sections 73, 74. 2 The mukaddam and land- 

lord’s agent are sometimes of course the same person. 
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(t) By rates per Mgha on different crops, but irrespective of soils. 

(») By a combination of soil and crop rates. 

(6) By a compromise between kank'M an l bigha rates. Hero there is 
a nominal rate per bigha of full produce. When ripe the crop is appraised, 
and this M-ha rate applied only to such parts of the field as are fully produc- 
tive. Other parts of the field are not apparently charged for. 

The first five methods are all very common; the last is almost extinct. 
The reduction known as ndbud 1 is occasionally granted when the produce is 
deficient. It is usually naw&dari, or 10 per cent. ; but when varying with the 
produce and season is fixed by agreement of parties, or by the mukaddam alone, 
vind-rents prevail as a rule in the north and money-rents in the south of the 
district ; but, On tho whole, monoy-rents are commonest. 2 Tho parganahs in 
which kind-payments predominate are Kabar, Sirs! wan, Chaumahla” llichha, 
Pdibhft, Jah&nabad, and Nawiibganj. 

The cash-rents are regulated more or less by competition, and the kind- 

Uiso in rents; and rents entirely by custom. But tho samo causes, increased 
enhancements. ^ ’ 

population and its attendant rise in prices, have during the 

past 30 years raised .both the money-figuro of the former and the valuo of the 

latter. The only difference is that the process is tardier in the case of cash than 

in that of kind rents. A minor cause of increased rental is the extension of 

canal irrigation, which has greatly augmented tho tillage of the more valuable 

crops. In 1832 Mr. Bouldorson reckoned that the average rent of Bareilly 

proper equalled, in cash or kind, Rs. 3-5-3 per acre. On Mr. Boulderson’s own 

somewhat vague premisos, Mr. Moens corrects the figure to Rs. 3-3-0. It had 

risen, at tho opening of tho current settlement to Rs. 3-9-4. To gauge tho 

increase in Pilibhit,*we may compare the Rs. 2-4-8* per acre assumed^ rental 

at the last settlement <1833-35) with tho Rs. 3-1-7 assumed at this. It is true 

that the assumed rental is, as a rule, in advance of the actual ; but this condition 

never lasts for many years after settlement. The proprietor will enhance it up 

to the assumed figure, by suit if it bo a money rental, and by tho addition of 

petty cesses if it bo a kind-rent whose rate is fixed by custom. The enhance- 


Year. 


1874 75 
1875-76 
1S76-77 


Number of 
cases for 
disposal. 

Decided in court on their 
own merits. 

In favour of 
plaintiff. 

Total. 

1,330 

260 

28.5 

1,*67 

750 

763 

1,878 

199 

3.57 


Decided without reference to their 
merits (by compromise, withdrawal, 
conjession , default , fyc.) 

In favour of 


plaintiff. 


18 

113 

2)0 


Total. 


952 

354 

256 


Supra, p. 329. * la Bareilly proper, but 35 per cent, of the rental is paid in kind. 
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Afzalgarh, the capital of the parganah so named in the Nagtna tahsfl 
of the Bijnor district, stands on the crossing of two unmetalled roads, 84 
miles from Bijnor and 15 from Nagfna. It had in 1872 a population of 8,350 
persons, distributed at the rate of about 53 to the acre. 
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The tenant himself rarely understands the justice of enhancement during 
the term of settlement. While the settlement is in process, while his landlord’s 
assessment is being raised before his eyes, he will agree to any fair enhancement 
proposed by the settlement officer. But when onco that settlement is complete, 
when the landlord’s revonuo has boon fixed, ho fails to see why his own rent 
should be enhanced. Mr. Moons thinks that this feeling is a relic of the days 
when the Government alone had the right to enhance, aud tho zamindar was 
merely a collector of Government rental. 

The peasant’s condition is one of perpetual debt, but not therefore of misery. 

Condition of the Gobt is considered, like labour, the natural lot of his class, 
cultivating classof. all unpleasant but inevitable accident of existence. Ho 
therefore incurs it as recklessly, and boars it with as blithe a patience, as his 
father did before him. His creditors are after all fellow-villagers, and often tribal 
brothers; and to be debited for a good round sum in their books is at least a 
sigu of superior credit. II is landlord, or mulcadlain, or village grain -merchant 
lends him seed-grain for the sowings, or cash to pay for cattle and wedding 
expeuses. The loans of grain (bijkha l) are a lighter incumbrance and ftioro 
easily recovered than those of money (la/c.wi). Enquiries made during settle- 
ment in 1)3 villages, taken at random from various parts of the district, showed 
that but GO’S per cent, of the peasantry borrowed their seed-grain, and .that 
of those who did, the majority repaid the loan at harvest. The groat burden 
on the cultivator is tho marriage of his daughters. Food must be provided for 
the wedding-guests, ornaments and clothes for the bride, presents for tho bride- 
groom and his mother, and, abovo all, the dowry. On thirteen marriages in tho 
cultivator class the expenses averaged Its. 40-3-1) por wedding, the highest 
amount spent being Its. 79-11-3, and tho largest dowry Us. 51. 

Hardly a lighter burden than marriago exponses are tho manorial duos. 

Miscellaneous im- The many miscellaneous calls which the landlord makes on 
posts on the culti- . . ... . , . 

vator. the labour and resources ot tho villagers nave been des- 

cribed above. 1 The cultivating villagor must, however, satisfy not only these 
demands bat those of tho village servants, official or otherwise. Tho petty 
charges which reduce his profits to tho vanishing point are (1) gdou kh ivch or 
chungi, and (2) neg. Though treated as separate items, these are almost 
identical in nature, (xaon Jcharch (village expenses) and cfaUgi (toll) arc 
apparently equivalent terms, the former used where a money, 
the latter where a kind-rent prevails. G ion Jcharch arc 
levied by a cess of so many annas in the rupee of rent, usually from 1 to 2 
annas, but in somo villages of Bisalpur as much as G and even 8, Where tbo 
1 I\ 52 (I3udaun notice) ; pp. 297, 239 (liijuor notice.) 
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rate exceeds 2 annas, it must always be inferred that the excess is really an 
enhancement of rent, 1 Chungi is the first deduction made from the garnered 
grain before the landlord takes his share as rent. Its 
^ hun ^ 1 ' rate varies ; but where lowest, falls to ser for every 

100 rnaunds of produce. An analysis of this chungi cess, taken in the 
township of Bahcri, will suffice to show its distribution. The hutwdr , a domestic 
servant of the landlord received 8 sers of grain por plough ; the landlord’s 
gardonor ( mdli ), litter-bearer ( lcahdr ) sweeper, and astrologer ( joshi ), 5 sers each 
iu every 100 maunds of grain ; the tutelary god ( [kherapati ), or rather some 
priest 2 , the same proportion ; the village currier and weighman each 12^ sers per 
100 maunds; and the landlord’s kitchen (bdwarchikhdna) 10 sers. A cess 
for the rent-collector ( thdnait ), another for the porters who convey the land- 
lord’s share of the grain to his house or granary, and a third for tho village 
water-man ( bihishti) } iiYo sometimes added. In some villages the chungi is paid 
in a lump sum of money, at the rate of Rs. 2 for every 100 local maunds, Tho 
payment of gaon March or chungi is succeeded by the payment of the landlord’s 
rent, and tho latter by that of tho inevitable n f, g. Tho neg are fees to village 
servants a3 distinguished from those of tho zamindar. Tho 

Neg, 

carpenter (barhdd) and blacksmith eaoli obtain from 7\ to 
12 sers per plough, besides 2£ sers known as nib mi, and one sheaf called phi\'i. 
From the sugar-mill they receive each 2 sers of gur syrup, 5 stalks of sugar- 
cane, and a share in tho thirteenth vessel of sugarjuico. 3 In return they make 
and repair, out of materials supplied, tho agricultural implements of tho vil- 
lagers. Tho barber and washerman are ‘paid from 8 to 12 sors per plough each, 
and in return shave and wash for the whole village. The watchman obtains 5, 
and tho accountant 1£ sers per plough ; but the latter lias many othqr perqui- 
sites, whoso average value is sot down at Re. 1 per holding yearly. Tho dues 
paid to tho spiritual adviser {guru) and doctor of divinity {pandit) vary with 
the credulity and open-handedness of tho giver. All these fees are payable at 
both harvosts in the principal grains of the season. 

It has been shown above that the average holding of an occupancy tenant 
His non-agricul- 4*7 acres, and of a tenant-at-will 2*9. Neither would 
turai pursuits. be sufficient to keep a man and hisfiyniiy above the reach of 

hunger; and to eke out the profits of hio tillage tho peasant has recourse to 
other pursuits. The fact is, writes Mr. Elliot Oolvin, “ that of all the vari- 
ous tribos constituting the agricultural class, there are very few who live 
sololy by agriculture, or in which at certain seasons of the year numbers of tho 

1 Supra $ p. 830# 2 This tribute to religion is sometimes devoted to the support of a 

temple, iu which case it is called Bnthmpuja . , 3 Jnf; Manufacturers. 




THE AGRICULTURIST'S NON- AGRICULTURAL FURSUWS. 

family do not turn to other employments. The Beldars and Lodhas, aftor 
sowing their spring crops, leave a few to watch and tend it, and obtain employ- 
ment hi the various roads and canals which aro being repaired and construct- 
ed ; they clear village watercourses, &c. Tho Kahars add to their means by 
carrying the diilia (litters) in wedding processions, and by fishing. Members of 
all classes resort to the forest to cut grass for home use and sale, to collect 
spontaneous forest produce, to cart timber, firewood, &c. Pilibhit, with its 
large population, requires dried manure for fuel, straw for cattle to feed on. 
This is bought by tho store-keepers from tho tenants, who thus find a ready 
market for their surplus stock. Banjaras and others do a good business in trans- 
porting drain at certain seasons. The women husk rice. Milk and ghi (clarified 
butter) add to the income of Ghosis, Ahirs, &c. Tho weaver and cotton-cleaners 
work at their trades ; the Cliamar has tho hides of the dead cattle of the village. 
Sugar-pressing gives employment to thousands. Indeed, it may bo said those 
families only do not resort to other sources to eke out their livelihood who are 
well enough off to be able to dispense with the service of tho monoy-lender, and 
thereby save the enormous interest charged. Such men, as a rule, inako guv 
instead of selling tho expressed juice. The price enables them to pay tho whole 
of the rent, and to keep tho whole of tho grain crop for their own use and dis- 
posal. Cattle-breeding, poultry, turning, potter’s work, brick-burning, and 
many others, might be added to the ways already named by which agriculturists 
eke out their livelihood. Even the professional village thief or badmdsh has, as 
a rule, a patch of cultivation which is over brought fonvajl as a proof ?f his 
earning honest livelihood.” 

On the whole, then, tho cultivating classes aro, according to their own 
Standard of living, not badly off. Their wants arc few and are mostly satis- 
fied. Security of life and proporty they enjoy to an extent unequalled else- 
where in Asia, and they have, as a rule, an ample allowance of good food. 1 Nor, 
if they possess the necessities, do they laok the superfluities of existence. There 
are few families without somo silver ornaments for tho wife to wear on high days 
and holidays. Since tho last settlement, writos Mr. Moons, tho earthen ves- 
sels, whioh were almost universal, have been replaced by brass or other metal. 
The clothing of the peasantry is better, and they have more of it. According to a 
retired Deputy Collector, Lala Gulz&ri Lai, who has known the district sinoe 
1828, the improvement in this respect is extraordinarily marked. Then, few 
husbandmen had more than a blanket and a minute waist-cloth. Now, every 
tenant dresses “ like a Br&hman or zamindar of old days.” Most of the head- 
men (mukaddam) have small carts (lehru) to ride in when they go abroad, or at 

1 So ut least writes Mr. Moens. 
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least a pony. Some have since last settlement saved money and bought villages 
for themselves. Iho cottages havo but mud walls and thatched roofs, but 
many are nearly plastered outside. Time may perhaps add a few cheap luxuries 
whoso comfort would be far beyond their price. The men are, as a rule, cleanly 
to behold ; but combs and soap might relievo the women aud children of 
many small annoyances from which they now suffer. 

The chief marts of the district are the towns of Bareilly and Pilibhit. 

Trade. Bllt ' beaiJes theso t' 1 ™ 1 ’ 0 aro in every parganali village 

markets, or penths, held usually twice a week. At these tho 
cotton and grain of the surrounding country aro bought by the great distribu- 
tors of the district — tho Banjfiras, who convey them for sale to Bareilly, Pili- 
bhit, Uiunpur, or Chandausi. At these, too, tho peasant buys the few cloths, 
metal vessels, and pedlar’s wares that his imperfect notions off comfort require! 
Tho distribution of tho smaller markets will be shown in the parganah articles; 
and Bilsanda, Jahanabad, Neoria-IIusainpur, Ricliha, Ganhan-Hatu in the 
same parganah, Aonla, Sarauli, and Shiupuri are the only ones which need bo 
mentioned hero. In 1872 such small marts numbered 14(3 in Bareilly proper 
alone. They aro often a source of great profit to the landlord of tho village, 
who takes chungi from all grain-sellers, whether resident or otherwise. The 
receipts thus realised by tho zamindars of Bilsanda amount to Rs. 1,500 or 
1,600 yearly, and by those of Gunhan-Hatu to Rs. 800 or 900. Neoria- 
Husaiupur is tho headquarters of the Banjara rice-dealers. Theso traders 
advance money % the Thfirda of tho British and Nepal Tarais, being repaid 
in nnhfakod rice at rates much below tho market-price. Their dealings have 
acquired for Pilibhit its undeserved reputation as the nurse of first-rate'rice. 

The markets at Pilibhit, Jahanabad, Aonla, Sarauli and Shiupuri afford 
•groat facilities for tho disposal of the surplus produce of tho neighbouring par- 
gauahs. That of Faridpur, Nawabganj, and Mfrganj either finds its way to 
Bareilly, or is bought up by travelling beopdris. The exports of Sirsawan and 
K&bar find their way through Mirganj to Bareilly and Moradnbad, and through 
Baheri to Bareilly; thoso of tho Bisalpur tahsil to Bareilly, Pilibhit, and 
Khudaganj in Shdhjahanpur. The grain trade of Baheri is nearly altogether- 
in the hands of BanjarAs, whose ponies bring the grain for sale to Iwdiha, 
Bareilly, and Haldwdni in Ivutnaun. In Puranpur there are few markets. Its 
position, especially in rainy months, almost bars it from communication with 
other districts. Here little export trade exists, except in sugar, timber, and 
cattle. A cattle-fair is called niklutsa ; and the principal nikhdsds of the dis- 
trict are at Bandia and Lachmfnpur in Karor ; Basai in Mirganj ; Harharpur 
Matkah in Nawabganj ; Aonla, Gurgaon, ’and Singha in Aonla ; Bichaura, Gir- 
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dharptlr, Gunh£n-Hatii, Pachpera, Chachait, and Baraura in Baheri ; and Bisal- 
pur and Bilsanda in Bisalpur. At these fairs the name of buyer and seller, the 
description of the cattle sold, and the price fetched, are regularly registered. 
In return for these securities against the purchase of stolen cattle, the landlord 
receives from the buyer a small percentage on the sale price. 

Though still imperfect, materials for an estimate of the district imports 
Statistics of im- and exports have of late years greatly increased. A state- 
port and export. ment of the articles imported into the threo municipalities 
of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bisalpur, will be found in the Gazetteer portion of 
this notice. Exports and imports are in the north registered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, and in the south by the Oudh and lloliil- 
khand Railway. The following statement shows the statistics of the trade pass- 
ing the Department’s outposts at Ncoria-Husainpur and Sanjadhi 1 : — 

Imported during 1877-78. 


CLass A. 


CI/ahh B, Class 0. 


Name of 
outposts. 

Rices husked 
| and 

unhusked. 

Oram 

and 

pulses. 

Other 

grains. 

Spices. 

jProt’isfoiis | 

i 

Total. 

Total. 

Total . 


. 

2 

.2P 

'3 

£ 

Value. 

: 

j 

© 

73 

> 

9 

-J 

§ 

© 

£ 

Value. 

2 

fco 

*3 

Value. 

2 

to 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1 

© 

£ 

| Value. 

2 

bo 

© 

£ 

•ani^A | 

Neoria Husain- 
pur 

36,908 

52,751 

1,201 

3,189 

1,901 

5,902 

1/64 

8,612 

166 

4,129 

43,080 

02,505 

43 

645 

• 

40 

Sanjadhi 

5,577 

13,932 

29 

83 

1,810 

5,373 

65 

655 

_ 4 ° 

752 

7,767 

27,301 

29 

59 


«»• 


Exported in the same year . 



Class A. 

Class B. 

Clash 

C. 


Salt. 

Sugar refined 
ana unrefined 

Metals. 

Piece goods 

Total 

Total, 

Total. 

.. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

0) 

a 

•a 

> 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

W eight. 

Value. 

f Weight. 

Value. 

l Weight. 

i 

Neoria Hu- 
sain pur. 
Sanjadhi... 

1,017 

170 

6,175 

708 

242 

14 

1 

955 

74 

2 

Cl 

21 

206 

1,575 

4,175 

1,777 

430 

7,660 

6,765 

... 

... 

... 

160 


The general meaning of the terms iC classes A., B. and 0.” has been 

shown above. 2 The figures here given represent chiefly the trade with Nep&L 

1 The latter is apparently some small place in the Madhu-Tanda neighbourhood of 
P6ranpur. It is not, however, the name of any separate village. 1 p. 832. 
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With tho object of collecting statistics towards the solution of the light railway, 
question, a third post in 1876-77, registered the traffic passing along tha ’’ 
Bareilly and Pilibhit road. The results may be thus summarised : — Traffic 
towards Bareilly. Class A., 8,42,647 maunds, chiefly graiu (5,26,791 maunds), ) 
sugar (1,87,669), and timber (34,518); Class B., 11 chattels. Traffic from ^ J 
Bareilly, Class A., 1,34,236 mauuds. (no specially large items) ; Class B., ' - 
3,606 chattels. 

The statistics of the railway thus show, for two years, the weight of the- 
articles imported and exported at tho five stations : — 


Station. 


Fatehganj 
Farfdpur 
Bareilly 
Bashftratgonj 
A on la 


Total 


Imported in 

Exported in 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877 


Mds. 

S 

Mds. 

s. 

Mds. 

S. 

■ Mds. 

S. 

5,851 

10 

13,135 

20 

23,306 

0 

17,780 

20 

•943 

10 

2,510 

10 

11,069 

10 

15,809 

0 

3,44,829 

so 

10,23,619 

10 

5,32,587 

10 

6,25 653 

20 

1,495 

0 

5,448 

20 

13,149 

0 

29,28fi 

30 

9,936 

0 

74,410 

20 

1,04,336 

30 

*j&8,229 

4 

3,63,054 

10 

11,19,124 

0, 

6,84,448 

10 

7,26,757 

■ •- 1 «*"W" 

30 


— WUI ivo m DUG UUl^UUt/Ul LU” VAI3*" 

trict of Bndaun, that traffic must have consisted chiefly of grain, jagris sugar, 

• fuel, teh dust 1 and cotton. 

Ihe staple manufactures of the district are sugar, iu^igo, coarse cloth 

Manufactures. ant * me ^ vesse l s - The sugar and indigo manufactures 
have been described above. 2 But the following loc^l 
peculiarities of the former may be added. The expressed juice is carried * 
into the boiling-liouse by the cane-chopper ( muthict ). The boiling cauldron is 
named karuo . The scum or mailia is the perquisite of the stoker ( jfiokia )* 

In making gur, if the juice be inferior, it is tempered with -^ths per cent, of * 
reh or sajji (impure carbonates of soda). 3 The cooling-pan, a round flattish 
earthen vessel, is called chakgilli Dishonest Workmen sometimes adulterate 
the cakes of gur, which weigh about 2 sers eadb, with a quarter sir of earth 6t 
burnt juice ( khiirchan ). The best juice is reserved for gur rather than rdb , as 
poor juioe, if well cleansed, suffices to make the latter very fairly. A sugar- — 
mill can press out some 600 maunds of juice monthly, and the name of the 

1 Supra, p. 3a„ s pp. 82-84. 3 7. e., 4 ser of the alkaline earth is added to every 

3 maunds of the juice. 7 
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.workman who presses the chopped cane into tho mill is pirdha. One hundred 
maunds of juico will produce on the average 29 mannds of rab, 174 of gur, 
of f maunds of khand. Bareilly is celebrated for its lacquered blaok and gilt 
furniture, while Pilibhit produces a little hempen sacking. Before the transfer 
of tho Oudh forests to Nepal, the latter town could boast also of a large boat- 
building industry; but this has almost ceased to exist. Some mention of 
abortive experiments in tho manufacture of glass and improved tiles will bo 
found in the Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. The district produces no great 
quantity of saltpetre. 

Tho wages of labourers employed in manufactures and other industries 
have, on the whole, increased during tho past twenty years. 

Wages. B u t that tho rise has not proceeded without considerable 

fluctuations may be shown by tho following table : — 


. Class of artizan or labourer. 


Field-labourer ... ... 

Ficld-wateror ... 

llerdsmau 

Coolie or non-agricultural labourer 

Corn-cutter ... 

barber 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Bfcvvy ( beldar ) 

^iason (vniamdr) ... 

Grass-cutter ... 

Tailor ... 

Bitter-bearer 

Bice-pounder 

Drummer ,,, 

Water -carrier .*• , , . 


Average daily wage* in — 

1858. 

1868, 

1878. 

A. 

P- 

A. 

P. 

A. 

I>- 

1 

0 

1 

6 

I 

6 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

l) 

1 

G 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

9 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

8 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

I 2 

6 

l 3 

0 


0 

1 3 

0 

H 

0 

) 1 


4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

{l 

6 

0 

\i 

0 

6 

1 3 

0 

\l 

6 

0 

U 

G 

0 

1 2 

0 



» 





Such have been, in recent years, the average wages of the district. But 
it is surprising to find that they differ so little from those of Bareilly city 
52 years ago. A paper by Mr. Glyn in the Asiatic Society's Journal for 
1826 gives some of the highest and lowest monthly earnings as follows:— 
Field-labourers (Lodh&s^ Muraos, Kis&ns, and Kurmis), Rs. 2 to 6, • and even 
8j when tobacco, roses, or cotton wore the subject of culture ; herdsmen, 
Bs. 2 to 6; barbers, Rs. 4 to 8 ; blacksmiths, Rs. 5 to 20; carpenters, 
Rs, 5 to 10 ; navvios, Rs. 4 to 5 ; masons, Rs. 9 to 10 ; tailors, Rs. 4 to 7 ; 
litter-bearers, Rs. 3 to 4 ; water-carriers, Rs. 2 to 4. The slight variation 
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between these and modern wages is more remarkable because prices have 
Brice*. increased steadily. 

In 1826 wheat sold at 45 5, barley for 66-9, and bajra for 53-5tt>. the rupee. 
Thoir price has now risen to 40-2, 57 -2, and 4141b. Some calculations on 
this subject by Mr. Moons show that since 1805 all grains have rison in price ; 
that the chief rise has been since 1858 ; and that the relative increase has been 
greater in the caso of barley and bajra than in that of wheat. The auemonta- 
tion may in all cases bo attributed to (1) the increased circulation of money 
caused by public works, railways, and larger bodies of European troops ; (2) 
increased export of grain, caused by improved communications and urgent 
demand lor food elsewhere ; and (3) the decreased area devoted to food grains, 
caused by the increased cultivation of more valuable crops. The following 
table will, however, show at a glance the rise since 1858. The years selected 
arc the same as in the last table : — 1 


Articles, 


Wheat 

Barley 

Mixed wheat and barley 
Graui, pulse, cleaned 
Ditto mixed 
M astir, ditto 
Xdnseed 
M u stard 
A r liar, pulse 
Maize 

Jodi's, millet 
JBdjras, do. 


Moth , pulse 
Mting do. 

Ur (l, do. 

H at hi 
Av j anna 
Sanhharcha 
Se 8 amum (til) 


Average quantity purchascablc for a rupee 


1858. 


Rices 


M. 

0 

i 

1 

1 

l 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


37 

2o 

5 

2 

22 

15 

22 

19 

10 

0 

37 

35 

0 

85 

30 

0 

SO 

22 

22 


1868, 

1878. 

1 

M. 

s. 

0. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

0 

17 

4 

0 

15 

ia 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

7 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

12 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

14 

0 

16 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

26 

0 

0 

17 

a 

0 

29 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

13 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

80 

0 

0 

10 

O 

0 

22 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

Id 

0 

0 

10 

0 


The rates of interest on commercial loans vary little or nothing from 
Money #n<i grnin those already shown for Budaun and Bijnor. 3 The system 
lending, interest, &c. of agricultural loans remains, however, to be described. 

1 Those who would pursue further the subject of prices and wages in this district should 
S ir ! y !, SWC,J ; A " S ' B -> T - 4f,7 i Mr. W. C. Plowden’s Wages and prices ,n the 
2 Supra pp^G ^£ mnce8 during 1 858*7 Oj and Mr. Moons’ Bareilly settlement report^ pp. 59-60, 
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Advances of mouoy for cattle or marriage expenses are called laldvi ; ad- 
vances of seed, bijkhad. The rate of interest on the former, 
if lent by the villago usurer, is half an anna per rupee 
monthly, or 37} per cent, yearly. The landlord seldom charges on such 
loans more than two annas in the rupee per harvest, or 2 1 per cent, yearly. But 
in Aonla his rate rises to three annas the rupee, and in Baheri, when the money 
is borrowed for non-agrieultural purposes, to G annas, or 75 per cent. 

The bijkhad or grain loans are made on several systems common to tho 
whole of the district. The first is tho ordinary dcorhco 
process, whereby grain borrowed in Karttik (October-No- 
vember) is repaid in Joth (May-J uuo). Here 50 per cent, of 
the quantity borrowed is added as interest, without reference to tho price of grain 
in either month. If 5 maunds, for instance, are lent, 7} are repaid. Tho next sys- 

( 2 ) Dear ha nirakh f G,n > deorha nirakh kdtke, while retaining 50 per cent, as tho 

itdtk€ ’ nominal rate of interest, and enforcing repayment in kind, 

takes advantage of the fall in prices between Karttik and Joth. 1 Tho terms 
of tho account are ingeniously shifted from kind to cash, and cash to kind, so 
as to secure tho londer an inordinate profit. Thus A borrows 5 maunds of 
grain in Karttik, when tho price is Rs. 2 per maund. Tho loan is converted 
to cash terms, or Rs. 10 ; and the addition of 50 per cent, interest raises this 
to Rs. 15. But before repayment takes place grain has fallen to Ro. 1-8 per 
maund, and tho debt is converted back into kind. A is called on to refund 
Its. 15 worth of grain at tho present reduced prices ; or in other words to pay 
10 maunds of grain where by the simple deorha system he would have paid 7}. 
This system is almost identical with that known in Gorakhpur and Cliamparan 
as deorhiya. 2 It is hero found only in tracts such as Bisalpur, whore the 

. . landlords are greater extortioners than usual. A third sys- 

(3 ) undo tip sucata. ... J 

tern, bhdo up siwaia , is exactly tho same as tho second in 


Bijkhad : its 
ricties. 

(1) Deorha. 


every respect except tho rate of interest, which is nominally 25 per cent. If 
5 maunds of grain, value Rs. 10, arc borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 12} worth are 
(4) System adopted repaid in Jeth. A fourth system is practised chiefly by 
by Muslim lender's. Muslim mouoy-londers, whoso religion forbids usury. No * 

interest is nominally taken ; but the fall in prices, aqd a stipulation that ho is 

to be repaid at 2} sera tho rupee cheaper than tho market rate, supply the 

lender with his profits. If Rs. 2 worth of grain be borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 2 

worth is repaid in Jeth ; and according to tho prices of former examples the 

40 sers of tho first month would by the natural fall of prices become 53} sera 

1 Prices are highest in Karttik, before the garnering of the autumn, and lowest in Jeth, after 

* *, jy? nng harvest * 2 ^eo Beanies’ interesting note to article Bisdr in his editiou 
Of Llliot s G lossary' 
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According to the census of 1872, parganahA fzalgarh contained ISO in* 
P ulation. habited tillages, of which 46 fiad less than 200 inhabitants ; 

P 46 had between 200 and 500 ; 80 had between 500 and 

1.000 ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and 1 had between 8,o00 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 

5.000 inhabitants was Afzalgarh, with a population of 8,350* 

The total population in 1872 numbered 62,870 souls (28,815 females), 
giving 342 to the square mile. Classified acorditig to religion, there were 
41,321 Hindus, of whom 18,740 were females; 21,542 Musalm&ns (10,071 
females) ; and 7 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 2,187 Brahmans, of whom 969 were 
females ; 14,817 Rajputs, including 6,586 females; and 970 Baniyfis (453. 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other 
castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 23,347 souls (10,732 
females). The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the 
Gaur (2,085). The chief Rajput dans are the— Chauh&n (14,305), Gaur, Raika* 
war, and Posara. The Baniyfa belong to the Agarwal /599;, Gatah, Raja-kU 
Biradari, Dasa, Mahesari, liautgi, and Khandelwal subdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Mali (2,030), Kahar (l,341),Chamar 
(9,308 ), and Gadariya (1,197 ). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in the parganah ; — Taga, Bavh&i, 
HaJjam, Jnlaha, Khakrob, Fakir, Sonar, Kunikar, K&yath, Ahir, Orh, Jogi, 
Bharbhunja, Kalal, Lohar, Gujar, Nat, Jat, fa&ni, Baujara, Bhat, Chliipi, Dhunia, 
Barwa, Vaishnavi, Mewati, Ranjar, Darzi, and Lodlia. The Musalmaus are 
either distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,944), Sayyids (135), Mughals (34), and 
Pathans (996), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the* 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 205 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests* 
doctors, and the like ; 1,866 in domestic service, as personal servants, waters 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,182 in commerce, in buying, sell*, 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals* 
or goods ; 9,818 in agricultural operations ; 4,126 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable* 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,205 persons returned as labourers and 532 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the Same returns give 487 as landholders, 26,143 as cultivators, and 


Occupations. 
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iH the last. But the prices are supposed to have fallen, for the lender’s benefit, 
even lower ; and to the 53* sers just mentioned we must add 5, or 2i for 
every rupeo’s worth. Thus, where 40 sera wore lent 58* will be recovered. 

tem adopted by The a system the process of the fourth is reversed, and 

same class. the profits are swollen, not by artificially cheapening the 

price at date of repayment, but by artificially raising it at the date of borrow- 
ing. he rate m Kdrttik is assumed to be five sers the rupee dearer than the 
market rate. The loan is entered as Rs. 2 worth of grain, but for the 40 sers 
of the last example the borrower receives but 30. He must nevertheless 
repay 53* sers, or Ks. 2 worth, in Jeth. This plan was the iniquitous inven- 
tion of certain Rain and Brahman landlords in Baheri. The last and fairest 

Lam or d'‘ d ° i/<lA<a System * s tliat known as bhdo bhikla lena or dena. Hero 
the borrower repays at harvost a weight of grain equiva- 
lent to the real money-value of the grain lent at sowing, no interest being 
given. The lender’s profit depends, therefore, solely on the fall in prices. 
Jf ho lends 40 sers, or Rs. 2 w r orth of grain in Kiirttik, ho i» repaid Rs. 2 
worth, or 53£ sers, in Joth. 

Loans borrowed in Karttik are, as just seen, repaid in Jeth ; those 
made in Asurh ( June- July) are repaid in K&rttik. The lenders are chiefly 
landlords and grain-dealers. But sometimes cultivators, who by almost mira- 
culous management have saved a little hoard, lend money at 25 per cent, 
yearly, and grain at deorha. Some defence of the usurer has boeu attempted 
above ; l and Mr. Moens’ ovidence on the same side may be added hero. “ One 
thing is certain : the ban it/ a is a very usoful and important personage, and 
without him half our land could not be cultivated. If he could be replaced,— 
if the people could once for all be freed from their debts, and taught sufficient 
self-restramt and industry and agricultural knowledge to prevent them 
from running into debt again, and from over-populating till they sank to their 
old low standard,— then the banvja could be abolished ; but not till then, and 
that time can nevor come.” 

The Bareilly pakka maund or man equals 40 sers, each ser weighing 104 
Weights. Bareilly rupees. As the Bareilly rupee weighs 171-9 grains, 

thopakka ser is 2 551b. avoirdupois and the man 1021b. 
The kacha man is, like the kacha bigha, used in all agricultural transac- 
tions. La Richha, Ohaumahla, Kabar, Sirsawan, Sluthi, Ajdon, Naw&bganj 
and Karor the kacha or crude weight is equal to two-fifths of the pakka or 


ripe, 
it is 


ml £ 

>»e-l 


Sarauli, Aonla, Saneha, Balia, Bisalpur, Marauri and Farldpur, 
-half. For other articles besides grain the market weights of the 
* 1\ so. 
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86,240 a8 engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 343 males a9 able to 
read and write out a total male population numbering 34,055. souls. 

The general history of the parganah may be gathered from that of the 
History district already given* It remains, therefore, merely to 

notice briefly its vicissitudes as an administrative division. 
At the date of the Atni-Akbari (A.D. 1596), the bulk if not the whole of the 
neighbouring parganahs Afzalgarh and Dhampur was included in parganah 
Sherkot ; but some fractions of Afzalgarh may, as bir H. Elliot suggests, 
have h[n within hill jurisdiction and parganah Nagina. From Sherkot Afzal- 
garh was probably separated by the Path&ns (1748-1774), who, as we have, 
already seen, founded and named the town from which it derives its ‘title. 
Under the same regime parganah Rehar first appears as distinct from Afzal- 
garh or Sherkot. It was the fief of the famous Diindi Kh£n, and on the fall 
of the Rohillas (1774) was attached to the territories of Faizullah, Naw&b of 
Rdinpur. After the revolution at Rampur in 1794 it was annexed by Oudh 
and became the nucleus of chakla, Rehar, which contained parganahs in this, • 
the Moradab&d, and the Tarai districts. Ceded to the British in 1801 , Afzal- 
garh and Rohar were included first in the district of Moradab id and after- 
wards (1817) in its offshoot of Nagina or Bijnor. About 1845 the two parga- 
nahs were amalgamated 1 under the name of Afzalgarh, and in 1866 
surrendered to the Kumaun provinces a small strip of land between the sub- 
montane road and the foot of the Garhwal hills. 

Akbarabad^ a village in the Akbarabad parganah and Najibabad tahsil, 
stands on the crossing of two unmetalled (3rd class) roads, 18 miles distant 
from Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of but 983 inhabitants, and is 
remarkable only as the headquarters of the parganah to which, since the 
days of Akbar, it has given its name. Whether the name is derived from the 
monarch is uncertain ; but Akbarabad is said to have been knowu in early 
times as Lakhoria. It has an elementary ( kalkabandi ) school and a market 
on Tuesdays. 

Akbarabad, the smallest parganah in the Bijnor district, forms part of/ 
the Najibabad tahsil, and is bounded on the north by parganah Najibabad, and 
oil the west by parganah Kfratpur, both of the same tahsil ; on the south by 
parganah Bijnor of the Bijnor tahsil, and on the east by parganah Nagina of the 
Nagfna tahsil. According to the revenue survey of 1868-70 its area was 56 
square miles and 331 acres, but the census of 1872 adds 275 acres to that 
IwTiailta? 1812 C0me8lnt ° J ° rce ‘hey are dUtin. t ,,heu theceneu. of 
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different parganahs vary. The local value of kacha measures is theoretically* 
as follows In Richha the ser consists of 36 Bareilly rupees, or ‘884tt>., and 
the maund of 35 36111). ; in Chaumalila and Nawfibg^hj the ser contains 33 
Bareilly rupees or ‘33316, and the maund 37‘327rt> ; in Kabar, Sirsfiwan, 
SWhi and Aj6on, the ser equals 42 rupees or 1 031 lb., and the maund 
41‘256tt>. ; in South Sarauli the ser is 48 rupees or l-1781b., and tho maund 
47‘l49Jb. ; in Farldpur tho ser reaches 50 rupees or 12281b., and the maund 
has 491141b., ; while in Aoula, Saneha, Balia, North Sarauli, Karor.and 
Bisalpur, tho ser reaches 52 rupees or l‘2771b., and tho mound 51 ‘0791b. 


. The following table gives tho silver coins in uso 

Coinage. , 

smeo the cession : — 


Description of coin, 


Standard weight 
in grains. 

Standard weight 
of pure silver 
in grains. 

Alloy. 

Chandausi rupee of Zabita Kh&n 


1711 

1605 

10-6 

Nujibabadi years 20 — 29 

Ml 

1730 

167*2 

6-8 

l> ;) SO— 3> 

IM 

1 7 I •<) 

161*0 

100 

» >> ^3 ... 

... 

1693 

155 9 

13*4 

Lucknow rupee 


172-3 

166 5 

5 8 

„ „ Machhlidar, 1815 

Ml 

1730 

1()52 

7‘8 

Bareilly rupee 

IM 

171-9 

1608 

111 

Farukhabad 

HI 

109 2 

158*2 

11*0 

Slier Shahi of Asafud-daula 
Lucknow rupee, 1881-39 

Imperial Victoria rupee ... 

• •• 

172*1 

165-6 

6 6 


180 0 

165*0 

15*0 


The first five are now very rare, and tho Lucknow MachhUddr rupee, 
being used as material for silver-lace and ornaments, is fast becoming scarce. 
The following copper coins, besides those issued by Government, aro still in 
circulation : — (1) the Mansuri pice, struck by Nawab Mansur Ali Khiin 
of Lucknow, and used chiefly in tahsils Karor, Aonla, and Faridpur ; (2) the 
iatarddr pice, coined by Nawab Ali Muhammad, weighing seventeen rndshds 
each, and current in Naw&bganj ; (3) the Jhdr Sahi or Jaipiiri pice, used all 
over the district, and weighing eighteen rndshds each ; and (4) the Madhu 
Sahi pice weighing ten mdshds four ralis 1 each. Tho value of thoso is con- 
stantly changing according to the demand. The damri is equal to one-eighth 
of a pice ; two damns make one chkaddm y and two chhaddms make ono adhela 
or half pice. 

The mode of measurement formerly practiced by tho officers of Govern- “ 

ment was by using a rope containing 20 ganthas or knots. 

And measures. . , 7 

the space between each two knots being three Ilahi yards 

(ffctz) of 33 inches (English) each. A pukka bigha was theoretically a square of 

1 For the value the masha and rati vide supra, p,86. 
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taeasnremeni’Qnthe completion, (jf the current settlement in 1874 the rent- 
Iroll showed 149 estates /’m^hdls) y distributed amongst 136 villages (mavzds). 
t The parganah has no marked physical 


Physical features. 
Elevation. 


Rivers. 


Floods. 


cal cl ivisions. It is a flat alluvial plain, 
unvaried by either hill or forest, and more than two -thirds 
of its total area is cultivated. Tho highest recorded eleva- 
tion above tho sea is 853 8 feet, and the lowest 822*7 feet, 
the general slope of the surface being from north-north- 
east to south-south-west. In the same direction flow tho three principal 
streams. For more than half its length the eastern border 
is traversed by the Gangan, a perennial stream with* a deep 
bed. .The Ban, or rather Banra, hero an intermittent brook, passes through 
the parganah from end to end, and divides it into two almost equal parts. And 
the Choiya, whoso name shows it to be but a summer-dried rivulet, 1 forms on 
the west the boundary between this and the neighbouring parganah of Kirat- 
pur. But the two latter streams, though torpid for the remainder of the year, 
assume during the rainy season a dangerous activity. With tho first heavy 
shower they overflow and fill rapidly with their waters 
every slight depression in the parganah. “ The country,” 
writes the lato Mr. Carpenter, “ then presents the appearance of a network of 
dry land and water. Every village has about two-thirds of its area of com- 
paratively high ground, which stands out of the flood. The homestead gene- 
rally stands on the dryest spot in this ground. Tho rest of the area is regu- 
larly flooded, and from July to September it is hardly possible for a man to 
go from any one homestead to another without passing somewhere in his 
course through water one or two feet deep. Tho character of tho country is 
remarkably uniform, and there is no part of it to which tho above description 
does not apply more or less accurately.” 

The moisture of soil thus created renders much irrigation unnecessary, and 
j . t - n indeed only 5*1 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. 

There are a few earthen wells and water is found at an 
average depth of 23 feet ; but the chief sources of irrigation are ponds and a 
branch of tho Khoh canal. This branch enters the extreme north-eastern corner 
of the parganah, where it ends after a brief course of about 
three miles. There aro some large ponds in the south. 

The communications of the parganah are poor and consist solely of 3rd 
Communications class roads , mere earth-made cart-tracks, unbridged, un- 
ana products. raised, and unmatalled. Amongst these may be mentioned 

1 Supra, page 137, note. 


Khoh canal. 
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20 knots each way, or 3,025 square yards (English) ; but the custoifi had long 
prevailed to allow in practice only 18 knots te the side of a bigha, when the 
land was under what tore called nakahi 1 crops, and 19 where it was under 
nijkdri. The origin of the custom is not known. JValshi crops were those 
which always paid money rates, viz., sugar-cane, cotton, maize, safflower, 
tobacco, hemp, vegetables of all kinds and melons, whilo all the other ordi- 
nary crops were included under nijkavi. 

Assignees of Government revenue always claimed a measurement with 
the full 20 knots, though they could never prove their right to exemption from 
the usual custom. The paJcka bigha of 18 knots to the side contained 2,450± 
square yards, and that of 19 knots 2,730 square yards. This eccentric system 
of measurement was continued till the year 1828, when Mr. 8. M. Boulderson, 
the Collector, seeing the confusion that was introduced into tho accounts, and 
that a field with defined boundaries would nominally vary in area every year 
according to tho way in which it was cropped, directed that in future all lands 
should be measured with 19 knots • to the side ; and this was the measurement 
used to obtain the palc/ca bigha at tho VII. (1822) Settlement. In all agricul- 
tural concerns, however, the pakka bigha was never usod. Tho bigha of 
record and rent was the kacha bigha. In parganahs Karor, Naw&b- 

ganj, Bisalpur, Faridpur, Balia, Sh&hi, Sirs&on, Kabar and Chaumahla, 
the bigha of 2,730 square yards was divided into 3$ kacha bighas, each 
equal to 780 square yards. In Aonla, Sanoha and Ajaon, it was divided 
into three kacha bighas, each equal to 910 square yards. At last settlement 
confusion was worse confounded. In Ajaon and South Sarauli the surveyois 
used a bigha of 3,025 square yards, in Aonla and Saneha of 2,450, 
and in all other parganahs of 2,730. Tho kacha bigha, on which the 

village rent-rolls were prepared, was assumed in all cases at the same propor- 
tion of tho new bigha that it had borno to the old one of 2,730 square yards. 
And all the whilo the actual kacha bigha in use from time immemorial among 
the people, on which rents and all calculations of seed and produce were based, 
was a totally distinct one. It was a squai^ of 20 kadams or paces to the side, 
each pace being reckoned at 1£ lldhi gas. Tho resultant bigha was 82$ feet 
in the side and 756 £ squaro yards in area, or exactly one-fourth of the bigha 
of 3,025 square yards. This is what every cultivator (except in Aonla and 
Saneha) understands by a kacha bigha. Tho accuracy with which the 

headmen and cultivators pace out tho area is astonishing. The landlord to 

restore thei^ rents to tho amounts actually taken previously, either added dobiswi 
or two biiioas in the bigha to tho area in tho village rontroll, or onc-toutk to 
1 The word is probably a corruption of nahdi, 
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the roads from Nihtaur to Najlb&bad aftd from Nagina to Rfr&(ptfrj which 
cross one another in the parganah^ * A third, "from Kiratpur to Nihtadr, passes 
through its southern corner. But the products of the parganah, limited as 
they are to raw agricultural produce, are not in truth Such as to demand an 
elaborate system of highways. The chief town, Akbarabad, is nothing moro 
than an overgrown village of less than 1,000 inhabitants. But here the crops 
of the parganah find their principal market. 

Of the cultivated area 60*17 is tilled for the autumn, arid 31*00 for 
the spring harvest ; and the proportion in which the van* 
ous crops are sown for these reapings may be thus dis* 

played 


Autumn, 


Percentage of 
cultivated area . 


Supwcane >• 

Cotton ... 

Charri . or judr for fodder., 
Coarse rices 
Fine do 

Coarse autumn crops „ 


Add land left fallow for 
sugarcme crop of follow- 
ing autumn ( pdndra ) 


813 
6-79 
83 
86*46 
1*25 
7 72 . 

60*47 


7 97 


68 14 


Sp&ino. 


Percentage of 
cullii ated ared * 


Wheat ... ... 

Barley ... 

Gram 

Mixed wheat and barley 

<9°j 0 

Coarse spring crops ... 

Vogt tables Ml 


Add land left fallow for crop* 
of following spring (bdhan) 


93*20 

1*16 

3*71 

1*74 

1*03 

•16 

31*00 


*86 
31 *86 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Total 


68-14 
31 86 

100 00 


The most valuable of these growths is sugarcane, from which, according to 
a rustic proverb, the revenue is paid (ikhse jama kit/a jdta.) 1 “ It is sown/* 
writes Mr. Carpenter, <f on the best lands, and the practice is to have three 
phirs or turns of land for this crop. The land which is under sugar this year 
will bear a crop of cotton or wheat next year, and in the following year it will 
be fallow in preparation for the ensuing cane crop. Generally s’peaking, the 
whole of the manure of the village is devoted to these lands, though here atid 
there where manure is abundant a small quantity can be spared for cotton or 
wheat.” Of the cultivated area 3 1*3 per cent, is returned by the settlement 
records as manured, and 4*4 as capable of # bearing crops for both harvests in 
the same year (dofasli) 

1 Sie in Mr. Carpenter's rent-rate report Ant would not banta or diy a jdta ItiWfef § more 
vernacular ring ? ^ 4 
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ike rent, or an extra cess to the village expenses, or, whore they were strong 
enough, remeasured the land with their own rope jaribs , and reckoned the 
rents accordingly; while in many cases the old surveyor’s measurements and 
rents were left unaltered in the village papers. Throughout this article a 
pakka bigha means the bigha of 3,025 square yards or five-eighths (625) of 
an acre; and the Jcctcha bigha one of 756*25 yards or one-fourth of a pakka 
bigha. The British acre contains 0*4 kachha bighas. 

The subject of the land-revenuo has now been sufficiently discussed in 
District receipts its bearings. The following table shows for two 

and expenditure. years in the past decade the total incomo and expenditure 
of the district : — 


Receipts. 

18G3-G4 

1870 71 

1877-78 

Expenditure. 

1863-64. 

1870-71. 

1877-7 8 , 


Its. 

Rs. 

11s. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land revenue ... 

16,91,224 

'9,73,094 

19,04,752 

Revenue charges 

2,09,006 

8,19,300 

1,74,974 

Stamps 

1,13,612 

1,93,4G8 

1,64,766 

Forests 

61,644 

6,903 

• •• 

Medical receipts 

8,93( 

63,706 

22,035 

Excise 

4,006 

17,782 

6,320 

(L and J). 




Assessed tax 

648 

688 

436 

Police 

30,708 

36,950 

9,89 

Stamps 

5,714 

8.319 

2,049 

Public works ... 

1,452 

45,386 

19,349 

Settlement 


84,649 

... 

Income-tax 

53,23 2 

101,439 

21,494 

Judicial charges 

1,04,785 

1,53,848 

1,53,089 

Local funds 1 

1,23,669 

4,02,485 

4,22,740 

Police, district and 

1,64,415 

1,29,486 

1,14,857 

Post-office 

21,151 

29,812 

33,258 

rural 




Medical 

• , . 

Ml 

1,073 

Public works 

3,88.591 

4,41,861 

4,99,230 

Education 

loo 

72 

2,491 

Provincial and local 

1,08,037 

4,25,292 

2,91,730 

Excise 

1,18,501 

95,533 

78,42? 

funds. 




Canals 

... 

15,544 

25,915 

Post-office 

20,997 

29,802 

38,844 

Forests ... 

1,02 510 

25,719 

6,584 

Medical 

10,401 

8,326 

43,909 

Cash and transfer 

1,34,84b 

5,61,035 

2,91,024 

Education 

1,34,460 

1,10,590 

47,688 

remittances. 




Janals ... 

. t# 

#|# 

8,091 

Trausfer receipts 

6,83,861 

5,60,067 

3,57,013 

Cash and transfer 

7,02,81 0 

7,13,531 

5,66,842 

and money or- 




remittances. 




ders. 




Transfer receipts 

3,03,802 

2,46,G58 

1,91,795 

Municipal funds... 


90,571, 

1,26,989 

and money orders. 




Recoveries 

3,94,492 

6,713 

21,252 

Municipal funds ... 


96,226 

1,24,725 

Ledger and savings 

• * i 

18,378 

20,455 

Advances 

1,46,636 

38,311 

63,874 

bank deposits. 




Pensions 

16,190 

14,705 

28642 

Miscellaneous 

174 

1,950 

4,085 

Ledger and savings 

... 

8,106 

9,732 

Jail 

2,500 

3,400 

18,209 

bank deposits. 




Registration 


23,868 

17,320 

Miscellaneous ... 

2,700 

2,380 

3,870 

Deposits ... 

18,6.5,804 

2,87,431 

2,77,120 

Jail 

45,440 

3,400 

1,11,675 , 





Registration 

... 

23,868 

8,441 . 





Deposits ... 

13,55 246 

2,33,764 

3,10,212 





Military ... 

14,64,327 

12,88,508 

11,61,488 





Interest and refunds 

7,490 

7,826 

11,806 





Famine relief works 


232 

25,675 





(F. ch.) 




Total ,,, t 

58,56,771 

<5,36, 6 15j 

38,46,250 

Total ... i 

52,57,344 4 

14,14,254 ! 

*9,74,944 


1 Includes rate! and taxes, 
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The following statement compares the areas of the past and present 
settlements : — * 



Unassemble area. 

Assessable area . 

\ 

Total 

area. 

Settlement. 

Barren 
land (in- 
cluding 
village 
sites ) 

Reve- 

nue-free. 

Total. 

Oulturable 
fallow land 
(including 
grove**.) 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Former (survey of 1834), 
Present (survey of 1«64- 
65,. 

6,192 

4,685 

4.9fi0 

321 

11,152 

5,006 

4,885 

6,814 

19,599 

25,844 

24,484 

31,658 

*35,636 

36,664 

Difference ... 

—1,507 

—4,639 

—6,146 

+ 1,419 



+ 1,028 


It will be seen that according to the later settlement survey the total 

area is 493 acres greater than that shown by the more 
Differences in area . *. , 

since time of former accurate revenue survey ot 1868-70. ihe increase m 

settlement. assessable area since 1834 was, as the above table shows, 

principally due to the resumption, lapse, and confiscation of revenue-free grants. 

The proportion of cultivated to culturablo fallow land remains the same a9 at 

the former settlement. 

The current assessment was effected by Mr. Carpenter. The monotony 
of its surface prevented the division of the parganah into 
circles ; and the settlement officer proceeded at once to 
assume rent-rates for the various soils, which when sanctioned were as fol- 
lows : — 


Soils and rent-rates. 


Manured soils of any description 
Siwdi or loam with an admixture of sand . 
Matliy&r or clayey tend ... 

Bhur or sandy land ... * 


Rs. a. p. 
6 2 6 
2 4 0 
2 10 4 
1 8 0 


per acre. 


General rate 


3 8 8 


The application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs. 90,027 according to the soil, and Rs. 89,760 according to the 
general rates. Now, deduced from the highest of these sums at 50 per cent., the 
revenue would have reached Rs. 45,013-8-0. But in the actual work of in- 
Asaessments. spection and assessment village by village, it was found 

Demand and cesses, necessary to exceed the sanctioned rates by 8 ‘8 per cent. 
The dematid ultimately assessed amounted to Rs. 48,985, excluding cesses ; but 
the addition of the latter raised it to Rs. 53,906-8*0. 
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Several items in th^ above list seem perhaps to call for exphanaliQii^ 
Municipalities and The municipal funds are collected and disbursed (chiefly oil 
house-tax towns. police, conservancy*, and public works) by the corpora- 
tions of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bisalpur. In 17 lesser towns — Aonla, 
Bamroli, Baraur, Bash&ratganj, Bilsanda, Farldpur, Fatehganj East, Jah6n- 
abad, Naw&bganj, Neoria Husainpur, Piyds, Sarauli, Senthal, Sh&hi, Shergarh, 
Shfshgarh, and Shiupuri — a housetax-is levied under Act XX. of 1856 on 
well-to-do residents. This tax is assessed under the superintendence of the 
magistrate by a committee ( panehdyat ) representing the townspeople. The 
income and outlay, both of such towns and tho municipalities, will be detailed 
in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

Tho income-tax was imposed by an Act of 1870 -and abolished in 
Income and license 1872-73. Tho liconse-tax, imposed by Act VIII. of 1877, 
tttxcs * was in force for a part of 1877-78, attaining in that year a 

total return of Bs. 21,494. 

Excise is levied under Act X.-of 1871. In several parganabs, including 
Bisalpur and Ptiranpur, the collections have under recent 
rules (1878) been farmed out ; but the Government distil- 
lery system prevails in the bulk of the district. The excise income and expen- 
diture may be shown for five years as follows 


Excise. 


Year ending SOtb 
September. 

Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

License fees lor vend 
of native and Eng- 
lish liquor. j 

Drugs. 

Madak. 

Tari. 

Opium, 

Fines aod miscella- 
neous. 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Not receipts, j 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1872-73 

18,264 

81 

13,183 

22,015 

1,200 

711 

10,167 

14 

65,587 

5,368 

60,2(8 

1873-74 

18,255 

25 

9,857 

18,176 

1,714 

669 

9,633 

93 

58,424 

5,365 

53,058 

1874-78 

17,697 

81 

NS 

00 

16,167 

1,483 

593 

11,296 

68 

59 v 066 

6,3 85 

52,681 

1875-76 

19,402 

25 

11,209 

15,504 

2,081 

821 

12,048 

122 

60,714 

5,489 

55,225 

1876-77 

16,851 

29 

10,566 

18,980 

••• 

•M 

10,838 

29 

56,290 

4,896 

81.394 


Stamp duties have hitherto been colleoted under the Stamp Aot (XVII.) 

of 1869 and the Court Fees Act (VII.) of 1870. The 
former will from the 1st April, 1879, bo replaced by a sew 


« Stumps. 
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The results and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared 
with those of the old : — . 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre. 

Total demand 
( excluding cesses ), 

On total area. 

On assessable area. 

On cultivated area . 



Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

1 

Initial. 

Final. , 

Initial 

Final. 



Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rt. 

i 

Former 

l«« 

1 18 10 

1 10 11 

2 5 4 

1 14 10 

2 14 8 

2 6 7 

67,166 

' 61,072 

Present 


... 

1 6 7 

- 

I 8 9 

... 

1 14 11 

• II 

48,985 

Decrease 

HI 

... 

0 5 4 

... 

0 6 1 

... 

1 7 8 

... 

13,087 


The principal revenue-paying or proprietary classes are Shaikhs and Juts 
Landholders and the classes predominant amongst their tenantry, J4ts and, 
tenautry. Shaikhs. But the following table will show the numerical 

strength of each great caste or tribe : — 

Landholders. f Tenants m 


Shaikhs 

... 

Ni 

III 

352 

Jats ... 

... 

... L57I 

Jats 

*•6 


• II 

316 

Shaikhs 

• H 

... 838 

Mahajans 

... 


HI 

ns 

S&rris 

• •• 

... 153 

Sayyids 

... 


• •1 

135 

Brahmans ... 


... 55 

Rr.ihmans 

.*• 


• I 9 

16 

Jul&h&a 

III 

44 

Pathans 




15 

Jhojhfts 


... n 

Kaynsths 

... 


HI 

14 

Sayyids 


15 

L'hiiuhans 

... 



18 

Chauh&ns ... 

• • • 

10 

Khattris 

Ml 



7 

Paths ns 


8 

Bishnois 

Others 


Total 

I; 

1 

81 

1,098 

Others 

Total 

... 594 

9,806 


Alienations. 


Of the land assessed at the new settlement 13*1 per cent, waa cultivated 
by the proprietors themselves, and the remainder by their tenants, who had as 
a rule rights of occupancy. For reasons already given in the article on par- 
ganah Afzalgarh, it is impossible to say accurately what 
number of estates or fractions of estates were alienated 
during the currency of the former settlement. But in the letter there quoted 
the domains of the non-agricnltural classes are reckoned to have increased 2§ 
times between 1840 and 1870, - These classes held in the former year 5*7, 
and in the latter 13‘8 per cent, of the area assessed. The increase was of 
course made at tho expense of the agricultural classes, the principal losers 
being Sayyids, Path&ns, and Shaikhs, who parted with 42*2, 30’2, and 21’6 per 
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statute (L of that year). The following table shows, rfor the same period as tho 
last, the revenue and charges under this head 


Year. 

Hundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Blae-and- 
black do- 
cument 
stamps. 

— r — ~~ — 

Court fees 
stamps. 

Duties 
and pc* 
nalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 


Its. 

lis. 

lis. 

Us. 

Kb. 

Us. 

Ha. 

1872-73 

4,648 

61,901 

1,51,656 

204 

2.08,409 

5,772 

2,02,637 

1873-74 

6,221 

49,169 

1,72,285 

235 

2,26,910 

4.673 

2,22,238 

1874-75 

4,741 

49,036 

1,54,945 

265 

2,03,987 

5,193 

2,03,794 

1876-76 

6,099 

47,982 

1,38,321 

184 

1,91,686 

6,020 

1,86,566 

1876-77 

5,062 

44,990 

J, 16,870 

396 

1,67,318 

7,143 

1,60,175 


Registration. 


' O 

Act (VIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Rs. 16,743 were collected. The expenses of establishment 
and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 7,7jS8. The total 
value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as Rs. 3G,0G,585, 
of which 27,03,184 represents immoveable, and the remainder moveable pro- 
perty. * 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 
' Judicial statists. of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 16,00!), 

of which 8,131 were triod by civil, 4,066 by criminal, 
and 3,812 by revenuo courts. 

The medical charges are incurred chiefly at ono central and six branch 

Medical charges dis P ensaries - T1 ‘0 former is of course at Bareilly itself ; tho 
and sanitary statis- latter are located in its Old City and Kila quarter, at Pili- 
!CS * hint, Aonla, Bisalpur, and Baheri. Tho establishment of • 

dispensaries in this district, writes Mr. Moens, is interesting, “ both from the 
early date at which they were founded, and from the fact of their being held 

Dispensaries. l,p as exam P les for imitation by other districts. A grant 
was originally made by the Nawab Vazir’s Government of 
1,000 rukabi rupees per annum to a hakim native doctor in lieu of a cess of 
eight annas levied on each village in the district, for tho purpose of affording 
medical aid to the indigent sick of Bareilly. This grant was renewed from time 
to time to his heirs by the former, as well as by the British Government, %jtil 
the year 1815, when one of the two then incumbents having died, two-thirds 
of the allowance were placed at the disposal of the looal agents, to be appropria- 
ted to the purposes of the original grant, the remaining third being continued 
to the other incumbent as a life-pension. The Government order was allowed 
to remain in abeyance until 1822, when Mr. Glyn started a dispensary from 
the resources formed by the accumulation of the annuity, and a donation from 
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cent, respectively of all the land transferred. ‘The principal gainers were 
Baniyfis, who gained 58*5 of the same. From this calculation the 2,078 acres 
confiscated for rebellion in 1858 have been excluded. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Akbarabad contained 110 
inhabited villages, of which G5 had less than 200 inhabi- 
tants, 38 had between 200 and 500, and 9 had between 
500 and 1,000. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,260 souls (10,991 
females), giving 426 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 18,088 Hindus, of whom 8,075 were females, and 6,172 Musal- 
m£ns (2,916 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census sltovvs 775 Bnthmans, of whom 340 were 
females; 151 Rajputs, including 65 females; 562 Baniyds (250 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in u the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 16,600 souls (7,420 females.) 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (761). 
The chief Rajput clan is the Chauli&n. The Baniyds belong to the Agar- 
wal, Gat ah, and Raja-ki-Bir&dari (371) classes. The m ost numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Julalia ( 1,126;, Chainar (5,481), and Jat (4,897). Be- 
sides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members arc 
found in this parganah:— Barhai, Mali, Kaliar, Hajjam, KMkrob, Fakir, Sonfir, 
Gadariya, Kumhar, Kayasth, Jogi, Nat, Vuishnavi, and Dakaut. The Musal- 
rodns are distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs (1,700), Sayyids (152), Mughals 
(423), and Pathans (67), while a few others are entered without distinc- 
tion. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age),' 157 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 825 in domestic service, as personal servants, wster- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 366 in commerce, in buying, sell* 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 3,474 in agricultural operations; 1,401 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,660 persons returned as labourers and 266 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 649 as landholders, 8,966 as cultivators, and 
14,645 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricnlture. The educa* 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 250 males as able to 
?ead and write out of a total male population numbering 18,269 souls. 


Occupations. 
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Government of Its, 3,800 made in 1821, being the proceeds of the sale of a 
naztil escheated house. In 1838 the remaining one-third of the original pension 
was made over to the local agents, with arrears from 1834. In 1842, the present 
dispensary was built by Mr. Clarke, from the accumulated funds. Since the 
mutiny, a fever and a lock -hospital have been added, and a female medical 
school has been established from funds supplied by B&bu Gauga Parshdd, 
supplemented by a grant-in-aid from Government. 

il In connection with the main dispensary are two branches in the Kila 1 
and in the old city. Both were founded in 1855 by private individuals; the 
former by Ldla Ddrga Parshdd, and the latter by Pitam Rai. In 1843, Mr. 
Clark opened a branch dispensary at Pilibhit, and in 1846 another at Bahcri; 
the latter is in a neat pakka masonry two-storied buildiug with good out-offices. 
The next branch oponed was in 1847, Bisalpur, where the residents had 
expressed their readiness to subscribe to an endowment fund. In order to give 
the institution a fair start, Mr. S. Fraser, then Officiating J udge, maintained it at 
his own expense «for six months. Tho requisite funds were soon subscribed, and 
the institution is now on a permanent footing. The last branch dispensary was 
opened at Aonla in 1855. It was endowed by Hakim Saddat Ali Khun, who 
assigned for its support by deod of gift 10 biswas of Bhimlaur in Aonla, and 10 
biswas of Udaibhanpur in Sarauli. 

“ There is still room for several more dispensaries ; at Balia, Sarauli, 
Faridpur, Naw&bganj, and Mirganj, they would be valuable. Two small 
branches— one at Deoriya in parganah Bisalpur, and one to the north-east of 
parganah Richha — are urgently required, as they would assist materially in 
checking the ravages of the fever after the rains in tho tracts which chiefly suf- 
fer from it, and which are at present too far removed from existing institutions 
to derive any benefit from them. The Deoriya branch might bo established 
from the surplus funds of the Bisalpur dispensary.” 

Indian returns of mortality have seldom any great claim to exactness. 

They suffice, however, to show that the health of this district 
Mortality returns. . g no j. on much inferior to that of the North- 

Western Provinces at large. What swells the list of deaths is the malarious 
fev# of the river-basins and the northern parganahs. This becomes most 
virulent in the months just succeeding the rainy season, from September to 
December. At this time, moreover, heavy dew falls, and the necessity of 
watching their crops tells severely on the cultivating classes. It is only fair to 
add that, iu its drier localities, the district is healthy enough. The returns of 
the cantonment hospital at Bareilly show a far less than average insalubrity. 

1 Sec Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. 
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In the time of Akbar (1556-1605), parganah Akbarabad was a mahdl 
of the Sambhal division ( sarkdr ) of the Dehli province 
(sdba). It contained 53,790 ^biglias (about 33,61 9 acres) 
and had a land-revenue of 6,40/264 dams (about Its. 16,007). So far as is 
known, Akbarabad has undergone no important changes duiing the past three 
centuries. It has therefore, as an administrative division, no further history. 
For events of general interest which affected it in common with other par- 
ganahs — the succession, for instance, of the dynasties who ruled it — the reader 
is referred to the history of the district. 

Ambhera, a village in the Damn agar parganah of tho Bijnor tahsll and 
district, stands on the road between Bijnor and Moradabad, 12 miles from the 
former. The population amounted by the last census to 633 souls. Ambhera 
has a 1st class police station and a district post-office. 

Amsot, a hamlet in the forests of parganah and tahsil Najibabad, stands on 
the unmetalled road between Asafgarh and Liildh&ng, near the left bank of the 
Rawiisan river, and 30 miles from Bijnor, The population in 1872 amounted 
to 284 only. Amsot has a 3rd class police-station, 1 and a district post-office, 
but is* in other respects insignificant, 

Baldia or Baldia Jaghlaspur, a village in the Dar&nagar parganah of the 
Bijnor tahsil and district, lies a short distance north-east of the unmetalled road 
between Bijnor and Nurpur, 9 miles from the former. The population in 1872 
numbered 971. 

Baldia is the scene of a large fair, held in the month of Bhddon (August- 
September), and attenJed accordiug to a local estimate by about 7,000 persons. 
This assembly meets on a sandy plateau near the village, ostensibly in honour 
of one Bdrhe Babu, but in reality to barter, buy, or sell. Amongst the attend- 
ants Kumh&rs or potters form a strong element, and there is a considerable 
traffic in mules. At other times of the year Baldia is a place of small importance. 

Barhapura, the chief town of the parganah so named in the Nagfna 
tahsil, is situated on the crossing of several umnetalled highways, 27 miles 
from Bijnotf The population by the last census amounted to 4,062 souls. 
Situated on the outskirts of the forest tract, Barhapura is a place of little com- 
mercial or other importance. It has, however, a market on Mondays, a district 
post-office, and a 2nd class police-station. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukfdtfri 
Act) is in force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave with 
miscellaneous receipts and the balance of the preceding year (Rs. 148) a total 
income of Rs. 962. The expenditure, which consisted principally of police 

1 The great unhealthiuess of the surrounding forest causes this station to be closed through- 
* out the rains. " 
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In sporadic form cholera is sufficiently familiar, but as an epidemic it is 
almost unknown. The mortality from different causes during the past fivo 
years may be thus summarized : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox 

Bowel com- 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,1)00 of 
population. 

1873 

20,975 

7 672 

2,626 

123 

1,945 

33.341 

22*13 

1874 

20,780 

1.796 

2,502 

53 


27,706 

17*73 . 

1875 

24,124 

856 

4,292 

730 

2.5 38 

32,540 

21 69 

1876 

28,830 

3,033 

5,028 

3,111 

1,993 

42,001 

27 87 

1877 

22,010 

1,9M 

2,131 

22 

1,541 

28,265 

20 89 


Vaccination. 


small signs of yielding under tho lancet of the Govern- 
ment vaccinator. Yet vaccine operations have of late years 
slowly but surely increased. In 1873-74 as many as 1(5,618 out of 22,233 such 
operations were successful; in 1874-75, 25,477 out of 32,081 ; 26,692 out of 
31,083 in 1875-76 ; 26,953 out of 31,176 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 27,732 
out of 33,029. The subject of vaccination naturally leads to that of cat- 
tle disease ; but the latter has received sufficient notice on preceding 
pages. 1 

The early history of Bareilly must ever linger in tho mist which obscures 
History. Circ. 250 everything Indian before tho incursion of the chronicle- 

T% p f * 

loving Musalmfm. Sermons in tho stones of ancient cities, 
and legends of old-world heroes, arc at best a foundation for theory rather 
than fact; but to these, in the first instance, must we look for whatever faint 
truth they can supply. The first hints of district history arc centred round th# 
venerable fortress of Ahichhatra, 3 near Aonla. In the M^habharata the great 
kingdom of Panchala extends from the Himalaya southwards to the Chambal ; 
and Ahichhatra is the capital of its northern division, now Rohilkhand. 8 Just 
before tho fierce war which is the subject of that epic, Drona, the tutor of the 
PAndavas, ejected Drupada, king of Panchala, from this portion of his realm. 
Its mention shows that Ahichhatra was already an historic city in tho second 
century B.C., when the author of the Mahabharata flourished; and indeed other 
proofs point to the same conclusion. II wen Thsang inform us that Asoka 
(circ 250 B. C.), whose coins are still ploughed up in the neighbourhood, 

1 Supra pp. 183-4 and 341. The same pages will, with the Etiwa notice, supply a fairly ex- 
haustive list of ind»genous medicines. * Sic Gazetteer article on Ramnagar. a See 

Cunningham a Archaeological Surt ey Reports, Vol. I ,p. 255, and plate H. A small north-eastern 
corner or. the district would seem to have been included in the Puranic kingdom of vt ah&kosala* 
which extended from a temple called Gokarnes, near Pilibhit, to the Gandak in Gorakhpur aui 
Champftran. Buchanan’s Eastern India { 1838), II, 325. * 
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conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to Rs. 805. In the same 
year the town contained 1,057 houses, of which 850 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being lie, 0-15-3 per Jiouso assessed and Re. 0-3-2 per head of 
population, 

BarhXpura, a parganah in the Nagina tahsil of the Bijnor district, is in 
Boundaries and f° rm a somewhat distorted triangle, bounded on the west 
area * by parganahs Najibabad of the Najtbabad tahsil and Nagina 

of its own tahsil ; on the south-east by parganahs Dhampur of the Dhampur 
tahsil and Afzalgarh of its own tahsil ; and on the north-east by the sub- 
montane road, which separates it from the Oarhwal district. According to the 
revenue survey of 1869-70 the total area was 174 square miles and 54 acres, 
but the less accurate census of 187 2 adds 15 square milos and 528 acres to 
, Villages and es- that measurement. At the completion of the last revenue 
tates * settlement in 1874 there were 228 mahdls or estates, dis- 

tributed amongst 221 mamas or villages. 

Of the total area nearly 100 square miles are oovered with forest. This 

Physical fka- lies chiefly on the Bhabar or slope which separates the hills 

T0KJia - of Garhwal from the plains of Bijnor, and which extends 

with an average breadth of (our miles along tho whole north-east frontier of the 

parganah. Hero the woodlands produce little valuable timber, but their grassy 

glades afford pasturage to numerous cattle. Though now 
The forest tract. 1 . * , . . . . , . . . ® 

uncultivated, much ot the land is cultivable, and in many 

places the remains of sculpture and masonry attest the former existence of 

a thriving population, decimated, perhips, by Ali Beg Gurg&u. 1 Of such ruins 

the most important group is at Parasnath, in tho forest east of the chief town, 

The cultivated Barhapura. As the plain is approached the forest thins, and 

Phta. at length disappears entirely amongst the general cultivation. 

Water, which was found at a depth of about 18 feet in the wooded uplands, is 

now obtained at a third of that distance from the surface. Its proximity to the 

roots of the growing crops of course renders much irrigation unnecessary, and 

. but 1*2 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. Four- 

Irrigation. 

filths of what irrigation exists is supplied by wells. The 
headworks of tho Kholi canal are at Kamruddinnagar in this parganah ; but 
during its brief course through Barhdpura it remains untapped, and a small pri- 
vate watercourse, fed by the Sukron river, supplies the only canal-water in use. 

The great streams of the parganah, the Ramganga and the Kholi, are no- 
where utilized for irrigation. The Ramganga forms the 
boundary between tho south-east corner of this and the 
1 Supra . 


The forest tract. 


Irrigation. 
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founded here a Buddhist temple. The place is sometimes called Xdikot,a popular 
legend assigning its foundation to Adi the Aliir, a contemporary of Drona. 
How early was the currency of this tradition is shown by the geography of 
Ptolemy (circ, 150A.D.), which names the place Adisadra. To other villages in 
the same tahsil is ascribed an equal antiquity. Lilaur is said to be mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, and to guru Drona is attributed tho building of Gur- 
gfion. 1 

Between the beginning of the Christian era and the seventh century 
The Christian era intervenes a groat historic gap which even legend 
calTilelfce of VhTccii- * s unequal to fill. Ahichhatra, with its Buddhists and 
f uries * perhaps Jains, continues to flourish ; and other towns no 

doubt existed in the clearings amidst a primaeval dlidk jungle. But the 
age is still, probably, nomadic ; and the predominant races are tribes who 
pasture their cattle among tho glades of the forest. 3 Adi is not indeed the only 
grazier who is credited with tho foundation of durable remains in the district. 
Numerous excavated tanks, in tahsil Pilibhit and elsewhere^ are attributed to 
herdsmen ; and to judge from their position these reservoirs were intended for 
watering cattle. 3 Tradition declares that tho first inhabitants of the country were 
Alnrs, Gobris, Goelis, Gujars, and other pastoral clans, and that the conn try itself 
was called tappa AMran,or Cowhordshire. To the Alnrs and Gobris are attributed 
Gwala Frasiddh, a city that once stretched for seven miles along the bank 
of the R&mganga; and tho neighbouring Pachomi (Panohbhuini), where copper 
coins of Asoka are still discovered. The foundation of Balai and Parasuakot is 
assigned to the well-known Titan ( Daitua ) Bali. But as the hitter was built for 
his Aliir servant Parasua, both perhaps belong to this ago. The herdsmen just 
mentioned are more likely to have been aborigines than Aryans, but for the 
prominence of undoubtedly aboriginal races we must wait a few centuries 
longer. 


About. 635A.D., the district was visited by the Chinese Buddhist 
Visit of the Chi- pH cr r J m Hwen Thsang. It was then divided between 
Thsang, #35 A.D. two kingdoms, its northern tracts being included in 
Govisana or Kasln'pur, and its southern in Ahichhatra. The former 
was about 330, and the latter about 495 miles 4 in circumference. Both coun- 
tries were strongholds of Buddhism ; but of both the Chinaman’s account is 
disappointingly meagre. His account of Ahichhatra will be found in the 
Gazetteer article on Ramnagar. What races inhabited the district he does 


1 Moons* BareiHy Settlement ftepo>t, pp. 17-21. 2 Census Report of 1865. Note on 

castes by B&bu Kfcjkishuii Mu-khopadhyay. 3 Colvin’s Pilibhit Settlement Report, p. 2. 

Adi is himself sfaid to have dug the Adi "'agar tank near Ahichhatra. 4 Or 2,000 and 

3,000 Ik respectively. See Julieu’s Hwen Thsang above quoted. 
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neighbouring parganah of Afzalgarh. Its tributary, the Khoh, enters at the 
extreme northern corner, ancl flowing in a tortuous course from north to soutli 
at length strikes the western frontier and forms for about a third of the length 
thereof the boundary line of the parganah. In its course through the. paiv 
ganah the Khoh is joined on the left bank by the Sanneh, which at the point of 
junction is a larger stream, and on the right by the Sukron. All these riveiy 
receive in Garhwal the drainage of a considerable mountaih area, and like 
other hill-torrents arc liable to violent floods, which subside as suddenly as they 
rise All, too, are capricious in their courses and beset with treacherous quick- 
The khftdir of the sands. Along the left bank of the Khoh lies a long and nar- 
^ hoh * row strip of khfidir or alluvial land, which, though studded 

in places with patches of coarse grass, is by far the most fertile tract in the par- 
ganah. The parganah has no sheets of water which can be called lakes, and 
Elevation and slope 110 elevations worthy of the name of hills. The highest 
of country. level above the sea is 901 feet, and the lowest 784 feet. 

The general slope of the country is from north and north-east to south. 

As in the neighbouring Afzalgarh, communications are scarce and defec- 
Economical FEi* five. The unmetallcd roads from Nagina to kulu Sayyid 
luaB8# and Najibabad to K&lagarh cross in the chief town, while 

Communications a third line of the same (3rd) class, traverses the south of 
and trade. the p ar g anil h on its way from Nagina to Afzalgarh. 

The trade of the parganah is almost limited to agricultural raw produce, 
which finds a market at Barhapura, Kotk&dir, Tanda Mahidaswfda, and a 
few other places. 

The following statement shows the proportion in which the various crops 
Cr °P«P- are sown for the spring and autumn harvests : — 


Autumn. 


Sugarcane 
Cotton ... 

Jud* for fodder (cAarrt) 

Coarse rices 
Fine do. 

Coarse autumn crops (jvdr t bdjra , 
and hodon millets, til, &c ) 


Add land left fallow for srgarcane 
crop cf following autumn pi ndra) t 


Percentage of cuU 
tivated area , 

6 02 


12 * 3 * 
4 2 
25*31 

3 27 

3*94 

51*22 

4 63 
55*80 


Spuing. 


Wheat ... mi ... 

Barley... ... 

Gram ... - 

Wheat and barley mixed Cgoji). 
Coarsu spring crops (linseed, must- 
ard, peas, &c ) 

Vegetables 


Percentage of cul- 
tivated area . 
26 82 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring ( bdhan ) 


• 9 ti 

1*70 

2 77 

3 32 
l 05 

36*62 


7 53 y 
44 15 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 

Total 



100 00 
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not tell us ; but traces of Hindu occupation are to be found in the niue Brdh- 
manical temples and 300 Jogis which he saw in that city. 

In the following century the rulers of tho district, or rather of its 
open country, were undoubtedly Hindus. We now hear tho land mentioned 
for the first time as Katehr.’ The term was probably, as before pointed out, 
derived from its katehr soil, and seems to have at first included the whole of 
what is now known as Rohilkbaud. 1 By Chand, the Cluiuhtvi hard, wo are told 
that about 714 A. D. Rain, tho Pramar, the Ohakwa 
tion^ 9 ^°A.D ' n6cr *^" lord of Ujjain, 2 made gifts of land to the 36 royal races. 

To lvehar he gave Katehr. Kehar must therefore 
have been a Rajput, but to which of tho 36 races ho belonged must ever 
remain uncertain. A powerful Hindu dynast}' was reigning at Dewal near 
Deoria about t\^o centuries later. Here Mr. Boulderson discovered a now famous 
inscription translated by Mr. Prinsep, and given at length in tho Gazetteer 
article on Deoria. The inscription is dated 3D2A.D. 3 and represents the Raja 
Sri Lallu as grandson of Vira Varmma, who must therefore have reigned at 
about the beginning of the century. Sri Lalla is described as of the “Chindu 
race,” 1 and descended from the great Rislii Chyavana. Ghv&vana, bo it noted, 
was the reputed ancestor of the Cheru clan, with whose name Chindu may 
perhaps bo connected. Cherus aro in other districts found side by side with 
Ih&rfts, and to a great Tharu monarch, Mordhaj, is attributed tho foundation 
of Marauri in the same tahsil. There is therefore some basis for the conjecture, 
now for the first time propounded, that Sri Lalla was a Cheru. Cherus had 
at that time, no doubt, some aboriginal faith of their own, and Lalla was a 
Hindu. But his family may have been converted to Hinduism just as readily as 
that of Mordhaj to Jainism. 

Who Sri Lalla really was is a question which has excited more than one 
discussion. Sir Henry Elliot suggests that tho Chindu race may have been 
Chandels. 5 On the strength, perhaps, of a somewhat exploded tradition that 
tho B&chhals ejected the grazier castes who originally held the country, General 
Cunningham 6 assumes that they were Bachhals. While pointing out tlio base- 
lessness of this assumption, Mr. Moons 7 asserts that Chindu is a mistranslation 

1 Supra . p. 577, note s>, and Bareli Settlement Report, p. 17. 2 Chakwa is here probably 

a corruption of Chahmvarti, just as in another sense it is of Chahravnka. The Ujjain here 
mentioned is perhaps KasMpnr, which was once so called. 8 Sambat I04S. 

Moons considers Chindu to be a mistranslation of Chandrabansi; bnt such was not apparently’ 
the opinion of Prinsep, Elliot, and Cunningham. 5 Supplemental (Honan,, art’ “ Chandel" 

The article quotes from Chand a boast of the Ban&phars : “ By us were the Gouda expelled and 
their strongholds, Deogarh and Chaubari, added to his sway.” The Chaubiri in this district was 
founded during the seventeenth century, and cannot be the place meant « Arch, Survey 

Report , Vol 1. The date of the first entry of the Bachhals into the south of ShahjahAnpur is 
given by their own family records as 1- 00A.D. All the tribes of Risalpur concur in saying that 
these Rajputs never crossed the Khanaut or held laud west of that river. 7 Settlement 

Report , pp. 18.20. 
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The current settlement of land-revenae was effected by Messrs, Palmer 
Settlement of • and Markham between 1867. and 1869, and ks area* may 
land revenue. be thus compared with those of the assessments which it 

superseded : — - 


* 

Unasses sable area in acres* 

Assessable area in acres. 


Settlement. 

Barren 

(including 

village- 
sites and 
forest.) 

Revenue 
free, i 

Total. 

I Ca dura- 
ble fal- 
low (in- 
cluding 
groves 
and for- 
ests ) 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Total. 

Total 
area its 
acres. 

Former (survey of 1836), 

18 , 6*4 

1,837 

20,471 

II, 9 2 

8,609 

20,521 

40,992 

Present (survey of 18W), 

7,115 

a 

7, ns 

29,02ft 

■ 7,839 

46,865 

53,483 

' 

Difference 

— 11,819 

■ — 1 ,834 

— i3,a3a| 

+ 17,114 

+8,780 

+25,844 

+12,491 


It will at once be noted that the total areas here shown are less than 
r half that given by the revenue survey (111.414 acres). 

Differences in area ,i , , / . , . 

aince former settle- Ine reason is that more than half the pnrganah is the j&gir 

mentm or untaxed fief of the Kdshipur R&ja, and was therefore 

excluded from settlement. The large increase in the culturable and decrease 

in barren area is due to the fact that at the former survey the whole forest area 

was written off as barren. 


Mr. Palmer divided the parganah for purposes of assessment into four 
circles, corresponding with its natural divisions. The first 
i^Cfteles of assess* 0f c i rc l e included the strip of alluvial land on the left 

bank of the Khoh, and the fourth or forest circle the cultur- 
able but sparsely cultivated parts of the forest tract. The third or Barh&pura 
circle, which was by far the largest of the four, comprised the greater portion 
of the plain between the first and fourth circles, while the second or khddir- 
bangar circle was formed out of the deb&teable land between the first and 

„ .. third circles. The soils of these circles were as elsewhere in 

Soils. 

the district classified into tiwdi, a rich loam slightly mixed 
with sand ; mottiydr or clay ; and bktir or sandy land# 
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for Ghandrabansi. \ But <( we cannot/’ as he at last most justly confesses, 
“ identify this mysterious race. We only know that— 


* The knights are dust, 

And thoirgood swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust ” 

But whoever king Lalla may have been, the inscription shows his realm 
It reveals a high have attained a high state of civilization. The Mausarovar 
of state civilization. lake, the Tibetan homo of the wild swans, is mentioned, 
and so is tho distant ocean. The red sandstone on which the lines are 
inscribed must have come from Dohli, or Agra, or Mirzapur. Tho Raja is 
praised for his piety, education, intellectual gifts, truthfulness, liberality, and 
military skill. Tho groves, gardens, and flowers of the suburbs, the lofty 
white buildings of the city (Garh-khera or Deoria), the gold ornaments and, 

pearl necklaces of its ladies, all obtain their share of commendation. Wells 

some with flights of stops loading down into their cylinders — tanks, and 
irrigation canals are constructed. There are almshouses where the poor 
are clothed and fed, and there aro- temples for tho gods. Glebes are assigned 
free of revenue to tho priestly orders. The villages are fertilo °and 
well-peopled. Poetry is valued, and tho sculpture and engraving are such 
as Bareilly could not produce now, nearly 900 years later in the world’s 
history. 


A suspicion may perhaps suggost itself that the courtly scribe has 
laid on his colours with too thick a brush. The civilization must at best 
have been somewhat local, and confined to such cities as Deoria on tho 
south-east and Aln'chhatra on the south-wost ; for we know that the bulk 
of the country was still held by half-wild races who have not even yet attained 
any marked stage of enlightenment. That Ahfchhatra was still flourishing 
is shown by a bas-relief of two lions, dated lOtMA.^D., 1 and discovered 
amongst its ruins by Mr. F. W. Porter. The numerous traces of Jainism 
which are found in tho samo spot will bo dwelt on elsewhere ; and it is possible 
that this faith was now at its highest development in Northern Rohilkhand 
and Oudh. The founder of Marauri was, as already mentioned, prince of a 
Jain dynasty. 3 The date of Mordhaj or Mayyuradhvaja is given by General 
Cunningham 3 as about 900 A.D. How widely his name and faith were 


. W&O'Sanvat. Oiy h Gazetteer, I., 111. 3 Supra pp. 466.480. The proper explo- 

ration of Jain remain, in this part of India is as yet an untouched task. When General Cun- 
ningham accomplished his archaeological survey ho seems to have known less about the Jains 
than at present, and, as elsewhere shown, has on two occasions overlooked buildings bearing the 
euggestlve name of 1 arasnatli. In some cases he seems (see note to his article on Ahiclihatrat 
h r, nilstulu -'" dm "lor Buddhist statues. If H&ja Shivapareh4d Oew&l, himself a Jain! 

iX^S^nlsm/and cv^' ,MrMd lciwu * thc tC8ult » ««* *** » 
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The settlement officer next proceeded to assume rates of rent for the differ- 
ent soil* in each circle. These rates when sanctioned by 
the Board of Revenue were as follows : — 


Bent-rates. 


Circle. 

R ent- rates per acre on soils. 

General rate 

On Biwfii. 

On mattiyir. 

On bhur. 

per-Acre. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. .p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I — Kft&dir ... 

II.— Barb spur a ... 
V.— Forest 

... 

4 2 0 

2 6 0 

1 

2 2 0 

1 5 O 

Ml 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

... 

3 12 0 

2 4 0 
0 2 0 


For the second or kh&lir-bangar circlo ,no special rates wero framed, those 
>f the first snd third circles being adopted where they respectively applied. The 
pplication of these standards gavo for the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 54,722 
•ccordingto the general, and Rs. 54,072 according to the soil rates. Deduced from 
hese sums at 50 per cent, tho revenue assessed would have been Rs. 27,361 or 
Is. 27,036. But the work of assessment estate by estate showed that the 
anctioned rates were unduly low, and it was considered fair to exceed them 
>y 7*4 per cent The demand ultimately fixed was Rs. 29,042 excluding, and 
Is. 33,946-8-0 including cesses. 1 In the following table tho results and inci- 
lenoe of the new demand are compared with those of the old : — 



Incidence pkr acre 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

* 

On total area. 

On assessable area 

On cultivated area. 

( excluding cesses). 


Initial. 

Final 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 




„ 

R. a. p. 

It. a p, 

Rs. a. p. 

] 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

former 

Present 

0 7 10 

0 6 0 
0 8 8 

0 15 0 

0 7 i» 

0/0 0 

2 8 8 

1 2 7 

•1 10 1 

19,210 

• ee 

20,185 

29,042 

ncrease 

• ee 

0 2 fi 

1 *** 

0 8 0 

... 

0 7 6 

• ee 

8,557 


The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Sayyids and Rajputs, 

geuuine or spurious. Of the land assessed at the last 

settlement 6’ 3 per cent, was cultivated by the proprietors 

themselves, and the remaining 93*7 by their tenants, chiefly 

1 The ten per cent cess. on the assessed portion of the parganah amounted to Rs. 2,09 4-8-0, 
i lie 


Proprietary 

classes. 


ai*d that on i 


taja Shiorij Singh’s jagfr to Rs, 2,000. 
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distributed is perhaps shown by the neighbouring ruinS of Mordhaj and 

■W 

Pdnharst in Bijnor . 1 

We have now entered the beginning of the eleventh century, gnd 
Beginning of the the position up to that lime may bo thus summarized, 
eleventh century. The district was a wooded country interspersed with 
pastoral glades and cultivated patches. Among the former roved nomadic 
races who for their own protection established here and there a stronghold, 
and for the comfort of their cattle dug here and there a tank. In the 
latter were towns occupied by tribes of a higher civilization and more refined 
beliefs, some of them Aryans in race, some Buddhists and Jainas in religion. 
They may have flattered themselves that the surrounding wilds were under 
their subjection, but if so, must have been rudely undeceived. 

For there seems about this time to have been an invasion or uprising 
The aborigines °f the wild aboriginal tribes. Expelling or oufcrooting the 
risc * civilized races, they appear for at least two centuries ta 

have ruled undisputed masters of the country. The clans whose turn of 
supremacy had now arrived could, if not altogether aboriginal, boast of but 
little Aryan blood. The Ahirs and kindred races already mentioned may bo 
allowed the benefit of a doubt ; but the BMhars, Bhidars, Bhumh irs, and 
Bhilswere undoubted Mlochchas. All, howevor, seem to have claimed some 
kinship with the great Raja Ben, the hero of the aborigines and opponent 
of Hinduism. All that can bo ascertained of Ben has beon said above . 2 His 
date is by some legends fixed later than the time of which we are now 
treating ; but if he be identical, as already suggested, with the Vena 
of the Mahabharata and the Purdnas, he must have flourished many centuries 
before. The Ahirs of Sh&hjah&npur claim him ns one of the most famous scions 
of their race . 3 He is said to have founded Garha Klicra and Shahgarh (in 
Puranpur), while his wife Sundari or Kctapi excavated the Queen’s tank (Rdni 
Tdl) at Kdbar. Many other half- forgotten strongholds were his handiwork. 
And u when,” writes Mr. Moons, u the common people attribute any old fort to 
Rdja Ben, it is equivalent to saying that it is an old Bhar or Bhil stronghold, 
such as we know existed in many other parts of the country.” 

It was not until the end of the twelfth century that the lengthy process 

Bnt are gradually 0 f expelling the aboriginal races began. It was about this 

puts Upre&8td by ^ time, as already shown , 4 that the first invading wave of 

1 After quoting Mr. Elliott’s Chronicles of Unao , Mr. Moons remarks “ This, too, I con- 
ceive to have been the course of events in Bareilly. The Ahirs from the Nepal hills, the Bhfla 
from the jungles to the south, the Bhars from the forests of Oudh, mu*t have poured into East 
Katehr, after driving out the Aryans from Oudh, and either exterminated or driven out tha 
civilised liajput tribes, just as they had done from Ajudhya, 2 Supra pp. 341,342 (Bijnor 

notice). 3 $ote oil the castes of Shahjahanpur, Census lieport of 18t>5, 4 Supra p. 90,105 
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tenants-at-will. Amongst the tenantry Chauh&ns, Rdjputs, and Sanis (market* 
gardeners) were most largely represented. Bnt the following table will show 
the exact proportion in which landholders and tenants were distributed 
amongst the various’classes : — 


Sayyids 

Landholders. 

... 

... 

... 2(U 
... 59 

Chauhans 

Tenants. 

... 

... 3,722 
... 693 

Kajputs ‘ 

... 

••• 

... 3t 

San is... 



... 689 

Shaikhs 


... 

... 2! 


• « • 


... 394 

Mahajans 



... IS 

Shaikhs 

• •• 


... 244 

Pat bans 

... 


... • 6 

Banjaras 



... 189 

Brahmans 



... 3 a 

J ulabas 



... 1 22 

Bishneis 



... U 

Brahmans 

m 


7« 

Kayasths 



... 10 

l’ath&ns 

Ml 

|t# 

... 69 

J&ts ... 


... 

... 4 

.Jhojhas 



58 

Khattris . 



... 2 

Sayyids 

Ml 


... ** 

Christians 


... 

... 1 

A him 



... 16 

Others... 

*«■ 

... 

... 12 

Gujars 

• H 


... * 



Total 

... VOI 

Others 

,M 

Total 

... 1.254 

...3,7 22 


The census of 1872 estimates the amount paid by tenants to landowners 
as rent and cesses at Us. 1 >07 ,334. 


It is unfortunately impossible to show the exact number of estates or 
^ ^ shares in estates alienated during the currency of the last 

settlement (see article on parganah Afzalgarii). Mr. Mark- 
ham’s calculations prove, however, that of the land transferred between 1840 
and 1870, 63*8 passed into the hands of agriculturists, and but 36*2 into thoso 
of business men. The chief gainers were agricultural Path ins and non-agri- 
cultural Baniyds, who obtained 51*4 and 29*3 per cent, respectively of all the 
passing property. The chief losers were improvident agriculturists, 61*4 per 
cent, of the total loss being borne by Sayyids and 33‘2 by Jats. Tho confisca- 
tions for rebellion (1858), which amounted to 67,897 acres, were conferred 
by Government on the Rfija of Kashipur, in part exchange for his Bareilly fief 
of Chachait. This again was no acquisition to tho official or commercial classes; 
but during the thirty years the latter managed to increase their possessions 
11 times over. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Barliapura contained 93 
inhabited villages, of which 57 had less than 200 inha- 
bitants; 25 had between 200 and 500; 7 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 1 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 3 had between 2,0Q0 
and 3,00c. 1 The total population in 1872 numbered 27,537 souljs (12,40t 
females), giving 145 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 19,241 Hindus, of whom 8,586 were females, and 8,296 Musalmdns 

1 The settlement report of 1*74 gives one town of over 3,000 inhabitants, vii., Barhfipara 
with 4,092 soul#. 
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Katehriya Rajputs burst into Rohilkhand and partially established its 
rule. In spite of Muslim conquest, the Rajputs continued or 
turies to extend their sway. So late as the end of the sixteenth century 
we find Tomars and Chauhdus expelling Bhils from Gaiha K. era 
district and Bisauli of Budaun. But all the chief clans of the district concur 
in affirming that on their arrival they found no civilized Brfhman, B jj , 
orBauiya tribes. The previous occupants, where any, are always described 
as Aliirs, Bhuinhars, Bhihars, or Bhils, while the country is as often as not 
unoccupied jungle. But we now quit the period of legend and conjecture 
to enter that of history. In the beginning of the thirteenth century was estab- 
lished the Muhammadan empire of Dehli, and Katehr was almost immediately 

afterwards divided into the governments of Sambhal and Budaun, both fre- 
quently mentioned by the Muslim annalists. The name of Katehr seems now 
to have shrunk until confined to the country between the hills, theRamganga, 

and the Khanau. 

A general sketch of the district at the time of their arrival would have 
shown the invaders tho following broad outlines. A 
century?* MusUm f" few scattered settlements of nomad graziers in , the south ; 
vasions. to north and cast tribes of Bhuinhars and Bhils wander- 

ing amid a forest dotted here with the sites of half-forgotten cities ; and west 
of the Ramgangaa Katehriya colony. Neither then nor for three centuries 
afterwards could there have been much to tempt an invasion. Aonla is the only 
town mentioned by name in tho chronicles of this period ; and the special history 
of the tract is to be sought chiefly in the general annals of the Budaun Govern- 
ment. These have been already given at some length, 1 and it will here suffice 
to recapitulate briefly the events which seem to have specially affected this 

district 

According to Farishta, Kutb-ud-din in 1196, or according to Badayiim, 
Sbahab-ud-din in 1194, marched from Budaun to Bangarh 
Kutb-ud-din’s, H96. ^ captured the ] atter fortress. But whether this Bangarh 

was Ahicchhatra as suggested by Mr. Moens, or the Bangarh in Budaun, 2 
afterwards defended by Ali Muhammad, is uncertain. 

In 1253 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud crossed the Ganges at M&y&pur in 8ali&- 
N&Bir-ud din’s, ranpur, and marching through Bijnors, along the foot of 
1253. ’ tho hills, reached the Rdhab or lUmganga. In the course 

of the foray one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-din Daramshi, 3 was slain. 
The monarch resolved to inflict a stinging revenge on that part of the 
'Si/pro pp. 90-105. 2 Pp. 106-7. >Pp. Mi note «. 
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( 3,815 females). Distributing tlio Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 636 Brdhrtians, of whom 271 were females; 2,933 
Rajputs, including 1,265 females; 450 Baniyfis (186 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is comprised in “tho other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 15,222 souls, of whom 6,864 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
and Kanaujiya. The chief Rajput clans are the Chaulidn (2,374) and 
Bharkara. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (352), Raja-ki-Bir&dari, and 
Khandania subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes arri 
the Mdli (1,801), Chamar (5,959), and Gadariya (1,011). Besides these, the 
following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found in 
this parganah : — Bair&gi, Kah&r, Hajjam, Julaha, Klutkrob, Fakir, Sun&r, 
Kunihar, Kavasth, Ahir, Kaldl, Gujar, Nat, Jdt, Sani, Banjadra, and Chhipf. 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (924), Sayyids (158), Mughala 
(60), and Pathans (464), the remainder being entered as without distinc- 
tion. 


Occupation*. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 88 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 865 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barkers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 379 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,062 in agricultural operations; 1,360 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable* 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,803 parsons returned as labourers and 
351 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
ago or sex, the samo returns give 46 as landholders, 10,462 as cultivators, and 1 
17,029 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 51 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 15,136 souls. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (A. D. 1596) IsMmdbad, to which the modern 
parganah of Barhapura closely corresponds, is entered 
as a mahal of the Sambhal division ( sarkdr ) arid Dfihli 
province ( siiba ). Its area was at that time 15,26 1^ Ughas ( circ . 15,788-^ 
acres) and its revenue 346,348 ddms (about Rs. 8,659). The J&ts, who now 
hold so few estates, were then the principal proprietary caste. At the begin- 
ning of the British administration, early in 1802, the parganah was absorbed 
into that of Nagina, and its name, derived from a now deserted village, faded 
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submontane tract which be had not sufficiently punished already He sent » 

force across the R&mganga to pillage Katehr in a manner that, the mha 
tants might not forget for the rest of their lives,” and himself proceeded to 

The next invasion was thirteen years later, in the reign of Ghiyas-ud-din 
„ „ . v fia . ud . d{n . 8 Balban. Hearing in 126*5 that the neighbourhood of Ba- 
nes. ’ daun and Amroha was disturbed by a rebellion m Katehr, 

he marched from Dehli in such haste that he left his tents behind, and reached 
ftjl'e of revolt in three days. “ Sending forward . force of 5,000 archers, 
he crave them orders to burn Katehr and destroy it, to slay every man and to 
spare none but women and children-nay, not even boys who had reached 
the age of eight or nine years. The blood of the Hindus ran in streams, 
heaps of slain were to be seen near every village and jungle, and the stench 
of the dead reached as far as the Ganges. This seventy spread dismay 
amontr the rebels, and many submitted. The whole district was ravaged, 

and To much plunder was made, that the royal army was enriched, 
and even the people of Budaun were satisfied. Wood -cutters were sen out 
tocutroads through the jungles, and the army passing along these brought 
Hindus to submission. From that time to the end ot the glorious re-gn no 
rebellion made head in Katehr, and the countries of Budaun, Sambhal, Am- 
roh, and Kanwari, continued safe from the violence and the disturbance of the 

Kateh This extract shows that the Katehriyas had already crossed the Ramganga 
. , , ,t , and settled in Katehr. That they were crushed, but not 
m 9 %0 ’ extirpated, is proved by the fact that less than a quarter 

of a century later they required another chastisement. It has been already 

mentioned that in the second year of his reign , ^2*9, JahU-ud-dm 

Khilji halted at Budaun, while bis son Arkali Khan went forward o 
punish his rebellious nephew Chhaju.* The result is described not only, 
in the pages of the Tdrikh-i-FUozshdhi, but in the heroic coup ets of Amir 
Khusru. 4 Arkali, sings the latter, proceeded to the banks of the Rahab or 
Rfmmanmi, and found the enemy encamped on the opposite bank. Chhaju had 
wisely seized .11 the vessels on the river. But “ the royal army crossed the river 

like the wind, on a few hosts called roaroto, and spread confusion through the 
K h t t * ntfviri • Dowson’s Elliot, II., 353 ; and Tdrikhi BadAyuni. These 
' Supra, p. * 9 k ! t ?u r 6a KaUh"r- and Professor Dowson therefore imagines that Kaithal, far 

authorities call Katehr Kaithar, ana K»ith«r and Kather are alternative forms o£ 

away in Nasir-ud-din s rear .s «, tended. f Elliot. Ill, 10, . -«0: Badiyuni 

Katehr often used by Ba y . llrozahah was certainly one on his titles. But 

»P. 96. Mr. Moens calls Jalal-ud-din i roa. ^ g ^ * , 8t(jr monarch of the Tughlak dynasty 

(Im-W.) “‘hL Ghurrat.ul.kLtl.Down’* Elliot, HI, 636-9. For some account o« 

this poet see p. 160, note 2. 
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into oblivion. In 1844 it wa9 again separated from Nagina, to form the 
nucleus of the modern Barh&pura. The constitution of the latter underwent 
some important changes in 1866. A large portion of its area was enfranchised 
of revenue to form the Kashipur domain, 1 and a ragged strip of land between 
the Garhyral hills and the submontane road was transferred to Garhwfil. The 
general history of the parganah, as apart from its territorial metamorphose®, 
has been told in that of the district. 

Bashta, the headquarters of tho parganah so called in the Ch&ndpur 
tahsiT of the Bijnor district, had in 1872 a population of 1,761 inhabitants 
and is 254 miles distant from Bijnor. Bashta is merely a large agricultural 
village, but has a police station, (3rd class), a district post-office, and a market 
on Sundays. 

Basuta, a parganah in the Chandpur tahsfl of tho Bijnor district, is 
Boundaries, area, hounded on the north by parganah D&ranagar of the Bijnor 
^ c * tabsil ; on the west by the Ganges, which separates it 

from the Meerut (Mirath) district ; on the south by the Moradabad district; 
and on the east by parganah Chandpur of its own tahsfl. Its area according , 
to the revenue survey of 1868-69 was 104 square miles and 494 acres, but 
the census of 1S72 lessens that measurement by 1 square mile and 574 
acres. In 1874 the parganah contained 190 estates, distributed amongst 158 
villages. 


Physical features. 


The upland tract. 


The parganah, which occupies the south-western corner of the district, ha® 
an uneven and diversified surface. Still it may be roughly 
divided into two main portions — the khadir or low alluvial 
land that skirts the great river on tho west, and the hangar or sandy upland® 
that occupy the remainder of the area. The most fertile 
part of the hangar is a group of villages to tho extreme 
east. Here there are abundant wells and a soil whose sandiness does not 
vitiate its fertility. As one passes westward from this favoured tract the 
Boil becomes poorer and poorer until it at length degenerates into almost 
pure sand. A sloping bank, however, carries one down into a strip of rich and 
fertile soil, perhaps a discarded bod of the Ganges, from 100 to 300 yards in 
width, and moist with the drainage of the higher lands on either side. Ci From 
whis,” writes Mr. Markham, “ the soil again rises and gets weaker as one gpo® 
westward, again to become mere sand above a second and still steeper and bettlr 
defined bank, below which lies tho kliudir of the Ganges. Every here and therd 
between these two banks occur smaller and more local slopes, at the top of 
each of which is sand, and below a y?*<m-khadir. The surface of the 
paranah is tkuB a succession of terraces, gradually subsiding in level towards the 
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camp df the enemy.’* After dyeing the earth everywhere with rebel blood, the 
victors returned to Budaun. Chhaju was forgiven; but his uncle, the emperor, 
seems to have remained in this part of the Ganges valley, and next year (1290) 
made a raid on Katehr. “ He went on ” (continues the poet), " hopeful as 
Darius, and his faithful soldiery accompanied him as far as Kabar.” Here a 
struggle ensued, and the Muslims made their swords rusty with the blood of the 
Hindds. Every live Hindu who fell into the emperor’s hands was crushed flat by 
the feet of elephants. Country-born Musabmins who had joined in the insurrec- 
tion were spared, but distributed as slaves amongst the imperial officers. When 
the emperor had bestowed the country on his own friends, he determined to 
proceed towards Hindustan, and to open a way through the forest. He cut 
down the woods of Taraya 1 that intercepted his progress, cleared the road 
of the robbers that infested it, and hung them on boughs, which thereon looked 
like trees in the island of Wakwak. After these highhanded proceedings he 
departed. 

Though the Mughal inroad of Ali Beg (1308) is said to have extended to 
the neigbourhood of Budaun, and even Oudh, we have no warrant for saying 
that it harassed this district. This “ descendant of Changiz Khan, the accur- 
sed,” met defeat and death in Amroha of Moradabad. 2 

The Hindus would seem to have recovered Kabar after the departure of 
Jalal-ud-din Khilji ; for we are told that the Muslims 
by Katehriya Kaj- re-captured it in the reign of his nephew Ala-ud-dm 
puts, arc. 1300 . (1313). It again fell into the hands of the Katehriyas 

during the reign of FirozTughlak (1351-88 ). 3 How under the same emperor the 
Katehriyas murdered the governor of Budaun (1379), and how their country 
was yearly wasted in consequence, has already been told in the graphic lan- 
guage of Farishta. The inhabited country round Aonla was depopulated and 
converted into jungle. 4 It was at this time probably that Gw&la Prasiddh 
was destroyed. 5 According to Badaydni, Sayyid Khizr Khan, great-nephew 
of the murdered govern or, was deputed to punish the rebels. He signalised his 
appointment by slaying one Lakhuku, a Katehriya who seems to have been the 
actual murderer. But the prime cause of the mischief, Bija Kharak or Khargu 
Singh, was the same chief who, according to Katehriya traditions, in 1420 
ejected the Abbs and Bhufnhars from the country botween Rdtngarrga and Deoha. 
He must therefore have taken advantage of the disorder caused by Timur’s 
invasion (1399) to return from exile and recover his domain. The Katehriyas 

1 /. the TarSi. 2 Tdzjiyai-ul-Amiar , Ell tot. III., 47-48. Tdrihh-i-Firozshdhi , ibid , 

1P8. v 3 Cunvmgham'a Archaotogiecil Survey Report*, vol. 7,p, .359. *Supta.pp . 

97-8. It is in the passage from the tdHhh i-Fimzshdfii quoted in note ibid,, that Aoula li 
mentioned for the first time. 5 Bareilly Settlement Report, page 21. 
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west, the border bank of each of whi'-h evidently marks where in bygone ages 
the stream of the Ganges once rested for a season on its gradual passage west- 
ward to its present bed.” '' 

The lowland or kbddir tract is no loss varied in appearance than the btfngar. 

, Below the bank which divides the former from the latter 

The lowland tract. 

lies a groat line of swamp, extending north and south from 
one end of the parganah to the other. But, whether owing to a fall in the wator 
level or a gradual rise of the surface, this marshy belt is becoming yearly less 
marshy and more cultivated. Thirty years ago tigers were shot here. A 
tame elephant was lost by sinking in the swamp and wild elephants were some- 
times seen in its neighbourhood. But there has been a great change. Home- 
steads and thriving villages are accumulating on the reclaimed morass. And 
except in years of inundation, when the waterlogged fields are abandoned to 
snipe, rice crops are grown on a tract long deserted by elephants and tigers, 
a From this swampy belt,” continues the writer lately quoted, “ the khadir 
rises towards the west, intersected every now and then by watercourses 
and depressions all more or less swampy, and sometimes even approaches bhiltr 
(sandy soil) in composition, while along the extreme west, on the bank of 
the Ganges, all is uncultivated grass land and sandy waste from north to 
*south.” 


Irrigation. 


*Notwithstandingits wealth of sand, the parganah is highly cultivated, and 
less than a tithe of the total area is barren. Water is found at an average of 
15 feet below the surface in the upland and of 6 feet in the 
Gangetic tract. At the opening of the current settlement 
only 15 of the cultivated area was returned as irrigated, but this was in the 
opinion of the settlement officer u a gross under-statement ” The water used 
is supplied almost entirely by earthen wells ; thero are no ponds of any size, 
and the only river is the Ganges. The main line of the defunct Eastern 
Ganges Canal scheme passed through the extreme east of the parganah and 
there separated into two branches. But the villages in that quarter are 
^already rich in wells, fed at a distance of about 12 feet from the surface by a 
strong subterranean spring called the B&m. Thero are no hills in the par- 
ganah, the highest recorded elevation being 731*1 feet 
above the sea, and the lowest (587*0 feet. 

Though some three or four unmotalled highways pass through its north- 
* Communications ern and eastern corners, the bulk of the parganah is 
and trade. unprovided with roads of any sort. The principal line is 

that from Bijnor to Dhanaura ; but even this belongs to the 2nd class, and 
favours Bishta for a few miles only. Tho primitive state of trade in this 
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THE KATEHRIYAS SUBSIDE. 



now reoccupicd iu.oz Tughlak’s New Forest of Aonla, and began to build a 
few villages. Such was Atarchondi, a strong settlement in the difficult and then 
thieklv wooded country between the old Aril and new Nawftb Nadi. The 
remains of tho old Thfikurgarh or Rajput’s fortress are still visible on the banka 
of tho former river; and the village is still held by Katehriya Rajputs. 

But though extending their possessions, the Katchriyas seem to have 
been for a while humbled. In 1410, and again in 1412, 
humbled Ty "tto they tamely allowed the emperor Mahmud Tugblak ttfoome 
Muslim emperors. i 1Hnt i n g in Katohr. 1 In 1413 his successor Daulat KMn 

Lodi made a similar expedition, being met and humbly received by Rai Har or 
Hari Singh, the brother of Kbftrgu. 3 Badiiyuni asserts that tho ungrateful 
Daulat conveyed both this and other Katehriya chiefs as prisoners to PatiSli. 
But the statement is improbable, for tho very next year (1414) we find Har 
Singh in full rebellion. By this time Sayyid Khizr Khan had succeeded to the 
throno, and his experience in raids on Katehr enabled him to make short work 
of this insurrection. General Taju-ul-Mulk was despatched with a largo army 
into that country, and defeating Har Singh at Aonla, again laid all the neigh- 
bouring country waste. The vanquished Katehriya surrendered two years later, 
and on promising to pay tributo was reinstated in his possessions. But such 
clemency was misplaced, for in 1418 it was again found necessary to send 
Taju-ul-mulk against him. The revolt was this time more serious, and while 
devastating the" country, T&ju-ul-mulk was unable to wind up the war. The 
emperor took the field in person, and after driving Har Singh into the forests 
which extended for 3G miles round Aonla, completely defeated him with the 
loss of baggage, arms, and horses. The rebel chief fled across the Ramganga 
to the foot of the Kumaun hills, hotly pursued for five days by 20,000 cavalry. 
But he justified the old adage and lived to fight another day. In 1420 Taju- 
ul-mulk again visited Katehr, and levied tribute lrom 11 Rai Singh, the posses- 
sor of that country.” This was evidently the irrepressible Hari, 3 or his brother 
Kharak, of whom during late years wo have heard so little. 

On the submission in 1421 of Muhftbat, the rebellious governor of 
The Governor of Budaun, he was sent to punish the contumacious Toniars 
Budaun punishes the /■ j an <,hdras), whom “he plundered and took prisdnors to a 
i 42 i. man.” 4 To this expedition of Mnhabat’s is apparently due tka 

emigration of the Jangh&ras from Usahat and Sallmpur of Budaun to Khera 
Bajhera of Sh&hjahanpur. Hence they gradually spread over the whole of 


» Tdrikh-i-Muharak Shdhi, Domon’s Elliot, IV., 43, 44. * Ibid .» and Dow’s Fanshta 

nuoted by Bareilly Settlement lteport. In tho last-named work Har is throughout called Nur. 
» Dow’s FarislUa and Baddyuni, quoted in Mr. Moens’ Report, bee also above, p. 98. 
* Dow, ll, 27. 
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parganah is, however, suflicient excuse for the absence of good communications; 
and as tho Ganges is navigable throughout its "course along the frontier, it 
will be years before more are required. The chief town, Bashta, is but a large 
village of less than 2,000 inhabitants, and there are no other places with any 
pretence to the title of town. Manufactures there are none, and the commerce 
of the parganah is confined to agricultural raw produce. 
^ ropS> The principal crops, and tho proportion in which they are 

sown for the spring and autumn harvests, may be thus displayed : — 


Autumn. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area . 


pug^rcane ... ... 4 

Cotton — 4*99 

Judr for cattle fodder ( chart i ) 2*76 

Coarse rires ... ... I ’8 1 

Fine do, .. ... 1*99 

Coarse autumnal crons (judr, bdjra, 

and fiodon millets, ///, &c.) 35*87 


51 74 

Add land loft, fallow for suga-cane 
crop of following autumn ( pandray 3 50 

55 24 

Land cultivated for autumn harvest 
Ditto spring ditto 


Spring. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area* 


Wheifc ... ... 12*37 

Barley ... ... 12*32 

Gram vetch ... 4’30 

W heat and barley mixed (gnj i) 11*23. 

Vegetables ... *55 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 
mustard, peas, &c.) 3* 

43*96. 

Add land left fallow for crops 
of following spring ( bdhan ) *80 


44*76. 

... ... 65*24 

... ... 44*76 ^ 


Total ... 100*00 


Of the cultivated area 14 per cent, is manured ; but of the land capable of bear- 
ing a paying crop at both harvests of the year no trustworthy statistics exists 
The following table compares the areas of the parganah at. 
tho opening of the past and present revenue settlements:—. 


Settlement areas. 



Una ss t stable area in acres . 

Ansels able area in acres . 

Total 

Settlement. 

Barren 

(including village 
sites). 

Revenue-free 

Total, 

| Culturable 
( fallow (inclur 
ding groves) 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

area 
in acres* 

Formerfsnrvey 
of 1836,) 
PreBcnt(8urvey 
of 1866-66) 

11,824 

2,112 

13,936 

i 

25,663 

25,984 

61,647 

66,483. 

6,2)4 

1,670 

7,874 

20.898 

38,101 

58,999 


Difference .. 

—5,620 

—442 

—6,062 

—4,666 

+ 12,117 

+ 7,462 

+ V«M> 


The difference in total area is partly due to fluvial action and partly per* 
haps totno greater accuracy of the later settlement survey. It is true that thfo 
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his chiefs around him, ho mado before them a will which showed a large 
trust in their fidelity. His third son Sad-ulIAh was to be his successor until, if 
ever, his elder sons returned. Rahmat Khan was to be protector or regent 
(Hdfiz), and Dundi Khan commander-in-chief. With them in the general admin- 
istration wore to be associated NiAmat and SilAbat, the brothers of Dundi. 
Fateh KhAn was to be steward ( khdnsdmdn ), with the special care of his three 
younger sons ; while SardAr KhAn was appointed paymaster of the troops. 
These chiefs were enjoined to consult together when any common danger 
required their concerted action. Each was to bring his quota of troops to 
meet the common foe and to pay his allotted share of the common expenses, 
and all were s^orn on the Kuran to bo faithful to the interests of Ah a 

children. . 

The dyin<r chief’s last measure was to pay off the arrears due to his troops. 

His death makes and advance them 25 lAkhs of rupees. In return was 
Rahmat regeut, 17 49. exacted from each soldier a written promise ot loyalty to 
Ali’s sons. Having completed these arrangements Ali was carried to court, 
and held a last levee. He again explained the enactments of his will, and 
expired, entreating the assembled officers to protect his children (1749). Thus- 
died at the early age of 50 one of tlio greatest though least scrupulous of self- 
made men. Ho was buried at Aonla in a handsome tomb, which as yet shows 
no signs of decay. 

In Ali Muhammad’s death Safdar Jang found what he thought a safe 
Safdar Jang’s ma- opportunity for renewed aggression. Ho had long sighed 
equations. to add Rohilkhand to Oudli and make the Ganges tho 

south-western frontier of his realm. But tho new lord-protector of tho 
Rohilla commonwealth was more than equal to tho occasion. ^ How easily he 
defeated Safdar’s first cat’s-paw, Kutb-nd-din, and his second Kaim KhAn, has 
been shown in tho Bijnor and BudAun notices respectively (1750). 1 Rahmat’s 
next exploit was the reduction of the TarAi country east of Pilibhit. Marching 
in person to that town, ho despatched Shaikh Kabir to annex parganas Piiran- 
pur and Sabna. This operation was oasily accomplished, and, crossing tho 
SArda, Kabir carried the war into Safdar’s country, seizing Khairagarh of 
Oudh. Rahmat returned to Aonla. 

Here he found fresh complications awaiting him. Hard pressed by both 
He brings the Rohilla and Bangash PathAns, Safdar had enlisted tha 
hifkhend. 8 iUt ° B °* Mariettas against tho latter. Tho Bangash chief applied 
to Aonla for assistance, which, though withheld by Rahmat and Dundi, was 
granted by Sad-ullah and Fateh Khan. Tho Mariettas thereon, as already 

>Pp, 349, IC8. 
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Survey makes the total area 181 acres lesB than does the revenue survey of 
186SM59, but in the interval between the former and the latter there had been 
some alluvial increment What has been already written of the reclamation of 
swamp in the khddir tract will have prepared the reader for the large increase 
of cultivation shown by the above table. 

The current settlement of land-revenue was effected bj' Messrs. Carpenter 
The current settle- anc ^ Markham. The parganah was not divided into circles 
ment * of assessment. It had indeed been proposed to create two 

such circles, the kluklir and the hangar : but khddir and bdnyar were found 
to be so intricately intermixed that the idea was abandoned. 

Rent- rates. 

The rent-rates assumed as a basis for the calculation of 
the gross rental were for the various soils as follows : — 

Rs. a p, 

Manured soils ••• ... ... ... 6 10 uer acre. 


Manured soils 

Siwai 

Mattiy&r 

Bhdr-siwii 

Bhur 

General 


6 l o per acre. 
2 10 o 
2 to 0 
1 li 6 
18 6 


The nature of the soils here mentioned has been explained as well in 
part \ of this notice as in preceding parganah articles. 

The application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a rental 
of Bs. 96,840 according to general, and Bs. 96,756 accord- 

^ ssesamcnw 

ing to soil rates. And half the rental being demanded as 
revenue, the demand would have been Bs. 48,420 or Bs. 48,378, according as 
it were deduced from the former or the latter sum. But as elsewhere in this 
district, the sanctioned rent-rates were found during the careful process of 
assessment to be insufficient. The general rate was exceeded by 6*5 percent, 
Demand with resu ^ ra ^ n n the revenue ultimately assessed 

to Bs. 51,545, or Bs. 56,866-8-0, including cesses. The |oJ- 
lowing table compares the incidence of the old and new assessments: — 

I Incidrnck pkr acre _ , , , 

I Total demand 


Demand. 


Incidence pkr acre 


Settlement. 


Former 

Present 

Increase 



On assessable area. 

On cultivated area . 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

— 

Final. 


Rs. a. p 
l 8 10 



Total demand 
{excluding cases). 


Rs. lis. 

40,591 40 , 43 * 

.. 61,546 
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described, crossed the Ganges and defeated the two latter chiefs in Budaun. 1 
The defeated Rohillas fled to Aonla, and left it in company with all their 
colleagues, including Rah mat himself. Safdar Jang occupied the evacuated 
city, and began to prepare boats for the passage of tho Ramganga ^1751). 

The Rohillas hurried northwards to the foot of the hills ; but the exact 
spot where they stood ot bay is disputed by the two principal authorities. 
Hamilton says that it was Laldliang, on the Garhwal hills just outside Bijnor; 
Mustajab Khdn asserts that his grandfather, after defeating Safdar Jang 
near Aonla, retreated to Chilkia. 

The improbabilities of the latter’s story are however very great, and the 
version of the former is to be preferred. In either case the details of tho 
lingering siege by Safdar Jang and the Marhattas aro the same. They have 
been given in tho Bijnor notice and it will suffice to repeat that when a 
second Abdali inroad occasioned his return to court, Safdar Jang was fain to 
patch up a peace (1752). Before he returned towards Lucknow, accompanied 
by his late adversary Rahmat, he had receivod from the latter bonds for an 
indemnity of Rs. 50,00,000 and for a yearly tribute of Rs. 5,00,000. Handed 
over to the Marhattas, these bonds formed tho groundwork for their later 
claims on Rohilkhand. On taking leave of Safdar near Lucknow, Rahmat 
was presented with a charter confirming him and his descendants in the 
possession of Puranpur-Sabna. 

The Abdali left India without approaching Delili. But his friendly 

Partition of Ro- interest in Ali Muhammad had not expired with that chiefs 
^lf^Muhammad^a death, and ho now sent Abdullah and Faizullah back to 
80ns « Aonla, with a request that the provisions of their father’s 

will should be observed. Rahmat and his colleagues consented ; but, unwilling 
to deprive themselves of all authority, they devised an execution of the will 
such as they knew would embroil Ali’s sons and restore tho power to their 
own hands. The State was divided into three parts, each part being consigned 
to the joint government of two brothers. Aonla fell to Abdull&h the eldest, 
and Murtaza the youngest son of Ali ; Bareilly to Faizullah the second, and 
Muhammad Yar the fourth ; and Moradabad to the two remaining sons. Tho 
success, or rather ill-success, of this arrangement was proved more rapidly than 
even the guardians themselves could have hoped. Tho partisans of Abdull&h 
and Murtaza were artfully stirred up to fight in the streets of Aonla, and that 
city was plundered. Abdullah accused Rahmat of favouring his brother, whilo 
Rahmat retorted by accusing Abdullah of an intent to murder himself. On 

1 P. 109. Not at Isl&mnagar in Aonla, as stated by the settlement report, but at iBlfimnagar, 
the capital of the parganah so named in Budaun. This was on the direct road from Ramghat, 
where the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, to Bisauli and Aonla. 360, 
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Amongst the revenue-paying or proprietary classes Jfits and Sayyids are 
numerically strongest, while Juts and Sanfs preponderate 
amongst the teuantry. The following table will, however, 


Proprietary classes. 


show* how f in 1874 landholders and tenants were distributed amongst 

the vari- 

ous classes 

: — 







Landholders . 



Tenants. 



Jats 


... $S'J 

Jnts 


««• 

1,0.' 0 

Sayyids 


... 245 

Sam's 


Ml 

687 

Shaikhs 


... 12.3 

Gujars ... 

• M 


600 

Rajputs 


... 118 

lirahmans 

»•« 


387 

Mahajans 


63 

JhnjhiU ... 


##| 

86$ 

Brahmans 


43 

hajputs ... 

t|i 

• •• 

349 

Pathans 


... 27 

A Mrs ... 



124 

K&y&Bths 


23 

Hanjaras 


§Bi 

46 

Gujars 


... 21 

ShaikhB 

• II 


31 

Others 

••• «f« 

... 33 

Pal Mans ... 

••• 

••ft 

28 




Sayyids 

Ml 

*11 

15 




Julahas 


IM 

10 




Others 

... 


1,468 


Total 

... 1,029 


Total 

... 

4,940 


Of the land assessed at the outset of the present settlement, 15 per cent, was 
cultivated by the proprietors themselves and the remainder by their tenants, 
who were chiefly tenant s-at-will. The sum paid by cultivators to landlords 
as rent and cesses is estimated by the census of 1872 at Rs. 70,403. 

For this parganah no statistics of alienations during the currency 
of the last settlement exist. It may be mentioned, 
Alienations. however, that of the 7,244 acres confiscated for rebellion 

in 1858, 4,000 were granted as rewards to loyal subjects and the remainder 
auctioned. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah IMshta contained 117 in- 
habited villages, of which G1 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Populflti . tants ; 48 had between 200 and 500 ; 6 had between 500 

and 1,000; and 2 had between 1 ,000 and 2,000. The total population in 1872 
numbered 28,188 souls (12,760 females), giving 274 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there wore 22,262 Hindus, of whom 9,974 were 
females; 5,912 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,781 were females ; and 14 Chris- 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 1,283 JBr&bmans, of whom 565 were females; 1,136 R&jptits, 
including 533 females; 400 Baniy&s (176 females) ; whilst the great mass of 
the population is comprised in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 19,443 souls, of whom 8,700 are females. The principal 
Brdhman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (846) and Sanadh. 
The chief R&jput clans are the Chauh&n, Ghoghi, and R&thor. The Baniyfis 
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this latter pretence Abdulldh was banished across the Ganges ; but the indigna- 
tion of his father’s old retainers was strong, and he was recalled. These disturb- 
ances were nevertheless pleaded as excuse for a fresh partition of the country. 
Sadulldh, with a pension of eight lakhs, was made the nominal head of the State. 
Abdulldh obtained a fief in Budauu. 1 On Faizulluh was bestowed most of Rdm- 
pur and the Chdchait domain in this district. Murtaza left the country in 
disgust. Muhammad Yar had quitted Rohilkhaml with Abdullah, and was pro- 
bably absent at the time of distribution, for he is not mentioned as obtaining 
any share. All’s remaining son, Allah Yar, died almost immediately afterwards 

of consumption (1754). , 

But the lion’s share of course fell to the guardians themselves. Kahmat 
obtained almost the wholo of Bareilly, besides portions of 
otter districts. Dtndi Khan’s large domain included no 
blishcd, 1 754. portion of this district; but parganah Aonla tell to the 

share of Sarddr Khftn. Rahmat at once proceeded to make himself at home 
in Bareilly. One wife and his eldest son, Indyat, were provided with apart- 
ments in the fort at Bareilly itself. The remaining ladies of his household 
were sent to Pilibhit, whore he built a seraglio ( mahalsardi ), a hall of audience 
(diwdn-i-dm), and a council-chamber {diwdn-i-khds). He changed the name o 
that town to Hdfizfibad. It was in the same year (1754) that the disgraced 
Safdar solicited Rdhmat’s assistance against the omperor. Rahmat at once 
complied by leading 40,000 Rohillas across the Ganges. But at Hdpur lie was 
turned back by an imperial order bidding him, if his promise forbade him to 
fight under his sovereign’s standard, to return to Rohilkhand. Safdar shortly 
afterwards died (1754), being succeeded by liis son Shuja-ud-daula, the future 
master of Rohilkhand. In the following year Rahmat founded Hafizganj as a 
sort of half-way house between Bareilly and Pilibhit. 

A third Abdali invasion of India, in 1757, was followed by a Marhatta in- 
vasion of Bij nor two years later. On this occasion the 
His prosperity. quarrel was w ith the chief Najib-ud-daula, a who had 

always been more or less independent of the Aonla confederacy ; but the dan- 
ger being a common one, both Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula lent their aid. 
The operations of the campaign have elsewhere been described once for till 
(1759). 3 Just before it opened Bareilly was visited by the refugee prince 
Ali Gauhar, aftorwards the emperor Shdh Alam. On Ahmad Abd&li’s 
fourth invasion he was joined by the Rohillas under Indyat and Ddndi 
Khdn. 4 At the battle of Panipat they formed the right wing of the Durani 

1 Parganahs Ujhani and Sahaswan ; supra, p. 110. * Supra pp. 3:C-S5J. * Ibid, 

J ilahmat was in mourning for his mother, and ill. 
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belong to the Agarw£l, R&ja-ki-Biradari, and Gindauriya subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongstt.be other castes are the Mali (1,113), Cham&r (6,201), 
Gfijar (2,066) Sard (4,591), and Jat (3,814). Besides these, the following 
wastes comprising less than one thousand membors are found in this parganah 
Taga, Barhai, Kah'r, Hajjam, Julaha, Khakrob, Sonar, Gadariya, Kumlidr, 
Kayasth, Alrir, Jogi, Kali'll, and Nat. Those Musahnans who aro not distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (143), Sayyids (2(57), Mughals (20), and Pathuns (164), 
are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 62 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 690 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 253 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,808 in agricultural operations; 1,100 in "industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral and animal. There were 1,319 persons returned as labourers and 
199 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 702 as landholders, 16,096 as cultivators, 
and 11,390 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 194 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 75,424 
souls. 

It is needless hero to repeat such facts in the general history of the par- 
ganah as have been already told in that of the district ; but 
changes in its constitution are a fitting subject for detail. 
In 1596 parganah Azampur, to which the modern Bashta closely corresponds, 
was a mahul of the Sambhal government and Dehli province. It contained 
55,467 bighas (34,666 J acres'*, yielded a revenue of 23,89,478 ctdms (Rs. 59 , 7 ^ 7 ), 
and was possessed chiefly by Tagas. At another period of Akbar’s reign it "was 
the fief of the rebellious Mirzfts. Blit Azampur was not the only old factor 
of new Btishta, which contains portions also of the Akbari mabdl of Gandaur. 
And the present parganah used even in British times to be styled both Azam- 
pur B&shfca and Gandaur Bashta. Some part of the ancient Azampur, includ- 
ing the village of Azampur itself, have been transferred from this parganah to 
Moradabad. But Bashta still coincides substantially with its representative of 
the sixteenth century. 
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army, but distinguished themselves little, being turned at the first onset by 
Ibrfihim Gardi Kh&n (1761), 1 Before leaving India, the victorious Ahmad 
appointed Babmat his plenipotentiary (i vaMLi-mutlak ) at Delhi, bestowed Et&wa 
as a recompense on him and Dundi, and other districts on their fellow chiefs. 
But these grants were rather permissions to conquer than solid rewards. 
In£yat was sent to subdue Et&wa, and, after great resistance from the Marhatta 
and other loeal barons, succeeded in doing so. About this time there fell a griev- 
ous famine on Rajputdna. Many rofugee3 from that country emigrated into 
Rohilkhand, and some left descendants, who, under the name of Mdrw&ris and 
Mew&tis, are still to be found there. Rahmat employed the newcomers for two 
years in raising a mud wall round Pilibhit (1762-63). 

The year 1764 was marked by several important events affecting the 
Rohillas. Sadulltih Khan died of consumption or of drink. 2 
His tomb may be seen on the same plinth as that of 
his father Ali at Aonla ; and the remains of a new fort which he constructed at 
Atarchondi are still visible. A tremendous conflagration burnt half the town of 
Bareilly and killed 1,500 inhabitants. While new buildings were again rising, 
many of the largest houses were destroyed by an earthquako. Groat fissures 
opened in the earth, reservoirs were left empty, and water was thrown up in 
places which before were dry. The shock was felt with equal severity through- 
out the province of Oudh, and for violence and duration is said to have been 
exceeded by none on record since that of 1506. In&yat, who had just returned 
with his father from a fresh and victorious expedition against Etawa (1763), was 
despatched from Bareilly with 6,000 men to assist Shuja-ud-daula against the 
English. He was present at the battle of Patna in May, but returned to Bareilly 
without waiting to be defeated at Baksar in October. His father had meanwhile 
shown the vice not of retiring too early, but of arriving too late. The Sikh 
irruption of Bijnor, 3 against which Rahmat had gone to assist Najib-ud-daula, 


was over before he came. 

After the victory at Baksar the English advanced on Allahabad, and Shu- 
ja-ud-daula once more sought Rohilla aid. Despatching his family and treasure 
to Bareilly, he himself followed to urge his suit in person. At first reluctant, 
tlahmat afterwards joined him with 3,000 men, and the two were defeated to- 
gether at Kora by General Carnac (May, 1765). 4 Peace was struck with the Eng- 
lish in August, and Shuja-ud-daula’s family returned from Bareilly to Lucknow 
under the care of Ikhtiyar Kh&n, prefect ( dmil ) of Karor. For the next five 

1 Elphinstone’s History, Bk. XII., chap. 4. 2 The former is Hamilton’s, the latter 

Mustajab Khan’s diagnosia of his disease. * Supra , p. 352. 4 Mustajab Khan, 

while admitting that his grandfather crossed over into the Duab with Shuja -ud-daula, asserts 
that the former ultimately refused his aid. This statement is simply made to conceal the fact 
of Rahmat’s defeat. See Hamilton, 156, and Mill. 
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Bijnor or Bijuaur, the capital, but not the cliief town of, the dlstiiot so 
named, lies in north latitude 29° 22 ' 36/ and east longitude 78° 10 32/ 55 miles 
from Bareilly. Its site has an area of 179 acres with a population of 72 to the 
acre. It contained in 1853 11,745, and in 1865 as many as 12,566 inhabitants. 
According to the last census (1872) the population amounted to 12,885 persons, 
of whom 6,389 wore Hindus (2,820 females), 6,439 Musalmans (3,004 females), 
and 37 members of the Christian and other religious. Distributing the popula- 
tion among the rural and urban classes, the returns show 409 landowners, 1,508 
cultivators, and 10,948 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,282, of which 658 were occu- 
pied by Musalmans. The number of houses during the same year was 2,603, of 
which 361 were built with skilled labour, and of these 30 were occupied by 
Musalmans. Of the 2,242 mud huts in the town 1,360 were owned by Musal- 
m£ns. Taking the male adult population (not less than 15 years of age), the 
following occupations were pursued by more than 40 males : — Barbers 142, 
blanket-weavers 69, carpenters 51, cultivators 585, hukka-makers 56, 
labourers 538, landowners 149, money-lenders 45, pandits 75, pedlars 113, 
parohits (family priests) 89, servants 1,42 2, singers and musicians 124, sweepers 
43, tailors 364, weavers 187, and wine-sellers 41. 

Bijnor stands on slightly undulating ground about three miles from the left 
bank of the Ganges, whose rich plain it overlooks. It 
is a neat but unpretending little country town, with 
more than the usual sprinkling of brick-work houses. Through its centre 
runs a broad main road, metalled and flanked with saucer drains. This, the 
principal place of business, is named after the magistrate who designed it, 
Palmerganj . Many of the lessor thoroughfares are paved either with small 
bricks set on edge, or thick hexagonal bricks, set in lime. Nine high ways, 
three of each class, radiate from the town into the surrounding country. 
These lead respectively to Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, and Nagina (1st class); 
Kiratpur, Nihtaur, and Nurpur (2nd class) ; and Dar&nagar, Mandfcwar, 
and Ujalighat 3rd class. In material signs of commercial prosperity, such 
as temples and tanks of brick or stone, Bijnor is somewhat wanting. A 
few mosques and temples are scattered about the town and its suburbs, 
but none possess sufficient architectural merit to justify mention. A few 
earthen tanks, too, there are, which have figured from time to time in the 
reports of the Sanitary Commissioner. To four chahs or wells named 

respectively Slnrin, Kham, Pattharwfila, and Haj- 
jarndn, local tradition assigns an age of about 250 
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years the Rohillas were at peace. Ia 1769, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of his officers, Ralimat abolished all duties on merchandize throughout his 
dominions. He now replaced the mud wall at Pilibhit with one of brick, two miles 
and a half in circumference, and built also a strong mud fort at Jalalabad. 1 
At the end of the year he visited the emperor Shah Alam at Kora ; and on his 
return built a splendid mosquo at Pilibhit, in imitation of the Jdmi Masjid at 
Dehli. 


In the light of the disasters which followed, such acts of prosperity seem 
Pccline of the Rohilla an irony. With 1770 began a series of misfortunes 

power, 1770. which in less than five years extinguished the Rohilla 

power. A force of 15,000 men which Rahmat led to assist the Nawdb of 
Farukhabad against the Marhattas was mutinous and discontented, and 
after several defeats the Rohillas found themselves forced to cedo Eta- 
wa and other Duab territory to the victors. In tho same year died two 
great pillars of tho State, Najib-ud-daula and Dundi Kh&n ; while in 
that following (1771) the Bijnor domains of tho former’s son, Z&bita, 
Etfiwa u surren- were again invaded by tho Marhattas. The causes of the 

dered to the Msi hat- raid and its success have been detailed above. 2 Faiz-ul- 
tas. Deaths of Dundi # * * U1 

Khan and Najib-ud- lah and Shaikh Kabi'r had marched into Bijnor to dissuade 

daula " Zabita from provoking an invasion ; but wliou the Marhat- 

tas crossed the Ganges, both retreated hastily to Bareilly. 


Here all was consternation. Wostern Rohilkhand was occupied by tho 

Marhattas’ inva- fo ° that had chastised tho Rohillas last year; and Rahmat 
Sion of Kohilkhand, was absent on a visit of condolence at Farukhabad. On his 
return he found that Sardar Khan, the sons of Dundi, and 
other chiefs, had already fled to Pilibhit. Tho panic seems to have affected 
Rahmat also, who was now an old man. Leaving Inayat to defend Pilibhit, he 
retreated with most of his chiefs into the Tarai forests. 3 The alarm was alto- 
gether unnecessary, as the Marhattas did not enter this district. Inayat and Zdbita 
were both sent to enlist Shuja-ud-daula’s assistance. The Oudh ruler declined, 
however, to interfere unless Rahmat came in person to beg his interference. 
In other words, he wanted timo to consider the question whether he should net 
buy off tho Marhattas, and himself seize the coveted plains of lvohilkhand. But 
the commander of his English contingent, Sir Robert Barker, persuaded him 
to help tho Rohillas ; and Captain Harpor was sent to fetch Rahmat. The 

afat‘al K debt 8 to n thc ne K otia( ' lons which followed will bo found in the pages of 
Naw&b Vazir, 177a. Mill. 1 The result was a final treaty, which for greater 
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years. The town is divided into the following muhallat, ». e., wards or 
quarters 


Name of muhalfa. 

Cbaudharfan 

Jat&n or Kunwar Balgovind 


Origin or transla tion of name , 

The squires’ quarter. • 

Residence of the Jats and of Bfilgovind, who 
was perhaps their principal worthy. 
Kazip&ra ... Judge’s plot. 

Ach&rj&n ... Mahibrahmana’ quarter (see page 286). The 

Mahabr&hmans are the only r sidents. 

Bullerganj ... Buller’s market, so named after Mr. Collector 

Buller. 

Rangar£n Pervert’s ward. The Rangars are descended 

from H&jpfits, A Mrs, and other Hindus who 
adopted the Muslim faith and became 

Shaikhs 

Chfih Shinn ... Contains the Chah Shirln or u sweet well” just 

mentioned. 

Pfizar Sharoba ... Saturday market. 

Br&hman&n ... Brahmans’ quarter. 

Khatrifin ... Khatria’ ditto. 

MirdhagSn ... Land-surveyors’ ditto. The Mirdha, wbo calls 

himself a Shaikh, no longer confines liis 
pursuits to the measurement of land. 

The principal public buildings are the office and courts ( hxchahri ) of the 
magistrate-collector, erected in 1849 and enlarged in 
Public buildings. 1 877 ; a well-built brick jail, whose barracks stand 

on the radii of a circle ; the district zila school and boarding-house ; the 
central sadr dispensary, a well ventilated brick-work structure standing in 
a walled enclosure ; a police station of the 1st class ; an inn (sardi) for natives, 
consisting of a quadrangle surrounded by tiled huts ; and the central post- 
office of the district. 


Civil station. 


The great size and spread of some lanad ] trees beside the magistrate’s 
office deserve to be noticed. Here and there the town 
is fringed by handsome groves of other trees ; and this 
is more especially the case on its northern side, where lies the civil station. 
That station contains of course few houses, but most of them are surrounded 
by fair gardens. The station cemetery, with its thatched and whitewashed 
lodge, its weeping willows and its flowers, is described as one of the most 
picturesque spots in 'the neighbourhood. As troops were never quartered 
permanently at Bijnor, there is no cantonment. 

To the civil station and public offices Bijnor owes its pre-eminence in 
the district. Greatly behind Nagina and Najibabad 
in population, it must probably yield to both in manu- 
factures and commerce also. Its only remarkable manufactures are the pocket- 
knives prepared by a cutler in the north-eastern suburb of Bukh&ra, and the 
cotton threads worn like the ribbon of an order by Hindus claiming descent 
from “ twice-born” castes. The pocket-knives, made only to order, cost a half- 


Trade and manufactures. 
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validity was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, June 15th, 1772. Shuja- 
ud-daula undertook, “either by peace or war,” to drive the Marhattas 
out of Rohilkhand ; and to do so again, if they effected fresh invasion 
next winter. In return Rahmat promised to pay Shuja-ud-daula, within a 
little over three years, forty lakhs of rupees. The Marhattas shortly 
afterwards withdrew, and the Rohillas emerged from their forest fastness. 
Disease had thinned their ranks almost as effectually as war could have done. 
They are said to have lost 8,000 men of fever contracted in entrenchments. 

Amongst these was the venerable Sardar Khan, who di6d immediately 
Death of Sardar after his return to Aonla, at the age of near 100 years. He 
K ban. was a man of sanctity as well as valour, and had been 

one of the earliest and strongest contributors towards the foundation of Rohilla 
power. His tomb still exists at Aonla. The breath* was no sooner out of his 
body than his two sons began quarrelling as to the division of their patrimony. 
The insurrection and defeat of the younger have been described above. 1 The 
next of the revolts which preluded the disruption of the State was more seri- 
Rebeliion of the ous, being that of Rahmat’s own son, Indyat. Ever since 
heirapparent, Inayat. cess i 011 0 f Etawa to the Marhattas without his consent, 
Indyat had been discontented and sullen. Under the pretence that his forces 
had been weakened by the recent mortality, be raised .3,000 men, and with them 
took possession of Bareilly. His father ordered him to desist from further 
levies, and the order was obeyed. Rahmat visited Bareilly, and was reassured 
by w r hat he saw there. But he had no sooner departed to Pilibhit than In&yat’s 
levies continued as before. Rahmat re-advanced on Bareilly, and encamped for 
four days on the banks of the Nakatia. But here died one who was at once 
Rahmat’s ablest officer and the only man who could have patched up the quarrel. 
With the death of Shaikh Kabfr Indyat lost all hope of reconciliation. Ho 
barricaded the streets of Bareilly and shut himself up in the fort. Rahmat sent 
his guns to the west of that stronghold, and ordered it to be battered to tho 
ground. But Inayat had seized the families of his father’s officers resid- 
ing in the town, and placed those families along the wall, opposite tho 
guns. Rahmat countermanded the order for bombardment, and had recourse 
to stratagem. 

He w r rote an order assuring his son of his forgiveness, and conferring on him 

. the parganahs of Faridpur and Salimpur. 2 Inayat seems 

Its suppression. 1 ° 1 r J 

at first to have suspected treachery, but he afterwards 
arrived at the conclusion that he had really gained a victory Sver his father, 
and marched out to take possession of his new domains. He advanced towards 
1 HI. 2 Salimpur is in Budaun. Supra pp, 203-11. 
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Salimpur, crossing the Rfimganga at Kiara, in Karor, while his father followed 
by another route, crossing at Sardarnagar in Balia. Ill's forces were on the 
fifth day of March overtaken at Kukri, a village beside the Andharia, on the 
extreme southern frontier of Balia. Inayat repulsed the first attack, under 
the paymaster Ahmad, with considerable slaughter. But when Rahmat arrived 
with the artillery, affairs took a different turn. The rebels were soon forced 
to beg for quarter, and next morning Inayat surrendered to his father. Itahmat 
seems at first to have taunted him, saying that he might still fight the quarrel 
out if he pleased ; and afterwards ordered him into confinement. A few days 
later he was banished without provision. After remaining a year at Faiza- 
bad in great want, be returned to Bareilly. Rahraat still refused to support 
him, and he died shortly afterwards in an obscure village near the 
city, at the early age of 31. Thus was fulfilled the prayer which his 
vindictive father was more than once during his rebellion heard to utter:— 

“ Cause the cup of his life, O God ! to overflow whilst ho be yet in his 
youth.” 

The next danger was a Marhatta invasion of Budaun and Moradabad 

A fresh Marhatta in- (November, 1772). This was repulsed according to 

repiM sed^ hy °the £ jfawfib troat y ^ Shuja-ud-daula and his British allies. The 

Vazir aud his English campaign forms no part of the history of this district, 
allies, 1773. , , . * * 

and has been described elsewhere. 1 The death, shortly 

after its completion, of the steward Fateh Khan left Rahmat the sole 
survivor of those to whom Ali Muhammad had entrusted his children. Tho 
defunct chief was buried in a graceful tomb, which may still bo seen at 
Aonla. Tho quarrel between his sons Aztm and Irshid6d Ahmad haa 
found its place in the Budaun notice. 2 The discomfited Azira took rofum> at 
Pilibhit (1773). 

These repeated dissensions between the Rohilla chiefs loft them little 
prepared to resist external attack. Even the central authority of Rahmat him- 
self' was disregarded, and ho was unablo to collect tho treaty indemnity for 
which Shuja-ud-daula’s demand had been lately becoming so loud. Ho would • 
have perhaps found less difficulty had he beon trustod moro; but it was justly 
feared that his avarice and treachery might turn to hi$ own uses any money so 
collected. On the death of Fateh he had seized somo of his lands and repudi- 
ated a debt of two lakhs long owing to that chief. He had taken two lakhs 
more from the paymaster Ahmad, ostensibly for the formerly defraude'd Mu- 
hammad Ykr, but really for himself. Similar requisitions had been made on 
sons of Dfindi Kh£n. The pension which since Sadullah’s death had been 

1 Sttpra pp. 111-18. 2 P. H3. 
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irregularly paid to his widow was now completely stopped, and her outcries 
were at length silenced by *a bond which was of course waste-paper. 

His repeated demands fof payment of the indemnity being disregarded, 
Shuja-ud-daula in- Shuja-ud-daula resolved on the invasion and annexation 
vades Rohilkhand. 0 f Rohilkhand (December, 1773). It has been already shown 
how he enlisted the assistance of the English, and of important chiefs amongst 
the Rohillas themselves 1 . The interference of Warren Hastings in this quarrel 
was fiercely criticised some tvvelvo years later. Ho was taxed by Burke with 
the extirpation of “ the bravest, most honourable, and generous nation upon 
earth.” But his conduct is justified by the fact that a House of Commons, too 
willing to impeach him on other charges, refused to impeach him on this. 

The invasion had been prefaced by several warnings, but found the 
Rohillas as unprepared as had been that of the Marhattas a year before. 
Early in 1774, Shuja-ud-daula and Colonel Champion advanced to the 
Oudh frontier of Rohilkhand, and thenco sent, as a formal ultimatum, a 
final demand for the unpaid indemnity. Rahmat at once proceeded from 
Pilibhit 3 to Aonla, where he set up his standard. That standard was joined by 
R£j put yeomen and Bangash Pathans from the Duab; but several notable 
chiefs of the Rohillas themselves were conspicuously absent. Faizullah and 
the prime minister, Pahar Singh, counselled conciliation in vain. Finding that 
the invasion would be made through Shahjahanpur, and not, as at first threatened, 
through Budaun, Rahmat marched from Aonla to Tauda, 3 and from Tanda 
to Faridpur, crossing the Ramgauga at Kiyara. Meanwhile Shuja-ud-daula 
and the British force had advanced to Tilhar in Shahjahanpur. Marching 
from Faridpur and Tilhar respectively, the two armies mot at Mir&npur Katra 
in Shahjahanpur, just outside this district (23rd April, 1774). Rahmat, who 
had for two days been in apprehension of measures which should cut off his 
communications with Aonla and Bareilly, had made a change in his position, 
intending to retire to the latter. But he was drawn out into action by Colonel 
Champion’s feint of advancing on Pilibhit, where his family had been left. 
The battle that followed will bo described in the Shahjahanpur notice. It will 
suffice here to say that Rahmat’s army was utterly routed, 
Oeath and an d that he himself was slain. 


Thus fell the great lord-protector of what may be called the Rohilla com* 
# monwealth. ‘'Of his personal bravery” writes Mr. Whifceway, 

Character of Raunat. can UQ q Ues tion ; but his prudence and caution 

often neutralized his more generous qualities, and at some crises of his life, as 


1 Supra p. 1 13. 2 Hamilton. The Gul-i-Uahmat says he started from Bareilly, 

* Tin da is a village somewhat over fire miles south-south-west of Aonla, in the same pargana. 
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in 1751, almost paralyzed bis action. The leading characteristic of his mind 
was perhaps avarice; and with it he combined an insincerity that gave him 
a facility in making promises which relieved him from a temporary difficulty, 
but which he never intended to fulfil. It was in the end a combination of 
these qualities which brought him to his ruin. He was a stickler for religious 
observances, and many of his tenets were those which at this day are hold to 
be distinctive of the Wahabi sect. His biographer relates with a laborious 
minuteness the rigour of his fasts and the strictness of his ritual. Blit what* 
ever may have been the outward munificence to the widow, the blind, and 
the orphan, he had very little of the real charity of religion ; and his hard 
unforgiving treatment of his son Inayat Khan will for ever remain a blot on 
his memory. With all this he was a fairly successful governor ; and that 
avarice which afterwards helped to ruin him made him for. a time a good ruler 
of men. The abolition of transit duties by Hafiz Rahmafc in 1766 shows that 
he had the rudiments of higher statesmanship.” 


His remains were conveyed to Bareilly, whore they repose in a hand- 
Events imme- some tomb. Ilis defeat was the signal for a general dis- 
tho overthrow 0 f persal of bis followers. Five of his sons escaped to Pilibhit; 
Bohiiu power. while Muhammad Yar, Faizullah, the paymaster Ahmad, 

and the steward Irshidad, retreated to Aonla. The three latter continued their 
flight to Laid hang on tlfo hills just outside Bijnor ; but Muhammad Yar, who 
had accompanied them as far as Bisauli, 1 was turned back to Aonla by reports 
of the troubled state of the country. After the first panic, however, the dispo- 
sition to await events and conciliate the conqueror gained ground. At a meeting 
of citizens, convened at Bareilly by Rahmat’s son Muhammad Zulfikar, who 
had been left in charge of that place, it was resolved to send a deputation to 
Shuja-ud-daula. 2 On the night after the battle, a body of Shuja’s horse took 
possession of the city, and Muhammad Zulfikar seems to have fled to Aonla. 3 
Sad ull ah’s unfortunate widow at once wrote from the latter place to the victor, 
inquiring his intentions with respect to her. He replied assuring her that her 
allowance, nominal under the late government, should be really increased ; 
and bade her keep Aonla quiet by allaying popular apprehensions. She seems to 
have obeyed this order most effectually. On the day succeeding that of the action 
Muhammad Zulfikar and his brother Muhabat, who had fled to Pilibhit, 
made their appearance in Shuja-ud-daula’s camp. They were hospitably received, 
and Muh&bat was next day sent back to Pilibhit with orders to quiet 
the minds of the people. He overtook the African captain who had been sent 

ilnBudaun. 2 Gulistan-i -Rahmat, Muhammad Zulfikar was Rahmat’s seventh son. 

But Hamilton makes him the eldest, and represents him as flying to Bareilly after the battlel 
3 Hamilton. ^ 
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to capture Pilibhit the day after the battle, but was not permitted to enter the 
town before him. A few days later the British force and Shuja-ud-daula himself 
arrived, encamping on the banks of the Deoka. The fort, which contained 
the family of Rahmat, surrendered without resistance, and that family was 
next day removed to Aonla. The Rohilla troops were disarmed and expelled 
trom the town. Muhdbat was next req uired to show whero his father’s treasure 
was concealed, but made the grand reply that his father had no treasure 
except the affection of his subjects. The allied forces then fell back on Bareil- 
ly, which they occupied for some time before removing to Aonla. 

On their return march they were met, at Ifafkganj, by Fatoli-ullah 
the i son of Dundi. But instead of being rewarded for their cold support of 
Rahmat, both he and his brother were afterwards put under arrest. 1 From 
•Aonla Shuja-ud-daula addressed circular letters to all the Rohillas of note who 
had not already submitted, bidding them to remain quietly and fearlessly at 
home About the same time Muhammad Zulfikar was ordered to return la 
Bareilly, with the caution that he must expect no favours from the new crovern- 
ment. The allied forces then marched to Bisauli, whero Muhammad YarXisited 
and was favourably received, by Shuja-ud-daula. Ho afterwards found a refuse 
wit is rother haizullah at Rampur, and received a handsomo pension ; but 
died m the same year (1774). From Bisauli orders wero issuod that a laroo 
.pumber of Rohilla celebrities, including the family of Rahmat and sons of 
Hundi, should be removed to confinement at Allahabad. 

After spending the summer at Bisauli, the English and Bhujfi marched 

against Faizullah and the other chiefs at Laldhang, The blockade which 
followed, and the ultimate surrender of FaizuMl, on terms which gave him 
the Rampur state and other territory, have been described elsewhere. 2 One of 
th» stipulations upon which F.isnlbih’, follower, most urgently insisted was tho 
re dtso of Kahinat s family, and a messenger was sent to recall Mobttat from 
Allahabad. But peace was concluded before his arrival ; and meeting Slniia 
ho was convoyed by that chief to Faisabad. At Faisabad Shoja died, after civ! 
ing his successor, Asaf-ud-dauia, stringent instructions not to release tiro family 
» j’ anuary, 17 5). a These instructions, however, Asafwas compelled 

to d, .obey, a, the release was insisted on by tho British Resident at Lncknow 

UkhtoT f " 1776 »S re » d to a yearly pension of one 

lakh to the families of Bahmat and Dundi, in tho proportion of Bs. 65,000 to 

he former, and B, 35,000 to the latter. The sens of Ddndi joined Faisal. 

! . T r ’ f ° Md ma " y Kol,iIla fro- Bareilly, 
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Pilibhlt and Aonla. The family of Rahmat remained at Lucknow, subsisting 
on the pension procured for them by the British Government. 

By this time Rokilkkand was pacified, and had passed completely under 
The Government the government of the Nawab Vazfr. Shujd had before his 

of {)nalu death appointed his son Saadat Ali governor of Bareilly. 

But Asaf-ud-daula had always been jealous of Sa&dat, suspecting that the Bri- 
tish Government wished to appoint that prince Shuja’s successor. One of his 
first acts, therefore, was to banish Sa&iat to Benares, and to post his own 
father-in-law, Surat Singh, to the Bareilly government. The events of the 
next twelve or fourteen years may be passed over briefly, as they affected this 
district less than the neighbouring state of Rampur. In 1778 the treaty of 
L^ldhang was renewed under British guarantee. In 1780 Warren Hastings 
ordered Faizullah to furnish the Naw&b Vazir with the contingent of 5,000 
men due under that treaty. After some excuses Faizullah offered 3,000 ; but 
the offer was rejected, and meeting Asaf-ud-daula at Ohunar, the Governor- 
General authorized him to resume Faizullah’ s fief. The permission was, how- 
ever, as Hastings himself left on record, merely nominal. It was only intended 
to frighten Faizullah, and Asaf was allowed to take no advantage of it. We 
find accordingly that in 1782 a proposal was made to Faizullah to commuto 
his military service for a scutage or money payment. He was believed to be 
immensely rich, and the demand was for no less than 15 lakhs. This he con- 
sented to pay, but declined to offer another 15 lakhs in order to have his life- 
tenure in the fief made perpetual and hereditary. The interference of the 
English authorities in these negotiations redounds little to their credit, but is 
explained by the fact that the Nawab Vazir owed money to their Government. 1 

In 1788 Lord Cornwallis executed a treaty with the Nawab Vazir, por- 
Transit dues are fitting him to reimpose in Rohilkhand the transit duties 
reimposed, 1788. abolished by Rahmat. Tho chief conditions were as 
follows : — 

I. — No tradors, English or native, to bo free from transit duties. 

II. — Passes (rawana) to bo granted on all goods crossing the border, 
specifying their quantity and value. 

III. — Cloth, silk, metals, and cotton-goods to be liable to a duty of 2£ 
per cent , and salt and raw cotton to one of 5 per cent., each on a fixed value 
of Rs. 6 per maund of Rs. 96 to the ser : everything else was to be charged 
5 per cent. 

IV. — Goods imported in transit and not for sale to pay the pass (rawana) 
duty, but not the looal dues (chungi). 

i The whole question will be found discussed in Mill's History . 
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From theso bald details we pass to tho story of a campaign whose final 

Revolution a t decision, though still affecting Rampur, forms an interest- 
Kampur. 1 iug episode in the history of this district, E'aiz-ull&h died 

in 1794, apparently of tho same disease as his father, Ali Muhammad. He was 
succeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Ali, a man of haughty disposition and 
almost ungovernable temper. Ho in a few days rendered himself so unpo- 
pular,' that one Naju Khan and other chiefs proposed to replace him by 
Faiz-ulhih’s fourth son, Ghulam Muhammad. The bait was too tempting to 
be resisted by Ghulam, who readily entered into the plot. On the 14th 
August tho conspirators marched with about 500 men to the palace of Muham- 
mad Ali. Ho had a blind belief in bis brother’s loyalty, and refused to believe 
even the servant who came breathlessly to announce their approach. Enter- 
ing the council-chamber, they bade Muhammad descend from. the princely 
cushion of which he was unworthy. Ho drew his sword and resisted, but was 
cut down, and carried by friendly arms to the security of his woman-chambers. 
Ghulam at once assumed the vacant cushion. To Naju, as the reward of trea- 
chery he gave his sister in marriage. The privacy of his brother’s seraglio he 
did not venture to invade ; and he obtained possession ot that brother s person 
only by a. solemn oatli not to injure a hair of bis head. The wounded Muham- 
mad was conveyed to tho castle of Dungarpur, and shortly aftorwards shot 
dead in his sleep. Tho now Nawab’s lord paramount, Asaf-ud-daula, was at 
first inclined on receipt of a good bribe to recognize bis accession. But of tins 
the English Resident at L -jokinw 4 altogether refused to hear. The Farukhabad 
brigade under Sir Robert Abercrombie was marched out to depose the usurper. 
Advancing by forced marches from Fatchgarh to the Sankha bridge, seven miles 
north-west of Bareilly, the British general halted to await the arrival of the 
Lucknow contingent. 

But the Lucknow contingent were not destined to share his laurels. 

Qathoriag togother a rabble of about 25,000 men, Ghulam 
ra^or Fateliganj marched on Bareilly to oppose him. The liohillas leached 
West. 3 Mirganj in three days, crossing the Dojora on the 

fourth, and taking up °a position at Bhitaura, barely two miles from the 
British force. An hour before daylight on the 24th October the British 
line was under arms on the west bank of the Sankha. Riding forward to re. 
connoitre, their general found the enemy posted on the plain botween himself 

... i. .hi. revolution will be found in Francklin’s History of the Reign of Shdh 

i A lull account of this tcroiu Rahmat ! Mr. Ohcrry, afterward* murdered 

Alam, 17, appendix ; and in the ^ It should be remembered that without Asaf’s 

by Asaf’s deposed successor at Be es. ic r j g bt to their father’s fief, which was a 

me 9 te n nure l 3 T“cient"flc aecouut of this action will be found in the History of the 

Bengal Artillery, by Major F. W. Stubbs, B. A. (1877), roi. I., chap. «, 
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and the village of Bhitaura, amid patches of jungle which partially concealed 
their hosts. As their front extended beyond his flanks, the reserve was ordered 
up to lengthen the line ; and with the rising sun behind them, the British 
force advanced into action. In coming forward to meet it the enemy took 
advantage of the jungle ; and the native cavalry under Captain Ramsay were 
ordered to charge them out of their dewy thickets. Captain Ramsay advanced ; 
but either mistaking his instructions or becoming confused, 1 lie suddenly 
wheeled by divisions to the left, riding al mj; the front of the British line and 
exposing his flank to the enemy. Of this error the Roliillasat once took advant- 
age. Their cavalry charged under Naju and Bui and Khans, completely routing 
the horse of Captain Ramsay, and driving it back to break through the right , 
of the British liuo and hamper the guns. The latter kept up as well as they 
could a fire of grape, which, without staying the tide of flight or attack, did 
great execution. Naju and Buland Khans were slain. The British centre and 
left stoo l firm, and some of the flying troopers were at length rallied by Lieute- 
nants Gaban and Richardson. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s lino, formed in wedges rather than columns, was 

And defeat of the close at hand. As they came on they scattered, and rushing 
Hfiuipur mumper, Ue- 

tuber, 17JU. forward with sword, spear, and matchlock, disputed* the 

ground gallantly. They even seized the British bayonets with their left hands, 
while plying the sword with their right. But courage without discipline 
was of no avail against courage with it, and they were at length beaten into 
flight. Ghulam had watched the battle from the mound where the monument 
to the 14 British officers killed in the action now stands. 2 He had prema- 
turely, when he saw Captain Ramsay’s discomfiture, ordered his drum to 
be beat for a victory. But the victory which renamed Bhitaura Fateh - 
ganj was an English victory ; and the baffled fratricide spurred off on his 
swiftest horse. Sir Robert Abercrombie pursued the fugitives as far as the 
banks of the Dojora, where he halted a day to bury the dead ; and after- 
wards marched to Mirgatij. The governor of Bareilly, Shambunath, sent 
his retainers to plunder in the wake of the victors. They cut off the heads 
of Naju and Buland, and conveyed them to Asaf-ud-daula, who had by this time 

J Captain Ramsay’s exact motives will never be known, as without waiting for 
inquiry he fled the field and the country. Had flight been his original intention he 
would hardly have led his troopers along the front of the British line. Whether he was 
afterwards discovered in America, as told by Mr. White way, or in the army of Buona* 
parte, as stated (III., 30) by the East India Military Calendar , is uncertain. Thornton 
says that he both fled to the New World and took service under Napoleon. But tradition 
seems unanimous that he was captured by the British in one of their later wars. * For 

a copy of the inscription giving the names of the officers see Gazetteer article on Fatehganj 
West. 
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arrived with his conti ngent at Tlsua. 1 Ho afterwards joined General Abercrom- 
a t Mfrganj, and tho combined forces pursued Ghulam to the foot of the 
hills. Here the usurper surrendered. He was banished to Benares ; and a 
treaty executed with his chiefs in December placed tho infant son of Muham- 
mad Ali in possession of a reduced fief which is now the Rampur state. Tho 
succession afterwards reverted to the descendants of Ghulam, whose great- 
grandson is the present Nawab. 3 The British force returned to Fatehgarb, 
and Asaf-ud-daula to Lucknow. 

Between 1794 and 1798 Nepalese incursions on fbe northern frontier of 
Ne Aitge incur- Rohilkhand kept the Oudh Government in a state of con- 
sions, ^794*98. C gtant anxiety. They at one time captured and held Kilpuri, 
then and for many years afterwards a portion of this district; but were at 
last ejected by forces sent from Bareilly under Atfi Beg and the governor 
Shambhunath. Meanwhile, in 1797, Asaf-ud-daula had died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vazlr Ali, who after a brief reign was in the same year deposed ; and 
Sa&dat Ali, a former governor of Bareilly, ascended tho throne (January, 
1798). Saadat had been tho first of the Nawiib Yazir’s deputies, and was 
himself the last Nawiib Yazir who governed this district. In 1801, as already 
described, Rohilkhand passed into the hands of the British. 3 

The administration of Oudh was by all acoounts a maladministration. Its 
Mr. Tennant’s ne- exactions and tyrannies deprived the district of its former 
mTsgovernme e nt° Udh prosperity and threw large tracts of land out of cultivation. 
The inhabitants sought, in Rampur or the Tan'ti, an asylum from the vexations 
of almost irresponsible prefects. The general appearance of the country dur- 
ing this regime is well described by an English clergyman, who in 1799 accom- 
panied a British force on its march from tho Dumb to Lucknow. His route lay 
through Chandausi (of Moradabad), Bisauli (of Budaun), Aonla, Ahganj? 


Bareilly, and Faridpur. 

Bareilly, ” writes Mr. Tennant," “ is a large town, capital of Rohilkhand. This flue 
country we have passed through has within the last 40 years become a vast desert. Intensive 
waste, everywhere meet the eye which were lately in cultivation, but which are now covered 
with long grass, which in the hot season becomes so parched as to be easily combustible. Such 
sn extent of desolate and rich fields is nowhere to be met with but in Rohilkhand : amidst the> 
present solitude and gloom of this province, you see evident traces of its former eultivatien. 
The clods left by the plough are not yet melted down so as to assimilate with the surface : nor 
is the grass of that extraordinarily coarse and reedy species which rises upon fields in their pri- 
meval wildnes., or that have been long ant of tilth. Avery little effort would again bring it 

back toils productive state were there inhabitants to cultivate the soil. But, from the quantity 

1N.0U and Bulnnd were afterward, buried on the asme moond a. the BriU.h officer, l%***%) KaUb 

V/W. and super**.! observer” Of *r 

Henry Elliot. 
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of land under crops, the population of Rohilkhand must be very small. The wild animals are 
in danger of devouring the people and their subsistence. You here scarcely ever see a barley 
field that has not several huts of straw to accommodate watchmen in the night. The dejjjr 
invade the crops in such numbers that without this precaution they would be destroyed. It 
was, I believe, one of the charges against Mr. Hastings that he lent a brigade to Asaf-ud-daula 
for the extermination of the Rohillas. The face of the country offers but too strong evidence 
of the fact of depopulation, but it must have been owing to a rigorous policy afterwards that 
the country remains desolate. Bareilly is a large town and crowded with inhabitants, who 
loiter or wander through the streets without muchappearanco of business. It is probable that 
the want of protection forces a great number into the town : but how they support themselves 
there does not admit of an easy solution. Few manufactures are vended in a country where 
the inhabitants are scanty, and where even these are so poor as not to aspire at any of the lux- 
uries of life. Sweetmeats and confections, different kinds of grain and ornaments for the 
women, seem a great part of the commodities that are exposed for sale in the shops. Brazen 
water-pots are here manufactured, but in smaller quantities, since the ruiu or emigration of 
all the wealthy chiefs. The fort 1 is a large irregular mass of building, equally destitute of 
elegance or strength. It may, however, prove a check on an irregular army without a batter- 
ing train. Like all the other forts in India, it has no bastion for guns. The sugarcana, which 
thrives remarkably throughout the country in Uohilkliaud, is more luxuriant than perhaps in 


any part of India. 

“ The first march from Bareilly to Faridpur conveyed U3 for 14 miles through fields 
almost entirely waste. Two bridges of brick facilitated our passage over two small rivers which 
water this once plentiful region. Near the line of march lies Katra— a motley assemblage of 
ruinous mud houses, not one-tenth part of which arc at present inhabited.’ , 

It is only fair to tlie Oudh Government to add that much of the desola- 
tion witnessed by Tennant was a relic of Rohilla times. This point was, ele- 
ven years earlier, strongly insisted on by Captain Hamilton. The important 
mart of Cliandausi, through which Tennant passed, is itself a monument of tho 
Oudh administration ; and in the Moradabad notice some attempt will perhaps 
bo made to give the other side of the picture. 

But whatever may have been the good points of the Oudh rule, and the 
Introduction of fiscal blunders of the early linglish administration, there can 
be no doubt that the transfer from Nawttb Vazir to Com- 
pany was as the change from Chaos to Kosmos. In 1801-02 tho Board of 
Commissioners for tho Ceded Provinces began sitting at Bareilly. The first 
requisite of popular comfort, the security of life and property, was almost at 
pnee attained. Amongst tho principal charges preferred by the Governor- 
General against tho Nawab Yazir were the want of a judicial administration, th<* 
violation of revenue engagements, and tho exaction of arbitrary and oppressive 
imposts. It was now attempted, and as a rule successfully, to redeem these 
defects. But the British officers were not allowed au unbroken peace 
and plenty in which to effect their reforms. The famine of 1803-04 and the 
'This was the stronghold built by Makrand Rai, not the ancient fort still traceable in the 
old city, on the modern British fort in cantonments. 
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irruption of Amir Khan in 1805 have been already chronicled. 1 The only 

Disturbances^ of parts of this district which the latter affected were the 
anaAe Jangh4ras^ a northern parganahs ; and Pilibhit is the only place men- 
tioned as suffering from the raids of the Pindaris. But the same year saw the 
eastern parganahs harassed by a local Rajput rebellion. Man Singh and Bbajja 
Singh, Janghara chiefs of Intgdon in Bisalpur, fell into arrears of revenue, 
and to avoid payment fled into the forest. They soon gathered around them 
a band of outlaws which for months kept the neighbourhood in a state of alarm. 
When the rains fell they settled at Pu ran pur and plundered in every direc- 
tion. Out of 123 villages in the parganah named after that village, all but 37 
were desertod. Parganah Marauri, then distinct from Bisalpur, was thorough- 
ly harried ; and out of a revenue of Rs. 39,577 it was found possible to colleofc 
Rs. 15,800 only. When pursued the rebels took refuge in Muhamdi of 
Oudh ; but in 1806 they were with considerable difficulty dispersed, and their 
leaders killed. 2 

The part played by this district in the Nepalese campaigns of 1813-16 

NcpMcse war, was insignificant. In the course of the war an old Mar- 
1813-16. hatta officer, Major Hearsay, was employed to levy Pa- 

thans in Bareilly and march them into Kumaun, then a Nepalese possession, vid 
Piliblnt. Early in 1 8 1 5 ho started from the latter town, marching up the banks 
of the Sarda and quitting the district. In attempting to effect a junction with 
Colonel Gardner, who was advancing on Almora, ho was afterwards attacked 
by Gurkhas. His Rohillas, as always happened when they wore brought to close 
quarters with the Nepalese, fled, and the Major himself was taken prisoner. 8 

The next disturbance of the peace was just after the close of the war, 

Revolt at Bareilly, in 1816. “ At thafc time >” writo3 Mr - Moons > wbose account 
1816 . i s taken from Mill, 4 “ there was a general spirit of 

discontent throughout the district. The Rohillas, notorious for their 
military propensities and impetuous disposition, were compelled to live in a 
state of irksome tranquillity. Among them were representatives of families 
formerly of rank and consideration, which had been reduced to insignificance 
by the change of government, and who where utterly deprived of all hope 
of recovering their lost position. Tho system that sought to render all alike 
amenable to justice, and to put them on an equality before the law, even with 
their old Hindu subjects, was peculiarly distasteful to men who regarded 
themselves as superior to all law, able to protect their own rights, and avenge 

1 Pp. 661-62, 356-61. * Collector to President, Board of Commissioners, letters dated 

1th and 1UU March, 1806. s Trinscp ’* Political and Military Transaction/ in India. 

(1825), chap. IV. 4 Bareilly Settlement Report, pp. 42-43 ; Mill’s History of India , 

(1858), vol. VIII., rp. 86-91. 
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their own wrongs if they were only left free to do so. The defects of the 
judicial administration, its expensiveness and delays, the unrelenting pressure 
of the assessments on the land, and their recent, sudden, and excessive enhance* 
ment in 1812, the failure on the part of Government to fulfil their distinct pro- 
mises of a permanent settlement 1 — all these causes enhanced the unpopularity 
which difference of origin and religion affixed to a foreign government. 
Neither was the past forgotten. The defeat of the Rohillas at Bihtaura, 22 
years before, which was currently attributed not to the superior valour and 
discipline of the victors, but to the treachery of their own leaders, and the. 
still fresh recollections of their past power under the loved Hafiz Rah mat — 
all rankled together in the hearts of the Muhammadans. Tho Magistrate, too, Mr. 
Dumbleton, was exceedingly unpopular owing to his reserved disposition and 
uncourteous manners. In this temper of men’s minds, Regulation XVI of 
1814, for the imposition of a new house-tax, 2 was promulgated. Few of the 
principal men would undertake the apportionment and collection of the tax in 
their respective wards of the city; and those who at first assented were compelled 
by pasquinades and popular songs, by abuse and throats, to decline the fulfil- 
ment of the duty. Frequent assemblages of tho people were held, especially 
at the house of Mufti Muhamad Ivaz — an individual of great ago and reputed 
sanctity, who was held in profound veneration throughout Rohilkhand. Business 
stood still, the shops were shut, and multitudes assembled noar the court-house 
to petition for the abolition of the tax. Tho Magistrate, finding the people un- 
willing to assist, ordered the assessment to be made by the kotwal — a Hindu 
of an overbearing and tyrannical disposition. His harsh measures aggravated 
tho popular discontent. 

(< On the 16th April mobs of both Muhammadans and Hindus as- 
sembled in the streets and in tho vicinity of the Mufti’s house. Tha 
Magistrate went down to the city attended by a few horsemen and 30 
sepoys of the provincial battalion. As ho advanced clearing the streets, tho 
mob fell back ; but when near the Mufti’s residence they turned to cover his 
flight. The suwars who went forward to clear the road were resisted by tho 
people, who were armed with swords and pikes, and two of the troopers wero 
killed and several wounded. The sepoys then fired, but though many fell, tho 
mob stood their ground until the escape of Muhammad Ivaz was secured. Ho 
received a slight wound in the affray, but he succeeded in reaching the Husaini 

1 SeeBoard of Cornmissioners , letter to Governor-General, dated 27th October, 1818, para. 15, 

* This was the watch and ward, or chaukiddri tax, now levied under Act XX of 185C. The obi 
jection to the new regulation was its universal application and enhanced rates. The inhabitants 
had long, writes Mill, been accustomed to assess themselves with a moderate rate for the express 
purpose of maintaining a municipal police. But the impoverished gentry had hitherto been 
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B&gli, where the green flag of Islam was hoisted, and it was proclaimed that the 
religion of the faithful was in danger. He was at oncejoinod by a number of 
armed Muhammadans from the town; and letters having been despatched to the 
neighbouring districts, Muhammadans from Pilibhit, Sh&lijalninpur, and Hsimpnr 
began to flock in. In the course of two days about 5,000 men were assem- 
bled, armed with swords and matchlocks. The force at the disposal of tho 
Magistrate consisted of only 270 men of the 27th Native Infantry, 150 of tho 
provincial battalion, and two guns. Troops were sent for from the neighbour- 
ing stations, and a regiment of irregular cavalry under Captain Cunningham, 
and a 2nd battalion of the 13th Native Infantry under Major Richards, started 
by forced marches from Monidabad, the former arriving on the 19th. Repeated 
conferences were held with tho Mufti and his chief adheient.s by ofhceis 
deputed by the Magistrate. The Mufti was willing to treat, but ho could not 
control his adherents : and many of the moro respoctable individuals, including 
the family of Hafiz Rahmat, who had at first joined the insurgents, withdrew. 
Tho rioters claimed the abolition of tho chaukfdari tax, tho surrender to them 
of tho Kotwal to suffer tho law of retaliation for the bloodshed on the 10th, 
provision for tho families of those who foil on that occasion, and a genoral 


amnesty. 

“ As compliance with those terms was refused, they hastened to decido 
the struggle before the arrival of the 1 3th Native Infantry, of whose approach 
they were-awaro. On the morning of the 2 1st they commenced proceedings by 
murdering the son of Mr. Leycestor, one ot the Judges of the Court of Circuit, 
as ho was passing unarmed from one post to another. This was followed by a 
general charge on the sepoys, who were greatly outnumbered and surrounded. 
Captain Cunningham with his cavalry at once charged the rebel masses and 
threw them into confusion. They then took up a position in a grove surround- 


ed by low walls, but were soon driven out by the troops, who pursued them 
into the old town, and set fire to the huts in which they had taken shelter. The 
conflict was soon over, and the insurgents dispersed, leaving between three and 
four hundred dead, and a large number of wounded and prisoners, while the 
loss to the troops was only 21 killed and 62 wounded. The arrival of the 13th 
Native Infantry settled the matter, and the town submitted peaceably to the 
regulations. Of the rioters, tho Mufti and some of tho principal ringleaders 
quitted the Company’s territories and retired to Tank. 2 Of those apprehended 
the greater number were at once pardoned and set at liberty on promise of good 
behaviour, at the suggested intercession of their countrymen in the ranks of the 

». Mr. Leycestor has been before mentioned in this volume, a» the first Collector °| ^ or4 ^ a ^“f' 
and the gallant defender against the Pindfiris of the Morad&bad court-house. S p > P* 

» Uh«n ruled by the liohilla Pindari Amir Kh&n. 
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Of the land assessed at settlement 26*10 per cent, was cultivated by the 
propriet rs themselves, and the remainder by their tenants, amongst whom 
those with rights of occupancy were twice as numerous as those without. The 

census of 1872 estimates the sum paid by tenants to land- 
Alienation. ' 

lords as rent and cesses at Us. 1,01, <‘23. As elsewhere 
in the Cbandpur talisil, it is quite impossible to show what number of estates 
changed hands during the currency of the former settlement. 

According to the census of 1872, parganab Bfirbpur contained 89 inhabit- 
„ , . ed villages, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 36 

had between 200 and 500; 8 bad between 500 and 1,000; 
3 had between 1,000 an 1 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,225 souls 
(16,513 females), giving 503 to the square mile. Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 25,153 Hindus, of whom 11,755 were females ; 10,071 Musal- 
mans, (4,758 females); and one Christian* Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,541 Brahmans, of whom 
697 were females; 5,025 li&jputs, including 2,439 females; 292 Baniy&s (131 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is compared in “the other 
castes 1 ’ of the census returns, which show a total of 18,295 souls (8,488 females). 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganahis the Gaur (1,527). 
The chief R&jptit clans are the Kachhwaha, Bachhal, Bais, Kassib, K&thor 
Naru, and Sirohi. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal, Gatah, R&ja-ki 
Biradari, and Ghoay subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
castes are the Tagas (1,265 , Mali (2,591), Cham&r (4,572), AMr ( 1 , 037 ), and 

1 fro| n appendices B. and C., Settlement Report, IS74. Appendix B. mentions 

^1/nn.twn landlord, but this turn* out to be GoTernrocnt. end ha* therefore bees included 
under tbe head of <• other*. ” 
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Riots of 1837. 


provincial battalion and tho Robilla horse, who had faithfully discharged their 
doty, although in deadly conflict with many of their relatives and friends. The 
numerous bodies of Muhammadans who were on the march from all sidostojoin 
the insurgents at once returned to their homos when news of the result of the 
action reached them, and the district was gradually restored to its former 
tranquillity.” 

A result of the outbreak was the construction of the bastioned British fort 
in cantonments. The only important event which need be mentioned between this 
and the ftoxt riot was the last settlement of land revenue, already described. 1 
The peace of Bareilly was again disturbed in 1837, when the Hindu festival 
of Ramnauami 2 and the Musalman festival of Muharram fell at the same time. 

On the 6th of the month Muharram, the models of Saints 
Hasan’s and Husain’s tombs wero taken out to the places 
representing the fatal field of Karbala, 3 and here the Muslim owners of tho 
models remained. On the 8th the Hindus marched out in their Ramnauami pro- 
cession. Thero followed disputes which gave rise to a good deal of angry feeling. 
Hindu and Muslim refused to hold commerce or communication with one 
another. At length, after protracted discussion, the two parties wore outwardly 
reconciled by the Magistrate, Mr. Clarke. But ill-feeling still rankled, and 
some time later the leading Hindu of the city, 4 who had defrayed tho expenses 
of the R&mnauami festivities, was stabbed by a Musalman carpet-maker. The 
assassin was hanged ; but the famine of tho same yoar 5 supplied another 
motive for disturbance, and gang-robberies or bread-riots ceased only with tho 
return of plenty. 

The next great landmark in the history of the district was another revolt, 
but a revolt beside which that of 1816 was as a mosquito 
185L 6 Vremonitory beside a tiger. The rebellion of 1857 was surprising only 
symptoms. j n degree. Two months of seditious rumours had prepared 

the authorities for disturbances of a sort. April and May had heard a credulous 
people told that tho British Government intended to destroy venerable customs 
and Christianize all men by force. About the middle of the latter month dis- 
affection was strengthened by news of the successful rising at Meerut ; 6 and 

the anxiety of the English community displayed itself by the despatch of ladies 
1 Supra pp. 610-13 2 The Ramnauami commemorates the birth of Rama, an incarnation 

of Vishnu 3 Hasan and Husain, the grandsons of Muhammad, and the great saints of 

the Shia Muslims, were slain at Karbala Irak, 661 A.D# At the Muharram festival the 
battle is fought over again in pageant, and the saints are supposed to be duly buried in shrines 
called tfizia. 4 Cbaudhari Basant Rai, Kanaujia Brdhman. 5 Supra p. 662. 

6 The exact date when this news arrived is stated neither by Kayo nor the official mutiny 
narratives. We know, however, that it reached Budaun about the 15th May ; "and Mr. 
Alexander, mentions that “ indistinct rumours” of the eastrophe, had disquieted Bareilly 
on the 12th, 
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J&t (2,340). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah: — Barhai, Kah&r, Hajjam* 
Juldha, KMkrob, Fakir, Sonar, Gadariya, Knnih&r, Kayastb, Jogi, Bhar- 
bhunja, Gtijar, Sdni, Dhobi, Khatik, Ranaiya, and Dakaut. Those Musalmdoa 
who aro not distributed amongst Shaikhs (286), Sayyids (89), and Patb&ns 
(55), are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male * 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 225 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests,- 
doctors, and the liko ; 1,256 in domestic service, as personal servants, lyater- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 574 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,406 in agricultural operations; 2,066 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 3,757 persons returned as labourers and 351 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,288 as landholders, 13,734 as cultivators, 
and 20,203* as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 255 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,712 
souls. 

Formed in 1844 out of drafts from all the surrounding parganahs, Brirh- 
pur is not yet forty years old, and the revenue settlement 
already described has been the only event of importance iu 
its separate history. u The name of this parganah,” observes Mr. Markham, 

“ was evidently intended to be Ntirpur * * * Slovenliness in writing the 

name in the Persian character caused it to be originally read as if * Boorpore/ 
and that name continued to bo applied. It is an accident that there is a small 
uninhabited village called Boorpore in the parganah.” 1 There is of course 
little doubt that Mr. Markham is right: in the shikast or running Persian 
hand no, distinction is made between the letters b and and a short u is invari- 
ably written long. But the change from Nurpur to Burhpur would seem to 
prove that there is less difference between the pronunciation of the soft Persian r 
and hard Hindi rh than professors of those two languages would have us imagine* 

It is possible that some uncertainty existed in the minds of native clerks as to 
whether it was intended to name the parganah after its chief town or the less- 
important village of Burhpur, and in that case the fact that an Englishman* 

1 Settlement Beport, page 235. 
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and children to Naim Tal, some 75 miles distant on the heights of the lower 
Himalaya. 

The troops stationed at Bareilly were the 18th and 68th regiments of 
native infantry, a battery of native artillery, and the 8th Irregular Cavalry. 
The warnings of 1816 had been disregarded. The district was still known to be 
filled with disaffected Muslims, but no European troops were quartered at its 
capital. Though Pathans, living in a country of which their fathers had been 
dispossessed, the cavalry wero believed “ true as the steel of their own sabres.” 1 ‘ 


Permission had even been given to increase their strength. 3 The military 
division was commanded by Brigadier-General II. Sibbald,C.B.; Mr. R. Alexan- 
der was Commissioner, and Mr. J. Guthrio Magistrate. 

The bad tidings from Meerut visibly changed the demeanour of the 
soldiery ; but to the experienced eye of the second-in-command, Colonel Troup, 
that demeanour seemed one of fear rather than malignity. Tho attitude of 
natives, both in city and cantonments, was one of apprekonsive excitement. On 
tho 20th May the Commissioner wrote that a prisoner had murdered an official 
of the jail; and that the act, being regarded as the prelude to an outbreak, had 
created much sensation. Nativo officers had even informed Colonel Troup 
that they must enter the jail and see their comrades, who wore being there 
maltreated. This was all the more ominous because tho jail confined none of 
their comrades. It was clearly but a pretext for quarrel ; and the British 
authorities saw that something must be done to allay the quarrelsome spirit. 
At a general parado next day General Sibbald and Mr. Alexander harangued 
the force, reassuring it of the friendly intentions of Government, and pro- 
mising forgiveness for the mutinous demeanour excited by delusive rumours. 
Plastic as ever to tho impressions of tho moment, the troops wero soothod, and 
in their own words “ commenced a new life.” 1 On the 22nd a Muhammadan 
professor of the college preached an imprudent sermon ( ivatiz ) against the 
legality of a revolt against tho British ; but for some days there was quiet in 
the military lines. The Lieutenant-Governor at Agra confirmed the promises of 
pardon made at Bareilly, but before his orders could reach tho latter station, it 
contained not a living European. For on tho 29th some soldiers of tho native 
infantry, while taking their morning bath in the half-dry Nakatia, were 
overheard discussing tho massacre of the English. They had sworn, it appear- 
ed, to accomplish tho butchery that day, in the dead of the hot summer noon. 
The irregular cavalry was at once got under arms ; and tho cheerfulness and 
alacrity with it obeyed, in full knowledge of the occasion, seemed to show that 

» h° y . !» ar ’. 7 0 '' U 1 " chap- 2 ' . * Alexander ’» mutiny narrative, para. 16. 

- ' > but Mr. Alexander says •• a sullen silence characterised all present " 
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usually gives the Utera canina a hard pronunciation may have decided them 
in favour of the latter. 

ChXndpur, the capital of the parganah and tahsil so named in the Bijnor 
district, stands in north latitude 29°8' and east longitude 78°20', 21 miles 
south-south-east of Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of 12,033 persons, 
with a density of 89 to the acre. 

The town, which has an irregular and slightly undulating site of 135 
acres, is built on a sandy tract some 740 feet above sea-level, 
Site and appearance. aQ( j surrounded by a good many ponds. On tho east and 

north, a vast excavation known as the Satara receives the drainage from those 
quarters of the town. That from the west and south flows into tho Chimman 
Tal, another large excavation on the southern outskirts. During the rainy 
months, when theso dry depressions become filled with water, tho Chimman 
overflows into the Satara, while the Satara is itself drained through a cutting 
two miles long upon some lowlying flats to the east. On an island in the 
Satara stands the sweepers’ quarter. Chandpur, writes Dr. Planck, “ wears an 
air of former prosperity succeeded by existing poverty.” Ten years ago (1868) 
it was “tho filthiest place in this province but by 1875 a very great improve- 
ment bad been effected, and the town has now a well-paved and thriving 
appearance. Several fine brick-work houses rise above the surrounding huts 
like forest trees amongst an undergrowth of weeds. 

The fort-like tahsili and a native hostel ( sardi ) both stand on the eastern 

outskirt. Amongst other public buildings may be mentioned 
Public buildiDgu. . l . ! , . . 

a 1st class police station, a dispensary, an imperial post- 

office, a tahsili school for boys, and three girls’ schools supported by Government 

or the American Mission; There are five or six temples and mosques, one of 

the former being credited with an existence of 250 years. In the north-western 

suburb of Siyao is a tomb called Talab Siy&o ; and in Sardi Shaikh Habib, on the 

same outskirt of the town, are a handsome mosque and another tomb, both of 

considerable antiquity. The bazar, or high street as it may be called, is a 

metalled but narrow thoroughfare; the other streets, though in most cases 

metalled or paved with brick-on-edge, are insignificant. Seven unmetalled 

roads, two of the 2nd and five of the 3rd class, connect the town with the 

surrounding country. 

Along these roads grain and other merchandize is borne towards the 
Trade and manu- markets held twice a week at Chandpur. Further openings 
for rustic commerce are provided by fairs gathered in July and 
August on the west and south of tho town respectively. The only manufactures 
for which that town has a specialty are earthenware pipe-bowls (chillatn), jogs 
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ifc would be true to the death. 1 No rising occurred that day or the next ; 
but mutineers of the 45th Regiment arrived ifom Firozpur with the usual 
inflammatory rumours. A large body of Europeans, they said, had gathered 
in the neighbourhood to crush the native brigade. The intending rebel Kbda 
Bahadur informed Mr. Alexander that the troops had now determined to revolt, 
and that nothing was left for him but “ to look out for his life.” A rising was 
indeed felt imminent, and it was feared that not even the loyal irregulars would 
interfere to save their officers. Yet it was agreed — for drowning men will 
catch at straws — to mako their lines the place of rendezvous when the rising 
came. The idea of occupying the fort must have occurred, but if so, was 
for some valid reason discarded. Its guns, aided by the field pieces of the 
artillery, might have swept sedition out of cantonments. 2 

The storm burst on the morning of Sunday the 31st, — a day which some 
Rising of the believe to have been fixed as the date of simultaneous ris- 
troo P 9 * inff in all our cantonments. An hour before noon firing 

was heard in the artillery lines. The sound was followed by the no less alarm- 
ing sight of English homes set ablazo by parties of the 68th Regiment. A shot 
emptied General Sibbald’s saddle as ho rode to the place of rendezvous; and 
before Colonel Troup could walk into the camel-shed where a few Eng- 
lishmen were already assembled, he had succeeded to the command of the 
station. 

But the mutiny was not yot complete. The cavalry made some show of 
loyalty, and the 18th wore found in their normal state of summer inactivity, 
naked and unarmed. They seemed, however, bewildered, and were slow in 
obeying the order to fall in. One of their own officers has 3 described them as 
“ a rabble professing devotion and sorrow,” but filled with a perhaps unconsci- 
ous wish to follow the example of their mutinous comrades. The result of 
the hot and hasty council in the cavalry lines was that the English should 
retreat northwards to the cool security of Naini Tdl. But the cavalry were 
drawn up on parade, and their officers wished to prove their loyalty. Colonel 
Troup consented that they should be allowed “a crack at tho mutineers.” Oil 
that smooth parade-ground a charge of horse would have been irresistible, 4 
but it was never made. On fronting tho 68th the troopers saw the green 
standard of Islam flying ; and by a perhaps impulsive, perhaps preconcerted, 
movement rode forward to fraternize with tho robels. A few native officers 
followed their English loaders to the hill. The mutineers now turned their guns 

1 1 bid. 2 Tho garrison of the Allahabad fort just afterwards showed what, granted 

guns and Europeans, can be done to hold a position of this kind. 2 Captailf Gowan 

supra, pp. 124, 126. * It must be remembered that breech-loading rifles were not then' 

in use. 
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(tardhi) of the same material, and the cotton cloths known as gdra and ehmtihi. 
Some idea of the local trade may be formed from the following table, showing 
what imports for two years passed the octroi outposts of the municipality: — 


Statement showing imports of taxable articles for two years . 


Articles. 


A } et ir 

ports in 


Consumption per head in 

1874-75. 

187 

6-77. 

j 1874-75. 

1876-77. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

1 Quar 

1 tity. 

- 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Vda. 

Re. 

Md. s 

c 

Ks 

a. 

P- 

Md. s. 

c 

Rs 

a. 

p . 

Oram ... 

69,524 


68 9/9 

*•* 

5 

13 

15 


••• 


5 29 

3 




Sugar refined 

336 

... 

192 


0 

1 

2 


• if 


0 0 

10 




Do., unrefined ... 

6,425 

»M 

7.208 

... 

0 

2 1 

6 


... 


0 23 

15 




Ghi ... 

7,820 

«•» 

7,620 

... 


... 


0 

10 

A 

... 


0 

i r 

4 

Other articles of food, 

76 670 

14,463 

77,121 

14,146 

6 

14 

14 

1 

3 

8 

6 15 

5 

I 

s 

9 

Animals for slaughter 

1,286 

... 

1,396 

... 


... 



... 


... 



• a# 


Oil and oilseeds ... I 

... 

6,611 

... 

6,039 

0 

8 

9 


... 


0 8 

0 




Fuel. &c. 

hd. 108 

6,619 

176 

6,039 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

9 

0 0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Building materials, 

... 

5,804 

... 

4.615 




0 

7 

8 



0 

7 

11 

Drugs and spices ... 

... 

11,531 

... 

11,353 




0 

15 

3 

• •• 


0 

15 

1 

Tobacco 

1,238 

... 

1,203 

. ... 

0 

4 

2 


... 


0 4 

0 


... 


European cloth ... 

• a* 

28,611 

• M 

34,410 


... 


2 

6 

0 

... 


9 

13 

9 

Native „ 


6,038 

... 

6 839 


... 


0 

8 

0 

1 M. 


0 

9 

1 

Metals.., ••• 

... 

4,018 

... 

4 320 



... 


0 

6 

4 

i ... 


0 

5 

9 


The municipal committee, a corporation deriving its authority from Act . 


XV. of 1873, consists of twelve members, whereof a quarter are officials and 
the remainder elected by the taxpayers. The income of the municipality is 
supplied chiefly by an octroi tax, which had in 1876-77 an incidence of 
Re. 0-8-3 per head of population. The municipal receipts and expenditure 
foi a couple of years may be thus shown : — 


Receipts. 

1874-75. 

, 1 8” 6-7 7 

Expenditure. 

1874-75, 

, 1876-77. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 

a«e 

2,886 

2,420 

Collection ... 

... 

772 

733 

Class I. -Food and drink 

%•« 

2,684 

3,152 

Head office... 

its 

165 

1 61 

„ II.— Animals for slaugh- 

124 

124 

Supervision 

t«« 

... 

M# 

ter. 




Original works 


2,252 

2,855 

.. III.— Fuel. &c. 

... 

177 

321 

Repairs ... 

... 

1 536 

944 

n IV.— Building materials, 

121 

171 

Police 


1,412 

1,417 

V.— Drugs, spices, &c, 

240 

236 

Education ... 

•at 

234 

163 

VI.— Tobacco 

444 

147 

162 

Registration of births 



VII,— Textile fabrics 

• 41 

361 

619 

and deaths 

• *4 

... 

9 

„ VIII— Metals 

... 

42 

65 

Lighting 

• 99 

213 

193 





Watering roads 

• 4 ■ 

... 


Total octroi 

♦ •*4 

6,632 

4,850 

Drainage works 

• M 


100 





Water supply 

... 

*•• 

150 

Rents ••• 

... 

48 

60 

Charitable grants 

... 

124 

127 

Fines 

... 

48 

146 

Conservancy 

... 

562 

784 

Founds 

... 

] 640 

392 

Miscellaneous 

• •• 

123 

140 

Miscellaneous ••• 

IK 

) 






Total 

••• 

7,863 

5,448 

Total 

... 

6,383 

6,718 
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on the wavering 18th, hitherto kept together by its officers. But that regi- 
ment wanted no such cogen#argumont for revolt, and its almost immediate 
defection made the mutiny complete. Having nobly waited to the last, its 
officers were unablo to retreat to Naim Tdl. More than half of them were killed 
in attempting to escape, but some, including Captain Gowan, wore reserved 
for a period of exciting adventuro and ultimate safety. 

Tho results of massacres on this and the next few days may here be sum- 
marized once for all. Sevoral civilians who had taken re- 
tngem tho houses of friendly citizens wore huntedout and 
slain. No quarter was given to any once captured person of European extraction. 
About 55 such persons, including women and children, were slaughtered ; and 
about 65 escaped. Amongst the murdered were Messrs. D. Robertson 1 and G. 
Raikes of the Civil Service ; Major Pearson of the 18th; Surgeons Hay and 
Hansborough ; Dr. Buell of the college ; Captains Richardson and Hathorn, 
and Lieutenants Hunter, Stewart, and Dyson 3 of the 18th; Ensign R. Tucker 
of the G8th ; and Messrs. Wyatt and Orr, Deputy Collectors. 3 

Tidings of the revolt travelled swiftly across the district. The British 

Events atPilibhU. fu £ itives were seen spurring through Baheri at midnight ; 

and news of their flight reached PilibkU from that place 
and Bareilly almost simultaneously next day (1st June). The Joint-Magistrate, 
Mr. C. P. Carmichael, despatched his family towards Naini Tal, and awaited 
the course of events. The town had for ten days been in an excited state, and 
seditious placards had been found posted on the Muslim places of worship. Mr. 
Carmichael had, therefore, ample cause for anxious suspense ; but his suspense 
was destined to be short. Symptoms of insubordination appeared that day. 
As their monthly wages were being distributed to Government servants at the 
falls jli, a petty police official seized a bag of rupees and refused to give it up. 
His superior officer the Inspector was for shooting him there and then ; but 
the tahsildir wisely intervened, with tho remark that any commencement of 
bloodshed would lead to general revolt and massacro. Meanwhile a surging 
crowd of Muslims had filled the road in front of the tahsfli, with the undis- 
guised intention of plundering its treasure. Mr. Carmichael was riding thither 
in hot haste when stopped by tho Police Inspector, who convinced him that his 
presence would benot only useless, but fatal. Satisfied that the treasure and the 

1 Not (obe coofused with Mr. Dundas^Robertson of Saharanpur : see Gazetteer II., 255. 

* Or Dixon; the name is variously given. 8 Sir John Kaye says that “ nine mem- 

bers of tho higher class of civilians ” were slain. It would bo impossible to number ho 
many, even by including Dr. Ilay, who was a military man. Civilians of the upper class, 
whether private or official, as a rule, escaped. The persons killed seem to have been mostly 
o( suboidinate rauk, and in many cases of mixed blood. See appendix of Mr. Iuglis* 

" Mutiny Narrative.'’ 
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As to thp foundation and age of Chandpur no accurate information exists; 

hut that it was a flourishing town in the reign of Akbar 
History. (1556-1605) is proved by the fact that it was chosen as the 

capital of a district (dastdr). Though occupied by both the Pind&ri invaders 
of 1805 and the Muslim rebels of 1857, it sooms never to have suffered sack- 
ing. 

Chandpur, a tahsil of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of 
Chdndpur, Burhpur, and Bashta. The total area according to the census of 1872 
contains 305 square miles and 630 acres, of which 197 square miles and 331 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed with the Government revenue is given at 291 
square miles and 522 acres, of which 188 square miles and 235 acres are culti- 
vated, 47 square miles and 413 acres culturable, and 55 square miles and 414 
acres barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Bs. 1,7 6,536 
(or with cesses, Re. 1,96, 851), 1 falling at Re. 0-14-5 on the total area, Re. 0-15-2 
on tho entire cultivable area, ami Re. 1-6-4 on the cultivated area. The popu- 
lation numbered 129,183 souls (60,043 females), giving 422 souls to the square 
mile, distributed amongst 363 villages. Tho same statistics show 297 persons 
blind, 35 lepers, 27 deaf and dumb, and 7 insane persons in the tahsil. For 
a detailed account of this tahsil see the articles on its three parganahs (Chandpur, 
Burhpur, and Bashta.) 

ChAndpur, a parganah in the Chandpur tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
bounded on the north by the Dar&nagar parganah of the 
Bijnor tahsil ; on tho west by parganah Bashta of its own 
tahsil ; on the south by tho Amroha parganah of the Morddabad district ; and on 
the east by the Bdn river, which separates it from parganahs Burhpur of its own 
tahsil and Nihtaur of the Dhampur tahsil. According to the revenue survey 
of 1868-70 the total area was 133 square miles and 309 acres, but tho census 
of 1872 reduces that measurement by 221 acres. In 1874 the parganah con- 
tained 286 mahdls or estates, distributed amongst 225 mauzas or villages. 

It will not take long to describe the physical features of the parganah. 

Hills there are none, the highest elevation above the sea being 
757*9, and the lowest 723*2 feet. The only perennial river 
is the Ban ; but during tho rains this is joined by the Banra, a rivulet which for 
the rest of the year is a moro line of pools. There are no lakes, unless two 
largo ponds at the village of Siy&o may be dignified by that name. The surface 
of the parganah is embossed with low sandy ridges and plateaux ; it is fairly 
cultivated, and little over a twelfth part is barren. Water for the crops is 

1 1 and “ re y en »e had risen at the close of the calendar year 1876 to Rs. 2,10,668. The 
area, as lately proclaimed by Government (July, 1878) was 808 square miles and 16 acres. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Physical features. 
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aABKH^pA^. BASHABATG^NJ, AND OTHER PLACES. 


years later the founder of tMirzAi Masjid and Mirzfii B$gb, ifin-ul-Mulk, was 
governor, and by the close of Akbar’s rule, in 1596,. Bareilly, had become 
headquarters of a great mahdl or parganah (see Karor). The next governor 
of any mark was Rdja Makrand. Rdi Khatri, appointed towards the close of 
Shdhjahitn’s reign (1657). He founded the now city, a now fort therein, the 
tomb of fSliahdrina, and the cathedral of the Sunnis. To him and bis brothers are 
ascribed the quarters of Makrandpur, Alamgiriganj, Muliikpur, Kunwarpur, and 
Bihdripur. During his incumbency (1657), in tho reign of Aurangzeb, the gov- 
ernments of Sambhal and Badayun were united, and Bareilly attained its pre- 
sent position as capital of Katohr. Tho town fell iuto the grasp of tho Rohilla 
Ali Muhammad about 1740, and thereby suffered some loss of importance, 
for Ali fixed his headquarters at Aoula. Under tho rule of his successor Rah- 
mat, Pilibhit was the favoured city, but Bareilly again rose into prominence* 
The chief event of this period was tho rebellion of Inayat, above described. 
To Hindu ministers of Ali or Ralnnat tho town owes tho Katra-Mdnrao and 
Gadhi quarters. To the sons of Itahmat arc due those of In&yatganj and Zul- 
fik&rganj . The other monuments of this period are, it will bo remembered, the 
mosques of Badru-i-Islam and Bibiji and the garden of Cliampat R6i. Other 
relics of the Rohillas, though built during the succeeding regime of Oudh, are 
the tombs of Rahmat and Muhammad Yar. 

Ont^feefeat of the Rohillas in 1774, Bareilly was occupied by the Nawdb 
Yazir and its future masters, the British. The English forces again passed 
through it in 1794, to defeat the Rampur troops at Bhitaura. Meanwhile, or 
at about the same time, tho town had been enriched by the Shia cathedral 
and the summer-house of Governor Husain Ali. In 1801 it was ceded to 
the East India Company, and became the capital of the Bareilly district. Tho 
salient points in its later history are the revolts or riots of 18J6, 1837 
1857, and 1870. To its present rulers Bareilly owes the bulk of its public 
buildings. 4 > 

Barkhera, a village of parganah Bfsalpur, stands on the unmetalled road 
from Bisalpur to Pilibhit, 32 miles from Bareilly, and not far from the 
left bank of the Deoha river. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,516 souls 
only, but Barkhera has a second-class police-station and district post-office. 
It is said to have been founded by a mythical Raja named HarmaC** Its own 
name means the mound of banyan trees ; but is perhaps, like that of BArikhar 
or Barkhera in the adjoining Kheri, derived from that of Vairft, the nephew 
of Vena. 1 ^ 

BSrfkhar seems 1 


1 Cunningham's Archaeological Survey Reports, J,. pp. 356, 351. 
overlooked bf the Oudh Gazetteer. ' 
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obtained mostly from wells, and to a small extent from ponds also. No canals 
are as yet in existence, although the main line of the extinct Eastern Ganges 
project traverses the parganah from' north to south near its western border. 
As there are numerous and durable earthen wells, in which water can be reached 
at an average depth of 20 feet from the surface, Mr. Markham doubts the expe- 
diency of bringing a canal through this part of the district at all. Some of 
the wells he mentions, especially those near Pheona village, have lasted over a 
quarter of a century, and, if protected by a thatch during the rains, are well nigh 
imperishable. 

The highways of the parganah are mostly earthen roads of an inferior des- 
Commanications cription, the best being that from Mor&dabad to Eijnor, 
and trade. which passes through its north-eastern cprnor. Another 

2nd class and several 3rd class roads converge upon the chief town, Ch&ndpur ; 
but as this and the villages of Pheona and Siyao already mentioned are the only 
places of over 2,500 inhabitants, there is little need of elaborate communications. 
The trade is in agricultural produce, and the manufactures are of the simple 
kind required by a poor agricultural community spendiug most of their time 
out of doors. The following statement shows in what pro- 
portion the crops of the parganah are sown for the spring and 
autumn harvests : — 


Crops. 


Autumn. 

Percentage of 
cultivated 


Sugar-cane ... 

Ml 

area. 
7 42 

Cotton ... 


5*90 

Jodr for fodder (charri)„ % 

• t« 

214 

Coarse rices ... ... 

II* 

10-27 

Fine rices 

M 

*15 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr, 

bdjra , and 


kodon, millets, til, 

... 

28-74 


54 02 

Add Ipnd left fallow for sugar crops 
of following autumn ( pdndra ) ... 7 25 

6187 


Speino. 

Percentage of 
cultivated 
area. 

Wheat ... ... ... 14*45 

Barley ... ... ... 8 75 

Gram vetch ... .. ... 6 ., 4 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) ... 5 65 
Vegetables ... ... ... 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mustard, 
peas, &c ) ... ... a-08 


Add land left fallow for crops of fol- 
lowing spring (bdhan) ... .jy 

3818 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


61*87 

38*13 


Total 10000 

Of the cultivated area, 8*5 per cent, was at the opening of the current 
settlement recorded as irrigated, 25 per cent, as manured, and 3*5 per cent, as 
capable of bearing crops at both harvests. But the irrigated and two-harvest 
areas are stated on the best authority— that of the settlement officer— to be 
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Basharatganj, Bishamtganj, or Ahmadaagar, the most central market 
village of pargana Saneha,, stands beside ther Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway, 
11 miles south-west of Bareilly. >Ike railway has here a Station and a tele- 
graph-office. V' 

The population amounted in 1872 to 2,764* In the village are an element- 
ary school and a mud-built hostel (sardi) for travellers* The market is held 
twice weekly, and the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and 
a balance (Rs. 12) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 279. The 
expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 251. In the same year the village contained 301 houses, of 
which 149 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-12-9 per 
house assessed and Re 0-1-6 per head of population. 

The village was founded by Basharat Khan, Rohilla Subadar of pargana 
Saneha ; and probably derives its second name of Ahmadnagar from the pay- 
master Ahmad, son of Sardar Kh&n. 

. Bhamora or Bhamaura, also in parganah Saneha, stands on the metalled 
road between Bareilly and Budaun, 14 miles south-south-west of the former. It 
in 1872 contained 842 inhabitants. Here are a first-class police-station, dis- 
trict post-office, and fine road bungalow. Near the village on the east flows the 
Bajha watercourse. ♦ 

BnAROLrA or Bharaulia, a frontier village of parganah Karor, stands on 
the metalled Bareilly and Shahjah&npur road, 7 miles from Bareilly. Its popula- 
tion is 292 only, but Bharolia contains a fourth-class police-station or outpost. 

Bhojupura, also in pargana Karor, stands on the metalled road between 
Bareilly and Naini Tal, 11 miles north of the former. Near the village on the 
east flows the Deoraniya river. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 540 
only, but Bhojupura has a third-class police-station, a district post-office, and 
an encamping-ground for troops. 

Bhuta or Ummedpur Bhutaha, a frontier village of parganah Faridpur, 
stands on tho un metalled road between Bareilly and Bisalpur, 12 miles east of 
the fonner. Here are a third-class police-station and district post-office, but 
the population amounted in 1872 to 1,950 only. 

Bijoria or Bichauria — See Nawabganj. 

Bilsanda, a market village of Bisalpur, lies near the eastern frontier of 
that pargana, 34 miles east-south-east from Bareilly. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,625 inhabitants. In tho village are a second-class police- 
station, district post-office, and elementary school, besides several brick-built 
b&ises and temples, Near it, on the east, flows the Khanaut river. 
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very much underrated in these estimates* The annexed table shows the cul- 
tivated, barren, and other areas according to the last two 

Settlement areas. ... ' 

settlement surveys : — 



Unassessable area in acres. 

Assessable area in acres . 


Settlement. 

Barren 
(includ- 
ing vil- 
lage 
sites.) 

Revenue- 

free. 

Total. 

Cultura- 
able fal- 
low (in- 
cluding 
groves ) 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

Total, 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Former (survey of 1836) .. 

9,715 

3,936 

13,651 

24,129 

46,884 

^ 71,013 

84,684 

Present (surrey of 1865-66), 

6,736 

2,882 

9,618 

so, ore 

55,426 

75,502 

85,120 

Difference 

—2,979 

— 1,054 

—4,033 

-4,053 

+ 8,542 

+ 4,489 

+ 456 


It will be seen that the total area of 1865-66 is 309 acres less than 

that of the more accurate revenue survey. The decrease in revenue-free area 

during the currency of the last settlement was less marked than in most other 

parganahs of the district. The real increase in cultivation was probably greater 

than that shown in the above table. Indeed, according to Mr. Markham, 10 per 

cent* of the total arable area was thrown fallow just before measurements for 

the current settlement, with a view of reducing the assessment* 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. Markham himself* For pur- 

The current settle- poses of assessment the parganah had already been divided 

ment * into three circles — the b&ngar, bhur, and bhfir-bdngar. 

In the first were included the mere fertile tracts intervening between sandy 

plateaux, in the second the sandy plateaux themselves, and in the third 

villages lying partly in the first, partly in the second circles. Mr. Markham 

assumed the following rates of rent for the various kinds 
Rent-rate*. . , 

of sou in each : — 


Circle. # 

Rent bate peb ache on 

General 

rate. 

Manured 

soils. 

SiwaU 

Mattiydr • 

Bhur - 
siwat . 

BUr . 

T — B&nga* 

II.—Bhiir 

HI.— Bhfcr-bangar ... 

Rs. a. p. 

7 116 

6 9 0 

7 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 2 0 

2 13 0 

2 15 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 2 0 

2 13 0 

2 15 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 4 0 

2 1 0 

2 1 0 

Rs. a. p. 

1 11 0 

1 7 6 

1 7 6 

Rs. a. p. 
4 7 5. 

2 8 3 

3 8 8 
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The market is held twice weekly, and is one of the two largest of such 
gatherings in the district. 1 Its speciality is sugar. The Cbaukfddri Act ‘(XX. 
of 1856) is in force at Bilsanda; and in 1877-78 the house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 26) from the 
preceding year, a total income of Rs. 426. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 347. In the same year the village 
contained 331 houses, of which 326 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 
being Re. 1-3-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

BisAr.PUR, a municipality and the head -quarters of the tahsil so 
named, stands on the junction of the unmetalled Piiibhit-Sb&hjah&npur and 
Bareilly-Bisalpur roads, 24 miles east-south-east, of Bareilly. The town 
stands in north latitude 28°18', east longitude 79°52', about 550 foet above the 
sea. It had in 1872 a population of 9,250 inhabitants, occupying a site of 
142 acres, at a density of about 65 to the acre. 


That site crests the low watershed between Dooha and Amerhi rivers, 
Appearance. standing about 2 miles east of the former and 1$ west of 

the latter. But about half-way between town and Deoha 
intervenes the small Rapatua watercourse. To Amerhi and Rapatua, therefore, 
flows the surface drainage of the city. On all sides except the south the site 
is shandy skirted with groves ; but even on the south such plantations are 
not altogether wanting. Ihe town itself has the general appearance of an 
overgrown agricultural village, with few brick-work buildings to relievo the 
tawny monotony of mud walls and thatched roofs. But within the last ten 


years its centre has been adorned with a tidy market-place of uniform and 
durably built shops. In this ganj meet four well-kept metalled roads, skirted 
by saucer drains; and it may be called the business quarter. The official - 
quarter is on ‘the southern outskirt, where are collected a tahsili, first-class police- 
station, tahsili school, branch dispensary, and imperial post-office. The 
fashionable quarter, again, seems to lie on the northern outskirt. Here is a fine 
square masonry tank, surrounded by hostels ( dharmsdla ), temples, and other 
Hindu buildings, amongst which the great house of one Shdmcharan Dube is 
conspicuous. A few other temples and several serviceable wells may be seen 
elsewhere in the town. As usual in a large mud-built settlement, the number of 
excavations filled with stagnant water is large. Such pools are most numerous 
on the southern and eastern edges, where they are called Badhera. 

An annual fair for cattle and country produce was started at Bisalpur, 
in 1862, and markets are held weekly. Grain and coarse sugar are the prin- 
cipal staples of trade. But the following register of imports, compiled for two 
; 1 The other being Gunhan Hatu in Ricbba. V j 
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Preceding parganah articles have explained the nature of the soils here 
mentioned. 1 The application of these rent-rates was sanctioned by the Board 
of Revenue, and gave for the whole parganah a rental of Us. 2,25,571 accord- 
ing to the general, and of Rs. 2,25,154 according to the soil standards. Deduced 
from the lowest of these sums at 50 per cent., the revenue would have been 
Rs. 1,12,577. But in the actual work of assessing certain villages in the bhtir 
circle and elsewhere it was found that much of the existing cultivation could 
not safely be considered permanent, and the reduction in such cases of the 
sanctioned rates caused the demand to be ultimatoly fixcd at Rs. 1,11,685 only, 
^ ^ The results and incidence of the new assessment, which 

came into force on the 1st of July, 1873, may be thus 
compared with those of the old : — 




Incidence 

PER ACBB 


Total demand (ex- 
cluding cesses.) 

Settlement. . 

On total area. 

On assessable area, j 

On cultivated area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

i 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


m 

is. a. p. 
1 2 6 
1 5 9 

i 

Us, a. p. 

1 5 3 

HI 

Hs. a. p. 

1 4 2 

1 7 8 

Rs. a. p. 
2 0 2 

Rs a. p. 
Ill 6 
1 14 7 

Rs. 

94,211 

Rs. 

94,953 

111,865 

Increase 

... 

0 3 3 


0 3 6 

• •a 

0 3 2 

•H 

16,912 


Including the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 1,23,434-4-0. Amongst the landholders who pay this 

Proprietary body. . J 

demand (Jhauhan Rajputs and Shaikhs are most numer- 


ous. The following table, 2 will, however, show to what extent each class and 
tribe is represented amongst the landlords and tenants of the parganah; — 


Rajputs ... 

Landholders. 

... 1,391 

... 1,360 

Jits ... 

Tenants. 

vet mi 


1,822 

Shaikhs ... 


Chauhans ... 

•M Ml 


1,789 

Brahmans ... 

... Ml 

... 690 

Shaikhs ... 

»M III 


1,228 

SayyidB ... 

• 62 Ml 

... 310 

Brahmans ... 

Ml Ml 


963 

Jits ... 

HI ... 

... 146 

Sanis 

Ml Ml 


680 

Muh&jang ... 

•26 ••• 

... 104 

Ahirs ... 



424 

Path&ns ... 

•I* ... 

... 72 

Gujars ... 

... ... 

... 

926 

Kayaths ... 

... ... 

... 47 

Sayyids ... 

... ... 

... 

70 

Gujars ... 

... ••• 

... 89 

Pathans ... 

i.. ... 

... 

54 

Others ... 

... ••• 

... 281 

Julahas ... 

H* ... 


87 


Total ... 

, 

... 4,390 

Others ... 

•M ... 

Total 

... 

... 

1,067 

8,3*6 


1 See, for instance, parganah Burhpur, p. 48. * Compiled from the Settlement 

Report, 1874, Appendices B. and C, where Chauhans and R&jputs, Brahmans and Tagat, are 
separately shown. 
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years from the returns of the municipality’s! octroi outposts, may serve to give 

some idea of the local commerce 


Article. 


Grain 

Sugar, refined 
Do., unrefined 
Ghi 

Other articles of food 
Animals for slaughter 
Oil and oil-seeds 
Fuel, &c. 

Building materials 
Drugs and spices 
Tobacco 
European cloth 
Native do. 

Metals 


Net imports in 


Consumption per bead in 


1874-75. 

1876-77. 

1874-76. 

1876-77. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. s. c. 

Rs a, p. 

Mds. s.c 

Rs. a. 

28,595 


32,924 

... 

3 2 6 


3 20 6 


'201 


114 

• at 

0 0 14 

Ml 

0 0 7 

... 

12,349 

••1 

10,829 


1 12 13 

Ml 

16 2 

••• 

297 


25 G 

... 

0 14 

M* 

0 1 1 


42,184 

4,630 

44,578 

8,685 

4 20 9 

0 8 0 

4 30 12 

0 6 



1,473 


• M 

••• 


••• 

898 


693 


0 3 11 

... 

0 2 8 


1,022 

8,985 

730 

9,100 

0 4 3 

0 15 4 

0 3 0 

0 15 

461 

2,319 

360 

1 ,9-'2 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 1 9 

0 3 


12,079 


4,767 

... 

14 3 

... 

0 8 

*801 


847 


0 3 3 

.«• 

0 3 8 

... 


34*557 

... 

21,138 


3 6 2 

! Ml 

2 4 


27,398 

••• 

23,301 

... 

2 15 C 

) 

2 7 

«M 

8,911 

... 

7,166 

Ml 

0 15 S 

1 

0 12 


7 

3 

1 

2 
1 1 
3 


The corporation or municipal ivuimmco ~ > 

3 sit by virtuo of their office, and the remainder by election 
Municipality. of the ra t e -payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an 

octroi tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Be. 0-5-2 per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown : — • - _ — . 


Receipts. 


f Opening balance 
' Class I.— Food and drink 

„ II.— Animals for slaughter, 

III. — Fuel, &c. 

„ IV.— Building materials ... 

V.— Drugs and spices, &c 
„ VI.— Tobacco 
‘ VII.— Textile fabrics 
, „VI1I, — Metals 

Total mi 


Rents ••• 
Fines , 
Pounds 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1876-77. 

1877-78 

Rs. 

Rs. 

714 

138 

1,706 

1,581 

106 

216 

221 

206 

119 

97 

149 

129 

183 

168 

444. 

2 S2 

72 

38 

3,000 

2,756 

4 

21 

7 

23 

} 414 

9,353 

3,426 

12,162 


Expenditure. 


Repairs and mainte- 
nance of roads* 
Police 


— - — 

and deaths. 
Lighting 
Watering roads 
Drainage works 
Water-supply 
I Charitable grant 
Conservancy 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1876-77 


Rs. 

635 

126 

291 


978 

96 


100 

Mt 

820 

8,724 

247 


1877-78. 


6,517 


Rs. 

545 

116 

500 

25 

1,059 

96 


••• 

120 

656 

265 


3,082 
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Of the land assessed at settlement ,26 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 41*5 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Its. 1,84,201. As elsewhere in 
this tahsil, the records are insufficient to show what num- 
AhcnatioiiS. ber 0 f properties changed hands during the currency of 

the former settlement. Of the 13,246 acres confiscated for rebellion in 
1858, over 13,000 were lost by Sayyids, mostly of the historic JBarha family. 
Their ancestors fled hither after the crushing defeat of Bhainsi 1 in 1737. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Ohandpur contained 157 inha- 
bited villages, of which 66 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. gg had between 200 and 500 ; 25 had between 500 and 

1,000; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 1 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Chandpur, with a population of 12,033. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 65,770 souls (30,770 females), 
giving 494 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
44,500 Hindfis, of whom 20,637 were females ; and 21,270 Musaltnans, amongst 
whom 10,133 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,990 Brahmans, of whom 1,363 were females ; 
7,544 Rajputs, including 3,625 females; and 1,159 Baniyas (534 females); whilst 
the great mass of the population is comprised in u the other castes” of the cen- 
sus returns, which show a total of 32,807 souls, of whom 15,115 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (2,882). 
The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhdn (4,106), Kachwdha, Sisodiya, Bachhal, 
Bais, Maju, and Gahlot. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (812), Gatah, 
Bdja-ki-Birddari, Mahesari, and Gindauriya subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Taga (2,469), Mali (34,57), Cbamar (8,672), 
Khdkrob (1,295), Ahir (1,671), Gujar (1,152), and Jdfc (6,302). Besides 
these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found 
in this pargana Barhai, Kahdr, Hajjam, Juldha, Fakir, Sondr, Gadariya, 
Kumhdr, Kayath, Bharbhunja, Sani, Rawa, Dhobi, Ramaiya, and Mewdti. Of 
the Musalmdns, those who are not distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,488), Say- 
yids (729), Mugbals (73), and Pathdns (335), are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations. oeriSUS of 1872. From these it appear* that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 513 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests* 

1 Gazetteer, II, 605. 
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other villages, named respectively Tan# and Banjaria, adjoin it on the 
south. The western part of the village was settled by R&jputs under one 
Dhorajit. 

Richha, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the east by 
parganah Jahanabad of the Pilibhit tahsil ; on the north by parganahs Nanak- 
mata, Kilpuri, and Rudarpur of the Tarai district; on the north-west or west 
by parganahs Chaumahla and K&bar of its own tahsil and by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj ; and on the south by parganahs and talisils Karor and Nawdbganj, 
According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 169 square miles and 
352 acres; but according to the earlier revenue survey nearly 1^ square miles 
less. Details of area, as furnished by the settlement survey, and of population, 
as given by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 204 
estates ( mahdls ) distributed amongst 120 villages {mauzas). 

Like the adjoining Kabar, Richha is a well-watered plain, sloping generally 


Physical features. from north to south, or rather south-west. The highest 
observed level is 657 feet above the sea at Utarsia on the 
north-eastern, and the lowest 581 feet at Nirbhua and Xkilabad on the south- 
western border. The pargana is formed of the shallow basins ( khddir ) and 
low watersheds (< hangar ) of four rivers— the Pangaili, East Bahgul, Deoraniya, 
Rirers< an d Dhora. Tho two former wind from north to south, 

with a slight tendency towards the west ; and the tendency 
becomes more pronounced in the case of the two latter, which sometimes flow 


due south-west. The Pangaili, in the upper part of its course called Hamaria, 
is outside the parganah rather than of it. After forming for some distance 
the eastern boundary and making an occasional diversion into the interior, it 
passes onwards into JahAnabad. Next to the Pangaili, on the west, lies the 
course of the Bahgul, which receives on its left or eastern bank the SukhAi 
brook. The Deoraniya and Dhora, tho latter the more westerly of the two, 
form in places the western or north-west frontier. The Dhora is joined or 
rejoined on its left bank by an affluent or branch, the Little (Chhota) Dhora; 
and is perhaps connected with the Gora, a stream which quits this parganah 
to join the Sankha in Karor. 

The Kunwarpur branch of the Bahgul canal crosses the northern frontier 
Canals. at ^ tarsia > anc * after flowing southwards for several miles, 

and canalizing a small westerly watercourse, reissues as the 
TJghanpur main line. Further south, at Ughanpur itself, it branches into two 
distributaries, right and left. Replenished by a dam at Churaili, the former 
again divides into two channels, of which the more eastern is afterwards joined 
by the latter. Both the Churaili distributaries pass southwards into NawAbganj* 
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doctors, and the like ; 2,353 in domestio service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,090 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 10,035 in agricultural operations ; 4,131 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable/ 
mineral, and animal. There wore 3,016 persons returned as labourers and 545 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,189 as landholders, 26,610 as cultivators, and 
37,971 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,272 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,000 souls.. 

Under the revenue reforms of Akb&r (1556-1605) parganak Chfindpur 
became a division (i mahdl ) of the Ckandpur district (dast4r) r 
ILstory. Sambhal government and Dehli province. The parganah, 

which at that time included a portion of the modern Burhpur, had, according 
to the Ain-i-AkbAri , a total area of 87,273 Mg has (about 54,545| acres) and a 
revenue of 431,071 ddms (about Rs. 10,777.) A good portion of the Akbfiri 
parganah still probably remains in the Mor&dabad district, of which on its 
cession to the British in 1801 it became a part. In 1817 the parganah was 
included in the newly formed district of Bijuor, or, as it was then called, 
Northern Moradabad,* ” and in 1844 its area was diminished to contribute 
towards the formation of the adjacent parganah, Burhpur, Some allusions 
to the general and fiscal history of Ch&ndpur will bo found in. that of the 
district, 

D^banagar, the chief town of the parganah so called in the Bijnor 
talisil and district, stands on the left bank of the Ganges, seven miles from 
Bijnor. The population by the last census was 1,879. A market is hold here on 
Mondays and Fridays, but these more frequent meetings sink into shade 
beside the two great fairs which enliven D&r&nagar after the opening of 
the rains and cold weather. The first, called Z&hir Diwdn-ki- ChhariyAn 
and held in S6wan (July-August), resembles smaller gatherings hold on the 
same occasion in other parts of the district. Some 10 or 15 thousand folk 
of the lower classes — Hindu and Musalman — meet in an open space where 
banners are fixed and the usual mixture of traffic and worship ensues. The 
Jfihdn fair in Kartik (October-Novembor) is larger, being attended by from 
25 to 30 thousand people. To this meeting, which lasts for four or five days, 
wares of all sorts are brought by dealers from surrounding districts. jKwr scene 
is a combination of lively colour and sound. The yokel’s wife may be seen parad- 
ing her holiday clothes among the booths, whilst above the din may be heard 
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The main line and Sharifnagar distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal some- 
times stray across the K&bar frontier into this parganah. 

The remark made forty years ago by Mr. Head, that “ the great charac- 
teristic of Richha is its splendid and extensive irrigation,” has indeed become 
truer than ever. Not only have canals been since then aligned on scientific 
principles. The unbricked wells, whose absence ho notices, may now be found in 
fair quantities along the Karor border, between the Dhora and Deoraniya rivers* 
And 61*4 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered. 

But though means of irrigation are profuso, irrigation is barely required 
in ordinary years. The spring-level, everywhere high, is in the extreme north 
so high as to prove a fertile source of malaria. We have hero a continuation 
of the mdr tract, already mentioned in the article on Ohaumalila. Adjoining 
as it does the tardi, this region is backward in both tillage and population. As, 
however, one travels further south, the climate and general condition of the 
country improve ; and on the Nawabganj or Karor frontier one reaches villages 
as forward as any in the district. 

Its crops are the only noteworthy product of Richha. The principal 
Economical features, staples are, in autumn, rices, maize, joar , bcijva^ and sugar- 
Products. cane; in spring, wheat and chick-pea (gram). Rices and 

wheat cover respectively almost three and four times as large an area as any 
other crop of their harvest. Grain not required by the growers is sold at the 
chief town, Richha, at Mundia-J&gir, Paridpur, Basdharan, Biharipur, and other 
Marts, communica- villages which can boast of weekly markets. A large 
tions * cattle-fair is held at Gunhan-Hatu. The metalled Bareilly 

and Naini Tdl road passes northwards through the west of the parganah, being 
joined at Maksudanpur by the unmetalled lino from Pilibhit via Richha. 

The following tablo shows the comparative areas of tho parganah at the 
Areas of settlement time the past and present settlements, as given in the 
8urve y* report on the latter : — • 



Unassbssable. 


Former 

Present 


Barren . 

JSLi 

' groves. 

Fallow, 

Acres. 

Acres. | Acres. 

| Acres. 

8,164 

18,013] 12.029 

! 3,468 

10,616 

11,944 6,205 

1,167 

+ 2,452 

-6,088j -5,824 

-2,301 


Assessable. 


Cultivated , 


27,784 35,831 

48,321 30,217 


Acres. Acres. Acres. 

63,615 79,112 105,28* 
78,538 85,910 108,470 
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4be monotonous chant of the minstrels (bhfits) for which D&f&nagar is celebra- 
ted. 1 Ceremonial bathing in the Ganges was the original object and is still the 
indispensable duty of people visiting the fair. A special police force is employed 
to maintain order whilst it lasts. Dar&nagar has an imperial post-office, a 
registration outpost of the Agriculture and Commerce Department, an inn 
for natives, and a police station (3rd class). The last named institution is 
situated in Granj, Erskine or Ganj Askin, a suburb adjoining Daranagar on 
the south, and named after the Scotch officer who founded it. Act AX. of 
1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force at Daranagar, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year (Rs. 147) a total income of Rs. 911. The expendi- 
ture, which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public works 
charges, amounted to Rs. 782. In the same year the town contained 1,032 
houses, of which 823 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-14-10 
per house assessed and Re. 0-2-8 per head of population. 

Daranagar, a parganah in the tahsil and district of Bijnor, is bounded on 

the north by pargana Bijnor of its own tahsil ; on the west 
Boundaries, area, &c. * * . ' .. „ . „ 

by the Ganges, winch separates it from the Mtizafiarnagar 

and Meerut (Mirath) districts ; on the south by parganahs Bashta and CL&nd- 
pur of the Ch&ndpur tahsil ; and on the east by parganah Nihtaur of the 
Dhampur tahsil. According to the revenue survey of 1868-70 tho total area was 
98 square miles and 29 acres ; but the census of 1872 reduces that measure- 
ment by 1 square mile and 607 acres. Farther details of area will be given 
in describing the last settlement of land-revenue. In 1874 tho parganah 
contained 202 estates ( mahals ), distributed over 160 villages (mauzas). 

The physical geography of Dar&uagar much resembles that of the 

neighbouring parganah Bijnor. Here as there, the greater 
Physical features. . _ ® 1 J , t . * , 

portion of the surface is occupied by the so-called bangar 

or uplands, which are succeeded on the banks of the Ganges by a narrow and 
grass-tufted belt of alluvial lowland or klmdir. As, however, the lowest eleva- 
tion of the revenue survey is 720* 6 above the sea, and the highest only 789*4 
feet, there is far less difference of level than the names of these tracts would 
seem to imply. The upland soil is richest towards the extreme east of the 
parganah, and deteriorates in quality as the Ganges is approached. The general 
slope of the country is parallel to the course of that river, i.e., from north to 
south ; and in this direction runs the Choiya, the only other stream of the 
parganah. After forming for a considerable distance the boundary with Bijnor 
ontne north, the Choiya crosses the bangar and forms for a short distance that 
1 Bee Sir B. Elliot’s Glossary, article “ Bhata. ** 
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As in all other parganahs of the same tahsil, the barren area has liwre&sed. 
This result is in every case assigned chiefly to the appropriation of cultivated 
land for canal purposes. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
The current settle- supervision of his chief, Mr. S. M. Moons. He divided the 
ment * parganah into three circles, viz. (1) the southern, largest, 

healthiest, and most populous ; (2) the central, smaller, less healthy, and less 
thickly inhabited ; and (3) the mdr or northern, which was smallest and, as 
already mentioned, most backward. Here, as elsewhere in the Baheri tahsil, 
Rent-rates rents are paid almost wholly in kind ; and the rent-rates 

assumed for the calculation of the gross rental were, there- 
fore, fixed according to crop. 1 The following statement shows the result in the 
case of the principal growths : — 



Rent-rate per acre in 

Crop, 

Circle I. 

Circle II. 

Circle III. 


Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Sugarcane 

9 9 0 

8 0 0 

6 6 0 

Cotton 

6 6 0 

5 10 0 

4 12 0 

Maize ... ... 

3 3 0 

2 10 0 

2 3 0 

Garden crops 

6 G O 

5 10 0 

4 12 0 

Rice 

4 2 0 

3 9 0 

2 10 0 

Bdjra and coarse autumn crops 

2 14 O 

2 8 0 

1 14 0 

Wheat 

4 9 0 

4 l 0 

3 0 0 

Barley, or mixed barley and wheat ... . 

3 13 0 

3 G 0 

2 8 0 

Mixed barley and gram, or barley, gram, and peas 
< bijhra ). 

3 10 0 

3 3 0 

2 6 0 

Gram 

3 3 0 

2 11 0 

2 10 

Mastir, linseed, &c. ... '** 

Dosdhi at half 

2 4 0 

purdl rates in 

2 0 0 
all circles. 

1 8 0 


The rates afterwards worked out according to soil showed for loam 
(durnat) an average rental of Rs. 4-10-7 per acre ; for clay (malthjdr) Rs. 3 - 12 - 11 , 
and for sand ( blitir ) Rs. 3-5-2. Of the assessable area 53*6 per cent, was found 
to consist of the first, and 45*8 of the second soil. The most productive land 
was found on the high banks overlooking river-basins, and the least productive 
in the river-basins themselves. 

Whether reckoned according to crop or according to soil rates, the 
j) emaD d # assumed gross rental of the parganah amounted to over 

Rs. 3,38,200. Deduced from that sum at 50 per cent, the 
demand would have reached Rs. 1,69,100. The figure actually fixed was 

J Sec articles on parganahs Chaumuhld and Kdbar , 
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with Bfchtft on the south. It then turns westward, re* eniering"the ’south- 
western corner of this parganah, and except during the summer, where it has 
no water to discharge, empties itself into the Ganges . The main line of the 
proposed Eastern Ganges Canal traverses from north to south the broadest 
part of the parganah. If ever constructed, this work will of course alter the 
existing conditions of the water-supply ; but in the meanwhile seven-eighths of 
the irrigation is from oarthon wells and the remainder from ponds. In the 
former water can be obtained at an average depth of *25 feet from the surface, 
and the largest of the latter is situated in the township of Haldaur. The 
parganah is extensively cultivated, and less than an eighth of «its area is barren. 

Dar&nagar has a larger number of considerable market-towns than any 
Communications other parganah in the district. Besides the chief town, 
Md trade. D&r$nagar, there are two places, Jlialu and Haldaur, of 

over 4,000 inhabitants ; while Ambhera and Baldia, the scene of an important 
fair, may be mentioned as villages of less consequence. In good unmetalled 
roads, too, the parganah is exceptionally rich. It is traversed by the 2nd-clasa 
lines from Bijnor to Dhanauva, Bijnor to Moradabad, and Bijnor to Dhampur, 
as well as by several 3rd-class tracks. The Ganges is navigable along the 
wholo of the western frontier, and provides it with yet another commercial 
route. The only manufacture worth mentioning is that of the coarse cotton 
cloths known as garha and gazi, which are exported in some quantity ; but the 
trade of the parganah is chiefly iu sugar, grain, and other agricultural produce. 

The following table shows the proportion in which the 
various crops are sown for the spriug and autumn 


Crop*. 

harvests : — 


Autumn. 


Sugarcane , M 

Cotton ... ... 

Jodr for fodder ( charri ) 

Coarse rice ... ... 

Ifirip rice 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr, bajra> and 
hoaon (mil Jets), hl t &c.) 


Percentage 
of cultivated 
area. 

5*8 3 
7-44 
•83 
7-65 
•73 


34 63 
57*11 

Add land left fallow for sugarcane crop 
q| following autumn ipdndru) ... 51 $ 

68*89 


Spbing. 


Wh*at ... ... 

(•ram vetch 

Wheat and barley mixed (gnji) 

Vegetables .. 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mustard, 
peas, &c.) ... gg 


Percentage 
of cultivate 
area. 

... 9 01 

... 14 95 
— 2 05 
••• 4*45 

35 


Add land left fallow for cropB of 
following spring (bdhan) Mi 


31*69 

6*08 


37*71 


JAn.d cultivated iu autumn ... 62*29 

Ditto in spring ... 37-71 


Total 


100*00 
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Bs. 1,66,237, or including cesses Rs. 1,84,504. The result and incidence of 
the new assessment may be thus compared with those of the old : — • 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre on 

1 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING CESSES* 

Cultivated area , 

| Assessable area. 

7'otal area. 

Initial. 

| Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Us. a. p. 

U. a. p. 

11 s. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. 

Ks* 

Former 

2 4 2 

1 14 10 

1 13 1 

1 12 2 

1 5 10 

1 6 3 

1,43,895 

1,51,412 

Present 


2 5 3 

... 

2 2 1 


111 O 


1,66,237 

Increase ... 

... 

0 6 5 

... 

0 5 11 


0 4 9j 

| ! 

... j 14,828 


Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional force. 
A slight modification had by 1878-79 reduced its figure to Us. 1,64,198. 

The landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly Fallnins (162), Rains (103), 
and Kurmis (101). Twelvo villagos are revenue-free and 
Landlord and tenant. ^ ^ permanently settled. Amongst tho tenantry, Kurmis 

(3,428), Mur&os (1,837), and Chamars (1,361) are most numerous. The average 
holding of the resident cultivator, whether proprietor or tenant, is 55 acres. 
The gross rental of the pargana according to village papers is not shown in the 
settlement report ; and where kind rents arc so much the rule, the rental 
returns of village papers are indeed seldom trustworthy. But adding manorial 
cesses, the almost contemporaneous census returns tho figure as Rs. 2,45,824. 
The records of the Baheri tahsil were destroyed during the Mutiny, and 
it is therefore impossible to show tho extent of land trans- 
Ahenations. f ers c ] ur j n g tho whole term of the last settlement. But 


from 1858 to the end of that term they seem to have been as follows : — 


Nature of transfer. 

Whole 

villages. 

Parts. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Demand. 

Price 

realized. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Number 
of years* 
purchase. 

By private sale ... 
By decree ... 

34 

6 

86 

19 

34,548 

5,005 

Us. j 

49,260 j 
7,630 

Us. 

4,37,307 

92,168 

Rs. a. p. 

12 10 6 
18 3 1 

8*87 

12*24 

Total 

40 

106 

39,613 

56,790 

, » 1 

5,29,475 

13 9 10 

1 . _ 

9 82 

iL* 


Tho low average prico of land transferred by private salo is due to the 
fact that in many cases the sum agreed on between tribal brothers was merely 
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Settlement areas* 


Of the cultivated area, 0*4 per cent* is recorded as capable of bearing 
crops for both harvests in the year ; 1*2 as irrigated, a per- 
centage which appears to the settlement officer under- 
stated ; and 18*1 as manured* The cultivated, barren, and other areas, as 
ascertained by the last two settlement surveys, may bo thus tabulated : — • 


Settlement. 

♦ 

Unassessable areas in acres . 

Assessable area in acres. 

i 

Total area in acres. 

Barren (includ- 
ing village 
sites.) 

1 

Q) 

P 

a 

> 

o 

Total. 

■a! i 

,2 g g 

JJ.S 

P 

O . 

V 

£ 

*5 

O 

i 

■J 

g 

Former (surrey of 

I 

\ 






1835). 

6,872 

921 

9,793 

16,270 

83,199 

49,469 

59,262 

Present (surrey of 








1864 ). 

7,048 

1,050 

8,098 

11,402 

42 560 

53,962 

62,060 

* 

Difference ... 

-1,824 

1 +129 

1 

-1,695 

-4,868 

+ 9,361 

+ 4,493 

+2,798 


As will be hereafter noted, the parganah had at the time of the former 
settlement no separate existence, and the figures for 1835 here given are those 
of the component parts into which it was thou divided. The total area accord* 
ing to the later settlement survey is only 689 acres less than that according to 
the revenue survey, and must therefore be accepted as almost accurate. This 
leads to the conclusion that the survey of 1 835 was inaccurate, for no alluvion 
that ntey have taken place would be sufficient to account for the large increase 
of total area shown in the above table. Though slight, the increase in reve- 
nue-free land was unusual and requires explanation. It was caused by the 
grant of Haldaur township to the late Raja Randhir Singh as a reward for 
loyal services during the troubles of 1857-58. The estate, which was in his time 
entirely freed from revqpue, is still held at half-revenue by his nephew, R&ja 
Mah&raj Singh. 1 If correctly recorded, the large increase in cultivation is an 
argument against the opinion held by Mr. H* M, Bird and others, that the former 
settlement was unduly severe. 

The current settlement was effected by Messrs. Palmer and Markham. For 
The current set- purposes of assessment the former divided the parganah into 
tlement. two circles, the bdngar kdmil and bdngar ndkis — that is, « 

upland! of superior and inferior soil. The first included the more fertile vil- 
lages in the east of the parganah, and the second the remainder of the b&ngar 
tract* The assessable area of the khddir belt was judged too small to be 
1 The late Bija’s brother, Kuar Buddh Singh, has also some share in that estate 
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nominal. During tho whole of the period here shown no instance of farm or 
sale for arrears of revenue occurred— a fact that speaks well for the lightness of 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Richha contained 270 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 106 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Popu ‘on no between 200 and 500 ; 38 between 500 and 1,000 ; 15 

between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 95,516 souls (44,361 females), giving 56 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 68,504 Hindtis, 
of whom 31,583 were females ; and 27,012 Musalmdns, amongst whom 12,778 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,480 Brahmans, of whom 1,097 were females; 1,055 
Rajputs, including 447 females ; and 708 Baniy&s (812 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in “the other castes,’* whose total is 
64,261 souls (29,727 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this pargauah are the Gaur (358), Kanaujiya (229), and Sdraswat. The 
chief Rajput clans are the Katehriya (230), Jangliara, Chauhan, Gaur, Gautam, 
Rdthor, Shiubansi, Bais, Tomar, and Sawant. Tho Baniyds belong to the 
Agarwal, Mahdr, Satwala, and Mahesarl sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Mali (9,063), Kayath (1,207), Kahdr, 
(3,121), Dhobi (1,227), Chamar (10,037), Jdt (1,870), Barhai (1,473), Ahir 
(2,236), Nai or Hojjam (1,215), Bliangi or Klidkrob (1,235), Teli (1,4.65), 
Kurmi (19,696), and Beldar (2,446). Beside these, tho following castes, com- 
prising less than one thousand members, are found in this pargana : — Koli, 
Lohar, Gadariya, Bharbhunja, Dukaut, Gosain, Sondr, Kisdn, Kalwdr, Nat, 
Chhipi, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Dhdnuk, Darzi, 
Lodha, Banjdra, and Jogi. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(24,427), Sayyids (348), Mughals (147), and Pathdns (21,00), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. advdt population (not less than fifteen years of age), 208 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,897 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,043 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending monoy or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 20,650 in agricultural operations; 4,609 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were, 1,453 persons returned as labourers, and. 
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constituted into a third and separate circle. Mr. Palmer next assumed rent- 
rates for the various kinds of soil in each circle ; and when sanctioned by the 
Board of Revenue these rates stood as follows : — 



Rent per acre on j 


Circle. 

Siwai. 1 

Mattiydr . 

Bhur-siwdi. 

Bhur. 

General 
rate* • 


Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs* pa 

, tt 

Be. a. p. 

I.— Bfingar k&mil ... 
11,— Bangar nakia ... 

5 4 6 

3 12 0 

3 9 0 

2 3 0 

2 1 0 

2 0 0 

• •• 

1 13 8 

4 3 0 

3 


The application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a rental of 
Rs. 1,22,994 by general, and Rs. 1,22,189 by soil rates. Deduced from the higher 
of these sums at 50 per cent, the revenue would have been Rs. 61,497 ; but in- 
assessing the circles village by village it was found expedient to exceed the 
sanctioned rates by about 7 per cent., anti the demand was ultimately fixed at 
Rs. 65,352. Even thus augmented, however, the new demand fell short of the 
old, as the following table, comparing the results and incidence of the two 
assessments, will show : — 




Incidence 

PER ACRE 


Total demand 
(excluding 
cesses). 

Assessment. 

On total area . 

On assessable area. 

On cultivated area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. ' 

I 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. a. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former 

Present ... 

1 4 2 

1 2 11 
1 1 2 

1 7 11 

*•* 

1 5 4 

1 3 5 

2 3 5 

*** 

I 11 1 
1 8 7 

73,564 

72,037 

65,352 

Decrease ... 

see 

1 

0 1 9 

... 

0 1 11 

1 

• *» 

i 

0 2 6 

... j 
1 

6,685 


Including cesses (10 per cent.) the new demand amounted to Rs. 72,037, 
or exactly the same figure as the old had attained without them. It enme into 
force on the 1st July, 1869. 


The landholders who paid this revenue are chiefly Jdts and Sayyids, whilst 

Proprietors a n d among their tenants Jfits and Sanis are most numerous. 

tenantry. The following table will, however, show to what extent 

1 The nature of these soils has already been sufficiently explained. See article on parganah 
Burhpur, page 48. 
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542 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 745 as landholders, 63,136 as 
cultivators, and 31,635 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect,* show 776 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 51,155 
souls. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (1596) pargana Richha has no place. It then formed 
History a portion of mah&ls Ilatmana (now absorbed in Chaumahla) 

and Balai (now in Jahanabad). The former belonged to the 
Sambhal, and the latter to the Badayuu government of the Dehli province. 
Two other Akbari parganas of Sambhal— Kabar and Sirsawan— seem also to have 
contributed villages towards the formation of Richha. But when Richha was 
formed is a matter of doubt. We first hear of it when Nawab Faiz-ullah Kh&n 
(1774-94>, in whose fief of Rdmpur it lay, severed a portion of its area as 
material for his new pargana of Chaumahla. At the cession to the Company 
(1801) it was included in the district of Bareilly; and when in 1233-34 a 
northern division was detached from that district, Richha was detached with it. 
In 1841-42, however, the pargana and the rost of the new division were rean- 
nexed to Bareilly ; and since then Richha has been affected by no territorial 
readjustments. 

Saneha, a parganah of the Aonla tahsil, is bounded on the north-east 
by parganah and tahsil Karor, and on the north by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj^ the frontier being sometimes formed by the fickle bed of the R&m- 
ganga ; pn the west by parganah Aonla of its own tahsil, the boundary here 
and there coinciding with the courses of the Aril and Katra ; on the south by 
the Budaun district ; and on the east by parganah Balia of its own tahsil. Its 
total area, according to the official statement of 1878, was 83 square miles 
and 163 acres, a measurement more than two miles less than that of the 
scentifio but earlier revenue survey. Details of this area and also of the 
population will be hereafter given. The parganah contains 259 estates or 
mahdls , distributed amongst 126 mauzas or villages. 

Saneha lies in the alluvial plain of the Ramganga, and is therefore as 
flat a tract as could be found anywhere. The highest 
observed level is 552 feet above the sea at Fatehganj 
Reside the Aril, and the lowest 520 feet at Keuna Shadipur beside the Bajha*: 
A map attached to the settlement report makes some attempt to divide the ,, 
parganah into three parallel belts running north-west and south-east. The * 
belt nearest the R&mganga is called kkddir or river flats, and the two other 
hangar or uplands. These divisions may for .purposes of description be adopted 
here also. But the whole parganah is in truth a river-flat, and the so-called 

V. 
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each da m is represented amongst the rent- talers and rent-payers of the 


parganah 







Landholders . 



Jais 

• •• 

... 

•It 

497 

Sayyids 

IM 


•II 

477 

Shaikhs 


... 

see 

386 

O ujars 



• •• 

917 

Chauhans 



•it 

176 

Brahmans 



• ei 

138 

M iihajans 

••• 


• •• 

57 

Khatris 

• •a 


• •• 

Sil 

Pathins 

toe 


tee 

14 

Ray a the 

• 0* 

••< 

me 

U> 

Others 

toe 

... 

... 

64 



Total 

... 

2,063 




Tenants* 



J&ts 

• a* 

... 

see 

2,126 

banf9 




43 1 

Chauh&ns 

•OS 

*.i 

• M 

342 

Shaikhs 

III 


see 

278 

Brahmans 

• eo 


see 

179 

Jh'jhas 

•Of 


... 

J38 

Guj<rs 

•M 


• si 

163 

Sayyids 

lie 


see 

95 

Pat bins 



see 

54 

Julahus 


... 

• •• 

11 

Ha was 




8 

Others 

... 

... 

III 

601 



Total 

see 

4,366 


Of the land assessed at settlement, 22*2 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 50 0 per cent, by their tenants with rights of occupancy, 
and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the 
amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,38,609. 

For an exhaustive and accurate account of land-transfers during the 

. t# currency of the last settlement materials are wanting. But 

Alienation*. . ; . . _ , . . . f , 

some idea of the scale on which estates changed hands 

during that period may be formed from the following table, which shows 

approximately the area held by agricultural and non-agricultural classes at the 

close of each decade between 1840 and 1870, as well as the confiscations on 

account of rebellion in 1857-58 1 : — 


Tear. 

Total revenue- 
paying area, 
in acres. 

Land held by 
agricultural , 
classes, in 
acres. 

Land held by 
non-agricul- 
tural classes, 
in acres. 

Land confiscat- 
ed for rebel- 
lion, in acres. 

1840 _ 

... 

•• 

57,855 

57,212 

643 

••• 

1850 ... 


• •• 

57,^65 

54,' 47 

3.318 

M* 

18*0 ... 

ies 

••• 

17,365 

5i,48I 

3.^3 


1870 _ 

... 

• •• 

67,o0S 

49,? 17 

6,047 

i 

} 2,601 


The result of these figures is that, whereas in 1840 the non-agricultural 
classes — money-lenders, tradesmen, aud Government servants — held only 1 *1 per 
oent. of the revenue-paying area, they now bold as much as 8*1. Of the total 
acreage transferred during the 30 years under review, no less than 56*6 per 
cent, passed into the hands of these classes, while 22*7 and 14*8 fell into the 
possession of Chauhans and Brahmans respectively, and the remainder into 
that of other agricultural castes. The principal losers were Jfits and Sayyifc, 

1 Compiled from a report on alienation* submitted by the settlement officer to the Board of 
Revenue in August, 1873. 
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upland tracts are at most slightly-raised terraces marking levels formerly 
washed by the river. 

The khadir belt which immediately adjoins the Ramganga is extremely 
fertile, though less fertile than the corresponding tract in par- 
Khidir. ganalis Aonla. and Sarauli. Oho height of its water-level 

renders irrigation needless, ‘even for sugarcane ; and manure is little used, except 
for garden produce. But the khadir sometimes suffers from a superfluity of 
water. It is damaged by occasional floods, which leave, however, rich alluvial 
deposits. It was perhaps the fear of these floods that thirty years ago aban- 
doned the tract to the occupation of coarse marketable grasses. But the margin 
of cultivation has since then descended, the bulk of the khadir is richly culti- 
vated, and rents arc steadily rising. 

Though called bfingar by the map just mentioned, the second belt is in 
the settlement report itself styled old khadir. Adjoining 
And Bangar. the ou t]je westj j t resembles that tract in many of 

its qualities. It in fact merely represents a similar but older deposit of the 
same river. Its fertility is high. . Water being near the surface, irrigation is 


not absolutely requisite, and is practised only in years of drought. 

Tho third and most westerly is also the most backward tract. It continues 
its course north-westwards into parganah Aonla, where, as here, it is named the 
“ 2nd class bangar.” Towards the banks of the Aril large patches of dlidk jungle, 
the only forest in the parganah, are encountered. At tho last settlement of land 
revenue (1835) this forest stretched for miles. The d/idk was formerly cut every 
seven years for fuel, while its leaves and gum were annually sold. But with 
the advent of the railway foiling became more frequent, and the last traces of 
woodland must before long disappear.. In this belt irrigation is both requited 
and practised. Tho Aril and wells are the principal sources of the water used. 

Excluding the Aril and Ramganga, which bound rather than enter the 
parganah, there are no perennial streams. But several old 
RiveM ‘ water-bearing beds of the Ramganga meander across the 

country, supplying in their pools its only large natural reservoirs. Amongst 
these beds must, perhaps, be reckoned the Bajha and Andhariya, which, when 
they flow at all, follow from north to south the general slope of the country. 
The Kbal&si is another small water-course running in the same direction, and 
joining the Aril almost opposite Atarchendi (of Aonla). All these streamy 
receive in times of flood the surplus waters of the tortuous Aril, the two former 
carrying it off to swell the Rkmganga. 

The soils are of the usual varieties — diimat (loam), mattiydr (clay), and bhdr 
Products, market., (sand). The cultivated area is returned as containing 55 -2 
communications. ’ p er cen t, of the first, 30 f 4 of the second, and 14’4 of tho 
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Population. 


who parted the former with 43*9, and the latter with 21*0 per cent, of all the 
alienated land. 

According to the census of 1872 pargftnah Dar&nagar contained 93 in- 
habited villages, o 1 which 42 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 34 bad between 200 and 500 ; had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Jhalu, with a popu- 
lation of 5,979. The total population in 1872 numbered 42,283 souls (19,327 
females), giving 436 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 31,422 Hindfis, of whom 14,140 were females; 10,858 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 5,185 were females; and three Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,467 Brah- 
mans, of whom 1,124 wore females ; 2,081 Rajputs, including 1,001 females; 
and 858 Baniy&s (2 9 females); w hilst the great inass of the population is com- 
prised in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show % total of 
25,616 souls (11,406 females). The principal Br&hman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (2,335) and Sftraswat. The chief Rajput clan 
is the Chaulmn (1,263). The Baniy&s belongs to the Agarw&l (717 Gat ah, 
R&ja-ki-Biradari, Mahesari, and Rastogi subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Ai&li (1,306;, Chamar (6,821), Jat (7,663), 
and Sani (1,110). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah Taga, Barh&i, Kahar, Hajj&m, 
Julaha, Khakrob, Fakir, Sonar, Gadariya, Kumh&r, Kayath, Abir, Jogi, Bhar- 
bhunja, Kal&l, Lohar, Gujar, Nat, Bhat, Mall&h, Chhipi, Dhobi, Ramaiya, Dhfina, 
and Barwa. Of Musalmdns, those who are not classed as Shaikhs (1,673), 
Sayyids (629), Mughuls (40), and Path&ns (293), are entered as without distinc- 
tion. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests^ 
doctors, and the like ; 1,564 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 715 in commerce, in buying, 
soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,854 in agricultural operations ; 2,878 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,582 persons returned as labourers and 
346 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,867 as landholders, 14,860 as cultivators, 
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last. As might bo expected in a plain where there are no large towns, and 
where but 8*6 per cent, of the total area is barren, the products of the parganah 
are almost wholly agricultural. The principal crops of tho autumn harvest aro 
Idjra millet and rices, a secondary placo being taken by maize, jour millet, 
and cotton. Of the 15,130 acres cultivated for the spring harvests, 12,031 are 
roturned as sown with wheat ; and the area of other crops is comparatively 
insignificant. Local produce finds here a readier sale than in most parga- 
nahs, for Saneha possesses more than the usual number of market villages 
and more than the usual mileage of communications. The chief places 
are Aliganj, 1 Graini, Bhamaura, and Bash6ratganj. At the last named is a station 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which passes due east and west through 
the heart of tho parganah. Each of the two halves into which it bisects Saneha 
is traversed by a road running south-westwards towards Budaun. Of those 
two highways, the northern is unmetalled as far as Aonla.in the next parganah ; 
but the southern is metalled throughout. 

Settlement o f The areas of the parganah at the time of tho past 

land-revenue. and p resen t, revenue settlements may bo thus compared : — 




At last settle- 

By measure- 

Increase per 

Decrease per 



moot. 

ment. 

cent. 

cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 



Total area 


52,851 

53,337 

•09 


Revenue- free 

••i ••• 

4,519 

2,888 


36* 

Barren 

... ... 

4,022 

4,006 

14*5 


1 

[ Old waste 

57,332 

7,558 

. . . 

56*3 

Assessable ... 1 

1 New fallow ... 

| Cultivated 

1,034 

25,944 

190 

38,095 

4G*8 

816 

1 

1 Total 

44,310 

45,843 

3*4 



Tho increase of cultivation was, as already noted, chiefly in the khddir 
tract. Of the cultivated area, 27*6 per cent, is returned as watered. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. Ilis general 
system of assessment has been noted above, 2 and we need here give only the 
special details affecting this parganah. Dividing Saneha into three circles, 
corresponding with the tracts already described, he assumed the following rent- 
rates for the various soils of each : — 


Soit. 

Circle I., Kh&dir . 

Circle II., Old 
khddir. 

Circle HI., 
B&ngar. ,1_ 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 


€ Irrigated 



4 8 0 


" l Unirrigatcd... 

4 8 0 

4 12 0 

3 10 0 

Mattiydr 

4 Irrigated 
" \ Unirrigatcd ... 

3 8 0 

3 14 0 

3 6 0 

2 10 0 

Bhur 

< Irrigated 

... 


3 4 6 


( Unirrigated ... 

3 4 3 

3 0 0 

.2 6 0 

’Since the abolition of its house-tax 

in October, 1876, 

Aliganj or TTaidarganj has had no 


claims to be described in a separate Gazetteer article. Its population amounted in 1872 to 
1>819 souls Only, 8 Supra p. 612, 
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nr.,! 25,556 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, Bhow 689 males as able 
to read and-write out of a total male population numbering 22,956 souls. 

The parganah as at present constituted is a comparatively new one. A 
large portion of its area was comprised in the old parganah 
History. w hich in 1596, the date of the Ain-i-Akbari, had a 

measurement of 26,795 lighas (about 616,746£ acres) and a revenue of 2,37,809 
dims (about Rs. 5,945). The prevailing caste was at this time the J&t. In 
the reign of Muhammad Shfih (1719-1748) a member of that tribe, R6o Jet 
Singh, increased the size of the parganah by adding to it portions of Bijnor. 
"What further changes took place under the rule of the Path&ns and the Naw&b 
Vazir (1748-1801) are uncertain ; bot after the cession of Rohilkhand to the 
British (in 1801) wo find the parganah distributed amongst three new parga- 
nahs, of the Moradabad district, Jhalu, Dar&nagar, and Haldaur. In 1817 
these became a portion of the newly-formed district of Northern Moradabad, 
Nagina, or as it is now called Bijnor ; and in 1844 the existing parganah was 
created by adding to Ddrdnagar parts of the adjoining parganas of Jhdlu and 
Haldaur. 1 For general and fiscal history vide supra, pages 341,310, et seq. 

DujJmpur, the capital of the parganah and tahsil so named in the 
Bijnor district, lies in north latitude 29°19', east longitude 78°34', 24 miles east- 
south-east of Bijnor. The unmetalled (3rd class) roads from Moradabad to 
Hardwdr and Dhanaura to Kdlagarh cross in the town, where they are joined 
by another unmetalled (2nd class' line from Bijnor. According to the census 
of 1872 Dhampur had a population of 6,555 persons, inhabiting a site of 79 
Seres, at the rate of 83 to the acre. 

That site stands about 765 feet above the sea, and abounds, especially 
along its edges, with artificial ponds. Into one of these, 
Site and appearance. ^ eas te rn edge, flows a great part of the surface drain- 
age of the town. The pond, again, overflows during the rains into the newly- 
risen Ekra brook, 2 near whose right bank Dhampur is situated. Notwithstand- 
ing the preponderance of mud huts, the town has a goodly number of substan- 
tial brick houses. Small though it is, its appearance is neat and thriving ; and 
Dhampur is described by the Sanitary Commissioner in 1876 as “one of the 
best-looking small towns in the province— a town of brick-paved public waya, 
admirably kept in cleanliness.” Of ways thus paved the principal is the 
bdzdr or main Btreet, a wide and busy thoroughfare lined with handsome shops, 
chiefly those of dealers in ironware. Most of the smaller lanes have been brick- 
ed in the sabae manner. There is no lack of good wells, and the drinking water is 

} 44 villages from Jhalu and 30 from Haldaur, * See page 251. 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave the parganah a 
gross rental of Rs. 1,47,425. Deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reached Rs. 73,712. The figure actually proposed was 
Bs. 73,230, or, including the 10 per cent, cess and fees ( nazr&na ) on revenue- 
free lands, Rs. 81,135. The results and incidence of the new demand may be 
thus compared with those of the old : — 




Incidence per acre 

ON 


Total demand, 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area . 

Assessable area. 

Total 

area. 

EXCLUDING CESSES. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Bs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

rts. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former ... 
Present ... 

2 3 2 

»•« 

1 7 

2 1 11 

1 A 6| 

• •• 

l 3 1 

1 12 5 

0 14 8$ 

1 0 Ilf 

1 8 2J 

55,087 

Ml 

49,255 

73,230 

Increase ... 

... 

0 10 1| 

♦ 

0 8 l 


o 7 n 


23,975 


The increase, 42 per cent., was justified by the large advance in cultiva- 
tion, and met with few or no objections from the landholders concerned. 
Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, Mr. Moens’ demand is still 
in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 reduced it to Rs. 73,073. 

The proprietors who pay this demand are, as usual in the Aonla tahsil, 

„ , , chiefly Rajputs. Amongst their tenants Kis&ns, 

Proprietary body. ' / 7 

Muraos, and Rajputs predominate. The average cul- 
tivator’s holding, including land tilled by the proprietors themselves, is 3*6 
acres. The sum paid as rent, not including such land, was in 1872 returned 
by village papers as Rs. 1,14,207. The census of the same year, adding 
manorial cesses, increases that figure to Rs. 1,33,832. 

The transfers which during the term of the last settlement partially 

Alienations changed the proprietary body may be shown as 

follows : — 


Description of transfer. 

Area. 

Government 

demand. 

Transfer 

price. 

Average per 
acre. 

By private sale 

Mortgage ... 

Auction by decrees of Court 

A. r. p. 

9,246 0 20 
6,161 O 20 
7,461 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

9,628 15 5 

6,317 2 1 

7,992 11 2 

Rs. a. p. 

70,944 13 0 
48,948 0 0 

55,689 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

7 10 9 

7 15 I 

7 7 5 
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Public buildings. 


muoh praised. The town is aired by several open places bearing fine old trees. 

To its north stand the tahsili buildings ; to its south-east a 
hostel (sardi). The latter is an enclosure shaded by noble 
tamarinds, but surrounded by squalid thatched huts. The other public buikU 
ings are a police station fist class), imperial post-office, and tahsili school. 
Some five or six good public latrines are scattered over the town. 

Dh&mpur owes its prosperity to its trade in ironware and other metal 
Trade and manu- goods. Its ironsmiths and braziers are celebrated within the 
factures. district, though for very little distance outside it. Iron locks 

a^j plates, brass candlesticks and carriage ornaments, 1 gongs and bells of 
a mixture compounded from copper and lead, are produced in some abundance. 
Handsome matchlocks can be made on occasions, and for two specimens sent to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867 a local gunsmith obtained a prize of 750 franos. 
The iron used at Dharapur is said to come chiefly from H&thras. Markets are held 
twice a week, and there is a monthly fair. The following return, showing the 
imports and local consumption of various articles during two years, is the sole 
but withal a fair means of estimating the local trade : — * \ - V 


Net imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1874-75. 

1876 77. 

1874-75. 

1867-77. 

> 

a 

s 

&. 

0 

£ 

n 

c? 


1 

* 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Md. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Md. s. c. 

Bs. a. p. 

45,942 


39,845 

• sc 

7 0S 

• • t 

6 3 4 

... 

61 

••a 

42 

... 

0 0 6 

• st 

0 0 4 

.«• 

11,508 

• SI 

10,915 

tee 

0 30 3 

ft# 

l 26 10 

... 

831 

• •• 

894 

••• 

0 2 04 

... 

0 2 7 

• •• 

59,411 

2,781 

53,384 

3,844 

9 2 8 

0 6 8 

8 5 12 

0 9 11 

hd 555 


1,023 

... 

... 


m 


1,033 


1,044 

... 

0 6 10 

• St 

0 6 

... 

6,895 

1,9 *4 

4,760 

2 849 


0 4 8 

3 29 

7 0 

1,733 

8,873 

5,391 

5,367 


0 8 8 

0 32 14 

0 13 1 

... 

9,440 

... 

14,172 

... 


• St 

2 8* 

303 

... 

1,138 

... 

0 1 13 

... 

0 7 0 


... 

16,442 


13,010 

• e« 

2 8 2 

... 

1 15 fc 

... 

1,835 

• M 

3,718 

ll( 

0 4 6 


0 9* 

... 

2,312 

see 


... 

0 5 7 

tee 

... 


Articles. 


Grain ... ... 

Sugar, refined 
Do , unrefined 
Ghi ... ... 

Other articles of 
food. 

Animals for slaugh- 
ter. 

Oil and oil-seeds ... 
Fuel, &c. ... 

Buildingmateriala... 
Drugs and spices ... 
Tobacco 

European cloth ... 
Native do. 

Metals ... ... 

% 


1 i.«., ornaments tor the native rath or ox-carriage. 

55 
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One village only was auctioned for arrears of revenue. 

According to the census of 1872, Saneha contained 135 inhabited villages, 
Population. ^ h-Ss than 200 inhabitants ; 48 between 

200 and 500 ; 37 between 500 and 1,000 ; 4 between 
1,000 and 2,000; and 8 between 2,000 and 3,000. The total population 
of the same year numbered 57,820 souls (26,998 females), giving 696 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,952 Hindiis 
of whom 22,301 were females ; 9,862 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,694 were, 
females ; and six Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
groat classes, the census shows 2,574 Brahmans, of whom 1,144 were females- 
3,311 Rajputs, including 1,329 females; and 1,790 Baniyas (827 females); 
whilst the great mass of tho population is comprised in “the other castes,” 
with a total of 40,277 souls (19,001 females). The principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are the Caur (146), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. 
The chief Rajput clans are the Janglmra (273), Cliauban (426), Gaur (640), 
Katehriya (251), Gautam, Ratlior, Shiubansi, Bais, Bargiijar, Chandela, 
Raikwar, and Kiuwar. The Baniyas belong to the AgarwM (607), Ghoai, 
Baranwar, Kuartani, Chausaini, and Dasa sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Gadariya (1,152), Kahar (3,784), Dhobi 
(1,037), Cham dr (6,442), Barliai (1,179), Ahir (2,083), Kisdn (9,474), and 
Kdchhi (7,195). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this parganah: -Koli, Mali, Lobar, Kayath, Jat, 
Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Da bant, Gosain, Sonar, Teli, Kahvar, 
Nat, Chbipi, Patwa, Kumhar, Giijar, Bainigi, Kurmi, Blnit, Dhiinuk, Khatik, 
Beldar, Darzi, and Lodha. The Musalmans are distribulcd amongst Shaikhs 
(7,011), Sayyids (93), Mughals (61), and Pathans (2,683), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

„ the samo census. From tlieso it appears that of the 

Occupations. ■ . r ‘ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 118 are employed in professional avocations, as Government servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like; 1,363 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 70 8 in commorco, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods; 12,461 in agricultural operations ; 2,1§2 in industrial occupations, 

arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There were 1,653 persons returned as labourers, and 271 

as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 

or sex, the samo returns give 1,438 as landholders, 37,696 as cultivators, 
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The materials for this return were collected at the municipal octroi out- 
posts. The town is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and its affairs are 
managed by a committee of 15 members, including three persona ex ofiicio and 
32 elected by the taxpayers. The municipal income and expenditure for two 
years may be thus shown — 


Receipts, 

1874-7S. 

1876-77. 

Expenditure. 

1874-75 

187MT. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 





Collection ... 

691 

696 


r Opening balance ... 

2,251 

1,368 








Head-office,.. ... 

152 

61 


Class L Food and drink ... 

2,138 

2,348 








Supervision 

... 

• as 


.. II. Aminala for slaugh- 

45 

63 





ter. 



Original works 

2,119 

1,661 

• 

III. Fuel &c. 

266 

281 

Repairs ... ... 

78D 

... 

o 

, M IV. Building materials, 

155 

314 

Police 

1,234 

5,002 

O 

, n V. Drugs and spices, 

197 

295 

Education ... 

294 

19 


&c. 










Registration of births 

... 

• It 


i, VI. Tobacco 

51 

103 

and deaths. 




,. VII. Textile fabrics ... 

291 

277 

Lighting ... 

2'8 

226 


„ „ Till. Metals 

23 


Watering roads 


[ ••• 


Total 

5,417 

3,671 

Drainage works 

... 

... 

Rents ... 

••• 


Water supply 


... 

Fines 

49 

90 

Charitable grants ... 

326 

307 

Founds ... ... 



Conservancy 

624 

670 



f 226 

200 




Miscellaneous 

) 

1 

Miscellaneous 

140 

90 


Total 

5,692 

3,961 

Total 

6,678 

8,722 


The incidence of the octroi tax during 1876-77 was Re. 0-12-5 per head 
of population. Dr. Planck thinks that the appearance and condition of Dhtun- 
pur bear very favourable witness to the amount of good which may be done 
by a judicious expenditure of muuicipal funds. With regard to the heading 
of u conservancy/’ we may notice that the sweepings of the town are sold and 
regularly carted off, to be consumed in the brick-kilns. 

The annals of Dh&mpur are brief. The first event of importance in its 
history was the defeat of the imperial forces under 5 u tt>-ud- 
80T7, din by the Rohillas under Dfindi Khan (about 1750): the 

next its pillage by the Pandours of Amir Kh&n (1805) ; and the last the attempted 
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and 18,636 ^ engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 782 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,822 
souls. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1590), Sancha or Saneya is entered as a par- 
, ganah or mahdl of the ft ad ay un government aud 

History. # . 

Dehli province. Including as it then did parganah 
Balia, its aroa was about 94,256 acres, and its rental about 32,893 rupees. 
Whence its name was derived is uncertain, but perhaps, like that of Aj Aon, 
from some village since effaced by the ftamganga. Balia was transferred to 
Karor by the Kohillas (1748-74), and thus shorn Sancha was ceded to the 
British. It was included in its present district of Bareilly, and, before 1813, 
in its present talisil of Aonla. Since that time its territorial changes have been 
insignificant. 

Sarauli, the capital of the parganah so named, is a small town on the 
right bank of the Kamganga, 28 miles west -north-west of Bareilly. The 
population in 1872 amounted to 4,885 souls. 

The river face of the town is open, but its other sides are picturesquely 
The miraculous scorpions backed and flanked by groves. The neighbouring 
of Nirgan Shah’s tomb. village or suburb of Shahpur is perhaps a memorial 

of the Musalman mendicant Nirgan Shah, whose tomb confers on Sarauli no 
little local celebrity. The masonry walls around the sepulchre have fallen 
into ruin, and abound with scorpions about two inches long from bead to 
tail. “ It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. E. T. Atkinson, “ which I have heard 
vouched for by several visitors to the place, that these scorpions will permit you to 
take them in your hand and carry them away for a distance, and will not 
use their sting. The guardian of the tomb considers their innocuousness is 
due to the all-pervading sanctity of the fakir who is buriod there ; but the 
fact is undispu table, however wo may cavil at the reasons for it given by the 
residents. A good account of* those insects and of several experiments instituted 
regarding their harmlessness was published in the correspondence columns of 
the Delhi Gazette in 1867. The author of the article has since assured me that 
from subsequent experiments he has no doubt that from somo reason or other tho 
scorpions of Sarauli have lost the offensive power which is readily exerc : sed by 
their brethren in villages not half a mile off.” The same fact is vouched for by 
Mr. E. Stack. These scorpions are probably disarmed for exhibition in somo 
manner which a snake-charmer could explain. 

Sarauli has a first-class police-station, a district post-office, a mud-built 
hostel (earai), a village (halkabandi) school, and a market held twice weekly. 
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plunder of its treasury during the mutiny (1857). It became the headquarters 
of the tahsfl, vice Sherkot, in 1844. 

Dhampur, a tdhsfl of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of 
Dh&mpur, Siohara, and Nihtaur. The total area according to the census of 1872 
contains 323 square miles and 376 acres, of which 223 square miles and 353 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed with the Government revenue is given at 316 
square miles and 595 acres, of which 2 1 7 square miles and 476 acres are cultivat- 
ed, 63 square miles and 586 acres culfcurable, and 35 square miles and 173 acres 
barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,66,689 (or with 
cesses, Rs. 2,94,17 1), 1 falling at Re. 1-4-7 on the total area. Re. 1-5-1 on the 
entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-13-10 on the cultivated area. The population 
numbered 169,134 souls (79,629 females), giving 522 souls to the square mile, 
distributed amongst 476 villages. The same statistics show 445 persons blind, 
34 lepers, 55 deaf and dumb, 10 idiots, and 11 insane persons in* the tahsfL 
A detailed description of that tahsfl will be given in the articles on its con- 
stituent parganahs Dhampur, Siohara, and Nihtaur. 

Dhampur or Sherkot, a parganah in the Dhampur tahsfl of the Bijnor 
Boundaries and district, is bounded on the east by the river Ramganga, 
wea. which separates it from parganah Afzalgarh of the Nagfna 

tahsfl ; on the north by the same parganah and parganahs Barhapura and Nagfna 
of the Naglna tahsfl ; on the west by the river Gangan, which separates it from 
the Nihtaur parganah of its own tahsfl ; and on the south by pargnnahs Burh- 
pur of the Ch&ndpur and Siohara of its own tahsfl. According to the revenue 
aurvey of 1868-70 the total area was 154 square miles and 270 acres, but the 
census of 1872 reduces that measurement by 3 square miles and 190 acres. 
Further details of area will be given in describing the last settlement of land- 
revenue. Iu 1874 the parganah contained 248 estates, distributed over 240 
villages. 

Four perennial streams water the parganah and serve to demarcate its na- 
Phyaical geogra- tural divisions. The Rdmganga, flowing from north to south, 
forms, as already mentioned, the eastern boundary ; while its 
tributary, the Khoh, entering further to the west, passes south-eastwards 
towards its junction with the larger river at Mukarpuri in the south-east- 
ern corner of the parganah. Swollen as they often are by numerous torrents 
from the hills of Garhw&l, both Ramganga and Khoh are liable to sudden but 
quickly-passing floods, both are in the habit of capriciously changing their 
courses, and both are beset with treacherous quicksands. .Still further to the 

1 This revenue had fallen at the close of the calendar year 1876 to Rs. 2.6 C,047, The total 
area, aa lately proclaimed by Government, is 322 square miles and 293 acres. 
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The Chaiikid&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force here ; and during 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
from tho preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 621. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to 
Rs. 419. In the same year tho town contained 509 houses, of which 384 were 
assessed with the tax : the incidence being Re. 1-8-1 per house assessed, and 
Re. 0-1-10 por head of population. 


Tho town is said to have been founded by Surji, a Brahman woman 
belonging to one of the Pande families so numerous in 
1 W the vicinity. She received the site from some Delhi em- 

peror in reward for food supplied during a campaign to his troops ; and 
is tho reputed ancestress of several Brahmans still living in the village. 

Sarauli, South Sarauli, or Barsir, a parganah of the Aonla tahsil, is 
bounded on the north by parganah and tahsil Mirganj, the boundary at times 
and places coinciding with the capricious- courso of the Ramganga ; on the 
north-west by the Native State of Rampur ; on tho south-west by the Aril, 
which divides it from Budaun district and parganah Aonla of its own tahsil ; 
and on the east again by parganah Aonla. Its total area, according to the 
official statement of 1878, was 59 square miles and 348 acres, and, according 
to the scientific but earlier revenue survey, about 100 acres less. Details of 
this area, and also of population, will be hereafter given. The parganah con- 
tains 95 estates (mahdl) distributed amongst 56 villages (mama). 

Sarauli may be roughly described as a sandy plateau, raised above 
the basins of the Ramganga on the north and Aril 
on south-west. The highest observed elevation is 
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600-7 feet above the soa at Uinarpur on the Rampur frontier; and tho 
lowest 548-9 feet at Rasulpur beside the Aril. Tbo difference of level is there- 
fore too slight to admit of hills ; but the plateau rises here and there info 
sandy ridgos which in places present tho appearanco of low ranges. This is 
especially the case in the upper portion of the Pairiya and Aril valleys, and on 
tho watershed between tho two. The sandhills are more or less moveable, 
drifting with tho wind ; but the upland soil is everywhere volatile, and a May 
sirocco ofton exposes tho hard clay substratum on which it rests. In parts of 
tho parganah, whero this substratum favours tho construction of wells, the land 
is fertile, producing magnificent, wheat ; and the five villages of tho Ramganga 
basin, which require no irrigation, show the finest soil of the Aonla tahsil. 
But, taken as a whole, the parganah is one of the most sterile in tho district. 
Fifty-fivo per cent, of the cultivated area is sandy mould (IMr), aud but 17 
per cent, is irrigated. 
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west/the Karula, a smaller and more orderly stream, traverses'the parganah 
from north to south. And lastly, the Gangan, flowing in the same direction, 
forms the western boundary. Both Karula and Gdngan have deeply^cut 
beds, from which they seldom if ever diverge. As will be seen from the course 
of these four rivers, the general slope of the country is from north to south. 
There are no hills, the highest elevation being 779*4, and the lowest 724*2 feet 


above the sea. 

Tbe surface of the parganah is divided into tracts of three well-marked des- 
criptions. The first, which occupies about two-fifths of the 
? total area, includes the belts of low alluvial land ( fchddir ) along 

the banks of the Rfonganga and Khoh. Though on the whole well cultivated, 
these tracts contain occasional patches of barren soil overgrown with reeds 
and tall grasses useful for little besides thatching. Between these two basins, 
again, rises a comparatively high though limited plateau, 
Jangle, covered mostly with thorn-bushes and scrub ; and this 

constitutes the second of our three divisions. The third comprises the remain- 
der of the parganah, between the plain of the Khoh and the 
and hangar tracts. (J& n g an# It occupies about one-half of the total area, and 

from the fact that it lies above the level of the river-basins is known as the 


Jangle, 


and bangar tracts. 


upland ( bdngar ) tract. 

Of the whole acreage of Dhampur loss than one-sixth is barren. Water 
is found at an average depth of 15 feet from the surface in the jungle and 
upland tracts, and of 8 feet in the alluvial lowlands ; while the Gangan canal, 
running for some distance parallel to the course of that river, affords further 
facilities for irrigation. It was once proposed to water the same part of the 
parganah — that between the Karula and Gangan rivers — with a distributary 
(rdjbaha) 1 of the Eastern Ganges Canal, but a second work of this kind seems 
hardly required. Of the irrigation, 38 per cent, is from earthen wells, 21 per 
cent from the Gangan canal, the same percentage from ponds, and the small 
remainder from the rivers. It may here be noted that the parganah contains 
no sheets of water sufficiently important to deserve the name of lake. 

In communications Dhfimpur cannot be considered rich. Its capital, 
Communications Dh&mpur, is the terminus of a 2nd class road from Bijnor, 
and trades, and cross i n g.p 0 j n tj as is also Sherkot, of two 3rd-class 

highways. The largest town of the parganah is Sherkot. Here there exists a 
carpet manufacture, to which some reference will be hereafter made ; and, as 
already mentioned, the town of Dhimpur can boast of some skilful metal- 
work. But the principal products of the parganah are its crops, and the prin* 
i Called the Akbarpur rftjbahai bat Akbarabad was probably intended. 
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It is, indeed, the want of irrigation which leaves the parganah in its some- 
what forlorn condition. Visiting it in time of drought, 
Irrigation. Mr. Moons wrote : — u In parts I found great tracts of 

sand drifted into ridges. The soil was too loose to admit of merits (low walls) 
to demarcate the fields, and only a few straggling feeblo stumps of bdjra showed 
that the land was not barren. A branch from the Ramganga canal, 1 passing 
through the parganah, would change it into a garden . Population is abundant, 
tho cultivators are laborious ; the will is there, nothing is wanting but the water. 
W ell-irrigation, where the depth of water, as here, is such as not to 
admit of the use of a dhenkali (lever), is a long process, and the labour at tho 
cultivator’s command is limited. A canal would enable the villagers to irrigate 
their whole rabi (spring crop) by flow in three or four days. Tho amount of 
rabi would be largely increased ; cane and cotton cultivation would rapidly 
extend; and the nature of the soil would be gradually improved from the 
manure which it would bo worth tho cultivator’s while to expend on the land, 
and from the deposits left by-the water.” 

The depth of water from tho surface is in tho uplands from 16 to 26 
feet, but in tho Ramganga basin from 6 to 8 feet only. 

Rivers and reservoirs. "«.... n , 

lhe existing means ot irrigation aro wells, ponds, 
and rivers. The first-named are generally worked with bullocks and leathern 
buckets. Of the second the chief is the natural lagoon, known as the Gauh&ni 
jhil at Lilaur. This, as already mentioned (page 529), retains water through- 
out the year. In the rains its surplus waters sometimes find their way to tho 
* Pairiya. Lilaur is said to bo mentioned in the Mahabhiirata ; and amongst 
artificial tanks is one of equally ancient traditions, the Adi Sugar, near R&m- 
nagar. 2 The rivers are the Aril and its affluent, tho Pairiya, which both 
form for some distance the boundary with Aorda. Just before reaching the 
frontier the Aril is reinforced by the Gangan, which, as the most important of 
tho two, should by rights give its name to the united stream. 3 Iu the par- 
ganah itself the Aril’s tributaries are little more than elongated ravines, 
often overgrown with bushes or grass. The Khara water-course is the only 
one which bears a name. At Islampur-Dalippur, in this parganah, the Aril is 
dammed for irrigation. 4 

Though it possesses several indigo factories worked by natives, the par- 
ganah can boast no important or peculiar manufactures. 

Producw. umI Liaris. j^. g p ro ducts are, as elsewhere in tahsil Aonla, almost 

limited to those of the soil. Of the total cultivated area 62*25 percent, is sown 

1 For an account of Ramganga Canal schemes pee above, pp. 254-56. 2 See article on 

Ramnagar. 3 For some account of the G&ngan and Gangan Canal vide supra, pages 250 

to 253. 4 See Mr. Stack’s description of the Aril irrigation, article on tahsil Aonla . 
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cipal exports its sugar and cotton. The following table shows the proportion 
in which the various vegetable growths are sown for the 
Cr ° P# * spring and autumn harvests : — 


A UTOMN. 



Percentage of 
cultivated area on 


which grown. 

Sugarcane 

... 8 75 

Cotton 

... 6 67 

Jo&r for fodder ( chari ) 

... *57 

Coarse rices ... 

... 29*81 

Fine rices. •• ... 

... 3*92 

Coarse autumn crops ( jodr t bdjra , j 

and hodon millets, (if, Ac.) 

... 805 



Sfbing. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area on 



which grown* 

Wheat ... 

... 

... 16 97 

Parley ... 

... 

... 244 

Gram vetch 

... 

... 1 77 


Wheat and barley mixed ( goji ) 4*9® 
Vegetables ... ... *77 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 

mustard, peas, Ac.) ... 4*12 


57 77 

Add and left fallow for sugarcane 
crop of following autumn, 

( pdndra ) ... . ••• 81 1 

65 88 


31*06 

Add land left fallow far crops of 

following spring (Jbdhan) ... 8 06 


84*12 


Land cultivated in autumn 


65 88 


Ditto in spring 


... 84*12 


Total ... 100*00 


Of the cultivated area 5*1 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing 
crops at both harvests, 31*6 as manured, and 18*2 as 
irrigated. The cultivated, barren, and other a^reas of the 


Settlement areas. 


current settlement may he thus compared with thoso of the past : — 


Settlement, 

Unassessable area in acres. 

Assessable area in acres . 

.9 

S 

3 

3 

£ 

Barren (includ- 
ing village sites 
and jungles.) 

i 

■v 

o 

0 

a 

a> 

► 

(2 

Total. 

Culturable fal- 
low (including 

groves). 

1 

'S ! 

a 

.5 

3 

Total. 

Former (survey of W4-35) 

17,4)3 

15,301 

32,704 

17,066 

46 7'4 

63.820 

96 524 

Present (survey of 1865*66) 

14,350 

2,566 

17916 

22,895 

(9,(68 

82j4r 3 

100,379 

Difference ... 


— 12,78.1 

— 14 768 

+ 5,829 

+ 1 2,814 

+ 18,643 

+8, BBS 


The large increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the* Ramganga. 
It will be observed that this area is, according to the survey of 1865-66, 
1,549 acres, or over two square miles, less than according to the revenue survey 
of 1868-70 ; but for this difference also fluvial action will suffice to account. 
The apparent increase in cultivation is largely due to the decrease in revenue- 
free lands, with which it closely corresponds; for no details as to the extent of 
cultivation on such lands were furnished by the survey of 1834-35. 
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with autumn and 37*75 with spring crops. Amongst the former the principal 
staples are bijra (35*02 per cent.), jodr (6 35), cotton (5*72), and rice (5*51); 
amongst the latter, wheat (29*73 per cent.) The markets, held twice weekly 
at Sarauli and Hardaspur, in the parganah itself, and at Gurgaon, just over 
the border in Aonla, provide a sale for local produce. R&mnagar of this par- 
ganah is more remarkable for its antiquity than for any trade which it possesses. 
In outlets for trade Sarauli is the poorest parganah of the district. Roads it 
has none, 1 and the Ramganga is navigable only in the rains. 

Classification of area. The com P arativ ° statistics of past and present 

measurements may be shown in acres as follows 




At last settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 



ment. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 



Total area 

• •• 

37,627 

38,091 

r? 


Revenue-free ... 

• M 

1,637 

2,014 

23 0 


Barren, 

• •• 

6,969 

4,157 

Ml 

' 43 3 

S w f waste ... 

• II 

8,51 1 

3,218 


62*2 

g g I New fallow ... 

III 

1,185 

211 

■ ■ • 

82*2 

5 < (, Cultivated ... 

• •• 

19,325 

28,491 

47*4 

••• 

< Total 

IM 

29,021 

31,990 

99 



It will be seen that, in spite of defective irrigation, tillage has largely 
increased. The growth in revenue-free area is duo to the grant of two villages, 
untaxed, to the Nawab of Iiampur. 

The current settlement of land-revenue was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens, 


Current settlement of 
land-revenue. 


whose general method of assessment has been elsewhere 2 
mentioned. Dividing the parganah into two circles, he 


assumed the following rental rates for the various soils of each : — 

Rent-rates 'per acre on 



DtfllAT OR LOAM. 

MattiyXr OR 
CLAYEY SOIL. 

BlltfH OR SANDY SOIL. 

Circle. 

Wet. 3 

Dry. 

Wet, 

Dry. 

1st quality . 

2nd quality. 

1 _ 


Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet, 

Dry. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

I . — Banqar or up- 
land. 

4 12 0 

3 19 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

H.'—Khddir or Ram- 
ganga basin. 


5 10 0 

III 

4 0 0 


9 4 0 

none. 

none. 


iThis is literally true at the present time. Mr. Moens mentions “one fair kacha road, 
that to Chandausi.” But no such highway is now recognized by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. * Supra, p. 612 . a By “ wet” is meant artificially irrigated. The lands in 

ihc 2nd circle are naturally moist, but not being thus irrigated arc entered as “ dry.” 
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The current settlement was effected by the late Mr. Carpenter. He 
^ t lt l t divided the parganah into three circles of assessment, cor- 
responding with the natural divisions already described. 
These were — I., the b&ngar ; II., the kh&dir of the Khoh and RAmganga ; and 
III., the jungle between those two rivers. Taking as the basis of his calculations 
a collection of money-leases for three selected years, Mr. Carpenter proceeded Ito 
assume rates of rent for the various kinds of soil in each circle ; and when 
sanctioned by the Board of Revenue these rates were as follows : — 


Name of circle. 

Rent-rate per acre on 

General 
rent-rate 
per acre. 

Manured 

noils. 

Siw&i. 

Mattiyar. 

Bhiir* 


Rs. a p. 

Rs. a p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

I.— Hangar 

7 0 0 

3 1 0 

3 3 0 

2 0 0 

4 2 0 

IT. — Kh4dir 

7 0 0 

3 1 0 

3 12 0 

2 4 0 

4 6 0 

III.— Jungle 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S 4 0 


Two subsidiary circles — the u kh&dir-bangar ” for villages divided partly 
between circles I. and II., and “ jungle-kh&dir” for villages similarly shared 
by circles II. and 1IL— — were also formed, but for these no separate rent- 
rates were proposed. The character of siwdi, mattiydr , and bhdr soils has 
already been sufficiently explained. 1 Calculated according to the above table, 
the gross rental of the parganah was Rs. 2,53,184 by soil, and Rs. 2,49,120 by 
general rates; and deducted from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the 
revenue would have been Rs. 1,26,592. But in assessing the circles village by 
village, it was found expedienb in some cases slightly to exceed the sanctioned 
rates, and the demand was ultimately fixed at Rs. 1,27,585, excluding cesses. 
The following table compares the results and incidenco of the new assessment 
with those of the old : — ■ 



Incidence pbb ackb 

— — i ■ — 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

On total area. 

On arntmable area. 

j On cultivated area 

( excluding cesses'). 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 

Former ... 

Present 

», 

Rs. a. p. 
I 7 7 

•w 

Rs a. p 
15 8 

1 4 10 

Hs. a. p. 
1 14 1 

Rs. a, p. 
1 9 S 

1 S 9 

Rs. a. p. 
2 9 0 

Rs. a. p 

2 3 6 
l 9 0 

Rs. 

1,19,836 


Decrease ... | 


0 0 10 

!■« 

0 0 11 

1 ... 

0 10 6 

1 

• ••• 

4,641 


1 See, for instance, the article on parganah Afzalgarh, page 370# 
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The application of those rates to the assessable area gave for the pargnnah 
an estimated gross rental of Rs. 84,059 ; and deduced from this sum at 50 per 
cent., the demand would have reached Rs. 42,029. The amount actually pro- 
posed was Rs. 45,400, or, including the 10 per cont. cess and foes (nazrdtia) on 
revenue-free lands, Rs. 49,940. The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old 


Incidence per acre on 


Settle- 

ment. 

Cultivated area . 

Assessable area. 

Total 

area . 


Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


its. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Former .. 

1 15 5 

I 6 2 

1 4 10 

l 3 9 

1 0 t 

I 0 7 

Present .. 

Ml 

I 12 0 

... 

1 8 U| 

... 

1 4 III 

Increase 

• •• 

O 5 10 

• •• 

0 5 Sj 

• M 

0 4 44 


Total demand, ex- 
cluding cesses. 



The new demand awaits final sanction by Government, but is provisionally 
in force. A slight modification had, in 1878-79, reduced its total to Rs. 45,370. 

Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue Rajputs are tho leading 
w . . caste ; whilst among their tenants Kisans, Ahfrs, Cha- 

mars, Brahmans, and Rajputs predominate. Of tho total 
cultivated area 3,004 acres are tilled by tho proprietors themselves, 17,638 acres 
by tenants with rights of occupancy, and tho remainder by tenants-at-will. Tho 
average cultivated holding measures 3*9 acres. The actual rental of the par- 
ganah by village papers, without allowing for tho hypothetical ront of land^ 
tilled by tho proprietors themselves, is returned in the settlement report as 
Rs. 75,205. But the census of 1872, while professing to add manorial cesses, 
understates tho figure at Rs. 50,180. During tho term of the last settlement 
rents appear to have remained alpiost stationary, notwithstanding a great 
advance (44 per cent.) in prices. 

Throughout that term transfers of land were rare. Tho actual statistics 
Alienations. are as follows : — 


Nature of alienations. 

Acres. 

Revenue de- 
mand. 

Price. 

Average per 
acre. 



Rs. a. p. 

[ Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Sales mi ••• 

2,310 

2,755 7 3 

23,202 0 0 

10 0 8 

Mortgages 

5,971 

6,629 14 2 

49,770 0 0 

8 5 1 

Auctions by decrees of court .•« 

5,401 

5,708 1 8 

39,161 5 9 

7 4 0 
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With the addition of the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 1,40,673-8-0. It came into force on the 1st July, 1888. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Shaikhs and Chauh&ns, 
Proprietary classes whilst among their tenants Chauhans and S&nis tire most 
and tenantry. numerous. The following table will, however, show to 

what extent each class is represented amongst the payers of revenue and 
rent 


Landholders. 


Tenants . 


Shaikhs 

tee 

<«• 

... 

630 

Chauhans 

set 

tee 

»•» 

8,017 

Chauh&ns 

Ml 

... 


649 

Sani 

• •t 

• 99 

tee 

1,076 

Sayyids 




3 i O 

Shaikhs 

ate 


919 

646 

Brahmans 

<M 



82 

data 

St# 


<M 

446 

Kayaths 

% 

tee 


... 

7 ' 

Brahmans 

• 91 


119 

398 

Mabajans 

set 

... 

lf m 

71 

Sayyids 



tvs 

• 69 

Pathans 

tee 

... 


54 

Gfijara 




160 

JfllB 



... 

8 

Julahda 

sts 

#e% 

-•e 

111 

Gujars 

see 

... 


6 

Banja ras 



tee 

71 

histmois 

tee 



4 

Ahira 

tte 


#ee 

42 

Khatris 

• a* 

... 

... 

1 

Pathans 



9ft 

36 

Others 

tee 

... 


48 

Jhojhas 

tee 



9 






hi was 

see 

• •• 

tee 

I 






Others 

• 

... 

ete 

1,699 



Total 

••• 

1,840 



Total 

• •9 

8,764 


Alienations. 


Of the land assessed at settlement 16 2 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves ; 47*5 by their tenants with rights of occupancy ; and 
the remainder by tenauts-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 2,62,862. 

The destruction of records during the rebellion of 1857 reuders an account 
of land-transfers during the currency of the former settle- 
ment impossible. But it may be mentioned that in conse- 
quence of that rebellion 417 acres were confiscated from Musalmda pro- 
prietors and sold by Government to other Musalm&ns, Rajputs, Baniyas*, 
Brahmans, and Kayaths. 

According to the census * of 1872, parganah Dh&mpur contained 193 
inhabited villages, of which 87 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 58 had between 200 and 500 ; 36 had between 500 
and 1,000 ; and 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were Sherkot (12,586) and Dhdmpur (6,555). 

The total population in 1872 numbered 84,630 souls (40,005 females , 
giving 560 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
55,782 Hindus, of whom 26,068 were females ; 28,847 Musalmfins, amongst 
whom 13,937 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,489 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,542 were females; 14,835 Rajputs, including 6,858 females; and 1,554 


Population. 
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According io the census of 1872, pargana (South) Sarauli contained 
Population. inhabited villages, of which 16 had less than 200 

inhabitants ; 21 between 200 and 500 ; 19 between 500 
and 1,000 ; five between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The total population of the same year numbered 34,053 souls (16,116 
females), giving 568 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 26,829 Hindus, of whom 12,597 were females ; and 7,224 MusalmAns, 
amongst whom 3,519 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,472 Brahmans, of whom 1,152 were 
females ; 1,103 Rajputs, including 432 females ; and 828 Baniyas (416 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 6i the other castes,” with 
its total of 22,426 souls (10,597 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (532), Kanaujiya, and SAraswat. The 
chief RAjput clans are the Katchriya (601), JanghAra, Chauhfin, Gaur, 
Gautam. Rathor, Shiubansi, Bais, and Sakarwar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwal, Malnir, Gindauriya, BarauwAr, and Kasarwani subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Gadariya ( 1,079), KahAr 
(1,102), ChamAr (3,950), Ahir (2,587), KisAn (4,788), PAsi (1,064), and 
KAchhi (2,079). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Koli, Mali, LohAr, KAyath, 
Dhobi, JAt, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, 
Gosain, SonAr, Teli, KalvvAr, Nat, Patwa, KumhAr, Giijar, Tamboli, BairAgi, 
Kurmi, Bhat, Khatik, Darzi, Lodha, and Kanjar. The MusalmAns are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (4,370), Sayyids (249), Mugkals (692), and Pathana 
(1,913), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

^ . the same census. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations* . , , 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

133 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,177 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washerlnen, &c. ; 470 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 6,899 in agricultural operations ; 1,199 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,185 persons returned as labourers, 
and 148 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 944 as landholders, 2<M76 as cultiva- 
tors, and 12,933 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture, 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 538 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 17,937 souls. 
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Baniyas (709 females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
44 the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 35,904 souls, 
(16,959 females). The principal Brahman subdivision found in this par* 
ganah is*the Gaur (3,243). The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan (14,382) 
and Gahlot. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (801), Raja-ki-Biradari, 
Sar&ogi, and Rastogi subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other 
castes are the Barhai (1,509), Mali (5,369), Hajjdm (1,075), Cham&r (11,538), 
Khdkrob (1,316), Gadariya( 1,225), Kumbar (1,379), and Jdt (5,849). Besides 
these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members are 
found in this parganah : — Taga, Knh&r, Fakir, Sonar, Kayath, AMr, Orh, 
Jogi, Bharbhunja, Kalal, Gujar, Nat, Banjara, Bhdt, Gos&in, Kamboh, Dhobi, 
Ramiya, Dhiina, Barwa, Vaishnavi, Mewati, Kanjar, and Darzi. The Mu- 
salmans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,150), Sayyids, (219), Mughals 
(123), and Pathdns (427), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. a( j u it population (not less than fifteen years of age), 630 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,732 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,275 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 1 1,736 in agricultural operations ; 5,834 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,701 persons returned as labourers .and 
837 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,049 as landholders, 33,051 as cultivators, 
and 50,530 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 797 malfp as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 44,625 souls. 

Parganah Sherkot is first mentioned in the Tabakdt-i-Akbari y 1 which 
leads us to infer that in 1587 it was held by one Mir-Abu-I- 
Fath. By the Ain~i~ AJcbari, a few years later, it is included 
in the Chdndpur district ( dast&r ) of the Sambhal government and Dehli pro* 
vince. It has now (1596) a revenue of 49,21,051 d&m* (about Rs. 1,23,026) 
and an area of 19,870 Ughaa (about 12,418 acres). But small as this area was, 
it probably included a part of the modern Afzalgarh. By what ircrements the 
parganah attained its present size cannot now be discovered In 1748, when 
wrested from the emperor by the Rohillas, it was the fief of Safdar Jang, being 
1 Dowson’t edition of Elliot’s Hiitorians, V, 863 . 
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In tho Ain-i-Akbari, Barsir, which derived its name from a village still 
History existing in the modern parganah, was a mahdl of the 

Bad&y un government and Dehli province, * Its area was 
abont 379,188 acres, and its rental about Rs. 53,685. It then, and for some 240 
years afterwards, included territory both north and south of the R&mganga. But 
in 1835, North £arauli was transferred from Moradabad, in which theparganah 
had been included at cession (1801) to Bareilly; and Sarauli was thus divided 
into two separate pargatiahs lying in separate districts. In 1842, however, the 
latter barrier was removed, and South Sarauli followed North into Bareilly, The 
vicissitudes of North Sarauli, and its final absorption in Mirganj, have been 
elsewhere described . 1 That absorption has left its southern sister in undisputed 
possession of the title Sarauli. in 1861 a large portion (20 villages) of both 
Saraulis was ceded to the Nawab of Rdmpur, in recognition of his services 
during the great rebellion ; but two villages were at the same time added to South 
Sarauli from eles where. The parganah is still sometimes called Barsfr. 

Senthal, a small market town of pargana Nawabganj, stands in the fork 
formed by the junction of the Clmraili and Girem right distributaries of the 
Bahgul canal, about a mile distant from each. It lies 16 miles north-east of 
Bareilly, and contained in 1872 a population of 4,210 inhabitants. 

Sentbal lias an elementary school, and can boast a fair number of brick- 

Fair of Chiragh Ali kuilt houses. Its market is held twice weekly ; and a 
fair assembles yearly at the tomb of tho religious men- 
dicant Chiragh Ali Shah. This gathering, which begins on the 1st of Karttik, 
(October-November), and lasts a week, is much frequented by Muhammadans, 
and especially by Muhammadan courtezans (tawdif). 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Senthal. During 1877- 
House-tax ^8, the house-tax thereby imposed, together with minor 

receipts, yielded a total income of Rs. 215. The expen- 
diture, which was chiefly on police, amounted to Rs. 264. In the same year 
the town contained 901 houses, of which 400 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 0-9-8 per houso assessed, and Re. 0-0-1 1 per head of 
population. 


The town was 
History. 


granted by one of the Dehli emperors to a certain Sayyid 
Aman-ullah, and contains a large number of his reputed 
descendants. 


SnA'm, a small town of parganah Mirganj, stands on the left bank of tho 
West Bahgul river, 17 miles north-north-west of Bareilly. The unmetalled line, 
which near Fatebganj West leaves the Bareilly-Moradabad road for Shisbgarh 
. J Sce article on Mirganj parganah. 
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apparently known as botti Dh&mpar and Sherkot. 1 To Safdar Jang’s desoend- 
ants it reverted in 1774, on the annexation of Rohilkhand by the Nawfib Yazir. 
Its general and fiscal history since the cession (1801) to British rule have been 
incidentally mentioned in that of the district. 

Ganj, Ganj-asiun, on Erskineganj — See Daranagar. 

Haldaur, a market-town in the Daranagar parganah of the Bijnor 
tahsil and district, stands on the junction of throe unmetalled roads, 10 miles 
from Bijnor. The population of 1872 was 4,323. Haldaur has an imperial 
post-office and several temples, not, however, of any architectural importance. 
The markets are held on Sundays and Thursdays. The name Haldaur is said 
to have been derived from one Halda Singh, reputed ancestor of a compara* 
tively modern Ohauhan family, to whom the place now gives the title of Raja. 3 
It is not unlikely, however, to be identical with Hardaur , defined by Sir 
H. 'Elliot as a the oblong mound raised in villages and studded with flags for 
the purpose of averting epidemic diseases. ” 

Jaiianabad, a village of parganah Daranagar, stands on the left bank of 
tho Ganges, 12 miles from Bijnor, and had in 1872 a population of 1,373 inha- 
bitants. The place is remarkable for the tomb of Nawab Shujaat Khan which 
stands picturesquely on the overhanging bank of the river. The shrine is sur- 
rounded by a quadrangular wall of block kankar, enclosing an area of about 10 
acres. The gateway by which this enclosure is entered is enfaced on the inner 
side tfdth grey sandstone, and on tho outer was once adorned with oncaustic 
tiles. The tomb stands on a raised masonry basement about 10 feot high, which 
is ascended by stone steps. This basement is enfaced not only with the same 
grey stone as we saw on the gate, but also with red sandstone of Agra. The 
sarcophagus is of white marble ; the tomb is railed in with a light lattice-work 
of red stpne, and is covered by a cupola of grey sandstone, supported by high 
pillars of tho same material. On the lower part of the cupola are engraved 
texts from the Kunui. Both tomb and gateway are now much dilapidated. 
Confiscated for the rebellion of their owners in 1857-58, they were conferred 
by Government on the loyal family of Haldaur. This family have for some 
years paid a small salary to the custodian of the shrine, and have now assigned 
a small piece of land as a permanent provision for his maintenance, 

Jalalabad, a flourishing little town in tho Najfbabad parganah and 
tahsil, stands on the unmetalled road between Bijnor and Najlbabad, 19 miles 
from the latter. It had in 1872 a population of 3,001 inhabitants. So much 
of the road just mentioned as passes through Jal&labad itself is well paved with 

1 Hamilton’s RohiUas , page 84. 1 Raja Maharaj Singb (supra, p. 324) has here a hand- 

some house, occupied by himself and his uncle, Kuar Buddli Singb. 
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The town in 1872 


and Rudarpur, is here joined by a similar line from Baheri. 
contained 3,771 inhabitants. 

The site of Shalii is flat and, except when the Himdlayas are visible, un- 
The Himalayas as lovely ; but the following description from Heber’s Journal 
seen from Sh£iii. will show how magnificent a background that gigantic rang® 
sometimes lends the town. “ The nearer hills/’ he writes, “ are blue, and in 
outline and tints resemble pretty closely, at this distance, those which close in 
the vale of Clwyd. Above these rose what might, in the present unfavourable 
atmosphere, have been taken for clouds, had not their seat been so stationary, 
and their outline so harsh and pyramidal,— -the patriarchs of the continent, 
perhaps the surviving ruins of a former world, white and glistering as alabas- 
ter, and, even at this distance of probably one hundred and fifty miles towering 
above the nearer and secondary range as much as these last (though said to bo 
seven thousand six hundred feet high) are above the plain on which we wero 
standing. I felt intense delight and awe in looking on them, but the pleasure 
lasted not many minutes. The clouds closed in again, as on the fairy castle of 
St. John, and left us ; but the former grey cold horizon, girding in the green 
plain of Rohilkhand, and broken only by scattered tufts of pipal and mango 
trees.” 1 

The town itself is not imposing. It has a few brick-built houses and a 
Buildings and house- fair-sized Hindu temple, a first-class police-station, parganah 
tftX * school, and native hostel ( sardi ). But the great majority of 

its buildings are mud huts with tiled roofs. A market is held twico weekly ; and 
the Chaukiddri Act is, as at the place last-named, in force. During 1877-78 the 
proceeds of the house- tax and other receipts gave a total income of Rs. 488. 
The expenditure, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 429. 
In the same year the town contained 545 houses, of which 440 were assessed 
with the tax ; tho incidence being Re. 1-0-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-1 1 
per head of population. 

Till tho opening of the current settlement, Shahi was the chief town of 
an ancient parganah which had existed in the time of 
History. Akbar. 2 It was at one stage of its existence (1813-24) tho 

head-quarters of a tabs'll. 

Shergarh— S ee K^bar. 

Sherpur KalXn, or Great Sherpur, so far justifies its title that it is the 
largest town in parganah Puranpur. It stands at the end of a cross-country 
track from Puranpur, somewhat over two miles distant from that village and 
about 58 miles east-north-east of Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
1 Narrative,!, 248, November »8tb, 1824, Shdbi. 2 See article on pargimah 
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brick-on-edge. The importance of Jalal&bad is chieSy historical. It is said to 
have been founded by the aged emperor JaMl-ud-din Khilji (1288-1295), and 
was towards the close of Akbar’s reign (159(3 the capital of a parganah called 
after itself. About 1755 however, when Najib-ud-daula removed the head 
quarters and altered the name of that parganah to Najibabad, the glory of Jalal- 
abad departod. 

Jhalu, an important market town in the Daranagar parganah of the 
Bijnor tahsil, stands on the Dharnpur road, 6 miles east-south-east of Bijnor. 
It had in 1872 a population of 5,979, distributed with an average density of 
about 45 per acre over a site of 143 acres. About that site itself, which lies 
in a flat plain some 785 feet above the soa, there is nothing remarkable, nor is 
the town noticeable for any public buildings. The proximity of Bijnor renders 
such structures unnecessary, and there is neither police station nor post-office. 
Once the capital of' a parganah named in the Aln-i-Akhari after itself, Jhilu in 
1844 subsided into the position of an agricultural town with markets twico a 
week. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 185G) is however in force, and in 1876-77 
the house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year ( Its. 165 ) a total income of Rs. 881). The expenditure, 
which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 751. In the same year the town contained 1,401 houses, of 
which 1,053 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-11-0 per 
house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. • 

KasimpuuGaiihi, a town in the Afzalgarh parganah and Naginn tahsil of 
the Bijnor district, is situated near the right bank of the Banaili rivor, 43 miles 
from Bijnor. The population amounted by the last census to 2073. In its 
immediate vicinity the town is better known by tho name of Garhi Maniyaw&la. 
A market is held here on Wednesdays. The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 1856) 
isin force at Kasimpur Garhi, and in 1876-77 the house^tax thereby imposed 
gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance of the preceding year 
(Rs. 117) a total income of Rs. 897. The expenditure, which consisted princi- 
pally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to Rb* 789, 
In ^be same year the town contained 781 houses, of which 660 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-0-9 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-1 
per head of population. 

Kauiua or Kotdw6ra, a hamlet in the extreme eastern corner of parganah 
Najibabad, stands on the Garhwal frontier, 34 miles from Bijnor. The popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered only 11 souls. Here is a police station of the 3rd 
class, built beside tho forest road from Najibabad to Srinagar (in Garhwal), 
There are also a district post-office and traffic registration outpost. 
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of 8,742 inhabitants, and' has a market twice weekly, but is in no other respect 

remarkable, 

SHfsHGARH, the chief town of parganah Sirsfiwan, stands oh the 
unmetalled Shahi and Rudarpur road, 31 miles north-north-west of Bareilly* 
About a mile to its east flows the Kuli brook ; and about a mile to the west 
lies the Rampur frontier. The population amounted in 1872 to 3,863 souls. 

“ SMshgarh,” writes Heber in 1824, “is a poor village, on a trifling 
elevation, which is conspicuous in this level country. 
Site and scenery. j t j ms a ru j n0 us fort on its summit, and altogether, 

with the great surrounding flat, and the blue hills behind it, put me in mind of 
some views of Rhuddlan.’ , 

Shishgarh has a third-class police-station, a district post-office, and a 
Buildings and house- station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Its market is 
tax * held twice weekly. The Chaukidctri Act (XX. of 1856) 

is in force ; and during 1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
miscellaneous receipts, and a balance from tho preceding year, yielded a total 
income of Rs. 420. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conser* 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 324. In the same year the town contained 700 houses, of 
which 447 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-4-5 per house 
assessed, and Re. 0-1-8 per head of population. 

Shiupuri, a town of parganah Aonla, lies near the right bank of theR&m- 
ganga, in the northern corner of that sub-division. Its distance west-north-west 
of Bareilly is about 28 miles, 1 and its population in 1872 was 4,087. 

Shiupuri is situated in a fairly planted neighbourhood, and has itself a 
Buildings and house- fairly respectable appearance. About three-fourths of its 
tax * houses are said to be of brick. The house-tax under the 

Act mentioned in the last article is collected here. Added to minor receipts, it 
in 1877-78 gave a total income of Rs. 570. Tho expenditure, chiefly on police, 
conservancy, 'and public works, amounted to Rs. 394. In the same year 
the town contained 512 houses, of which 350 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Re. 1-8-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-1 per head of popu- 
lation. The town has no public buildings except a village school. 

A little more than a mile south of Shiupuri stands the ancient market- 
village of Gurgaon, said to have been founded by Drona, 
the tutor (guru) of the P&ndavas. Shiupuri owes its own 
foundation to a R&jput called Ummed Singh, who named it in honour of the god 
Shiu or Shiva. His descendants formerly possessed the whole of parganah Aj&on ; 
but the bulk of their property was under British rule settled with the headmen 

1 In the table of distances at p. 532, Shiupuri was bv an oversight entered as part*of parga- 
nah Sarauli, 
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iJrRATPUR, the chief to wn of the parganah so named in theNajfbabad 
iahsil of the Bijnor district, stands at the meeting of the unmetalled roads from 
Bijnor and Mandiiwar to Najibabad, 10 miles from Bijnor. The river Mfilin 
flows'about a mile to the west of the town. The population, which according to 
the last census was 0,579, is largely sprinkled with PatMns and J&ts. Kirat- 
pur has two muhallas or wards, Kiratpur and Basi. The former is the oldest, 
and is said to have been founded in the reign of Bahlol Lodi — that is, the middle 
of the fifteenth century. The latter was peopled by Path&ns in the middle of 
the last century, when one of Aii Muhammad’s officers 1 built the castle whoso 
remains still exist. These remains aro however situated, not in Basi*. but 
in Kiratpur muhalla. Walls of great strength aro still standing on. either 
side of the main gateway, while within there is a handsome and well-preserved 
mosque. Of the principal quarters inside the fort ruins only remain, but some 
of the smaller buildings are still inhabited. Below one of the ruins is a cellar 
whioh may have been used either as a cool retreat in summer or a dungeon; 
and within the ramparts is one of those magnificent masonry wells so often found 
in the interior of Indian fortresses. Adjoining the fort, on the outside, is a large 
masonry tank, constructed by the same chief. But both fort and tank, which a 
sale in execution of decree has lately transferred from the possession of the 
founder’s descendants, aro fast crumbling to doGa} r . A portion of the castle wall 
was blown up after the mutiny by the orders of Government. To the east of 
Basi muhalla are the ruins of a court and office, enclosed by four largo brick 
walls. 

The public buildings still in use are a 1st class police station, an 
imperial post-office, and a small and ill-kept inn for natives. The bazar or prin- 
cipal street is long and narrow, but has been recently paved. A market is held 
on Fridays; but the town can boast of little trade, and the only peculiar manu- 
facture is that of lacquered chairs and boxes. These are produced to the value 
of about Rs. 500 yearly, but seldom find their way outsido the district. Dr* 
Planck, who visited Kiratpur about ten years ago, describes it as a filthy and 
aqualid town. Since then much has undoubtedly been done to improve its 
condition, but much yet remains to bo done. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chiiiki- " 
diri Act) is in force here, and in 1876-77 the houso-tax thereby imposed gave 
with miscellaneous receipts and the balance of the preceding year (Rs. l,588)a 
total income of Rs. 3,354. The expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police, 
conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to Rs. 2,677. In the same 
year the town contained 2,800 houses, of which 2,300 were assessed with the 

1 Said to have been Fateh KWn Khaneaman ; but probably Dundi or (still more likely) 
tfajib KJiin. 
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of villages j or sold for arrears of revenue. They now hold buf 27 villages in 
the neighbourhood of Shiiipuri, where they live ; and their chieftain, Part&b 
Singh, is still known, though not officially recognized, as Baja of Shiiipuri. 1 

Sirs X wan or Sirsaon, the smallest parganah of the Bareilly district, is 
a part of tahsil Baheri. It is bounded on the north by parganah Chaumahla of 
its own tahsil ; on the north-west by the native state of Rampur ; on the south 
by parganah and tahsil Mfrganj ; and on the south-east by parganah K&bar of 
its own tahsil. According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 32 
square miles and 278 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey some 
85 acres less. The details of area furnished by the settlement survey, and of 
population by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 
65 estates, distributed amongst 14 villages. 

The general physical features of Sirsawan are the same as those of the 

adjacent parganah Kabar, already described. It is a 

well-watered and fairly cultivated plain, sinking without 

marked inequalities of surface from north-east to south-west. The highest 

observed level is 611 feet above the sea in the former quarter, and the lowest 

580 feet in the latter. In tho same general direction 
Rivers . 

meander tho principal streams, tho west Bahgul, 

Richaha, and Kuli. The Bahgul is joined by tho Baraur on the northern border, 
$md by the Richaha on the south-eastern. The Richaha has for some miles 
formed the south-eastern frontier ; and after the united stream has passed on 
into K&bar, the more westerly Kuli supplies its place on that boundary. The 
Bh&kra, entering the district at the junction of Bam pur, Mirganj, and this par- 
ganah, supplies for about a mile the border between 
^ anals * the two latter. The right branch of the P&ha canal 

ends at Sultdnpur in a watercourse running-towards the Richaha ; and the 
JDaulatpur distributary of the same canal at Lakhanpur, in that river itself. 
The area watered by canals is, therefore, very small. Earthen wells, though 
not perhaps so rare as when Ileber visited the parga- 
Irngation. ^ aro st in comparatively few. Now, as then, 

the rain which falls is, in most seasons, said to be sufficient ; but i( where 
there are rivers or streams, irrigation is practised industriously and success- 
fully.’ 9 West of tho Bahgul the whole country is watered by channels (gul) 
from the Chaupura dam on the Bhakra in Bampur, and the Khamaria dam 
on the Bahgul itself in Chaumiihla. Disputes sometimes arise with the people 
of Rdmpur as to the supply of water from rivers in that state# It was a dispute 
of this sort, about a dam on the Kuli, that induced the Raja of Shishgarh or 
1 No such title appears in the list of R*jas and Nawabs for these proviu 
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tax, the incidence being Be. 0-12-1 per bouse assessed and Be. 0-8-9 .per head 
of population. 

Kj'batpur, a parganah in the Najibabad lahsil of the Bijnor district, 
. . . is bounded on the east by parganaha Akbarabad and Najib- 

abad, bath of its own tahsll ; on the north by parganah Na- 
jfbabad and the Ganges, which separates it from the Saharanpur district ; on the 
west by parganah Mandawar; and on the south-west and south by parganah Bij- 
nor, both of the Bijnor tahsil. According to the revenue survey of 1868-70 
the total area was 86 square miles and 425 acres, but the census ofjl872 adds 
410 acres to that measurement Further details of area will be given in describ- 
ing the last settlement of land-revenue. In 1874, Kiratpur contained 207 
estates/distributed over 170 villages. 

The classic river Mdlin disjoins the parganah into two unequal parts. En- 
Physical geogra- tering on the eastern or Najibabad frontier, this stream passes 
westward as if to join tho Ganges, but suddenly changes 
its course, and, flowing from north to south, issues from the south-west frontier 
• into Bijnor, Owing to the presence of this, its only river besides the Ganges, 
Kiratpur may be divided into three well-defined tracts. The first occupies 
considerably more than half the total area, and includes the whole of the par- 
ganah^ south and east of the M&lin basin. It is a fertile plateau, somewhat 
raised above the level of tho second tract, which is the alluvial plain of the 
M&lin. itself. On the other side of this narrow plain rises the third tract, com- 
prising the remainder of the parganah. The goueral slope of the country is 
from north to south, the highest observed elevation above the sea being 851*1 
feet, and the lowest 760 4 feet, on the Bijnor boundary. The parganah is fairly 
cultivated, and less than one-seventh of its whole surface is barren. Water 
for the crops may be obtainoi in wells at an average depth of 25 feet from the 
surface, but more than four-fifths of the irrigation is from the numerous ponds. 
In tile south of the parganahs these often attain the size of small lakes, and one 
of the largest may be seen within the township of Kiratpur itself. It was once 
proposed to extend irrigation by bringing the main line of the Eastern 
Ganges Canal through the eastern border. ; 

Although five unmetalled roads converge upon the chief town Kiratpur, 
Communication* the parganah is but ill-provided with highways. Metalled 
and trade. roads there are none ; but the Ganges is navigable through- 

out the whole of its short course along the frontier, and supplies an additional 
commercial route. Besides Kiratpur there are several large market-villages, such 
at Banehra and Kotla, where the agricultural products of the parganah find a 
tale. The manufactures are all of the simplest kind, and perhaps the only 
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Sirs&wan to call on Boulderson and Heber. The dispute, it will be remembered, 
was ingeniously settled by the Bishop himself. 1 

Not quite a quarter of Sirs&wan is barren and waste ; and of the 
cultivated area a larger proportion (61*7 per cent.) is watered than in any 
other parganah of the district. The same area shows 56*6 per cent, of 
loamy (dtimat), 40*9 of clayey ( mattiydr ), and 2*5 of sandy ( bJvdr ) soils. Of 
natural beauties, unless crops and planted groves can be included in that term, 
Sirs&wan has nothing to show. In summer, when the crops are off the ground, 
and haze obscures the distance, it might be hard to find a balder and more unlovely 
tract. But on a clear winter morning the snowy Himalaya lends a noble 
Economical features. background to its greon cornfields and sombre mango 
Products. orchards. Its crops are the parganah’s only noticeable 

products. In autumn the principal growths are rices, the tall millets maize, 
juar, and bajra, and cotton ; in spring wheat, and next, after a long interval, 
gram. There is but one road to provide an outlet for the surplus grain. This, 
the unmetalled Shahi and Rudarpur line, carries local produce either north- 
wards to the chief town Slnshgarh or southwards to Bareilly. The weekly mar- 
kets at several villages besides Slnshgarh supply the simple needs of the inhabi- 
tants. Amongst such places may be mentioned M&npur, Sahora, and Jafarpur 
Bali. 

. # . , , The areas of the parganah, according to the surveys 

Areas of settlement survey. . . , i , ' 

of the past and present settlements, may be thus com- 
pared 



Unassessable, 

A ssessable. 


Settlement, 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturablc 

waste. 

jcultivated. 

Total. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

East •» ... 

1,654 

2.471 

3,503 * 

22,511 


30,189 

Present ... 

269 

2,865 

2,120 

15,544 


20,798 

Difference ... 

—1,385 

+ 394 

— 1,383 

—6,997 

—8,350 

—9,341 


The large decrease in total and assessable area is due to the grant, after 
the great rebellion, of 21 villages to the NawAb of R&mpur. If we exclude 


1 “ He (the Nawab of Rampur) maintained that the proposed work would drown some of his 
villages. We went in the afternoon to see the place, and I endeavoured by the help of a very rude 
extempore levelling instrument, made of the elephant ladder, four bamboos, and a weighted 
string, to ascertain the real course the water would take, and how high the dam might be raised 
without danger or mischief. My apparatus, rude as it was, was viewed with much wonder and 
reverence by these simple people; and as I kept on the safe side, I hope I did some good, or at 
least no harm, by my advice to them. The raiyats of the Naw&b indeed, as well as the Itaja and 
his sons, professed themselves perfectly satisfied with the line proposcd. ,, — Journal, VoL L, 

chap. 17 . 
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urtide of luxury produced is the lacquered furniture already mentioned as pre- 
pared at Kiratpur. - The following list shows the proportion in which the chief 
products of the parganah, i*e., its various crops, are sown for the spring and 


autumn harvests 

Autumn. 


Percentage of 
cultivated 
area. 

Sugar-cane ••• ... 9 80 

Cotton ... • ... ... 723 

Jodr for fodder (chart) , , , 2*19 

Coarse rices in •*! 16-97 

Pine rices ••• Ml •73 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr, bajra , 
and kodon millets, til, &c.) ... 16 76 


Spuing. 




Percentage of 

Wheat ... ... 

cultivated 

area. 

... 18*?2 

Barley 

IM 

4 53 

Gram vetch 

lit 

4*29 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) 

• At 

5 20 

Vegetables 

• •1 

*30 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &c.) ... 

1*48 


53'69 

Add land left fallow for sugarcane 
crop of following autumn ( pdndra ), 9*76 


3402 

Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring ( bdhan ) M , 2*56 


63*43 


86*57 


Xand cultivated in autumn ... 63*437 

Ditto in spring ... ••• 36 57 

Total ... 10003 




Of the cultivated area, 3’5 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 32*4 as manured, and 3*5 as irrigated. 

Settlement areas. , . , , . , „ , e 

The cultivated, barren, and other areas of the current set- 


tlement may be thus compared with those of the past : — 



* 

Unasse&sable area in acres. 

Assessable area 

in acres . 

d} 

a> 

Settlement. 

Barren (includ- 
ing village 
sites). 

o* 

£ 

y 

1 

> 

*M 

Total. 

- SP 

f 1 

JS o 

II- 

S'-'® 

S . o 

& 

*6 

<u 

ts 

> 

33 

% 

O 

■a 

. o 

H 

Total area in acr 

Former (survey of 
* 1834). 

9,254 

9,140 

18,394 

7,627 

28,447 

86,074 

64,463 

-Present (survey of 
1864*65 

7,706 

529 

8,235 

9,798 

38,168 

47,966- 

56,191 

Difference 

-1,548 

-8,611 

i ' 

-10,159 

+2,171 

+ 9,711 

+ 11,882 

+ 1,723 


It will be observed that the total area according to the later of thdsft* 
two surveys is -626 acres less than that according to the still later revenue sur- 
vey uf 1868-70. No alluvion which could have taken place on its limited river- 
/&ce will fccount for the^large increase shown by the above table in the gross 
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these villages from consideration, we shall still find a slight falling off in 
assessable, but at the same time a slight increase in cultivated area. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
supervision of Mr. S. M. Moens. As in Kabar, division 

The current settlement. . . . p r , _ 

into circles ol assessment was round unnecessary ; and 
the crop rent-rates assumed for the purpose of ascertaining the gross rental 
were the same as in that parganah (<7. i>.) Applied to the area of each soil under 
each crop, these rates gave loam an average rent of Rs. 5-2-6, clay of Rs. 3-13-4, 
and sand of Rs. 2-10-7 per acre. 

Whether recko ned by crop or soil -rates, the gross rental of the asses- 
sable area did not exceed Rs. 70,840; and deduced 
Demand. f rom this sum at 50 per cent., the demand would have 

reached Rs. 35,420. It was actually fixed at Rs. 36,910, or, including cesses, 
Rs. 40,638. The result and incidence of the new assessment may bo thus com- 
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Tne figures nere given — 

forming part of the parganah. Had the villages since ceded to Rampur been 

included, the decrease in total demand would of course have been far greater. 
It is noticeable that Sirsdwan is the only Bareilly parganah in which the demand 
was not enhanced by resettlement. Until finally sanctioned by Government 
the new demand is in provisional force. It in 1878-79 still amounted to 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Jats, Shaikhs, and 
, Kurnns. As in Kabar, the zamindari tenure is most 

Landlord and tenant. comm0 n ; but in 6 or 8 villages the talukaddri 1 also 

exists. Tho talukaddrs are heirs or assignees of the Sirsdwan Rdjas, who at one 
time owned the whole parganah. 2 There are no returns showing what amount 
j Supra, 617. “Tenures.” 3 Page 618, 
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* measurement of the parganah. That increase is probably due to the -greater 
accuraoy of the survey in 1864-65; and the decrease in barren area may per- 
haps be assigned to the same cause* About two-thirds of the advance in cul- 
tivation must be ascribed to the resumption of revenue-free lands, whose area 
was not, until assessed with revenue, recorded* 

The current settlement was the work of the late Mr. Carpenter. He first 
The current settle- divided the parganah into three circles of assessment, corres- 
mellt, ponding with its natural divisions already described. These 

were — I, the Kiratpur circle, including the whole of the parganah south and 
east of the Malm basin, and named after the town of Kiratpur, which lay within 
it; II, the Bararapur circle, consisting of the Malin basin itself, and including 
amongst other villages that of Barampur, from which it took its name ; and 
IIL, the Tisotra circle, comprising the village of Tisotra and the rest of the 
parganah north and west of tho Malin plain. Besides those a subsidiary circle, 
named tho khadir-b&ngar, was formed for villages lying partly m the 2nd 
and partly in the 3rd circle ; and nine villages in the north-west corner of the 
parganah were assessed with the N£gal circle of Najlbabad, which in situation 
and soil they closely resembled. The next step was to assume rates of rent for 
the various kinds of soil in each circlo ; and when sanctioned by the Board of 
Revenue these rates stood as follows : — 
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I, Kiratpur ... 

7 12 6 

2 12 6 

2 12 1 

2 7 0 

1 14 8 

4 3 0 

II. Barampur ... 

10 9 8 

4 1 8 

3 117 

3 13 0 

2 6 0 

7 1 0 

III, Tisotra 

Ml 

3 14 7 

4 11 1 

1 12 2 

7 6 2 

2 a a 


The character of the soils here mentioned has already been sufficiently 
explained in the articles on Akbarabad, Bijnor, and other parganahs. For the 
subsidiary or kh&dir-bangar circle no separate rates were proposed. The 
application of the above standards gave for the whole parganah a rental of 
Rs. 1,72,761 by general, and Rs. 1,58,461 by soil rates; and deduced from the* 
larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the revenue would have been Rs. 86,880-8-0. 
But in assessing the circles village by village it was found necessary sometime®' 
to slightly exceed the sanctioned rates, and the demand was eventually fixed 
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of land changed owners during the currency of the last settlement. Amongst 
the tenantry Kurmfs r Kisdns, Muraos, and Chamdrs are most numerous. The. 
gross rental of the parganah according to village papers was, probably on 
account of inaccuracy, omitted from the settlement report. But adding mano- 
rial cesses, the census estimated the sum at Rs. 80,589. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sirsdwan contained 47 vil- 
lages, of which 14 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 23 between 
Population. 200 an( j 500 ; six between 500 and 1,009 ; three between 

1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population 
numbered in the same year 21,986 souls (10,354 females), giving 647 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 15,162 Hindiis, 
of whom 7,073 were females ; and 6,824 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,281 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 556 Brahmans, of whom 253 were females ; 224 Raj- 
puts, including 86 females ; and 186 Baniyas (80 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in u the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 14,196 souls (6,654 females). The principal Brahman 
gub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and Sdraswat. 
.The chief Rdjput clans are the Chauhan, Gaur, and Katehriya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdr, and Tinwala subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the Mdli (1,665), Chamdr (1,763), Kisdn 
(2,165), and Kurmi (4,101). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah Koli, Lohdr, 
Gadariya, Kayath, Kahdr, Dhobi, J&t, Barhai, Bharbhfinja, Ahir, Nai or Haj- 
j&m, Bhangi or Khdkrob, Dakaut, Gosdin, Sondr, Teli, Kalwdr, Nat, Ohhipi, 
Kumhar, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Dhdnuk, and Darzi. The Musalmdns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (6,489), Sayyids (7), and Pathdns (327), or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. ma l e adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 78 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 623 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 200 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 4,261 in agricultural operations; 1,369 ill industrial pur- 
suits, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 375 persons returned as labourers, 
and 114 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
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at Rs. 86,830, excluding cesses. "The following table compares the resalts and 
incidence of the new assessment with those of the old 


Settlement. 


Incidence per acre 


On total area, On assessable area. On cultivated area. 
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With the addition of the 10 per cent, cess the now demand amounted 
to Rs. 95,548-8-8. It came into force on the 1st July, 1867. % 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Shaikhs and Jafe, whilst 
_ . among their tenants Jats and Rawas are most numerous. 

Proprietary classes. , . 

Bat the annexed list will show at a glance the proportion m 

which these and other classes are represented amongst the revenue and rent 

payers of the parganah. The tract here tilled by Rawas, and namecTafter them 

RawSpura, is styled by Mr. Markham “ the finest portion of the district.” 
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i 

Of the land assessed at settlement, 23-3 per cent, was cultivated by the, 
proprietors themselves, 48 '0 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the, remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates tho amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,00,288, but this is an 
obvious error. As already shown, the revenue of the former settlement reached 
the sum of Rs. 1,00,317, while the rental calculated as a basis for the present 
very moderate assessment amounted to as much as Rs. 1,72,761. * ' ^ 
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of age or sex, the same returns give 430 as landholders, 12,808 as cul- 
tivators, and 8,748 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 118 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 1 1,632 souls. 

The name of Sirsdwan is derived from that of the village so called, once 

History. a part of tlie P ar S ana h- This village was included in 

the tract granted to Rdmpur, and now bears the name 
of Mansiirpur ; but it was in ancient times the capital of the Sirsdwan Rajas, 
chiefs of the Katehriya Rajputs. In Akbar’s reign the then Rdja removed his 
head-quarters to Shisbgarh, the present parganah capital, where his descendants 
still reside. The Ain-i-Akbari in 1596 mentions Sirsdwan as a mahdl of the Sam- 
bhal government and Dehli province, with an area of 23,493 acres and rental of 
Rs. 7,702. During the remainder of the Dehli domination, and throughout that of 
the Rohillas which followed, the Katehriyas still held their ground. On the fall 
of the Rohillas, and introduction of the Oudh rule in 1774, the parganah seems 
to have been partially or wholly included in the fief of Rdmpur, granted as 
consolation or conciliation to the Rohilla Nawab Faiz-ulldh Khdn. He severed 
a large portion of its area to contribute towards the formation of Chaumahla ; 
but on his death this portion of his fief was resumed by the Nawdb Vazir 
(1794). . Seven years later, on the cession of Rohilkhand to the Company, Sir- 
sdwan was included in the Bareilly district, of which it has ever since formed 
part. At the earlier British settlements the Rajas of Shishgarh were still taluka- 
ddrs of all Sirsdwan. But their large domains were sold or farmed for arrears 
of revenue ; and in 1850 the farmers, who were, as a rule, the headmen ( mukad - 
dam) of the villages, were confirmed as proprietors. In 1860 about a third of 
the parganah, comprising 21 villages on its western border, were ceded to the 
Nawdb of Rdmpur, in recognition of loyal services rendered during the mutiny. 
The small remnant now left of Sirsdwan might advantageously be united with 
Kdbar. 

Tf sua, a village of pargana Faridpur, stands on the metalled Shdhja- 
hdnpur road, 20 miles south-east of Bareilly. Its lands are bounded on the 
north-east by the west Bahgul river, and their south-western corner is traversed 
by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The population amounted in 1872 
to 1,121 souls. 

Tisua hasa fourth-class polioe-station, a hostel (sardi) for travellers, and 
a market held twice weekly. It was former by the headquarters of a parganah 
and tahsil which bore its name, but was absorbed about 1825 in Faridpur. 

End of Volume V. 
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Alienations. 


The available materials areinsufficient for an exhaustive and accurate 
account of the land-transfers which took place during the 
ourrency of the last settlement. But some idea of the extent 
to which estates changed hands may be formed from the following table, which 
shows approximately the area held by agricultural and non-agricultural classes 
at the close of each decade between 1840 and 1870, as well as that confiscated 
on account of rebellion in 1857-58 1 : — 


Year. 

1 

[Total revenue- 
paying area, in 
acres. 

Land held by 
agricultural 
classes, in 
acres. 

I 

Land held by 
non-agricultu- 
ral classes, in 
acres. 

Land confisca- 
ted for rebel- 
lion, in acrea. 


B 

□ 


Ml 

... 

j 1,938 


Bence it appears that tho non-agrioultural classes — money-lenders, trades- 
men, and Government servants — who at the opening of the period under review 
held only 4 8 of the revenue-paying area, possessed at its close as much as 6*9. 
The increase of their domains was, however, less marked than in any other par- 
ganah for which trustworthy statistics exist. Of the total acreage transfer-* 
red during the 30 years, 34*0 per cent, passed into the possession of these 
classes, and the remainder into that of Pathans, Jats, and other agricultural 
tribes. The principal losers were Sayyids and J&ts, who parted respectively with 
'$ 2*2 and 30*2 of all the alienated land. Inthe last ten years of the above 
table the commercial classes seem to have added little to their acres ; and it is 
possible that the rise in prices after the mutiny enabled the old proprietors to 
hold their own without recourse to the money-lenders. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Kiratpur contained 122 in- 
habited villages, of which 54 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
47 had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,00(X 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Kiratpur, with a 
population of 9,579. The total population in 1872 numbered 49,934 souls (23,443 
females), giving 574 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 30,262 Hindus, of whom 13,763 were females ; and 19,672 Mnsal- 
mfins, amongst whom 9,679 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,525 Brahmans, of whop 

»4GompUca from a report on alienations submitted by the settlement officer to the Bw& 
4! Revenue m Augnsst, 1 873 . 


Population. 
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were females ; 515 Rajputs, including 229 females 5 and 1,299 Bamyai 
(5,78 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population comprised in t( thl^ 
bther Pastes of the census returns shows a total of 26,923 souls, of whom- 
12,238 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga* ; 
nah is the Gaur (1,451). The chief Rajput clan is the Chaubdn. The Baniyaa 
belong to the Agarwdl (659), Gatah, Rdja-ki-Birddari (207), and Rastogi sub-* 
divisions* The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Barh&i (1,187)* 
Oham&r (8,776,) and J&t (4,032). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Taga, Mfili, Kahtfr, 
Hajjdtn, Juldha, Khakrob, -Fakir, Sonar, Gadariya, Kumhar, Kayath, Jogi* 
Bharbhunja, Kal&l, Lohdr, Gujar, Nat, Sani, Rawa, Chhipi, Yaishnavi, and ■ 
Machhera. The Musalmans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,176), 
Sayyids 1,237, Mughals (425), and Pathans ( 1 , 202 ) or entered as without 
distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. , _ . , 1 * 

< adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 364 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 

doctors, and the like ; 2,263 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 

'carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 908 in commerce, in buying, 

Celling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods ; 5,424 in agricultural operations ; 3,215 in industrial occupations, 

urts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

taiineral, and animal. There were 3,763 persons returned as labourers and 

450 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of- 

age or sex, the same returns give 748 as landholders, 14,474 as cultivators, 

and 34,712 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Th$* 

"educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 873 males as able- 

to read and write oat of a total male population numbering 26,492 souls. : V 

In the Atn-i-Akbari (1,595) Kiratpur is entered as aparganafror mah&l 

History ^ ie government and Dehli province. It had a fc *■ 

that time an area of 80,973 bighas (about 50,608 acres). 

and a revenue of 24,10,609 dims (about Rs. 60,265); while Jdts and Tag* 

'Brahmans were its prevailing tribes. It has since then increased slightly ii| 

size, but undergone no important ohanges. Its general and fiscal history may 

be gathered from those of the district already given. 

, * Kotk^dir or Hdji Muhammadpur, a large village of parganah Barhd- 
pura, stands on the Najlbabad frontier, 29 miles from Bijnor. The poptilatiQu 
★mounted in 1872 to 2,606 persons* five 3rd class road from Nagina to *=. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 

Abdcl Hakk DniLAvr,. historical writer, 55. 

Abdallah Khan, Governor of Bareilly, 105, 
655. 

Abd-ur Rahim Khan, rebel Governor of Bu* 
dauo, 121 ,* superseded in Governorship, 126, 
16 *. # 

Abn$sicaste, 46. 

Administrative subdivisions and changes 
therein, Budaun, 2-4; Bijnor, 238-240; 
Bareilly, 500-604. 

Advances to cultivators, 635. 

Afghans in Budaun, 102, 105 ; in Bareilly, 657. 
See also Pathdns and llohillas 

Xftib Kh4n, Khwaja, prefect (dmil) of Budaun, 
115. 

Afzalgarh town, Bijnor, 371-7 2; Amir Khan 
defeated at, 359. 

Afzalgarli pargana, 373-79. 

Agarw$l, or Agarwala Baniyas, 45, 288, 681. 
See also sections on population in pargauah 
articles 

Agastih, a Brahman saint, 676. 

Age of population, Budaun, 41 ; Bijnor, 285 ; 
Bareilly, 575. 

Agesi, police outpost, Budaun, 3. 

Agricultural implements, Budaun. 27 ; Bijnor, 
270; Bareilly, 544 ; castes, 324, 327, 023. 

Agriculture, Budauu, 26 32 ; Bijnor, 267-276 ; 
Bareilly, 541-67. 

Ah»r caste, Budaun, 46, 123, 126 ; Bijnor, 289 ; 
Bareilly, 681. 

Aharat, or Ahar land, 40, 111, 

A liar war Chamtirs, 583. 

Ahichhatra, Adikot, or Ramnagar, fortress of, 
643, C96. 

Ahfr caste, Budaun, 40 ; Bijnor, 289 ; Bareilly, 
681, 708 ; and sec also population sections in 
parganah notices. 

Ahmad of Kot, 111-12. 

Ahmad, tomb of Sayyid, 160. 

Ahmad Kh&n Bangash defeats Safdar Jang, 
108. 

Ahmad Khan Abdali, first invasion of, 107 ; 
second Invasion, 109; third and fourth inva- 
sions, 110. 

Aind-Akbari, or ‘‘Institutes of Akbar its 
statistics for Budaun, 104 ; for Bijnor, 
239-40, 346 ; for Bareilly, 601, 602. See also 
historical sections of pargauah articles. 

Afn-ud-din, Khwaja, prefect of Budaun, 115. 

Ajfcon, an extinct parganah of Bareilly, 501- 
602, 789. 

Ajayapal, king of Budaun, reputed founder of 
the fortresB aud a temple, 90 , 158. 

Ajw&in — see Aniseed. 

Akbar (emperor), Budaun in the time of, 
103-04 ; Bijnor, 34ft-348 ; Bareilly, G54. 

Akbarabad, a village of Bijnor, 379 

Akbarabad parganah, Bijnor, 379, 385. 


\ Akhirinpur or Beoli, fortress of, 97. 
Ala-be-nawa, poet, 136. 

Alapur, village and police-station in Budaun, 
3, 0, 135. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, emperor, Governor of Bu- 
daun, 95-96. 

AH-ud-dm Masaud, emperor, 93-94. 
Ala-ud-din, Sayyid, emperor, retires to 
Budaun, 100 ; founds Alapur, 136.' 
Alienations of land, Budaun, 74 ; Bijnor, 324- 
25 ; Bareilly, 619 ; and see land-transfer 
sections in parganah articles. 

Ali Beg Gurgsin, the Mughal, invades liohil- 
kliand, 96, 34 i, 650. 

Aligarh district, 4, 5, 10. 

Ali Kuli Klnin, Governor of Bareilly. 654. 

Ali Martian, Persian Governor of Kandahar, 
159. 

Ali Muhammad, founder of the Rohi lift power, 
105-107, 348-349, 657-661. 

Allahyar Khan, 350. 

Almas Ali, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Alwar'i/ct tobacco, 270. 

Amalias or Indian laburnum,” 24, 265. 

A maria village, Bareilly, 696. 

Ambhera village, Bijnor, 385. 

American Methodist Mission, branch of, at 
Budaun, 53, 161 ; Bijnor, 302 ; Bareilly, 590. 
Amir Khan the Pindari ; his invasion, 356-61, 
676. 

Amir Kliusru, poems of, 55, 89 note, 1G0, 649, 
050. 

Annr Umr, Governor of Budaun, 95, 164. 

Amri stream, 524 

Atnroha parganah, Moradabad 1 1, 238, 

Ainsot, a hamlet of Bijnor, 385. 

Anarchy, reign of during mutiny, in BudatiU, 
120 ; Bijnor, 366 ; Bareilly, 685. 

Angirah, a Brahman saint, 575. 

Animal kingdom, Budaun, 20; Bijnor, 262 ; 

I Bareilly, 536. 

Aniseed or ajwdin, 542, 559. 

Antiquities, 14G, 157, 199, 221, 414, 437, 439, 
416, 455, 4 >7, 486, 487, 488, 696, 724, 748, 
761, 762, 770, 796, 797, 817. 

Anupshahrin Bulandsbahr, 10. 

Anwdri — see Arhwai . 

Aonla, town and municipality in Bareilly, and 
former capital of the RohiUas, 696-99 ; 108, 
349. 648, and passim in Bareilly notice. 

Aonla fabsll, 6 19-703. 

Aonla tree, 265. 

Aonla parganah, 703-10. 

Apsaraor A bsara stream, Bareilly, 523. 

Arakh caste, 45, 581. 

Aram, emperor, 91 

Architecture, domestic, 51-52, 297, 588. And 
fur sonic account of principal architectural 
monuments see articles on the principal 
towns, such 08 Budaun, Bisnuli, Najibabad, 
Aonla, Bareilly, and Pilibiut, 


vm , r timm. 

T Kauria passes through the village, which has a district post-office aad polio# 

. dhtpost (4th-c!ass station) 

Manda'war, the venerable capital of the Mand&war pargauah in the 
Bijnor tahsfl, is situated on the crossing of two unmetalled (3rd class) roadsj 
8 miles north of Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of 7,622 persons, inha- 
biting a site of 143 acres, at a density of over 53 per acre. 

The town, which has an average elevation of some 778 feet above the sea* 

occupies a space of about f X & a mile, not far from th# 
Site and appearance. . , , , „ . rr,i . . , A 

right bank of the Mdlin. The more ancient part of the sit# 

is a mound about half a mile square,. raised some 10 feet above the rest of the 

town, which flanks it on its western and northern sides. This mound is cover? 

ed with modern buildings, but abounds in large bricks, a sure sign of antiquity. 

In its midst is a ruined fort 300 feet square, with a height of 6 or 7 feet above 

the rest of the mound ; and in its south-eastern corner stands the cathedral 

mosqtio ( Jdmi masjid) 9 said to have been built on the site and with the 

materials of an older Hindu temple. As many of the squared blocks of grey 

sandstone which compose this building bear cramp-holes on their outer face, 

there can be no doubt that they must once have belonged to an older struc? 

tore. The town has no modern edifices of any interest or beauty. It is built 

chiefly of mud, and fine brickwork houses might almost be counted on the 

fingers of one hand. In one of such buildings lives the principal resident, a 

member of the ancient Baniya family who will shortly be mentioned as having 

settled here in the twelfth century. The b&zar is a large sleepy street in which 

-apparently little business is transacted. The public offices are a police-station 

(3rd class) and imperial post-office. Mandawar has several fine old well#, and 

its inhabitants struck Dr. Planck ten years ago as caring more for conservapqjr 

than those of most towns in the district. 

To the nortli-oasfc of the town, about one mile from the fort, stands another 
large mound, crested by tlio villago of Madiya or Mandiya ; and between the two 
lies a large tank called Kuada Tal, surrounded by numerous smaller mounds 
which are said to be the remains of buildings. General Cunningham believes, 
tnerefore, that these two places once formed a single town about 1£ mile long 
by half a thile broad, or 3£ miles in circuit. Six or eight hamlets, also knowa 
as Manddwar, surround the town. To its south-east lies the Pirwdli Tdl, a deep 
irregularly shaped sheet of water nearly half a mile in length, but not more 
than 300 feet broad at the widest part. Filled in the rains by a small tauter** 
course from the north-east, and disposing of its surplus waters to the ^ 

this pool is but part of a natural drainage lino, deepened by the excavatipi^ ^ 
'earth for the bricks of tliq town. But the Buddhists of the seventh century 
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Area and boundaries, Budaun, 2; Bijnor, 288 ; 
Bareilly, 499. 

Area, changes in, Budaun, 4 ; Bijnor, 240 
Bareilly, 501. k , 

Arkar pulse, 26, 267, 542, 557. And see pro- 
ducts sections of parganah articles. 

Arhiv&i or anivdri mullet, 21, 538- 

Aril or Ari virer, 10, 522; irrigation from, 
692-703; Aril-bridge police outpost, Budaun ,3. 

Asadpur, village <>f Budaun, 136. 

Asadpur parganah. Budaun, 130-42. 

Xsafpur village and railway-station, Budaun, 
14,58, 143. „ . . 

Asaf-nd-daula, Nawab of Ondli, reign of, 115, 

Asoknf coins of, (343, 797, founder of Buddhist 
temple at Ahichluitra, 644. 

Assessment, principles of, current in Budaun, 
69; Bijnor, 319; Bareilly, 612. 

Aswar nala, 6, 13, 

Atarchendi village, 701. 

Atri, a Brahman saint, 675. 

Audhiya aniyas, 681. 

Aul&i, of Etn, 4. 

A urangzeb, territorial changes in the reign 
of, 105; Bareilly under, 655. 

Autumn crops, 26, 267, 541. 

Azim, son of the Chamberlain liUeh Khan, 
113, 164, 607. 

Aziz Ahmad of Sahaswau, 123. 

Aziz Khan of Bisauli, 121. 

B. 


Babar’s conquest of Hindustan, 109. 

Babrala (railway -station) in Budaun, 13, 14, 
138,521. 

Babul , acacia, 22, 24, 27, 205. 

Bachhnl Rajputs, 577. 

Badayun — see Budaun. 

Badhak caste, 45. 

Badr Islam Khan appointed Governor of 
gatchir, 107. . 

Badr-ud-din Sankar Rumi, Governor of 
Budaun, murder of, 93. 

Baghel Rajputs, 43. 

Ealicliya caste, 45, 288, bil. 

Bahera tree, 265. 

Baheri village, 7 10. 

Baheri tahsii, 71 1. 

Bahgul river, East, Bareilly, 517 ; West, 521 ; 

Bahgul canals, 526. 

Bahlol, emperor of Delhi, 100, 102. 

Balita police-station, 3. 

Baingan or egg-fruit, 26. 

Baingani tobacco, 270. 

Bairagis, religious mendicants, Bareilly, 591. 
Bais Rajputs, Budaun, 44 ; Bareilly, 57a. 
Bajha or Andhariya water-course, Budaun anu 
Hardily, 10, 13, 515. 

Bajra, millet, 27, 267, 65 4. 

Bahdin or bahmjan tree, 22, 23, 2G5. 

Bakli do , 2 C 6 . 

B&la lt io, 124. 

Ba'ai or Bal&hi, a parganah of Akbar s reign, 
3, 501, 709,808. 

Ralaikhera or Baluiya-Pasiapur, 711* 


Balban, Glily/ia-nd-din, wiperor, 94-5, i*9. 

Balia Tillage, Bareilly, 711. 

Balia parganah, 711-16. 

Bftlua lagoon, 529. 

Bdm, or eels, 21 ; or stratum of stiff soil, 275- 
Bamboos, 22.24, 265, 540. 

Baniroli or Bamrauli village, Bareilly, 71U. 

Ban river, 251. 

Banaili or Jlmrna river, 250. 

Bmbir 1 Xh>, ancestor of Budaun Tomars, 44. 

Ban gar, or uplands, Bijnor, 244 ; Bareilly, 505. 
Bangarh or Yusafnagar, fort in parganah Bu- 
daun, 106. „ _ , , . •, 

Bangash Pathans of Budaun and Farukhabad, 

105 ; their defeat by Itohillas, 108 
Baniya castes in Budaun, 45; Bijnor, 288; oft- 
reilly, 581. 

Ran jams, Bijnor, 289; Bareilly, 58 1 
Bar Bar gad , or banyan tree, 22-3, 266. 

B i a Chihro, village of Budaun, 143. 

Baranwar Baniyas, 681. 

Barasaini Baniyas, 45, 581. 

Barateli casta, 45. 

Barha Sayyids, 106, 348. 

Baraur stream, Bareilly, 522. 

Baraur village, Bareilly, 716. 

Barbak Lodi of Jaunpur, 164. 

Bardnaar watercourse, Budaun, 10, 13, 138> 

Barei, Barai. or Baroi brook, 742. 

Bareli, see Bareilly / BQ ftJT •. 

Bareilly (Bareli) district, notice of, 499-847. 
For a brief statement of tho contents sea 
page first mentioned. 

Bareilly or Bareli city, 716-29. 

Hargujar Rajputs, 44, 577. 

Barhai caste, 45, 288, 581. 

Barhapura town, Bijnor, 385. 

Barhapura parganah, 386-91. 

Bari caste, 24 45, 288, 581, 

Barker, General Sir Robert, Commander-in- 
Chicfjhia campaign in Kohilkftand, 112, 11& 
Barkliera village, Bareilly, 729. 

Barley cultivation 27, 2G8, 561. 

Bar na tree, 22. t 

Barsar or Barsir, an Akbari parganah, 3. . 
ttanvar*, a thief caste of Oudh, 585.. 

Basham tganj, Bislmratganj, or Ahroadnagar 
village, Bareilly, 730. 

Bashta town, Bijnor, 392. 

Bn slit a parganah, 3^3-97. 

Iiiisur caste, 45. 4 __ . 

Belcham, escape of Sergeant-Major, 126. 

Bcda caste, 45. 

Bel tree, 22, 24, 265. 

Beldar caste, 288, 681. 

Ber tree— see Jujube. 

Beoli village of parganah Sahisi, 98. 

Besaji Pandit, leader of Marhatta forces, 112; 
Bbabar forest in Bijnor, 241. 

Bhadauriya Rajputs, 43, 677. 

Bhaddri or Bhadali caste, 288, 683. 

Bhadua, a kind of fish, 21. 
llhagwa caste, 45. „ . 

Bhagwan Das, Raja, prefect of Budaun, 
Bhalnsttur or Buffalo Wallow water-course, 19, 
13. 


vtrtm. 

kMertod r£ to hivo Been produced some six hundred years before by an hartE- 
tetcend connected quafce which accompanied the death of their renowned sniiit 
witn the J'frwn.ti Tit. "Vinaala Mitra. The legend has been thus paraphrased 1 by* 
General Cunningham :• — 

“On pasting the stupa of hfs master Sanghabhndra, Vimala Mitra placed his hand on ' 
his heart, and with a sigh expressed a wish that he might live to compose a work which 
ahould lead all the students of India to renounce the 1 Great Vehicle* ( Mahaydna ), and whioh 
should blot out the name of Vasubandhu (a Mahayuna prophet) for ever. No sooner had ho 
spoken than he was seised with frenzy, and live spouts of burning hot blood gushed from hia 
thoiithu Then, feeling himself dying, he wrote a letter expressing his repentance for having 
maligned the Mahaydna, and hoping that his fate might serve as a warning to all students. At 
these words the earth quaked, and he expired instantly. Then the spot, where he died suddenly 
tank and formed a deep ditch. The brethren of Vimala Mitra, who were Sarvastivddas or 
students of the'* Lesser Vehicle* (Hinai/dna\ burned his body and raised a stupa over his 
relics. It must be remembered that Hwen Thsang, who relates the legend, was a zealous 
follower of the Mahaydna, This legend, ns well as several others, would seem to show that 
there was a hostile and even bitter feeling between these two great sects of the Buddhist 
community.” 

The stupa erected over the remains of Vimala Mitra itood probably 
Sites of Buddhist near a mango grove on the western side of the Pirw&li 
buildings identified. This be one 0 f the oldest groves in India., for a 

plantation of mangoes f an-mo-lo ) occupied exactly the same spot when visited 
by Hwen Thsang in 634. The neighbourhood of the town was at that timo 
enriched with memorials of other “ Lesser Vehicle” doctors, and the sites of 
such buildings have been identified with some show of precision by the writer 
just quoted. Thus the village of LAIpur, 2 perched on a mound about three-, 
quarters of a mile to the south-south-east of the cathedral mosque, and built 
partly of ancient bricks, represents the small monastery of Gunaprabha. North 
again of LAIpur, and just half a mile from the mosque, is the shrine of one Bid&yat 
ShSh, Also constructed from the materials of moro aged remains. This is believed 
to occupy the site of Sanghabhadra’s great monastery; and another small Mus-* 
lim shrine or hermitage ( takia ) 200 yards west-north-west of HidAyat’s marks 
the former position of Sanghabhadra’s stupa. It should bo mentioned that 
GuiiapraHha was a pervert from the tenets of the Greater to those of the Lessor , 
Vehicle. Hfe was a verbose controversialist, and in the monastery at LAIpur 
cbttiposod one hundred treatises against the sect he had abandoned.’ With a 
$6# to His reclamation a holy man of that, sect conveyed him thrive to heaven, 
to a^gne with and be convinced by Mai trey a Boddhisatva. Gunaprabha had 
lid intent ion of being convinced ; but he liked what he had seen of heaven, and 

•" •' ifrofcl 11. Stanislaus Julien’s Hwen Thsang, a work quoted above, page 3<3. 1 The 

jame o ccurs in General Cunningham’s description, but not in*tbe Revenue Board’* or Revenue 
Wtrtrmt man 
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Bbakra river, Bareilly, 521. 

Bharaora or Bhamauravillage, Bareilly, 730. 
Bhang or wild hemp, drug and rope made from, 
260. 

Bhantu caste, 47. 

Bhars, 577. 

Bharbhunjas or Bhurjia, 45, 288, 581. 

Bharolia or Bharaolia village, Bareilly, 730. 
Bhats in Bijnor, 290; Bareilly, 581. 

Bhatti llaj puts, 43. 

Bhidars or Blffhars, 136, 577, 647. 

Bhils, 342, 577-8, 047. 

Bliil&wa or Malacca bean, 265. 

Bhilsa tobacco, 271-72 

Bhiraon jliil in parganali Rajpura, 13. 

Bhirauti village, 7, 121. 

Bhitaura or Fatehganj West, 760, 761; battle of, 
672 

Bhojupura village, 730. 

Blirigu, a Brihman saint, 575. 

Bhufnhar caste, 288, 677. 

Bhukarlieri of Muzaffarnagar, 238. 

Bliaksa caste, 288. 

Bhuma Sambalhera parganali, Muzaffarnagar, 
238. 

Bhure Kh&n, 127. 

Bhuta or Umniedpur Bhutaha village, Bareilly, 
780. 

Bihta Gos&in, a town of Budaun, 117, 143. 
Bijnor (Bijnaur) district, notice of, 237-498. 
For a brief statement of the contents see 
former page. 

Bijnor, or Bijnaur town, 39(3-401. 

Bijnor tah&il, 401. 

Bijnor parganali, 402-08. 

Bijoria or Bichauria, 603, 730. 

Bilan of Muradabad, 2. 

Bilrfcm parganah, 5. 

Bilsanda village, 730. 

Bilsi town and municipality of Bndaun, 3, 
144. 

Binawar village, Budaun, 3, 145. 

Birds of Bijnor, 263; Bareilly, 537. 

Bisalpur town aud municipality, Bareilly, 731- 
733. 

Bsalpur, a parganah and tahsil of Bareilly, 
734-40. 

Bis&tis or pedlars, 45. 

Bisauli town, Budaun, 145-47. 

Bisauli parganah, 147-541. 

Bishnoi Beet, Bijnor, 302. 

Bohra caste, 45, 582. 

Boisragon, Captain, his 'successful expedition 
against the rebels in Bijnor, 369. 

Bosini or bausini , a fish, 21, 529, 538. 
Boulderaon, Mr., ColiectoV, 571, 609, 748. 
Boundaries and area, Budaun, 2; Bijnor, 238; 

Bareilly, 500. See also parganah articles. 
Br&hmans, Budaun, 4, 42 ; Bijnor, 285-286, 
Bareilly, 575-576. 

Bricks, 36, 281, 748, 821. 

Bridges, Budaun, 16-17 ; Bijnor, 259 - 260 ; 
Bareilly, 582. 

British rule, cession to, 116,356, 675 ; gradual 
restoration of, after the great rebellion, 
130, 369, 692. 


Brown, Mr. S., settlement of Sahaswin district 
by, 67*68, 232. 

Budaun (Badayun) district, notice of, 1-236. 
For a brief statement of contents see page 
first mentioned. 

Budaun city, 89, 104, 154-65. 

Budaun tab si 1, 165. 

Budaun parganah, 4, 1 65-71 . 

Buffaloes, wild, 537 ; domestic, 538, 543. 

Building materials, Budaun, 36 ; Bijnor, 281. 

Buildings, principal — see Gazetteer articles on 
the principal towns. 

Buland Khan, 67 3, 761. 

Bullocks, 21, 538,543. 

Bundel or Bundela Rajputs, 577, 580. 

Burhpur parganah, 4u8-I4. 

c. 


Canals, absence of in Budaun, IS •, Khoh and 
G&ngan in Bijnor, 262-53 ; Bahgul, Kiohaha- 
Dliora, Kailas and Paha in Bareilly, 526-7 ; 
projects for new, from Ganges ; Ramganga 
and ^irda, 254 6, 529-9. 

Cantonments, Bareilly, 723. 

Cardamums, 384. 

Carmichael, Mr. O. P., Collector and Settle- 
ment Officer, Budaun, 68 ; his settlement 
report, Budaun notice, passim ; his mutiny 
narrative, 117-132. 

Carmichaeiganj, 156. 

Castes and tribes, Budaun, 42-45; Bijnor, 285- 
295; Bareilly, 575-586. 

Castles aud houses, 51, 297, 588. 

Cattle, 21,262, 538, 543 ; diseases of, 133, 341. 

Census statistics, Budaun, 37-51 ; Bijnor, 281- 
297 ; Bareilly, 571-587. 

Central Prison, Bareilly, 600. 

Cesses, 320, 613. 

Cession to the Kast India Co., 116, 356, 675. 

Chah Malzadi, police station, 162. 

Chaharbagh at Bisauli, 146. 

Chak or Chik, 45, 582. 

Cbaliya fish, 21. 

Cham&r caste, 291, 583. 

Champion, Colonel, invades Itohilkhand with 
Shuja ud-daula, 114,668. 

Chana pulse— sec Gram. 

Chandausi of Muradabad, 11, 14. 

Ohandel Rajputs, 43, 677. 

Chandpur town and municipality, Bijnor, 
414-16. 

Chandpur tahsil, 416. 

ChSndpur parganah, 416-421. 

Chamli bills, 244; 472 

Chaopur village, Budaun, 2, 171. 

Charsora lagoon, Budaun, 13. 

Chau 1)4 ri village, 645, 741. 

Chaudharis or caste headmen, Budaun, 51. 

Chauhao Bdjputs, Budaun, 43; Bijnor, 286-288; 
Bareilly, 577- 

Chaumahla parganah, Bareilly, 741-746. 

Chaupattft weed, 639. 

Chausaini Baniyas, 45, 581. 


Cherus, 645. 

Chhipf caste, 45, 288, 581. 
Chimui, mausoleum of, 160. 


1(8 , - 

$sked to bo taken there again# Hie former cotfduotoar -Deifaeena treated the 
request with contempt uous silence ; and Gunaprabha rushed otf to the forests, hie 
Jbeart full of hatred and rage. Here he meditated awhile 5 but meditation could 
bring no comfort to one who was entangled in the net of self-pride (atmamada)J 
His further history we are not told. Saaghabhadra was, as already mentioned, 
the preceptor of Vimala Mitra. He died in the great monastery near Mandd- 
war ; and his death is ascribed to the chagrin with which he heard his argur 
ments confuted by Vasubandhu — a fable resembling the statement that Keats 
was killed by a review. He flourished about the beginning of the Christian 
ora. 


Markets are held at Manddwar twice a week. In the town is a small 
Trade and manu- papier mache manufactory, where little boxes, pen-trays, 
factures. and paper-knives, similar to those of Budaun, 2 are produced. 

After remarking that such work is coloured gilt and figured rather tastefully, 
Mr. Markham observes that the industry would repay encouragement. At 
present the goods are made only to order. The price of a native writing-case is 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7, but for some other kinds of box as much as Rs. 25 each is 
paid, r The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force hero, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year (Rs. 243) a total income of Rs. 1,189-12-7. The 
expenditure, which consisted of police, conservancy, and public works charges^ 
amounted to Rs. 960. Iu the same year the town contained 1,935 houses, of 
which 1,352 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-11-0 per house 
'assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Enough has been said of its early Buddhists to show the great age of 
Manddwar ; but it can perhaps claim a higher antiquity 
History. than first-century squabbles between Vasubandhu and San** 

ghabhadra. Mr. Vivien de St. Martin suggests that its people may be the 
Matlioe mentioned about 300B.C. by the Greek ambassador Megasthenes. To v 
St. Martin, also, belongs the credit of having first published the identity of 
Manddwar with the Madipur (mo-ti-pu-lo) of HwenThsang. General Canning- 
ham, who had already made privately the same identification, confirmed it by* 
later researches on the spot. The Chinaman found Manddwar in 634 the capk * 
tal of a separate kingdom, ruled by a Stidra monarch ; and his description of 
that kingdom, its people, its metropolis, its Buddhist sects and buildings, has 4 ' 
been summarized above 3 When next we hear of the town, it is a heap of ruins 
in the forest. Early in the twelfth century (1114) some enterprising Agarwfii* 

1 Julian's Hyfen Thsang, pagSs 220-222. The story of Gunaprabha to not told by GeatraL 
Cunningham. * Page 162. » Page 343. 
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China millet (canary-seed), cultivation of, In 
Bareilly, 556. 

Chital, spotted deer, 262, 537, 

Choiya, brooks so called, 12, 137,251. 

Cholera, 133, 840, 643. 

Christian population, Budaun, 40 j Bijnor, 302; 

Bareilly, 590, note. 

Chughani Shaikhs, 47. 

Chuka or Chauka river, Bareilly, 526. 

Chunapaz or lime-burners, 45, 582. 

Cbuya — see Choiya. 

Civil jurisdictions and district staff, Bareilly, 
505. 

Clarke, Mr. R. 11., settlement of Sahas wan 
district by, 67-68. 

Climate, Budaun, 18 ; Bijnor, 261 ; Bareilly, 
534. 

Clothing, 52, 589. 

Coinage, 637. 

Coke, Brigadier-General, leads a column 
through Budaun, 131. 

Collections of land-revenue, Budaun, 72 ; 

Bijnor, 320; Bareilly, 614. 

College at Bareilly, 295. 

Communication, means of, Budaun, 14 ; Bijnor, 
257 ; Bareilly, 529-533. 

Connecticut tobacco, 271-72. 

Coriander crop, 542. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Budaun, 28;' Bareilly, 
656. 

Court, Mr. II., his Statistics of Budaun, 2, foot- 
note, and elsewhere in the Budaun notice, 
passim . 

Courts, number and work of, 0, 340, 5u5, 641. 
Crime statistics, Budaun, 68; Bijnor, 307 ; 

Bareilly, 599. 

Criminal classes, 47, 584. 

Crops, principal, in Budaun, 25 ; in Bijnor, 
267 ; in Bareilly, 541. 

Cultivated area, 9, distribution of, in Budaun, 
75-76 ; Bijnor, 316, table; Bareilly 507. 
Cultivated crops, Budaun, 25 ; Bijnor, 267 ; 
Bareilly, 541. 

Cultivation— see Agriculture. Increase of, 
25, 316, 566. 

Cultivating classes, condition of, 180, 331, 627. 
Cultivators, their rights and classes, Budaun, 
75; Bijnor, 326 ; Bareilly, 627. 

Currency, 637. 

Customs and habits of the people, Budaun, 
50 ; Bijnor, 297 ; Bareilly, 588-589. 
Cutcherry road, Budaun, 15. 

D. 

Dabtura village and railway station in Bu- 
daun, 14, 172. 

Dakaut— see Jotishi. 

Dalera caste, Bareilly, 584. 

DaHlganj l»go#n, 13. 

Daniel!, Mr., appearance of in Eta during 
mutiny, 127, note. 

Dara Singh of Ujhani, 131. 

Dnranagar, a town in Bijnor, 421. 

Daranagar parganah, 422-428. 

Darzis of tailors, 45, 288, 581. 

« Dasa Daniyas, 45, 288. 


Dataganj or Arela in Budaun, 2, 3, 5, 6, 172. 
Dataganj or Salimpur tahsil, 3, 5, 72. 

Date-palm, 22, 24, 265. 

Daud Kh6n, adoptive father of Ali Muham- 
mad, 105, 657-58. 

Daulat Singh, K&ja, prefect ( dmil ) of Budaun, 
115. 

Daunri, battle of, 108. 

Deaths from snake-bites and wild animals, 21, 
263, 557; from other causes, 133, 340, 643. 
Debgawan village, Budaun, 20. 

Dchli province (Xu6o), 3. 

Demands and collections of land revenue, 
Budaun, 71-72; Bijnor, 320; Bareilly, 614. 
Deoha river, Bareilly, 5i6. 

Deoraniya river, Bareilly, 519. 

Deoraniya village, Bareilly, 747. 

Deoria, Dewal, Garh-Gaj&na and Garha-khera, 
villages in Bareilly, 747-51. 

Dcothan festival, 560. 

Desi or country tobacco, 270. 

Dewal, inscription at, 645. 

Dhak tree, 29, 24, 265, 606, 704. 

Dhakara Rajputs, 43. 

Dhakra river, Bareilly, 521. 

Dhampur town, Bijnor, 428-431. 

Dhampur tahsil, Bijnor, 431. 

Dhampur or Sberkot parganah, 431-436, 
Dhanari village and railway station, Budaun, 

6, 14, 126, 173. 

Dhand lagoon, Budaun, 13. 

Dhanuks, 45, 288, 581, 583. 

Dhapu Ohara, chief of Jangkfcra clan, 122. 
Dhara river, Bijnor, 259 . 

Dhnrmpal, Baia of Budaun, 90. 

Dhobis, 45, 588, 581. 

Dhora river, Bareilly, 521. 

DhOnias, 45, 288, 581. 

Dirhumtnar Baniyas, 581. 

Diseases of men and cattle, 133, 340-1, 642-3. 
Dispensaries in Budaun, 134; Bijnor, 340; Ba- 
reilly, 011-42. 

Distances, table of, Budaun, 16; Bijnor, 258; 
Bareilly, 532. 

Division into des and mdr tracts, Bareilly, 508. 
Dofasli or twice-cropped land, 268, note, and 
parganah articles, Bijnor — see also Dos&hi. 
Dojora river, Bareilly, 520. 

Domestic cattle, Budaun, 20; Bijnor, 262; Ba- 
reilly 538; food of, i bid ; diseases of, 133, 341. 
Doms or Domras, 288, 587,584. 

Donald t Messrs., indigo-factors of Bilsi, 118. 
Dosadhs or Dusodhs, 45, 581. 

Dosdhi land, meaning of term, 543, 705. 

Dravir Brahmans, 42. # 

Dress, Budaun, 52. 

Drona, tutor of the Pandavas, 643. 

Drugs, indigenous, 134, 341. 

Drupadn, king of Panchala, 643, 

Dundi Khau, the Kohilla, 11, 107-8 ; 110-11 ; 

146 ; 350-2 ; 661, 663, 065, and elsewhere. 
Dundia khera of Unao, 579. 

Dumat or loamy soils, 9, 246, 610; and Budaun 
and Bareilly parganah articles, passim, 
Duoka village, 762. 

Dwellings, Budaun, 51 5 Bareilly, 688 . 
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BatoffAs, bynaine^Bv?ArikA DAs and Katar Mai, cross oyer from MurAri rath© 

- Meerut district and repeople the old mounds Their descendants still flourish in, 

^ parganah MandAwar and its capital. A tradition ment ioned by General Cunning- 
ham describes the town as forming part of the empire of Pithora RAja, and as 
invaded, apparently in the time of that monarch, by u one of the Ghori Sul- 
tAns. ” There is little difficulty in identifying iC Pithora Rdja ” with Prithivi- 
rAja or Pirthawiraj ChauhAn, and the Ghori Sultan with ShahAb-ud-dm, who 
"defeated him in 1193. 1 Of the extent to which the MandAwar country must 
have suffered during the invasion of Tamerlane (1399) we have no record. 
In Akbar’s reign (1596) the town has already become, as now, the capital of a 
.parganah. In 1805 it was sacked by Amir Khan, and during 1857 suffered 
from the attacks of Jat marauders. But some account of both these calamities 
has been given in the history of the district. 

MANniwAR, a parganah in the Bijnor tahsil and district, is bounded on 
Boundaries, area, the east and north-east by parganah Kiratpur of the Najib- 
abad tahsil \ on the north, north-west, w'est, and south- 
west by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Muzaffarnagar district ; 
and on the south and south-east by parganah Bijnor of its own tahsil. Its 
total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 104 square miles 
and 386 acres, but the census of 1872 reduces that measurement by 383 acres. 
Further details of area will be given in describing the last settlement of land- 
revenue. In 1874 the parganah contained 177 mahdls or estates, distributed 
over 169 mauzas or villages. 

In its divisions of soil MandAwar closely resembles the neighbouring 
Physical geogra- parganah of Bijnor. About a third of the whole area is r . 
Pky* occupied by the low alluvial land {khddir) along the shore 

of the Ganges, while the remainder is filled by the so-called uplands ( bdngar ). 
But as the smallest recorded elevation is 741*7, and the highest only 808 6 
feet above the sea, the difference of level between uplands and lowlands is* 
slight. The former are separated from the latter by a mixture of lake and 
swamp known as the BAoli jhil, although no portion of its aroa lies within 
the village of BAoli itself. In the south-west of the parganah this covers 
a considerable surface, becoming widest in Gidarpura and the adjacent vil- 
lages* Where hot too deep and muddy for cultivation, it produces crops' 
©f rice ( munji ) ; and it is peopled in winter by large flocks of geese, 
ducks, teal, snipe, and other water-loving fowl. A small stream called the 
Lahpi conveys the surplus waters of this lake into the river Malin, which in. 

\ i Eiphinfltone’fl Hist, t Bk. V., Chap. 4 Local tradition ascribes to the invader th$ eon- 
version of a Hindu temple into the J ami Masjid. 
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E. 

Earthen, unbricked, or kacha wells. 

Ebony, 22, 265. 

Educational statistics in 1847 and now, Budaun 
65-57; Bijnor, 303-306 ; Bareilly, 594-697. 

Edwards, Mr., Collector, his adventures on the 
outbreak of rebellion, 117-119; his opinion on 
the causes of that rebellion, 132. 

Ekkas, small carts, 50, 381. 

Elwa, aloes, 34 1. 

Elliot, Sir H., his Supplemental Glossary and 
Indian histories, II ; note, 238 ; note, 500; 
note, and passim. 

Embankments for irrigation, 549, 699. 

Emigration, Budaun, 50 ; Bijnor, 297 ; Bareilly, 
588. 

English, their first appearance in Bohilkhand, 
111 ; cession to, 116, 356, 675 ; early admi- 
nistrative arrangements of, 62, 310, 604, 675. 

Enhancements of rent, Budaun, 79 ; Bijnor, 
330 ; Bareilly, 626. 

Erineses river — see Malta. 

Estates, number of, Budaun, 49 ; Bijnor, 297 ; 
Bareilly, 688. 

Bta (Ita) district, 4, 10. 

Etawa district surrendered to Marhattas, 665. 

Eurasians and Europeans, 40, 283, 573 ; escape 
of former from Budaun, during mutiny, 120. 

European cloth, 331, 333-4. 

Excise, Budaun, 89; Bijnor, 339 ; Bareilly, 640. 

Expenditure, public, Budaun, 87 ; Bijnor, 337 ; 
Bareilly* 639. 

F. 

Fairs, Budaun, 84 ; Bijnor, 335 ; Bareilly, 630. 

Faizpur Badanya of Eta, 4, 5. 

Faizullah Khan, son of Ali Muhammad, 107, 
116, 353-56, 660, 662, 

Fakirs or mendicants, 46, 581, 592. 

Faltinganj or Fulton’s market at Bareilly, 721. 

Families, leading, Budaun, 61 ; Bijnor, 322 ; 
Bareilly, 678. 

Famines, Budaun, 32-84; Bijnor, 276-280 ; 
Bareilly, 567-577. 

Farid Kb An, Nawab, Governor of Budaun, 104. 

Faridpur town, 762-753. 

Faridpur tahiil and parganah, 753-759. 

Farid-nddta Khan appointed Governor of 
Katehir, 107. 

Farrukhsiyar, emperor, 105. 

Farukhabad or Fatehgarh district, 10, 126-27; 
Bangash Path An s of, 105. 

Fat tiki Shaikhs, 295. 

FasAhatullAh. rebel Deputy Governor of Bu- 
dauu, 121, 123: 

Fatehganj East, a village of Bareilly, 759-760. 

Fatehganj West, or Bhitaura, Bareilly, 760-761. 

Fateh KhAa, Khdnsamdn , the Kohilla, 11, 1Q8. 
11, 113, 661, 667, 697. 

F&tehulIAb, son of Dundi Khan, 111, 113-14, 670. 

Fauna, Budaun, 20 ; Bijnor, 262 ; Bareilly, 536- 
539, 

Ferries, Budaun, 16 ; Bijnor, 259 ; Bareilly, 533. 

Fiscal history, Budaun, 62 ; Bijnor, 310 ; Ba- 
reilly* 602. 


Fish, Budaun, 21 ; Bijnor, 264; Bareilly, 538, 
Floods, 380, 513. 

Flora, Budaun 22 ; Bijnor, 264 ; Bareilly, 639. 
Florican, 10, 763. 

Food, Budaun, 52 ; Bijnor, 299-301 ; Bareilly, 
589. 

Forests, Budaun, 7 ; Bijnor, 241, 244,265 ; Ba- 
reilly, 506. 

Forts, Budaun, 167 ; Bijnor, 297 ; Bareilly, 588. 
Fruit trees in Bijnor, 206. 

Furniture, Budaun, 52 ; Bareilly, 727. 

Oc. 

Gadapura, a ward of Bisauli, 146, 

Gadariyfta, 45, 288, 581. 

Galliot Rajputs, 43, 286, 677* 

Gaharwar Rajputs, 43. 

Gaini village, Bareilly, 761. 

Gakkhars, a wild tribe in the north of Panjab, 
9J . 

GdnJur grass, 704. 

Ganga Salan, parganah of Oarhwal, 238. 

GAngan river, 2f-0 ; canal, 252. 

Ganges river, 10, 248 , and passim , Budaun and 
Bijnor notices. 

Ganj, Ganj-askfn, or Erskineganj, 422. 

Ganwan village, Budaun, 3, 10, 73. 

Garh-gajana, 747. 

Garha-khera, 748. 

Gata Baniyas, 288. 

Gauhdni or village zone of soils, 9, 246, 
547 

Gaur Brahmans, 42, 285, 576 ; Rajputs, 43, 286, 
579 

Gaur-Katmani Rajputs, 43. 

Gautam Brahmans, 42 ; Rajputs, 43, 679. 
Gazetteer of towns, parganah*, &c., Budaun, 
135 ; Bijnor, 37 1 ; Bareilly, 695. 

General appearance, Budaun, 6 ; Bijnor, 241 j 
Bareilly 605. 

Genr, a kind of fish, 21. 

Ghaghi Rajputs, 286. 

Ghariyal, a fish-eating saurian, 263. 

Ghazis, champions of Islam, 129. 

Ghazni falls into the hands of TAj ud-dm Eldoz, 
91. 

Ghiyas-ud-dln, emperor, 94, 163, 649. 

Ghoai Baniyas, 681. 

, Ghor, 91, 206, 579. 

Ghosis, Muslim cowherds, 45, 288, 581. 

Ghulam Kadir, 356. 

Ghulatn Muhammad, ibid, 672-74. 

Gidarpura or Haoli jhil, 256. 

Gindauriya Baniyas, 288, 581. 

Glassware, manufacture of, Bijnor, 384. 
GobuliAi, police station, 31, 

Gohil Rajputs, 677. 

Gonch fish, 21. 

Gordhanpur parganah of Muzaffarnagar, 238. 
Gordon, Major, defeats rebels at Bisauli, 
130. 

Gosdin mendicants, 46, 592. 

Goshatn tree, 265. 

Grain-lendiog, Bareilly, 634. 

Grain, price of, 85, 936, 634 $ in time a i famine, 
36,280, 570. ^ 
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Irrigation, 


Ws torn joins the Ganges at RfioK after a short conVse through the soutli-otftt 
border of the parganah. Other lakes and rivers there are none; The par- 
ganah may be briefly desoribed as a flat, and on the whole a fairly fertile plain. 
Little more than one-eighth of its area is barren ; and even some of the barren 
patches are remunerative, being covered, especially in the Gangetic tract, 
with marketable grasses and sedge. Water for the crops is 
obtained in wells, principally unbricked, at an average depth 
of 28 feet from the surface in the uplands and 9 feet in the lowlands ; and of 
the total irrigation 71 per cent, is furnished by such wells, 21 per cent, from 
ponds, and the remainder from rivers. The Radi jhil lies too much below the 
level of the surrounding country to be used for watering the fields. It was at 
one time proposed to bring a channel from the main line of the Eastern Ganges 
Canal from north-east to south-west through the parganah. The idea of con- 
structing that canal has now, however, been abandoned. 

Two inferior earthen roads, of which one proceeds to meet the Ganges at 
' Communications B£oli, cross each other at tho chief town, Mandawar. Bd- 
and trade. sides these, the only means of communication is the Ganges, 

whioh becomes navigable shortly before entering on its course along the frontier 
of this parganah. Next in importance to the town of Mandawar stands the large 
agricultural village of Muhammalpur Deomal. The absenoe of cities will suffi- 
ciently account for that of manufactures ; but a papier macM industry has beeti 
already mentioned as located at Mandawar. Sugar, grain, and other agricul- 
tural products are, however, the chief staples of trade and export. And the pro- 
portion in which the cultivated area is sown with the various crops of each har- 
vest may bo shown as follows 


Autom*. 


Sugarcane ... ••• 

Cotton ... »•• 

Jofir* for fodder (cAarW) ... 
Coarse rices ... ... 

Fine rices ... ... 

Coarse autumn crops (jo<fr, < 
kodon millets, til, 8cc .) ... 


Percentage of 
Cultivated area. 
... 6*01 
... 7 44 

... 3*19 

... 3*07 
... 421 
lira, and 

... 56*80 


Spbiwo. 


Add 1 add' left fallow for sugarcane 
crop of following autuum ( pdndra ) 


51 7* 
4 70 
56 42 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Wheat in .i 

Barley ... ... 

Gram vetch ••• |V 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) 
Vegetables ... 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mustard, 
peas, Ac.) ... ... »*i 


Add land left fallow for oropabf fob 
lowing spring ( bdkan) ttt 


50 * 42 ' 

4308 


Percentage of 
cultivated area. 
... 19*02 



Total 


100*00 
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Gram or chana t cultivation of, in Budaun, 27 ; 
Bareilly, 661. 

Grant (General Sir Hope) routs Niyfcz Mu- 
hammad at Shamsabad, 127. 

Grasses in Bijuor. 266. 

Gujars, 45, 291, 581. 

Gfilar fig, 21-22, 265, 640. 

Gumti or Gomati river, 626, 

Gunnaur town, in Budaun, 178-176. 

Gunnaur tahsil, 175. 

Gunnaur, a parganah of Akbar’s reign, 2, 3 — 
See also Asadpur, 

Gurer Baniyos, 581. 

Gurwala Baniyas, ibid. 

Gwala Frasiddh remains in Bareilly, 761. 

H. 

Habits and customs, Budaun, 60 ; Bijnor, 297 ; 
Bareilly, 588. 

Habura caste, Budaun, 47. 

Hdfiz % or regent, Hahmat, the, 106-114 ; 349, 
354 ; 661-669, 724. 

Hafizganj village, Bareilly, 762. 

Haibatpur, Budaun, 176. # 

Haidar, Sayyid, 164. 

Hajjam caste, 45, 191, 581. 

Haldaur village, Bijnor, 307 j raja of, 324, 362, 
361,363. 

Haldi.or Ilardi kalan village, Bareilly, 762. 
Haldu tree, 265. 506. 

Halwai caste, 45, 288, 681, 633. 

Hardiispur Tillage, Bareilly, 762. 

Haril or green pigeon, 23. 

Harnand Khatri, raja, Goyernor of Moradabad, 
669. 

Harsingar, 22. ^ 

Harvests, Budaun, 26 j Bijuor, 267 ; Bareilly, 
-653. 

Hasan pur of Moradabad, 2, 12, 238. 

Ilateh Rajputs, 286. 

Hathras of Aligarh, 10, 138. 

Haveli Badayun, a parganah of Akbar’s reign, 
3, 4, 171. 

Hazratpur town, Budaun, 3, 176. 

Hemp, cultivation of, 267, 557 ; wild, 266. 
Henvey, Mr., his report on famine of 1868-69; 

footnote, 35. 

Hills of Bijnor, 244. 

Hindu populatiou, Budaun, 40; Bijnor, 284 ; 
Bareilly, 576, 

Hired labourers, 80, 84, 326, 

Historical families, absence of, Budaun, 61. 
Histories, local . native, 2 (footnote), 64, 
694. 

History, Budaun, 89, 132 ; Bijnor, 341-69 ; 
Bareilly, 643-94. 

Hizbar-ud-din, military Governor of Budaun, 
91. 

Holkar, 109. 

Bornbill, grey, 537. 

Horse-breeding, Budaun, 20 ; Bareilly, 539. 
Bouses, 297, 588. 

Husain AH, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Huaain Shah, king of Jaunpur, 100-101. 

Hwen Tlisang, Chinese pilgrim, 343, 447, 643, 

• 20 , 822 , 


I. 

Tdg&h, Shams-ud-din's, at Budaun, 92. 
lkhlas Kh&n, mausoleum of, 159. 

Imad-ud-din Rihan, Governor of Budaun, 94, 
163. 

Imid-ud-din Shakurkani, K&zi of Delhi, 94. 
Implements of husbandry, Budaun, 27 ; Bij« 
nor, 270 ; Bareilly, 544. 

Importation and supply of food, Bijnor, 301. 
Inayat, son of Hafiz Hahmat, his rebellion, 111, 
666 

Income-tax, Budaun, 88 ; Bijnor, 338; Bareilly, 
640. 

Indian-corn, cultivation of, in Bareilly, 555- 
see also maize. 

Indigo, manufacture of, Budaun, 82; cultivation 
of, Bareilly, 562-63. 

Infanticide, Budaun, 69 ; Bijnor, 308 ; Bareilly, 
600. 

Infirmities, according to census, 1872, Budaun, 
41 ; Bijnor, 285; Bareilly, 574. 

Inscriptions, Bareilly, 646. 

Instalments of revenue, 72, 320, 614. 

Interest rates, Budaun, 86; Bijnor, 337 } 
Bareilly, 635. 

Irak, 679, note. 

Irrigation in Budaun, 29-32 ; Bijnor, 273-76 ; 

Bareilly, 547-51 ; increase of, 566. 

Irshidad Aliruad of Aonla, 113, 164. 

I si am n a gar or Neodhana, Budaun, 176. 

Islam nagar parganah. 2, 3, 5*7, 177-182. 
itahi Narnia, road through, 15. 

Jzz-ud-dtn Balban, Governor of Budaun, 94 ; 
Salari, Governor of Budaun, 92 ; Daramshi, 
648 ; Other persons bearing the name of 
Izz-ud-dfu, 92 note 6. 

J. 

Jackals, 537, 545. 

Jack-fruit, 22, 24, 265.^ . 

Jadon or Yadubanai Rajputs, 43, 577. 

J ad war, a parganah of Akbar’s reign, 3, 
Jagannathpur, 138. 

Jagann&th, Raja, prefect of Budaun, 115. 

Jagirs or revenue-free grants, 184, 322*3, 

671. 

Jahadis, or warriors for the faith of Isl&m, 
128. 

Jahanabad village, Bijnor, 437, 

Jah&nabad village, Pilibhit, 762-763, 

Jahanabad parganah, 763*769. 

Jahangir, emperor, 104, 654. 

Jail, district, at Budaun, 60-61 ; Bijnor, 309 ; 

Bareilly, 600, 694. 

Jailam river, 91. 

Jains, or Jainas, 45, 302, 486, 691, 820. 
Jaiswars, 288, 681-83 
Jalalabad town, Bijnor, 437. 

Jalal-ud-din Khilji, emperor, 96, 343, 438, 649, 
Jalalpur tappa, Budaun, 4. 

Jalal-ud-din Kashani, Kazi of Budaun, 95. 
Jaman tree, 22*3, 265, 5^0. 

Jamania or Jaraanian, a village of parganah 
Puranpur, 769. 

Jdm-i Jahdn-numa , history so called, 594. 


BUKOS.' 




Settlement areas. 


vOf the cuJtivatedarea, 2*2 per cent, is recorded m eapable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 09 as irrigated, and 19'4 percent, as 
manured. But the following table will compare in detail 
the cultivated, barren, and otber areas of the current settlement with those of 
the past : — • 


Settlement, 

Ungssessable area 

in acres. 

Assessable area in acres . 

n 

a 

•r* 

S 

f3 

Barren (including 
village sites.) 

© 

l 

0 

0 

0> 

► 

& 

Total 

5; *> 

O Q> 

•S 2 

bo 

£ a 

n 

i 1 

e- 

Cultivated. 

i 

& ■■ 

Former (survey of 183°.) ... 

10,<96l 


15,328 


m 


68,861 

Present (survey of IS 64) ... 

8,466 


8,59* 


■ 

■ ■ 

68,737 . 

Difference .« 

^3,495 

J 

-4,235 

i 

— 8,730 

~ 4,30 3 

+ 8J909 

+4 666 

-5,124 


The difference in total area is doubtless owing to diiuvion by the Ganges, 
It will be seen that the same area according to the later survey is 209 acres less 
than according to the still later revenue survey 1 868-70). The increase 
of tillage exhibited by the above table was largely due to the resumption of 
revenue-free lands, whose cultivated portion was not at the survey of 1833 
detailed,. 

The current settlement was effected principally by Mr, Palmer, although 
The current set tie- Mr. Markham also assessed a few villages. For purposes of 
ment * assessment the former divided the parganah into three circles, 

corresponding with those of the adjacent Bijnor. The first, named bdngar- 
k&mil or superior uplands, included 8,338 acres in the south centre of the 
parganah ; the second comprised Hie remainder of the upland tract, and wap 
called bingaMiftkis or inferior uplands ; while in the third or kh&lir circle lay 
the low Gangetio tract. Subsidiary circles were also formed for a few abnor- 
mally situated alluvial villages and for those whose area was divided between 
the upland and lowland tracts. Mr. Palmer’s next step was to assume standard 
irent-rates for the various kinds of soil in each circle. In arriving at these 
rates he was guided partly by those he had already proposed for parganah' 
Bijnor, partly by the village returns of the rental actually paid* and partly by 
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j&mi masjid or cathedral mosque of Budaun, 
158 $ of Mandawar, 348, 440 ; of Shias and 
of Sunnis at Bareilly, 719', 726; at Pilibtut, 
799. 

Janamajaya, king of Hastinapur, 42. 

Jangh&ra Rajputs, 43, 578 \ revolts of, 65', 
656. 

Jangori Rfijputs, 43. 

Jaraulia^ Kahla police station, 3. 

Jasr&m Daniya of Siraaaul, 144, 

J&ti ferry, Budaun, 25, 1 31. 

Jats, 45, 109, 288, 291,581. 

Jatlot Chamars, 583. 

Jatua ditto, ibid, 

Jaw&l&pur of Saharanpur, 238. 

Jethmal, joint prefect of Budaun, 115. 

Jhalu, a market town of Bijnor, 438. 

Jhdmaji, 288, 302. 

Jhils, or lagoons, 13, 256, 529. 

Jingan tree, 265. 

Jodr millet, 27, 267, 654. 

Jogi, mendicants, 46 , 691. 

Jones, Colonel Richmond, 129. 

Jotishis or Joshia, astrologers, 45, 28G, 583. 
Judicial statistics, Bijnor, 340, Bareilly, 641 
Jujube tree, 22 , 24. 

Julahd caste, 45 ? 288, 29 2, 582. 

Jungles— See Forests and Waste lands. 

K. 

K&bar or Shergarh town, 650, 652, 770-772. 
Kabar parganah, 772-777. 

Kabtil Khan, Governor of Budaun, 98, 164. 
Kabulpura ward, built by Kabul Khan, 98. 
K&chhis, 45, 76, 288, 682. 

Kaehhla, Budaun, 10, 124, 183. 

Kachhwdha Rajputs, 43, 287, 577. 

Kachnar tree, 22, 24, 265. 

Kadir Chauk police station, 3, 6 , 10. 

K&dirganj, 125. 

Kadw&ra nadi, 10 , 13. 

Kaghazi-tola ward of Bisauli, 146. 

Kahars, 45, 288, 682. 

Kai Mughals, 295. 

Kailas rivers, Upper and Lower, Bareilly, 523; 
Canals, 527. 

Kdim Khan of Farukhabad, 108, 349, G61. 
Kaith tree, 22 , 

Kaiyan Chamars, 583. 

Kakora village, Budaun,! 19, 183. 

Kakra brook, Bareilly, 524. 

Kakr&la town, Budaun, 3, 129, 183-184. , 
Kalaigars or tinmen, 45. 

Kal&ls, Kalwars or distillers, 45, *89, 582. 
Kalsen, 156, 161, 230. 

Kambar the mad Governor of Budaun, 103, 

164. 

Kamboh tribe, 292, 584. 

Kamdngars, 582*83; quarter in Budaun, 155. 161. 
JKamp, alluvial deposits in river basins, 9, 507, 

511. 

Kamrakh tree, 265. 

Kamrgaon police station, 3. 

Kanaujiya Brahmans, 42, 2«5, 676, 618. 
Kandah&r, 107 , 159, 359 ; note, 657. 

Kangni or Kakni t, millet* 26, 556. 


Kanjars,“string-sel}ers, 45, 288, 583. 

Kankar lime-stone — See Kunkur. 

Kans grass, 266. 

Kant, a parganah of Akbar, 3, 104. 

Karait snakes, 263. 

Karaunda , tree, 265. 

Karengi village and railway station, Budaufli 
14, 185. 

Kari, a kind of fish, 21. 

Karor divisions of Akbar, 503 ; note. 

Karor, head-quarters parganah and tahsil of 
Bareilly, 77 7-782. 

Karula river, 251. 

Kasganja^or Kabirpur town, Bareilly, 783. 
Kasgar.-, plasterer , 582 
Kashipur of the Tardi, 238. 

Kashipur Rajas, 322, 323, 743. 

Kasim Ali Bukkal, Governor of Budaun, 103. 
Kasimpur Garhi, a town of Bijuor, 438. 

Kasyap, a Brahman sage, 576. 

Kasyap Rajputs, 677. 

Katehir or Kather soil and tracts, 7, 148, 577. 
Katehriya" Rajputs, 43 4 ; 577-5 8, 649 656. 
Kathal or jack-fruit, 94, 265. 

Kathiya Rajputs, 43 } 577. 

Kaiiyas — See Maham alimans 
Katil tracts in parganah Usahat, 7. 

Katlagh Kh^n of Sahaswan, 94. 

Katra or market, the name of several places, 
3, 11 1, 146, 156. 696. 

Katun, a kind of fish, 21. 

Kauria or Kotdwarn, a hamlet of Bijnor, 438. 
Kayaths, 45, 51, 288, 293, 582, 714. 

Kazizada Shaikhs, 47. 

K .zalbadi Mughals, 295, 

Khdiir or alluvial lowlands, 7-8, 245, 507, 
511. See also most of the parganah notices. 
Khttgip, 4S 287, 582. * 

Khair acacia, 265. 
hhdjur , wild date, 24, 265. 

Khakrobs or sweepers, 45, 288, 582. 

Khamaria village, 783 

Khan Balia lur Khan, rebel Viceroy of Rohil- 
khand, 121-3, 681, 683-92, 725. 

Khan Jahart Lodi, Governor of Budaun, 101. 
Khan-i-Jahun Lodi, a rebel of the Dakkhan, 
159. 

Khanaut stream, Bareilly, 525. 

Khaiulelwal Baniyas, 581. 

Kharadis, 288. 

Kkas or Khaskas, root of Gandur, 267. See 
also Gandur. 

Klmtiks, pig and poultry breeders, 45, 288, 
582. 

K hat tag, pens for cattle, 262 
Khattris, 45, 293, 39 9, 582.^ 

Khera Bajhcra of Shall jahanpur, 2. 
lvhera Das, 11. 

Kheri district, 500, 637, note, 729, 809* 

Kliizr Khan, emperor, 98, 164, 650-1, - 
Khoh river, 249-260; canal, 262. 

Khunak village, Rajputs of, 122. 

Khwarizm, king of, 92. 

Kiohaha river, Bareilly, 520; canals, 527# 

Kin war Rajputs, 677. 

Kuatpur town, Bijnor, 439, 


451 . ' mwtob; 

a collection of money-leases for selected years. The following table thows 
the result of his calculations* 


Name of circle. 

! 

Rent-rates per acre or soils. 

General rent-rate. 

.j 

'g 

CO 

i 

& 

m 

a 

•l-5 

* 

'3 

A 

cq 

| 

* w 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. j>. 

I— B&ngar-k&mil ... ... 

4 13 O 

3 2 0* 

2 12 0 

2 4 0 

4 0 0 

IT,— BiDgar-nakis ... ... 

8 4 0 

2 4 0 

3 3 2 

) 14 0 

2 8 0 

III.— Khadir 

4 12 O 

5 3 0 

8 12 0 

2 5 0 

4 9 0 


The character of the soils here mentioned has already been sufficiently 
explained in the articles on Akbarabad, Bijnor, and other parganahs. For the 
subsidiary circles no separate* rates were proposed. The application of the 
above standards when sanctioned by the Board of Revenue gave for the whole 
parganah a rental of Rs. 1,41,022 by soil, and of Rs. 1,40,233 by general rates* 
Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent., the revenue would have 
reached Rs. 70,511 ; but during the actual work of assessment it was held 
expedient to reduce in places the sanctioned rates, and the demand ultimately 
fixed was Rs. 69,257 only. The amount and incidence of the old and new 
.assessments may be thus contrasted : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre 

Total demand (ex* 
eluding cesses ). 

On total area. 

On assessable area. 

Jo?t cultivated area 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial j 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Former ... 

1 0 1 

1 0 2 

13 6 

1 2 7 

2 10 

1 10 9 

04,854 

67,4551 

"Present ... 

... 

1 0 8 

• M 

1 3 1 

••• 

1 11 6 

Ml 

69j257 

Increase m 

... 

0 0 6 

• •• 

0 0 6 

• SI 

0 0 8 


1,801 


Including the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to Rs. 76,182* 
and except in one village which was assessed two years later, it came into force 
on the 1st July, 1869. 


1 By an arithmetlcal or clerical error the Settlement Report (page lag) gives this of 
ns. 07,564. " * 



Ki rat pur parganah, 440-44$. .- 

Ktedns, 46,582. 623. 

JCodon millet, 26, 267, 557. 

Kola or Gola, Akbar’s parganah so named, 
3,504,816. 

Kolhai. police station Budaun, 8. 

Kolis or Korfs, Hindu weavers, 45, 68 2 ; Kori 
or Korcliamra Chamdrs, 683. 

Kot, or Kot Sdlbdhan village, Budaun, 2-6, 185. 

Kot 6r Kot Sdlbdhan parganah ill Budaun, 
lb6-l»i. 

Kota of Kumdun, 238. 

Kotdwdli river, 248. 

Koti Rao, most eastern point of Bijnor, 288 ; 
river, 250. 

Ko:kadir or Hdji Muhammadpur village, Bijnor, 

445. 

Kshatriyas orChhatris, 6'5-6. See also Raj- 
puts. 

Kudrtani Baniyus, 681. 

Kundan Lai, Baja, prefect of Budaun, 115. 

Kumaun (Kamaydn) district, 238. 

Kumhars, potters, 45, 289, 682. 

Kunkur, Budaun, 37 ; Bijnor, 281; Bareilly, 
67 1. 

Kumvars, probably Rajputs, a caste of proprie- 
tors in Akim’s reign, 4. 

Kuraishi Shaikhs, 295. 

Kuril Chamdrs, 683. 

Kurmis, 46, 289, 682, 6 '3. 

Kutb-ud-din Aibak, first emperor of Delhi 
and conqueror of Uohilkhand, 90, 91, 169, 
163,648. 

Kutb-ud-dfn, Shaikh, alms Khubu Fatelipuri, 
104. 

Kuzagars, jug-makers, 46, 289. 

L - 

Xiabera, tree, 22 ; village, 696, note. 

Lachhoian Singh, Kaj-i, his memoir on the 
castes of Bijnor, 43. 

Lac-insect, 265. 

Ldhi mustard, 203, 666. 

Likes, Budaun, 13 {.Bijnor, 256 ; Bareilly, 
529. 

Lakhanpur in Budaun, 90, 191. 

Lakhuantior Gaur in Bengal, 42. 

Lai it. pur on Ganges, most innhern point of 
Bijnor, 238. 

Ijdnchi, a kind of fish, 21. 

Land, price of, in Bareilly, 6 20 ; rent of— see 
Gazetteer articles on each parganah ; rights 
In— see Tenures and Occupancy rights. 

Ijand holders, castes and tribes of, Budaun, 73 ; 
Bijnor, 322,., JJarcilly, 617. See also par- 
ganah articles. 

Land revenue, Budaun, 372 ; Bijuor, 239, 320 ; 
Bareilly, 50’, €14. 

Language and literature, Budaun, 63 ; Bijuor, 
303; Bareilly, 594. 

I^asora tree, 266. 

Leading families, Bijnor, 323 ; Bareilly, 618. 

Legendary history, Budaun, 89-99 ; Bijnor, 
34! y Bareilly, 613-648. 

Lehru , sofall caits*629. 

License tax, Bijnor, 338 ; Bareilly, 640. 


Lift irrigation, 81. 

Lime, manufacture of, Budaun, 37; Bijuor, 281 
Bareilly, 671. . 

Linseed, 26, 2G8, 666. : * ». 

Ijive-stock, Bareilly, 543. 

Lobiya pulse, 25, 655 

Lock ups, Budaun, 61; Bijnor, 310; Bareilly, 
602. 

Lodhus, 46, 289, 683, 623. 

Lolidrs or blacksmiths, 46, 289, 582. ' 

Lohiya brook, Bareilly, 624 ; -Baniyas, 288. 

Louis, Mr., settlement of in 1836, 139. 

Lunch i, a stream of Bisalpur, 734. 

Lynx, 2o2. 

M. 


Machhera caste, 289. 

Madhu Tanda village, 7 83. 

Mahabrahmans, 286. 

Mahdjan caste, 4 7, 581. 

Mahariiigar, tappa in Budaun, 4. 

Mahaser fish, 21, 264, 538. 

Malidwa river, 6, 7, in, 12, 137. 

Mahdi Ali Iihan, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Mahesri caste, 45, 288, 6S1. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 90, 91. 

Mahmud Nawdb of Najibabad, 363, 365-66, 
368-69. 

Mahua or mouse tree, 22, 24, 265. 

Maithal Brahmans, 42. 

Maize or Indian-corn, 26,267, 555. 

Majhaula, one of Akbar’a parganahs, 3. 

Makhduma Jahdn, t.nib of, : 60. 

Alukka millet —see Maize. 

Makrand Lai lvhatri, Haja, Governor of Bareilly, 655. 
Maid stream aud swamp, 626. 

Malgdon, police-station, 3. 

Malik B ikhak, Governor of Budaun, 95, 164. 

Malik Clihaju, Governor of Budaun, 95, 649. 

Maliu, M.tlini, or Krineses river, 248. 

Mails or gardeners, 46, 289, 294, 582. 

Mullahs or boatmen, 46, 289; 

Manai Banivas, 08 », 

Mandawur town, Bijnor, 313-448. 

Mandawar parganah, 449-465. 

Mandilu or Mundiya Satdsi, Akbar’s parganah 
so called, 8, 4. 

Mandua or Maruu millet, 556. 

Mango tret*, 22, 265, 540. 

Maui caste, 4i. 

Manihars or bracelet-makers, 45, ?89. 

Manorial dues, budaun, 62 ; Bijnor. 298 ; 
Bareilly, 627. 

Manufactures, Budaun, 82; Bijnor, 334; 
Bareilly, 632. 

Manure, Budaun, 23, note; Bijnor, 273 ; 

Bareilly, 6 46. 

Mdr trflet, 608, 74 1 , 825# 

Marahra of Kta, 5. 

Marhatta invasions of Rohilkhand, 109-13, - y 

349-64, 661-63, 6 >9. See also Pindaris. 

Markets and fairs, Budaun, 84 ; Bijnor, 335 ; 
Bareilly, 630 

Masonry houses, 61, 297, 588; wells, 80 274; 

547. 

Mastir or lentils, 268, 666. 
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The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Musalm&ns, whilst 

_ , , among their tenantry Hindiis are most numerous. But 

Proprietary body. , , . 

the annexed list will show at a glance the proportion in 

which each caste and tribe is represented amongst the revenue or rent payer* 

of the parganah : — 


Shaikhs 

Landholders . 

IM Ml 

... 1,551 

Jats 


Tenants . 

... 1,15* 

Sayyids 

see 


558 

Chauhans 


• it 

... 1,138 

Mahajan* 

**« 

»*• 

... 208 

San is 


Ml 

... 873 

Brahmans 

Ml 


201 

Pfiwas 


tee 

... 789 

Pathans 


• a* 

... 112 

Shaikh* 



585 

Rfiwss 


... 

... 85 

Gujars 

iia 


265 

Jats 


•A 

82 

Brahmans 

tee 


... 172 

Bishnois 


... 

... 58 

Pathans 



60 

CJhauhans 



... 54 

Julahas 

|«| 

••• 

... 60 

Kayaths 

Ml 

... 

... 7 

Sayyids 

Jhojhas 


••i 

... 62 

Khatris 

•t 


... e 


tee 

... 16 

Gfijars 

m 



Others 

... 

tt* 

... 1,224 

Others 

IM 

... 

Total 

... 105 

... 8,031 



Total 

... 6,391 


Of the land assessed at settlement 11*3 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 54’3 per cent, by their tenants with rights of occu- 
pancy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates 
the amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 19,365. 

Here, as in other parganahs of Bijnor, materials are wanting for a full 
Alienations analysis of the land-transfers which took place during the 

currency of the last settlement. But some idea of the 
extent to which estates changed hands may be formed from the following 
table, showing approximately the area held by agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural classes at the close of each decade between 1840 and 1870, as well as 
that confiscated on account of rebellion in 1857-58 1 : — 


Total revenue- Land held by Land held by Land confiscated 
Year, paying area, agricultural non*agricultural for rebellion, 

in acres. classes, in acres, classes, in acres. in acres. 



Hence it appears that the non-agricultural classes — money-lenders, 


tradesmen, and Government servants — who at the opening of the period under 
review held only 8 9 per cent, of the revenue-paying area, possessed at its close. 

1 Compiled from a report on alienation* submitted by the Settlement Officer to the Board 
of Revenue in August, 1873, 
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4fathae of Megastlienes, 248. note. 

Mattiydr or clayey soils*, 7% '845-6, 609-10. 
Maulavi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector, 
his memoir of Budaun, 2 ; footnote, 33, 89. 
Maulsari tree, 22,4265. 

Maxwell and Deimam, Messrs., indigo-planters, 
144. 

Mayyuradhvaja or Mordkaj, Raja, 342, 456, 
645, 730 ; note. 

Measures and weights, Budaun, 86; Bijnor, 
337 ; Bareilly, 636-638. 

Measurement of land, Budaun, 69-70 ; Bijnor, 
317 ; Bareilly, 637-38. 

Medical statistics, Budaun, 132 ; Bijnor, 340 ; 
Bareilly, 641. 

Metalled roads, Budaun, 14 ; Bijnor, 257-8 ; 
Bareilly, 530. 

Meerut, 117, 301, 365, 679. 

Meo caste, 682. 

Meteorology and climate, Budaun, 18-19 ; Bij- 
nor, 261-62 ; Bareilly, 534-536. 

Mewdti caste, 289. 

Miamars or builders, 289, 582. 

Midn Chaman, A bar Miydn, Malik Chaman, 
or Malik Jiman, Governor of Budaun, 99, 
MUn Zabar-ud-din, ditto, 102. 

Mibrabad of Shdhjakdnpur, 2, 7. 

Millets, 26, 26", 551. 

Mineral products, 37, 281, 571, 

Minhdj-us-Sirdj, author of the Tabakat-i 
Ndsiri, and Kazi at Delhi, 9 1 , 93. 

Mint at Budaun in Akbur’s reign, 104. 

Mir Muhammad Khan of Kot, in. 

Mirdnji the martyr, tomb of, 160- 
Mfranpur Katra, battle of, \ 1 4, 354, 668. 
Mirganj village, Bareilly, 783. 

Mirganj parganah and tabsil, Bareilly, 785- 
789. 

Mirzapur police-station, 3. 

Mirzas, revolt of, 847, 654 
Mission, American Methodist Episcopalian, 
161, 302, 590, 719, 7*3. 

Miydun in Budaun, 125* 

Mochis or cobblers, 45, 289, 582. 

Mohan Lai, Raja, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Moi, a kind of fish, 21. 

Money-lending, Budaun, 86 ; Bijnor, 337 ; 

Bareilly, 684. , r . n 

Moradabad (Mur&ddbdd) district, 2, 4, 5, 10, 
238, 240, and passim . 

Mordhaj fort, history of, 456. 

Mortality returns, 133, 340, 642. 

Moth pulse, 25,4167, 555. 

Mubarak, Sayyid, emperor, 99, 164, 652. 
Mubarak Shah Khdn, rebel Governor of Budaun, 
126, 165. 

Mughals, 48, 295, 586. ... 

MuhdbatKhdn, governor of Budaun, 98, 164, 65 1. 
Muhdbat Khdn, son of Hafiz Rabrnat, 669. 

‘ Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector— bee 
Maulavi, M. K. _ „ „ .l 

Muhammad Khdn Bangasb, Nawab of Farukh- 

abad, 105. # 

Muhammad Ali of Rtopur, 356, 672. 
Muhammad Ydr, son of All Muhammad, 662-8, 
$67,660-70. 


Muhammad Zulfikar, son of H. Rahmat, 669- 
70, 7 21. 

Muhammadan population, 38-41, 47-8, 53, 281- 
285, 294 5, 302, 572-75, 6P6, 591, and else- 
where, passim ; invasion of llohilkhand, 

90, 343, 648. 

Muhibbullah, son of Dundi Khdn, 111, 113-14. 
Muhsan Ali Khan, a rebel leader, 12 7. 
Muizz-ud-din, emperor, 93 ; another name for 
Shah db-ud-d in, 9 1. 

Muizzi Madrasa, Budaun, 91. 

Mukaddams or headmen, Bareilly, 621. 

Mulberry. 22 3, 266. 

Mulla Abdul Kadir, author of T&rikh-i-Ba» 
ddyuni , 64. 

Mundiya Satasi, Akbar’s parganah so named, 
153. 

Mundiya town, Budaun, 12, 191. 

Mung pulse, 25, 267, 555. 

Municipalities, Budaun, 162; Bijnor, 338 ; 
Bareilly, 640. 

Munsifs, or petty judges’ courts, 5 ; jurisdic- 
tions of, Budaun, 6 ; Bijnor, 239, table; 
Bareilly, 501, table. 

Muraos or market-gardeners, 46, 76, 584, 623. 
Murder, cases of, 58, 307, 599. 

Murray, Captain (1805), 358, 360. 

Murray, Captain (1858), 127, note. 

Musalmdns, Muslims— Sec Muhammadan popu- 
lation. 

Mustard crop, 26, 268, 542. 

Mutiny of 1857-58, 116-132; 361-69 ; 679-92. 
Muzatfarnagar village, 790 ; district, 238. 

N. 

Natmd or dobiswai, 329, 626. 

Nftdah police station, Budaun, 3. ^ . 

Nagbansi Rajputs, 286. 

Nagal or Nangal totfn, Bijnor, 281, 456. 

Nag in a town and municipality, Bijnor, 456-459, 
and elsewhere. 

Nagina parganah, 460-466, 

Nagina tabsil, 459. 

Nahal stream, Bareilly, 522. 

Nahar Khdn Sardi, 156, 161. 

Naini Tal, expeditions against, 688, 690. 

Najib Khdn the Rohilla, 349-62, 663, 665. 
Najibabad town and municipality, Bijnor, 
44G-7 ; rebel Nawab of, 363-69, 

Najibabad parganah, 471-480. 

Nakatia river, Bareilly, 518. 

Nakkaras or drummers, 289. 

Nakfa watercourse, Budaun, 10. 

Nana Khera village, 13. 

Nanak Chand, Governor of Budann, 105. 

Narha water-course, 10. 

Narora canal works, 7. 

. Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, emperor, 94, 648. 
Nasrullah, grandson of Ali Muhammad, 110. 
Native Infantry, 18th, 29th, and 68th, 118-19, 
124, 362, 680-82. 

Nats or acrobats, 46, 289, 582. 

Navigation, Budaun, 10 ; Bijnor, 257 ; Bareilly, 
515, 798. 

Nawabganj town, Bareilly, 790. 

Nawabganj parganah and tahjil, 790-96. 
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as much as 28*2. This parganah was once exceptional in possessing a large 
number of landholders who, though tradesman by caste, were by occupation 
yeomen. “It was re-settled,” writes Mr. Markham, “ by Agarw&la Baniyfis 
from Murdri in the Meerut division in 1 L 14 A D., and in old times was always 
more or less a parganah of Baniyas. It presents the unusual spectacle of 
the gradual expulsion of Baniyas who had from long connection with land 
become more agriculturists than traders, and the establishment in their stead 
principally of the rapacious Bishnoi.” These agricultural Baniyas were not, 
however, the principal losers ; they parted with only 22 9 per cent, of all 
the land transferred, while the Jilts lost no less than 44*4. The Bishnois were 
undoubtedly the largest gainers, and with other money-lending classes acquired 
as much as 70*4 per cent, of the alienated estates — a higher proportion than 
in any other parganah of the district. The remainder of these estates passed 
into the hands of persons unconnected with trade. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Mand&war contained 109 

inhabited villages, of’ which 52 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Fopulation. ■ 

ants; 40 had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 
and 1,000; 1 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 1 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The only town continuing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Mand&war, 
with a population of 7,622. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 37,962 souls (17,798 females), 
giving 365 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
29,151 Hindus, of whom 13,412 were females ; and 8,811 Mnsalm&ns, amongst 
•whom 4,386 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 1,411 Brahmans, of whom 664 were 
females; 3,107 Rajpiits, including 1,411 females; and 1,019 Baniy&s (458 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in u the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 23,614 souls (10,849 
females). The principal Brfihman subdivision found in this parganah is the 
Gaur (1,394). The chief Hajpiit clans are the Chauhdn (2,044), Ghoghi, and 
Tomar. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (160), Gatah, and Rfija-ki- 
Eir&dari (644) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are 
the Kahdr (t,253), Juldha (1,123), Chamdr (6,291), Jdt (2,875), and Sfoi 
(2,584). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand 
members are found in this parganah : — Barli&i, Mdli, Hajjam, Khdkrob, Fakir, 
Sun&r, Gadaria, Kumh&r, Orh, Jogi, Bharbdnja, Kal&l, Lobar, Gujar, Rdwa, 
Bb&t, Gosdin, Khatri, ChMpi, Barwa, Vaishnavi, and Dakaut. The Musal- 
mdns are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,404), Sayyids (392), Mughals 
(54), and Pathans (302‘, or entered as without distinction. 
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Naw4b nadi, Bareilly, 528. 

Nawab Vazlr* of Oudh, 106-16, 848-56. 604, 
660-75. * 

Nawtda village, 160. 

Naer Mohammad Khan, Governor of Budaun 
100, 164. ’ 

Negi caste, 46. 

Neodhana, now Islaranagar, Akbar’s parganah 
so called, 3. 

Ne^li ferry, 12*. 

Neoria-Husainpur town, Pilibhit, 796. 

Nepfclbse incursions, 674, 676. 

Nidmat, cousin of Bahmat Kbau, 657, 661. 
Nihtaur town, Bijnor, 480-81, 

Nihtaur parganah, 481-486. 

Wijra, bridge at, 11. 

Nikumbh Hajputs, 577. 

Nilkanthi Mahadeo, idol and temple of, 90, 158, 
Niy£z Muhammad, rebel general, 123, 126-7 
Niyaz Ahmad’s history of the Rohillas, 33, 104. 
Nizam-ul-mulk Muhammad Junaidi. prime 
minister, 93. P 

Non-agricultural callings, classification of 
Budaun, 49 ; Bijnor, 296 ; Bareilly, 587, 628! 
Nou-aryan tribes, 342, 644. 647-48. 

Nuneras or Nunias, saltpetre-makers, 46 289 I 
582. * | 

Nurpur village, Bijnor, 480. 

Nurpur lagoon, Budaun, 13. 

0 . 

Occupancy tenants, Budaun, 75, 80 ; Bijnor 
326-27 ; Bireilly, 620-21. See also landlord 
and tenant sections of parganah articles. 
Occupations of the people according to census 
of 1872, Budaun, 49-50; Bijnor, 295 ; Bareilly, 

• 686. See also population sections of parganah 

articles, 

Odia or Audhia Baniyas, 45. See also Audhiya 
Oil, 299. 

Oil-seeds, 26. 

Old families, 61, 323, 618. 

Open country of Bijnor, 244; 

Orh caste, 46, 289. 

Oswal Baniyas, 581, 

Oudh and Rohilkhaod Railway* Budaun, 6, 14 . 
Bareilly, 529, 540, 694 ; exports and imports 
by, 81, 632. * 

Oudh, 500; Rohilla disputes with, and govern- 
ment of Rohilkhand by— 8ee Nawdb Vazira 

p - 

Pachomi or Wahidpur Pachaumi village. Ba- 
. reilly, 796. * ' 

Padhdns (caste) 887 ; (headmen) 621. 

Paha canal, Bareilly, 527. 

Paili R4o, river, 248. 

Pajitola, 156, 158. 

Pakar or pilkhan tree, 22-23, 265. 

Panchala. kingdom of, 643. 

Panchdyats , Budaun, 50, 894. 

Pangaili stream, 524. 

P&mpafc, battle of (1761), 110, 663. 

Pansdra Rajputs, 286. 

Papar Hamtapur, bridge near, 12. 

P4M r or hog-deer, 862, 537. 


Parasnath, remains of in Bijnor, 486, - 

Parasuakot, ruins, Bareilly, 797, 

Parauli, in Budaun, 191. 

Parganahs and their vicissitudes, 2-5, 238-41. 
500-4. 

Parihar Rijputs, 286. 

Parikshit, father of Janamajaya, 42, 
Partridges, black and grey, 20, 263. 

Pasis, 46, 289, 582. 

Pateri sedge, 266 

Pathans 48, 105, 295, 586, 656, 

Patthargarh, 467. 

PattUli (now Eta), 5. 

Patwas, necklace-makers, 46, 289, 582. 

Peas, 25, 268, 542, 566. 

Peli river, 250, 

Penny, General, his march into Rohilkhand 
and death, 128-29. 

Phalsa tree, 265. 

Pheona village, Bijnor, 487. 

Phillips, Mr., Joint Magistrate of Eta, visits 
Budaun during the rebellion, 118. 

Phulpur, police station, 3. 

Physical features, Budaun, 6; Bijnor, 241 ; 
Bareilly, 505. 

Pila kund, rise of river Sot in, 11. 

Pilibhit town and municipality, 797-801, and 
elsewhere in Bareilly notice. 

Pilibhit sub-division and tahsil, 802. 

Pilibhit parganah, 802-8. 

Pindari invasion, 356-61. 

Pipal tree, 22-28, 265. 

Plrdnshahr, a name of Budaun, 160. 

Pir Muhammad, son of Tamerlane, 344-46. 
Ptrzada Shaikhs, 47. 

Piyag, suburb of Sarauli, 797. 

Ploughing, Bareilly, 545. 

Police stations and statistics, Budaun, 58-9 ; 

Bijnor, 307-08 ; Bareilly, 598-99. 

Ponds.— See Tanks. 

Pori war, Panwar or Pramar Rdjputs, 43 , 577. 
Poppy or opium crop, 26, 268,' 643. 

Population, according to the censuses of J 847, 
1853, 1865, and 1872, Budaun, 37-41 ; Bijnor, 
281-85 ; Bareilly, 571-75. 

Post-offices and postal statistics, Budaun, 
57-68 ; Bijnor, 306 ; Bareilly, 597. 

Prices of agricultural produce, Budaun, 85 $ 
Bijnor, 336 ; Bareilly, 634. 

Prithiraj.last Hindu ruler of Dehli, 44, 287, 
449, 577. 

Principal cultivated crops, Budaun, 25-26 ; 

Bijnor, 267-68 ; Bareilly, 6#l-42. 

Proprietary rights, introduction of, 606. 
Proprietors, classes of, Budaun, 73-74 j Bijnor, 
321-22 ; Bareilly, 615-16. 

Pulses, 25, 257, 542 ; as an article of food, 300, 
589, 

Punar, Akbar’s parganah so named, 8, 503, 
810. 

Pundir Rajputs, 43. 

Purbiya Baniyas, 68. - , 

Puranpur village, Pilibhit, 808. J .. 

Puranpur or Puranpur-Sabna parganah, 868-16. 
Puth, 353, note. 

Pftthi, 7. 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 194 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,257 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 719 in commerce, in buying, 
selli?;g, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animats, 
or goods; 5,458 in agricultural operations; 1,873 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 2,605 persons returned as labourers and 
334 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or* sex, the same returns give 462 as landholders, 15,289 as cultivators, 
and 22,211 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 489 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,164 souls. 

The history of Mandawar is of course more or less connected with that 
of the ancient town from which it takes its name. But the 
first mention of the parganah is in the Ain-i-Akbari of 1596. 
There it is described as a division of the Sambhal Government and Dohli Pro- 
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vince, with an area of 65,710 bighas (about 41,068 acres) and a reve- 
nue of 12,56,995 ddms ( circ . Rs. 31,424). The prevailing caste was at that 
time the Bais ; but whether this was intended as a generic name for Baniyas, 
or the specific name of a Rajput clan, is uncertain. The steps by which the 
pargarali attained its present size are obscure. It underwent the usual 
vicissitudes, passing from the Dehli emperor to the Rohillas (1748), from the 
Rohillas to the Naw6b Vazfr (1774), and from the Naw&b Vazir to its present 
rulers (1801). Its general and fiscal history, so far as they can be ascertained, 
have been incorporated in that of the district. 

Mordhaj, a small ruined fort in the Najibabad parganah and tahsfi of 
the Bijnor district, stands a short distance to the east of the Najibabad and Koti- 
dw&r road, six miles north-east of the former town. The thick underwood and 
tall grass that luxuriate on its site render the exploration of the ruin a matter 
of some difficulty. Its ramparts, which have still a height of about 1 5 feet 
above the surrounding country, enclose an oblong space of 800 x 625 feet. The 
entrance is on the eastern side, and is still covered by the remains of an out- 
work. The ditch, 60 feet broad by 3 in depth, is surrounded at a distance 
of about 120 feet from the main rampart by a faussebraie or outer rampart. 
Portions of the brick walls were still to be traced when General Cunningham 
visited the place in 1863 ; but these remains are regarded by the surrounding 
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Quail, 20, 264. 

Queen's tank or R6ni Tel at Kabar, 770-71^ 

B. 

Rabi or spring crops, 26, 268, 642. 

Raflabad village, Rajputs of, 122. 

Raghubansi Rajputs, 43. 

Raghunath’s regiment mutinies at Faridpur, 
687. 

Rahm Ali Khan, a rebel notable, 123, 181. 
Rahmat Kh&n, the Hohilla-^See Hdftz t 
Rahriya village, Raputs of, 123. 

Rahti caste, 289. 

Raida ebhagat sect, 46. 

Raikwar Rajputs, 43, 286, 677. 

Railway, Budaun, 14 ; Bareilly, 630. 

Rain-crops —See Autumn crops. 

Rainfall, Budaun, 18 j Bijnor, 262 ; Bareilly, 

686 . 

llajghfct railway bridge, 16. 

Rajkunwar caste, 46. 

Rajpur (now Rajpura), a parganah of Akbar s 
Sambhat government, 4. 

Rajpura village, Budaun, 192. 

Rajpura parganah, 192-99 and elsewhere. 
R&jputs, 43-46,286-288, 676-80. See also popu- 
lation sections in parganah articles, “His- 
tory,” and “ Infanticide. ” 

Raraaia caste, 289, 682. 

Ramganga river, Budaun, 2, 6, 10; Bijnor, 249 ; 
Bareilly, 514. 

Rgmghdt ferry, 10, 106, 109,112. 

Ram jams or dancing-girls, 4 6. 

Rammals or fortune tellers. 289. 

Ramnagar or Ahichhatra village, 817-23. 
Rampur, native state of, 2, 500, 602-3 ; troops 
of, at Isl&mnagar, 131; revolution at, 366, 
672. 

Rangrez or dyers, 682. 

Rfisdh&ri caste, 46. 

Rastogi Baniyas, 45, 288. 

Rasulpur village, 6,42 ; battle near, 108. 
Rathaura village, 817. 

Ratbor Rftjputs, 43, 286, 676, 679. 

Ratndl river, 248. 

Rawas, 289, 294, 327, 682. 

Rawasan river, 248. 

R&wat Rajputs, 161 ; note, 677, 

Raziya, empress, 93. 

Rebellion of 1867-58, Budaun, 116-32 ; Bijnor 
361-69 ; BareiHy, 679-92. 

Receipts and expenditure, Budauu, 87 ; Bijnor 
387 ; Bareilly, 639- 

Record-of-rights, Budaun, 72; Bijnor, 321, 
Bareilly, 614. - 

Registration fees, Budaun, 88 ; Bijnor, 389 ; 
Rareilly, 641. 

ReA, tear or saline soil, 32, 247, 607. 

Rehar town, Bijnor, 487; family of, 324. 
Rehar, an extinct chakla and parganah, 240, 
349,487. 

Rehri, a kind of fish, 21. 

Religion and religious sects, Budaun, 58; Bijnor, 
802 $ Bareilly, 590. * 


Rent-rates assumed at the land assessment, 
Budaun, 7 0 , 71; Bijnor , 318 ; Bareilly, 612: 

Rents and rise in rents, Budaun, 76*79 ; Bijnor, 
328-30; Bareilly, 622-27. 

Reptiles, 263. 

Revenue demands and instalments, Budaun, 

72 ; Bijnor, 320 ; Bareilly, 614. 

Revenue-free estates, 822, 617. 

Revolts at Budaun, 163-65 ; in Bijnor, 347, 
361 ; in Bareilly, 649-62 654-66, 666, 670, 
679. 

Rice, cultivation of, Budaun, 28 ; Bareilly, 
567-69. 

Richha village, Bareilly, 823. 

Richha parganah, 824-29. 

Ricketts, Mr., 131. 

Riots of 1837, 33, 679 ; of 1871. 692-4. 

Rivers, Budaun, 10; Bijnor, 247; Bareilly, 512 ; 
irrigation from, 649. 

Riwari river, 248. 

Rizkullah Muslitaki, Shaikh, historian, 103. 

Ronds, metalled and unmetalled, Budaun, 14-16 f 
Bijnor, 257-268 ; Bareilly, 530-634. 

Roberts, Mr. D. T., notes by, on Budaun, foot- 
note, 2. 

Rohilkhand division, 2 ; Katehr first so called, 
106, 659. 

Rohillas, 105-14, 348-56, 656-71 ; Irrigation 
system of, 527 ; revenue system of, 60S. 

Rotah, tappa of, Budaun, 4. 

Rohuy carp. 21, 538. 

Rukn-ud-dfn, emperor, Governor of Budftun, 

9 /; mosque built by, 158, 163. 

Rurki of Saharanpur, 2? 8. 

Rustam Khan Dakkhani, 176. 

Ruttledgc, Dr. Butler, statement of tempera- 
ture supplied by, 19 ; his remarks on dis- 
eases and native practitioners, 133-4. 

s. 

Saadat Ali, Nawab Vazfr, 116, 67 1, 674; leaier 
of Rampur troops, 131. 

Sa&datganj police station, 3. 

Sabalgarh, a ruined castle, Bijnor, 487, 361, 331. 

Sabal Khan, Nawab, 488. 

Sadhs, 582, 591. 

Sadiki Shaikhs, 295. 

Sadullahgani police-station and village iji 
Budaun, 3, 198. 

Sadullah Kh&n, sou of AH Muhammad, 109, 
350,661,663 4. 

Safdar Jang, Viceroy of Oudh, 106-110,348- 
61, 659-63. 

Safflower, 26, 268, 542. - -*• 

Sagar, a pond in Budaun, 160. . *. 

Sahanpur village, 488 ; Jut, family of, 324. 

Sahaspur town, Bijnor, 488-90. 

Sahaswan town and municipality, Budaun* 199- 
201 . ' ' 

Sahaswan tahsil, 201. £ 

Sahaswan district, C5-67. 

Sahaswan parganah, 202 - 08 . 

Saikalgars or Sikligars, polishers, 46, 582. 

Sain or Asaina tree, 265. 

Sainjna or Banjna tree, 265. 

Sakarwi* Kijputs, 43, 677 y Chamir^^l. A 
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villagers rather as a quarry than an object of antiquarian interest, and are fast 
disappearing, ic The bricks, ” continues the same writer, “are of large size, 
being 13^ x8£x2J inches. Near the middle of the east side there is a lofty 
mound called Shigri , a name which is said to be a contraction of ShergarM , or 
the tiger’s house. But this etymology I believe to bo of later date — that is, since 
the desertion of the fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. The Shigri 
mound has a height of 35 feet above the interior level, and of 43 feet above 
the plain* Towards the top, where the bricks aro exposed, I counted from 15 to 
20 regular courses, but I was unable to discover whether the original shape was 
square or round. From the solid appeal ance of the mound at top I infer that 
the whole mass is similar, and therefore that the Shigri mound is the ruin of an 
old Buddhist stupa or tope. I found a broken statue in a soft dark-grey sand- 
stone much weather-worn. I found also a piece of carved stone and a number 
of stone boulders. According to tlio people the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sizes, wrought and nnwrought, but the whole havo been carried 
away to Patthargarli. 1 The stone figures of gods and goddesses are said to havo 
supplied all the temples in Najibabad.” 

The name of the fort is derived from Mayyura-Dhvaja, or u the Peacock 
standard, ” which was apparently the title of its founder. 
In Oudh he himself, and in Bijnor his son Pita-Dhvaja, is 
described as a contemporary of the P6ndavas. But a genealogy is also given 
which makes him the fourth predecessor of Suhridal, the antagonist of Sayyid 
Sdl&r-i Masaud Ghazi, 2 and if this bo accepted, the date of Mayyuradhvaja’s 
foundation cannot be fixed earlier than the beginning of the tenth century. 

NaGAL or N^NGAL, a small market-town of parganah Najibabad, stands 
on the left bank of the Ganges 21 miles from Bijnor, and had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 2,767 inhabitants. Below this point the river becomes navigable to 
vessels of small burden. NSgal has a police station of the 3rd class, a district 
post-office, an outpost for the registration of traffic, and a Friday market. In 
the town is a handsome w ell dating from the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707). 

NagTna, the principal town though not the capital of tho Bijnor district, 
stands in the parganah and tahsil to which it gives its name, 19 miles from 
Bijnor. Its site, which lies in latitude 29° 27' 5", longitude 78° 28' 50", some 
808 feet above the sea, has an area of 274 acres, and was in 1872 inhabited by 
19,696 persons, or about 72 to the acre. 

Amongst this population Musalmans preponderate over Hindds in the 
Site and appear- proportion of about 1 2 to 7 ; and Nagma bas more the 
anC6, appearance of a Muslim than a Hindu town. In its streets 

J Bee article on Na jibabad town. See notice of the Budaun district, page 90 . 
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Sdl tree, 265. 506. / * ft 

Salar-i-Masa6d, Sayyid and Gh&zl, 168. 
Salarpur tohce station, Budaun, 3. 

Salimpur -Village, Budaun, $09. 

Balimpur tabsil, Budaun, i, 1. « . 

Salimpur parganah, 269-15, and elsewhere vu 
Budaun notice. « , , Alr 

Sambhal of Moradabad, a government of AK- 

bar’s reign, 2,4, 103, 105* 2£0, 601, 65 , 
town of, 357, 360. 

Sdmbhar , stag, 262. 

Sanadh Brahmans, 42. . » 

Sand-grouse, 264, 537. 

»>•»* . -f* 

where in Bareilly notice. 


y notice. ^ 
Saugtara lagoon in Budaun, 1$. 


Sfcni caste, 46, 224, Ttorkiiir fi&2 

SaTU^si^ religious mendicants, Bareilly, 

Saukha river, Bareilly, 510^6^2.' * '* 

San want Rajputs, 43, <777. 


Saraogi caste Qr scct„45, 288, 

SAraawat SrAHtaans, 42, ,136, 235, 576. 

Sarauli town, Bareilly, 834. # 

Sarauli o^Barsir parganah, 835-40. ^ i 

Sarda mer, 512-14 ; projected cana from . | 
Sard&r HMn the Rohiila, 108, 110-11, 3$1> 661, 
666. ,* r 
Sarkara grass, 26G. * ... % 

Sarton , mustard, 26, 268, 566. _ . 

Badasi parganah, Budaun, 215--0 and else- 
where. 

Sathila lagoon, 13. 

SatwAla Banivas, 581. 

Saul and Sauliya, kinds of flsh, 21. 

Sayyid bdra, a ward in Budaun 160. 

Sayyid Muhammad, Governor of Budaun, 97. 
gayyia, tribe of Musalmans so called, Budaun, 
48 ; Bijnor, 295 ; Bareilly, 586. ' 

Scarcities— See Famines. 

Seaton, Sir Thomas, at Gangen, 126. 

Sebti, a kind of fish, 21. 

Sehvn crop, 542. 

Seleh R4puts, 286. . * 

Semal or cotton-tree, 265, 506^ 54“* 
gengarh Rajputs, 577. . 

* ‘Benthal town, Bareilly, *840. 

Settlements of laud-revenue,' Budaun, 62-71 , 
Biinor, 310-31^ Bareilly 602-13. 

Shfth41r Mahmarah, a lost author of Budaun, 

gg ^ * V it 

' ShahjahSnpur district, 2, 3, 5, 6. * * ' 

" Bhahi tdwn, Bareilly, 840. 

ghahjahdn, emperor, 104, 164, 054-65. ' 

* Shaikh Ktttub-ud-din, Governor yf Budaun, 

Shaikhs, tTibe of Musalmtns so called* 4, 47, 

Shait’hfipur, to#n of Bufoan, 120/220. ^ 
Sbaikhzida Shaikhs, 47. 


*8havns-ud-dfti, emperor, ^overnoif of BudauiJ# 

SWSud-din, Shaikh, of Shaikhdpilr, }l#t 
'161 f 
Ab^ehih Sur, emperor, 102, 491, 652. ^ 

ShcrtoUowu of Bijnor, 3G6, 490-491. Family t 
of, 324., , ... , 

Shcrpur Kalan tqwn, Fihbmt, 841.^ ^ : 

Shi s ham or Indian rose-wdOdj. 22-34.SC5, M0. # 

Stdshgarh town, BareilTy*84,J£ ^ _ * 

Shifibansi Bajputs, 578, 679.' . ; “V ' 

Sbiupuri town, Bareilly, 842. * . . ; . 

Shoragars, galtpctre-makcrs, 4ff. • . 
Shujii-ud-daula, Nawab Vazir, 110-15, WHf-apjr. 

663-7 r. : / 

Sidha river, Bareilly, 519. 

Sikhs, 46,289, 682, 69J. ’ ,j 

Sikri village, 2, 131. .f- 

Si labat, Cousin of Rahmafc Khan, 657, 

Simeon, Captain, if* A.-G. 129. I < ^ : 

Siftdia's^cavalry invades Rohilkhand, 109#* 
Sahara town, Bijnor, 49 i. 

Siohara parganah, 492-98. 

Siras tree, 22-3, 265* 

Sir4saul in Budaun, 220. 

Sirbu village of Budaun, 2. 

Sir^'i Rajpnfcs, 286. 

Sirsawan taluka, 618. 

Siwiwan or SicsAon parganah, 843-f7- 
Sisodiyas, a branch of the ,GabI<jft Rdjputs,- 
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Soils, Budaun, 7? Bijuor, 245-, Bareilly, 508*512 
Solankhi Bajputs, 43, 577.' /■ 

Somhansi Rjaputs, 43. 

Somn&th, 158. ^ 

1...V ; n 

104,156. . '1 V : 

Sowing, 546. ■ " ; 

Spring crops, 26, 268, 642, 563# 

Spring level, 274, 548* . *. 

Sravasti, 579. 

Stallions, 20,639. „ n*rz\U 1 . 

Stamp duties, Budaun, 88iBijnOB, 389, Bareu 

Stone for'building, 36, 281, 571} in the ladder, V 

Streams, Budaun, 10-13} Bijnor, 247-ifl} Bar^il^ ^ ^ 

Subdivision of estates, 49, 297, ; > u vlj& 

8ugar, manufacture of, Bud aun, 8 334 , ■}> ■ 
~ * * Oft. 9A7. 559. . ' . 


Shdmikh millet, 267, 54U 557;*^ f 
Shamsabad of Faru^hdlfad, 105,* 127* 
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Sugarcane cultivation, 28, 267, 659. 

Suji, an old name for tailors, 682* 

Sukhcla, in Budaun, 221. " 

Sukhrao river, 249. 

Sunars or Sondrs, metallurgj.t(' >t 4«,m.682, 
Sur Deo, ancestor of Budaun 44* ^ 

SuraJ Daraj, a mythical ruler of Budautf, 9k 
Suraj Mai* the J4t, 109* 

Sfirajpur, 10. 



Shaikhfipur, town ox oucumu, ^ 4 ' ifiraiour, 10. - , „ ^ ‘ 

Sbaikhzida Shaikhs, 47. ; n rt h*A Siirai Singh, R&ia, prefect .pf. r 

Bhftkespcar. Mr. Ale**oder, Mam*t^Cp^ 4 , J B g a a auD Bijnor, *l«-8l8 f 

... i * . ’ ' Swamps knd lakes, flttdftdn, 13 * 

1 k Bareilly, 529. 
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may be noticed several small, though elegant and well-kept, mosques. A new 
Jdmi Masjid , or larger building of the same nature, was built some ten years 
ago on an elevated and well-chosen site. There is, however, a rather celebrated 
Hindi! temple near the middle of the bdzdr or principal thoroughfare ; and 
mosques are by no means the only neat masonry buildings which strike the eye. 
The town may be described as a largo and busy settlemont of brick houses, 
surrounded by suburbs of mud huts which sometimes intrude amongst their 
masonry betters. It can boast of many fine wells, though of these most are 
in a state of more or less disrepair. Sprinkled amongst the buildings are several 
open spaces shaded by fine trees. As at Dh&mpur, brick-paved streets are the 
rule, neither kankar nor other stone being known for miles round. The bricks 
are set neatly in patterns, and when good materials are used, the pavement is 
surprisingly durable. Thus the brickwork roadway of the b&zar t though con- 
structed a quarter of a century ago, is still in fair repair. The baz&r itself is a 
bustling place, flanked by numerous confectioners 5 shops. The larger thorough- 
fares of Nagina are lighted at night by oil-lamps. Its principal public buildings 
are tho old Path An fort, now converted into a tahsili ; the 

Public buildings. jjgpenga^ a fine brick building standing on a well-raised 

open site on the south eastern outskirt of the town, and forfeited from a rebel 
of 1857 ; a police-station of the 1st class ; an imperial post-office ; and a tah- 
sili school. There are also five small masonry latrines. The drainage 1 of the 
town is hardly perfect, but, whore unintercepted by lanes and holes, flows east- 
ward. Hard by the eastern outskirt runs the Paondki, a water-course tributa- 
ry to tho Khoh river some two miles distant ; and close to the west of the town 
flows the canalizod Karula or Nagfna canal. 2 

One 2nd-class and eight 3rd-class roads concentrate upon the town* 

Communications, Along thorn are borne to its twice-weekly markets the 
trade, and mannfac- * 

tares. sugar, parched rice, and cotton of tho surrounding country. 

The southern suburbs are enlivened by fairs in March, July, and August j the 
north-eastern by one in July only. The fair in March, or rather February- 
March ( Phdlgun ), is known as the Slmlrattri-ka-mtla. It is attended by about ■ 
10,000 people, including probably many pilgrims on their way to the great bath- 
ing festival held early in April at Hardw&r. 3 Nagina is described in Davidson’s 
Travels as “ the Birmingham of Upper India, known for the attention paid to 
the manufacture of gun-barrels and detonating locks for fowling-pieces.” 4 The 
matchlocks here made to order are still widely celebrated, and four specimens 

1 the surface drainage, not the sewage, although the two are too often mixed in Indian 
towns. 1 Supra, page 858. ‘ Visiting Nagina in 1868 about the time of this fair. 

Dr. Planck .aw many pilgrim* returning from Hardwir. * Travels in Unoer India. I. 

68-84, quoted in Thornton’s Gazetteer. w ^ * 
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Swamp-deer, 263, 537. v - v . 

• . Swetenham*, Mr. H., first Collector of Sahas- 
win pr Budaun, 6/5-60. 

i T. 

Tabakfit-l-NS»iri, history so called, 9d. ' 
Ta&a Brahpaans, 4, 46, 289, 294. 

Tahsihir Bvidapn, 2 j Bijnor, J3S8; Bareilly, 500. 
itTijik^llTkabalSf 29 5 . 

to^n, Bijnoiv 496 ; Raja of, 323 
^T4i#iid-iin Eldoz, ting of Ghazni, dies at 
“ Budaun, 92,463- 


Governor of 
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T4j-ud-<tfn ’Sauhar Katlagh, 

* Budaun, 93* A 4 „„„ 

Tukavi, advances of money to cultivators, 635. 
Takipur in Budaun. bridge near, 12. 

Talla Salin of Garhwal, 238. - 

* Tfltokas and talukadars,- 617* 

. Tamarind, 22, 24, 2G5. 

'Tambolis or betelnut-sellers, 46, 289, 682. 

* Tanks or ponds, irrigation from, 31, 276, 350. 
Tirpalm, 22, 24. 

. Tarai district, 238, 600, 502, 

■ ■ Turain Janghfcras, 577. 

Tarfipur of Meerut, 238. A 

T4rikh-i-Baday0ni, or Muntakhab-ut Tawankb, * 
history so called, 54. 

Tark Mughals, 295. 
at Tarkhar Rajputs, 286. 

Tawiif or prostitute caste, 289. 

Taxes, hotwe, income, and license, 88, 338, 640. 
Telegraph, Budaun, 68 j Bareilly, 698. 

* TelSor oilmen, 46, 289, 582. 

Temperature,^' Budaun, 18-19 ; Bijnor, 26 j 

Bareilly* 63d* 

Tenants, Budaun, 76; Bijnor, 827 ; Bareilly, 620. 

> Tendu — See Ebony,, 

: Tenriant, Rev. Mr., his account of the Oudh 

, misgovern ment,0 r 74. 

Tenures of laud, proprietary, Budaun, 73 ; Bij- 
nor, 321 ; Bareilly, 615. 

% Thikurs, sometihies a synonym of Rajputs, q.v. 

Ttiikurdwara of Muradabad, 288. 

■r Thapa Rajputs, 677., 

Tharus, 682, 645. 

Thatlferas or braziers, 682. 

Threshing and winnowing, Budaun, 29; Ba- 
' ^ reilly, 563. 

*$•14 or sesamum, 26, 267, 657. 

> Timirfs, Mr., Collector, his settlement of cer- 
taih parganahs in Budaun, 68. 

'iMBii’a {nvAninn. 343.346. 


Timor’s invasion, 343-346.* 

Tmr’ " * 




jL j^w&la Baniyfo, 581, 

Tisuo village^ Bareilly, 847. w 
Tobacco cultivation, 26, 270-73, 542. 

Tohotkr o*Tuar Rajputs, 4, 48, 286, 677-8. 
"Tigris ftpd villages, population of, according to 
; *%>4{ros, Budaun, 40 j Bijnor, 297 j Bareilly, 

: rtg ( 

Trade statistics, Budaun, 80-81 ; Bijnor, 331* 
*■ 3844 Bareilly. 630-32. * . 

Trees, Budaun, 22^25 ; Bijnor, 265 ; Bareilly* 
c 30^689- ' ' m I 

Tribes and castes, Budaun, 73 ; Bijnor, 2861 
B^llly, 576* 1 

tree, 22, 24, 265. - ▼ 
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Ugrasen the Kahatriya, founder of Agrohan 
Hari&na, 45. 

Ujhani town and municipality in Budaun, 
221-23. 

Ujh&ni parganah, 2, 6, 228-29. 

Uiuvi Shaikhs, 295. 

Ummar Baniyas, 581 . 

Ummani Shaikhs, 295. 

Urd or mdsh pulse, 25, 26,7. 555. 

Usahat town in Budaun, 229-230. 

Usahat parganah, 3, 5-7, 13, 230-35. 

Us&war. lagoon, 6, 18. 

Usm&ni Shaikhs, 47, 295. 

Uzhi Mughals, 0, 296. 

v. 


Vaccination, Budaun, 133; Bijnor, Slo ; Ba- 
reilly, 643. . 

Valshnu Baniyas; 294. 

Vaisyas, 676. 

Vashisht, a Br&hman saint, 574., * 

Vazfr Ali, NaW&b Vazir, 674. 

Vazlr Kh&n, Wahabi, 128. 

Yazirganj police station, Budaun, 3, 985. 

Vegetable kingdom, Budaun, 22 ; Bijnor, *64 f 
Bareilly, 639 

Vegetables, table, 26, 269. 

VenomoUB snakes, 21, 263. 

Villages, number of, Budaun, 49 ; Bijnor, 297 J 
Bareilly, 688 ; expenses of, 627. 

Village watchmen, 69, 308, 699 ; servants, dues 
(neg) paid to, 628. 

Visvamitra, a Brahman saint, 675. 

w. 


Wages, Budaun, 84; Bijnor, 336 ; Bareilly, 

683. 

Waste land and barren tracts, Budaun, 7 1 
Bijnor, 246-247 ; Bareilly, 507. 

Watching the crop, Bareilly, 552. 

Watchmen, village — See Village watchmen. 
Water-level— See Spring level. 

Waterfowl 20, 264, 637. 

Weeding and hoeing, Bareilly, 561. * 

Weights and measures, Budaun, 80 j Bijner, 
337 ; Bareilly, 6^6-637. 

Wells, Budaun, 30 Bijn<ftY27 4-275 Bareilly, 
547-648. 

Wheat, Budaun, 27 ; Bijnor, 268; Bareilly, 

,. 663. , •; « . VJ* 

Whfsh, Mr, C. W., notf s by on JBucUran, S, 
note, 20, 35, 162. 

Wild animals, Budaun, 20; Bijnor, 262; Ba* 
’'reilly, 636. 

Wilson, Mr. H/ R^,.Asistant Settlement Officer, 

• Budaun, 08. 

Wilson, Sir. J. C^acroft, 1*4*126. 

Winnowing and threshing, Budaun, 29; Ba* 
reillyf 563.4 # 

Wellesley, Hon. Heury^. President of Board 
of Administration, 62, 310 H ‘ . 

Wolves, 20-27, 263, 637. 

Wood for huildini^pr f uel, 7, 87> *41, 281, 

- 606. 
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gent to the Paris Exhibition of 1867 were readily sold for 375 francs (£15) 
each. But the principal manufactures of Nagina are ebony work and glass, of 
which both have been described once for all. 1 Large quantities of cotton cloth, 
hempen sacking, and ropes are spun ; but the garha and gazi of Nagina are un- 
equal to those of Afzalgarh. The town produces yearly some few hundred 
rupees worth of turnery, lacquered and painted goods, which are all sold within 
the district. So much for the manufactures which leave the town. The fol- 
lowing table shows the unmanufactured or half-manufactured articles imported 
and consumed within that town for two years : — 


Article. 

Net im forts in 

Consumption per head in 

187 4-75. 

1876-77 

1874 75. 

1876-77 

£ 

4* 

i 

a 


Quantity. 

1 

1 


£ 

3 

1 

cr 

9 

£ 


Mds. 

Hs, 

Mds. 

Hs. 

M. 8. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

M 8. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain 

99,422 


112,797 

• •a 

5 1 11 

set 

5 29 I 

•*» 

Sugar, refined 

120 

1 

i 

171 

SSS 

'l 0 4 

... 

0 0 • 6) 

•*« 

Do., unfined 

20,645 

- 

16,015 

... 

1 1 15 

•«« 

0 31 14 

• H 

Ghi 

i 

474; ... 

567 

MS 

0 0 15 

ess 

0 1 2, 

... 

Other articles of food, 

1,24,807 

10,167 

1,86,135 

8,139 

6 13 7 

0 8 3 

6 96 7 

0 6 7 

A nimala for slaughter. 

lid 1,070 

I 

3, £96 

... 

... 


• *• 


Oil and oil-seeds ... 

4.882 

... 

6,334 

MS 

0 10 13 

tat 

1 10 4 

• •ft 

Fuel, See* ... 

26,947 

... 

31.620 

•as 

< 14 11 

taa 

1 24 3 

•as 

Building materials ... 

9,840 

7,76 1 

15,083 

9,369 

0 15 14 

0 6 8 

0 90 10 

0 7 7 

Drugs and spices 


28,286 

... 

90,361 

tea 

1 2 9 

1 

18 7 

Tobacco ••• 

811 

... 

1,464 

... 

0 1 10 

... 

0 9 0 

*M 

European cloth ... 

Ul 

64,540 

III 

71,834 

... 

3 4 5, 

99. 

8 10 8 

Native do. 

sea 

28,799 

... 

95960 

••• 

13 0 

HI 

1 IS 9 

Metals hi 

... 

29,240 

.11 

18,340 


1 S 1 

1*. 

» 1* 11 


The material for this return were collected at the municipal octroi 
outposts* Nagina is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, its affairs being 
managed by a corporation or municipal committee of three official members, 


1 Supra pages 334,895* 
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Z4bitA Kh4n tl^e Rohila, 952 - 36 , 645 , 
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six officially nominated, and six elected by the taxpayers. The municipal 
income and expenditure for two years may be thus shown : — 


Receipts. 

ujji 

■ 

Expenditure. 

1874-7#. 

1876-77* 


Rs. 

Rs 



Ra. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 

4,409 

2,452 

. 




Clasa 1. Food and drink, 

4,509 

4,038 

Collection 

... 

1,472 

1,4°7 

„ II, Animals for 



Head office 


196 

52 

slaughter 

107 

423 

Supervision 

■ .. 


••• 

f> III. Fuel, &c. 

608 

671 

Original works 


1.967 

4066 

IV. li aiming materials, 

£18 

396 

Repairs 


663 

v*a 

„ V. Drugs, spices, & c. 

485 

635 

Police 


2,387 

1,233 

„ VI. Tobncco ... 

84 

145 

Education 


187 

131 

„ VI I. Textile fabrics ... 

1,486 

1,694 

Registrations of births and 



„ VIII. Metals 

334 

274 

deaths 

... 

• M 

10 




Lighting 


260 | 

480 


— 


Watering roads 

Ml 

... | 

.#• 

Total octroi 

12,385 

9,174 

1 »rainage works 


... 

93 




.Water supply 

•M 


.... 




Charitable grants 

• •a 

143 

322 

Kents ... 

28 

40 

Conservancy 

••i 

9:1 

1,055 

Fines ... ••• 

27 

188 

> Miscellaneous 

... 

214 

93 

Pounds 

\ 26 1 

464 





Miscellaneous 

> 




— 

— 





Total ... 

8,305 

9,022 

Total ... 

12,651 

9,86C 






The incidence of the octroi tax was in 1876-77 calculated at Ke. 0 8-6 


per head of population. 

.N agin a has always been a Muslim town, and bears, perhaps, a Persian 
name 1 which by the end of the sixteenth century it had 
History. already imparted to its enclosing parganah. Its foundation 

is sometimes, however, ascribed to the Path&ns, who built during their brief 
supremacy (1748-1774) the fort now used as a tahsili. In 1805 it was 
sacked by Amir Khan, and in 1817 it became the capital of the newly-formed 
district of Northern Moradabad. But for reasons already given, 2 the headquar- 
ters of that district wero in 1824 removed to Bijnor. Except a gateway arch 
' of the building used as a jail, no remains of the old civil station survive/ 
During the rebellion of 1857-58 the town was the scene of several conflicts 
between rival parties, and near it was inflicted the final defeat which crushed 
that rebellion in the Bijnor district. 3 

NaoTna, a tahsil of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of Nagfnai 
Afzalgarb, and Barh&pura. The total area according to the censns of 1872 
contains 474 square miles and 434 acres/ of which 226 square miles and 469 

1 In that language Nagina means the jewel or bevel of a ring. * Supra , page 867. 

* See History of the district, page 310 4 The total area as lately (July, 1473) teetered* ’ 

by Go v eminent was 476 square miles and 92 acies. 
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acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 
363 square miles and 613 acres* of which 203 square miles and 67 acres are 
cultivated* 108 square miles and 406 acres are culturable, and 51 square miles 
and 580 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,52,900, or with cesses Rs. 2,78,414/ falling at Re. 0-13-1 on the total 
area, Re. 1-1-4 on the entire cultivable area, and Re, 1-11-1 1 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 165,115 souls (76,268 females), giving 348 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 428 villages. The same statistics 
show 285 persons blind, 18 lepers, 24 deaf and dumb, 5 idiots, and 18 insane 
persons in the tahsil. A detailed description of the tahsil will bo found under 
the headings of its three parganahs just mentioned. 

NagJna, the most central parganah in the Bijnor district, is bounded on 
_ , , the east by parganah Barh&oura of its own tahsil Na&fna : 

Sec. on the north-west by parganahs Najibabad and Akbar- 

abad, both of the Najibabad tahsil ; on the west by parganah Bijnor, in the 
tahsil of that ilk ; and on the south by the Nihtaur and Dhampur parganahs 
of the Dh&mpur tahsil. Its total area according to the revenue survey of 
1869-70 was 98 square miles and 287 acres, but the less accurate consus of 
1872 reduces that measurement by 2 square miles and 325 acres. Further 
details of area will bo given in describing the last settlement of land reve- 
nue. In 1874 the parganah contained 361 estates, distributed over 293 
villages. 

In appearance Nagina is a flat plain, which, though varying in fertility 

General Appearance, fr0ra plaC0 t0 place ’ a high average productiveness and 
’a remarkably dense population. The prevailing features in 
its landscapes are sugar-fields and mango-groves. But the parganah is watered 
with more streams than most others in the district; and as some of these 
streams serve to demarcate the natural divisions of the soil, it will be well to 
describe them at the outset. The general slope of the country is from north 
to south, the highest elevation being 859*9 feet above the sea in the former*, 
the lowest 787*8 feet in the latter ; and the rivers all flow in the same direction. 
Most eastern of these is the treacherous Khoh, whose shifting bed skirts the 
greater portion of the boundary on that quarter. Its stream # abounds in quick- 
sands, and when swollen by the torrents of Garhwal is often impassable. 
Further to the west flows another perennial stream, the Karula. This rises in 
the parganah, about a mile north-west of the town of Nagina, and for a short 
distance its bed is used as a channel for the Khoh canal. Still further west- 
wards we cross the G&ngan, which, entering on the north-west or Akbarabad 
The lend revenue under all heals daring the calendar year 1876 was Rs. 2,65,886. 
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frontier, traverses the parganah with a deeply-cut bod and a permanent flow of 
water. Next, to the west, flows the Ban, which rises within the parganah, but 
can hardly be called a perennial stream before quitting it for that of Nihtaur. 
Lastly comes its tributary the Banra, which forms in places the western 
boundary with Bijnor. 

Nagfna divides itself naturally into two tracts. Along its eastern side, and 
including about one-third of the total area, lies the kh&dir or low alluvial basin 
of theKhoh; and the remainder of the parganah consists of bdngar or uplands, 
separated from the khadir by 'a sharply-dofinod bank or terrace. The Gangan, 
again, divides the bangar into two portions of distinctly different quality, the 
land being far, richer to the east of that river than to the west. The inferior 
fertility of tho wcst-Gangan villages is undoubtedly duo in some measure to 
the scantiness of their irrigation. It was at one time pro- 
posed to remedy this defect by the construction of a channel 
from the Eastern Ganges Canal, while another channel was to enrich the more 
fertile tract between the Gangan and Karula. But both the Nihtaur and 
Akbarpur 1 raj baMs —as these two channels wore to bo respectively called— 
ceased to be possible when tho scheme for an Eastern Ganges Canal was 
abandoned. The east-Gangan portion of the upland tract is already, however, 
watered by tho Khoh canal. This crosses tho whole length of the parganah 
from north to south, and aftor canalizing, as lately mentioned, tho bed of the 
Kartila, divides into two branches, one flowing to the east, and the other to the 
west of that river. Of tho irrigation in the revenue-paying parts of the par- 
gaiia 87 per cent is from the Khoh canal, 7 per cent from ponds, 5 per 
cent, from earthen wells, and the minute remainder from rivers. Few of the 
ponds attain any great size, although one which lies between Banw&ripur and 
other villages may perhaps be called a lake. The scarcity of oarthen wells can 
be accounted for only on tho supposition that the soil is unfavourable to their 
durability, for tho average depth of water is but 7 feet from tho surfaced the* 
kli&dir, and not more than 18 feet in the bangar tract. 

Nine unmotalled roads, of which the best is that (2nd class) from Bijnor, 
Communications meet. in the capital, Nagfna. This is the largest town in 
and produce * the district Its cloth, hempen rope and sacking, ebony- 

carving, glass-ware, and matchlocks have boon already noticed ; they are the 
only important manufactures, as Nagfna is the only important town, in the 
parganah. Elsewhere trade confines itself chiefly to the barter or sale of agri* 
cultural raw produce, the principal export being sugar in its coarser stages 

1 Qu. Akbarabad? 

59 
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of preparation. The following list shows the proportion of the cultivated area 
Crops. grown with the various crops of both harvests 


Autumn. 


Percentage of 
cultivated area, 


Sugarcane 


11*38 

Cotton ... ... 

... 

7*69 

Jodr for fodder ( charri ) 

M. 

*22 

Coarse rices »•* 


30*46 

Fine do. 

... 

1 * 7-8 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr. 

bdjra, 


and kodon millets, til, &c.) 

... 

4 58 



66 11 


Add land left fallow for sugarcane 

crops of following autumn ( pdndra ) 1102 


6713 

Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Spbino. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 

Wheat ... ... •• 2^76 

Harley ... ... 

Gram vetch ... ... 2*66 

Wheat and barley mixed 2 22 

Vegetables ... ... 71 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &c ) ... ... 1*35 


* 32-5« 

Add land left fallow for crops of 

following spring (Jbdhan) ... 34 

32-37 

... ... 67*13 

* ... 32*87 


Total 


100*00 


Of the cultivated area , 4 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 17*8 as irrigated, and 35*8 per cent, as 
Settlement areas. manure( j t But the settlement officer considers the two- 

harvest (dofasli) land to bo understated. The following tablo compares the 
cultivated, barren, and other areas of the existing and former settlements 


Settlement. 

Unassessable area in acret . 

Assessable area in acres . 


Barren (including 
village sites). 

05 

V 

■H 

0) 

0 

s 

► 

6 

Total. 

Culturable fallow 
(including groves). 

i 

"8 

*•*» 

'a 

O 

Total. 

Total area in acres. 

Former (survey of 1886) ... 

6,912 

6,495 


8,777 

39,229 

48,006 

60,413 

Present (survey of 1865) ... 

7,692 

3,231 


9,516 

43,713 

53,229 

•4,153 

Difference 

+ 780 

Ql 

1 

-1,484 | 

+ 739 

+ 4,484 

+ 5,223 

i 

4-3,780 


The increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the Khoh. As 
the revenue survey reduces that area by 1,105 acres, it is probable that 
the same river had wrought some diluvial changes between 1865 and 
1870. The decrease in revenue-free lands is the more remarkable because 
in 1866 no less than 1,663 acres were disassessed and granted to R&ja 
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Sbivar&j Singh, C.8.I., in part exchange for a similarly enfranchised estate in 
the Bareilly district. Part of the great advance in tillage shown by the above* 
table must be ascribed to the decrease of these revenue-free tenures, whose cul- 
tivated acreage the survey of 1836 neglocted to record. 

The existing settlement of land-revenue was effected by Mr. Markham ; but 
The current settle- the preliminary process of dividing the parganah into circles 
“ ent * ofassessmont had been already accomplished by Mr.Palmer. 

These circles were four in number, and corresponded with the natural divisions 
already described. In the first or West Gangan arrondissement was included 
the whole of the parganah west of the Gangan ; in the second or East G&ngan 
the remainder of the upland tract; in the third or lthddir the basin of the Khoh; 
and in the fourth or kh&dir-bdngar a few villages lying partly in the second 
and partly in the third circle. Mr. Markham’s first step was to assume stand- 
ard rent-rates for the various soils of each circlo in lieu of those proposed by 
Mr. Palmer ; and after some modifications by the Board of Revenue theso rates 
stood as follows : — 


; 


Gent-rates per acre oa ssils. 


3 

s 

Circle. 

Manured 
and irri- 
gated. 

Manured 
or irriga- 
ted. 

1 

; 

Manured 

only. 

Siw&i. 

Mattiyar. i 

Bhfir. 

General renl 
per a,cre. 


Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. West G&Dgan, 

... 

... 

7 15 3 

3 2 0 

3 2 0 

1 10 0 

4 6 0 

IX. East G4ngan, 

9 4 6 

7 2 0 

... 

.1 so 

3 2 6 

2 0 0 

5 8 0 

HI. Kh&dir 

• •V 

Ml 

8 8 8 

3 12 0 

3 8 0 

1 12 0 

6 12 0 

IV. Kh&dir-b & n - 
gar 

The rates of circles L and II. as they respectively apply ... 

5 9- S 


The nature of siu>di , mattiydr, and hhur soils has been already explained 
in the articles on Afzalgarh and other parganahs. The application of the above 
standards gave for the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 2,31,209 by soil, and of 
Rs. 2,30,821 by general rates ; and deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 
percent, the revenue would have been Rs. l,15,604i8-0. But in assessing the 
circles village by village the settlement officer deemed it advisable to exceed the 
sanctioned rates by about 12 per cent., and the demand thus came to be fixed 
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at Rs. 1,30,128, excluding cesses. The results and incidence of the neir 
assessment may be contrasted as follows with those of the old : — 



Incidence peb ache. 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

On total area. 

1 

On assessable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area . 

(excluding cesses,!. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. ?. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. 

Ub. 

Former 

2 0 8 

1 14 6 

2 5 4 

2 2 11 

2 13 8 

2 10 G 

1,11,991 

1,16,17a 

Present ... 

... 

2 2 2 

... 

2 7 1 

... 

2 14 0 

... 

1,80,128 

Increase »• 

... 

0 8 8 

... 

o 

•u 

rz 


0 3 6 

... ' 

13,960 


Including the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to 
Bs. 1,43, 797-9-0. It came into force on the 1st July, 1873. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are principally Musalmans, while 
amongst their tenants Hindus are most numerous. The 
Proprietary body. fo\\ ow ' m g list will, however, show to what extent the different 


clans of both religions were in 1871 represented amongst the proprietors and 


tenantry of the parganah : — 

Landholders. 


Shaikhs 

... 

1.1 

... 992 

Say y ids 


Ml 

.... 638 

R&jpfits 



... 164 

Jits 


!»• 

... 122 

Khatrfs 

... 


... 115 

Brahmans 



... 105 

Bishnois 



... 7 6 

Kayaths 

... 


... 60 

Mahajans 



... 42 

Path ins 



••• 1 4 

Others 


Total 

... 31 

..72.279 


Tenants . 


Ohaiihaus 



Ml 

2,483 

Jits 



*•* 

1,156 

Sanis 



• •• 

1,069 

Shaikhs 


»»» 


658 

Brahmans 


M« 

♦ SS 

30/ 

Snyyids 



Ml 

J 60 

Julahas 


• BS 

sss 

83 

Jhojhas 

*#• 


IS* 

53 

Pat hi ns 

• i* 


•SI 

48 

G 6 jars 

Ml 

• ss 

Ml 

6 

A hire 

Ml 

, r( 

it* 

2 

Others 

• •• 

Total 

... 1,804 

... 7,831 


Of the area assessed at settlement, 171 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 42'7 per cent, by their tenants with rights of occupan- 
cy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates tho 
amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Bs. 2,05,971 ; but 
this is probably ail understatement, being much below the lowest rental assumed 
at settlement. 
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Alienations. 


The jftocurable details of land transfers during the currency of the last 
settlement are no less meagre than in other Bijnor parga- 
nahs. But in showing approximately the acreage held by 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes at the close of each decade between 
3840 and 1870, and the confiscations for rebellion in 1857-58, the annexed state- 
ment will give some idea of the changes that took place 1 : — 


1 

Total revenue- 

Land held by 

Land held by non-. 

Land confisca- 

Year. 

paying area, in 

agricut t u r a 1 

agricui t u r a ! 

ted (or rebellion, 


acres. 

classes, in acres 

classes, in acres. 

in acres. 

1840 ... 


57,696 

1,838 


1850 ... 

> 59,534 5 

56,316 

3.218 

... 

I860 ... 

50,399 

4,434 

} 4,701 

1870 ... 

f i 

60,166 

4,607 


Population. 


The non-agricultural classes, which include money-lenders, tradesmen, and 
Government servants, appear therefore to have increased their domains from 
31 per cent, of the revenue-paying area in 1840 to 7*0 percent, in 1870. They 
gained, indeed, 40*8 per cent, of all the land transferred, while the remainder 
passed into the hands of owners who woro chiefly Musahnans. The principal 
losers were JAts and agricultural Baniyas, who parted respectively with 39 0 
and 21*6 per cent, of all the alienated estates. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Nagina contained 205 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 104 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 71 had between 200 
and 500 ; 26 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and 3 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000. One town (Nagfna) had a popu- 
lation of over 19,000 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 74,708 souls (21,403 females), 
giving 740 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
46,559 Hindus, of whom 21,403 were females; 28,133 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 13,612 were females; and 16 Christian*. Distributing the Hindi* 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,526 Brahmans, 
of whom 1,086 were females; 8,850 Rajpfits, including 4, 117 females ; and 1,449 
Baniyfis (644 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
“ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 33,734 
souls (15,556 females). The principal BrAhman subdivision found in 
this parganah is the Gaur (2,406), The chief RAjptit clan is the ChauhAn 
(8,640). The BaniyAs belong to the Agarwdl (798), Gatah, Raja-ki-BirAdari, 
Gindauriya, and Sohiya subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the 

1 Compiled from a report on alienations submitted by the settlement officer to the Board 
of Revenue in August, 1873. 
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other castes are the Barhai (1,519), Mali (3,855), Kahdr (1,300), HaJJdm (1,002), 
Oharadr (12,226), Khdkrob (1,073), Gadariya fl,470), Kuirihir (1,451), and 
Jdt (4,264). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in the parganah : — Taga, Julaha, Fakir, Sondr, 
Khyatb, Orh, Jogi, Bharbhunja, Kalal, Lohar, Sdni, Bh&t, Gosdin, Kamboh, 
Chhipi, Yaishnavi, Dakaut, Mewati, and Kachhi. The Musalm&ns are either 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,108), Sayyids (2,004), Mughals (129), and 
Pathdns (526), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 548 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,885 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 1,275 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 8,542 in agricultural operations ; 5,742 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,854 persons returned as labourers and 
482 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 947 as landholders, 22,854 as cultivators, 
and 50,907 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 399 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 39,656 souls. 

In the A'in-i-Akbari (1596) parganah Nagina is entered as one of the 
divisions of the Sainbhal government and Dehli province. 
History. with an area of 99,233 blghas (about 62,020 acres) and a 

revenue of 26,47,242 dims (about Rs, 66,181). Ahirs were at that time the 
prevailing caste. Since then the parganah would appear to have altered very 
little in size. For its general and fiscal history see that of the district. 

NajIbabad, the capital of the parganah and tahsil so named in the Bijnor 
district, stands in latitude 29° 36' 50*, longitude 78° 23' 10*, 21 miles from Bij- 
nor. Its site, which is raised about 875 feet above sea-level, covers an area of 
225 acres, and had in 1872 a population of 17,418 persons, or somewhat 
over 77 to the acre. 

Najibabad lies well north in the angle formed by the Garhw&I hills and 
Site and appear- the Ganges, about a dozen miles distant from each. Be- 
tween it and the mountains the country is wooded and deso- 
late, between it and the great river open and cultivated. In its south-westerly 
passage from mountain to Ganges the little river M61in flows along the 


ance. 
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northern outskirts of the town. A fine brickwork bridge used to bear acrosg 
the stream a constant succession of pilgrims trudging to or from the hallowed 
landing-steps of Hardwdr, but that bridge has now been swept away. 
The Moradabad-Hardwar road, by which they still travel, is joined in the 
town by some half a dozen other unmetalled highways, including the 2nd 
class line from Bijnor. The landscape surrounding Najfbabad is wild and 
studded with majestic trees. To the neighbourhood of the forost, the heaviness 
of the rainfall, and perhaps to the contagious nuisance of pilgrims, must be 
ascribed the marked unhealthiness of its site. The town itself is a large gathering 
of mud huts with, however, more than the usual proportion of flat-roofed brick- 
work housos. Founded by Najfb-ud-daula in the middle of tho last century, 
it still retains many a memorial of Pathan magnificence. 
To the south of the town is the tomb of the founder ; to its 
north that of his brother Jahdngir Khan.* Tho former “ is surrounded by a 
square building, /or mod into apartments for tho accommodation of tho30 engaged 
in ceremonies for the benefit of the soul of the deceased.” 1 About a mile east 
of the town stands the dismantled castle of Patthargarh 2 or Najafgarh, built by 


Fath&a remains. 


Patthargarh. 


tho same chief in 1755. The former name signifies that 


the material of the stronghold is stone ; the latter perhaps 
refers to its position, but more likely to somo friend or kinsman of the founder. 3 
All the stone that could be robbed from the neighbouring and more ancient 
castle of Mordhaj is said to have been used in building Patthargarh ; 4 but the 
latter contains also brick enough to be styled by Thornton a “ brick-built fort.” 
It is a square and embattled wall, high and massive, enclosing a space of from 
85 to 40 acres. 5 At each of the four angles, and elsewhere on the intervening 
curtains, are bastions. From the ruined ramparts, writes Dr. Planck, 6 “the 
forest may be seen extending unbroken to the foot of the Himalayas, and then 
the mountains rise up in great beauty to end at last in white masses and 
peaks.” In the court within are a few palm-trees and the remains of consider- 
able buildings, half hidden amongst bushes and taller vegetation. There is 
more than one gateway, but the principal opens towards the town. The old 
palace of the Najfbabad Naw&bs, or rather what is left of it, stands in Naw4b- 
ganj, the north-eastern quarter of the town itself ; but the grand carved entrance 
gateway and a little of the frontage are all that remains. They are utilised as 

1 Thornton, III, 765. 3 The great crag-perched castle of Cbun&r is also known 

by this name. 9 Najaf in Arabic and Persian means pretty much the same as. 

b4ngar in Hindi, i. e. t rising ground above the reach of floods. But. owing to the fact tyatthe 
Khalifa Ali was buried at a place so named, Najaf Ali is not an uncommon name amongst the 
Muslims of this country. 4 In order to enrioh the temples of Najfbabad, Mordhaj seems 

to have been plundered also of its idols. 6 Dr. J L. Stewart’s .paper on the Forests of 

Bijnor, published in the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, * First Annual 

Report (1868) of the Sanitary Commissioner, N.*W. P. 



tahrfli and police station (1st 
dispensary has been partly bull 
tahsfli school has been abandoned for want of funds. The site is well raised 
and thoroughly drained towards the Mdlin. The palace stands on the north 
side of the ganj or market-place from which the quarter derives its name,— 
V square of shops now partially ruined. Opposite the gateway, in the midst of 
the square, are the remains of tho Naw&b’s orchestra (naubatkhdna) j 1 and 
immediately to the north-east of that square lies a garden, stocked with many 
valuable fruit-bearing and other trees. This was planted chiefly by Muln-ud- 
dfn the penultimate, and Jalal-ud-din the brother of the last Nawab. Within 
the garden, again, is a spacious building known a$ the Kothi Mubarak Bnny&d, 
or u mansion of auspicious foundation,” so called because a son was born to 
Jalal-ud-din on the day when ho began to build it. Though somewhat in dis- 
repair, the mansion has lately received a good thatchod roof from the munici- 
pality, to whom both it and the surrounding garden now belong* The Kothi is 
used as a rest-house by visitors, who are charged a small fee for their accom- 
modation. In tho Nawab tola quarter stands a Baradari or twelve-doored 
pavilion, perhaps used as a summer-house by tho Pathan rulers of tho town. It 
is now used as a shambles ; and the water-carriers (Bihishti), whose dwellings 
surround it, complain that its present usage has rendered it a nuisance during 
the warmer months. 

The thoroughfares are mostly paved with brick. Tho principal place of 
business, in the Munirganj and Bara Bazar quarters, is a paved square ( chauk ) 
wherein four roads meet. Its “fine shops and durable cleanly roadways would 
be a credit to any town of tho province.” 3 Most of tho public buildings of tho 
town— the tahsili, police-station, disponsary, and school — have been already 
mentioned. Thcro are also an imperial post-office and four public latrines ; but 
the latter are little used, as the townspeople prefer a resort to wavste-lands well 
outside the town. Efforts to improve the surfaco drainage of Najibabad, by 
carrying off into the M&lin the water of the many tanks on the south and south- 
east, have proved successful. Aids to sanitation may be found in several fine 
wells and many fine trees which adorn the town. 

Najibabad is said to be increasing in importance; but its population 

Trade and manu- showed a decrease of 442 between 1853 and 1865, and of 
facture. 2,139 between 1865 and 1872. From a commercial point 

of view it is important as an entrep&t between the upper Dtiab on one side and 
the hills on the other. Tho principal articles of through trade are cotton-olotb, 

1 This seemi an exception to the iiiual rale. The naubatkhdna or ** drummery ” of a native 
palaee it moat often placed in a room over the principal gateway. 9 Sanitary Commit* 

aentr’a report, 1B75. 


class). Within is a largish oohrt, where si 
The project of erecting on the same spot a 



silt, sugar, grain, timber, and the miscellaneous growths of the hil| and tilf 
forest. The manufactures of Najlbabad are exported mostly to the hills* '/Th*jf<|; 
include dishes and vessels of all kinds and metals— iron, copper, bell-metal, and 
brass* From. the bell-metal, which is a mixture of brass, copper, and sine, are 
made nests ( takka ) of bowls (katori) ; while brass is the material of some hubble- 
bubble pipes not unknown to fame in this part of the world. Amongst articles qf_; 
clothing, large quantities of cotton-cloth (garha and gazi ), blankets, and shoeS 
§re produced. Of the baskets here woven from split bainbu, the kawdr in which 
pilgrims convey Ganges-water from Hardw&r are most remarkable. The 
sweetmeats of Najibabad ( kaehauri and &Mriniharfi) wcQ widely celebrated, while 
its carts and matchlocks (made to order) enjoy a smaller reputation. All these 
products find a sale in the markets held twice a week, and at the fairs of March 
and July. Here, too, are sold the un wrought or half manufactured commodities 
imported into the town. The quantity, value, and looal consumption of suoh 
Imports may be thus tabulated 


* 

Article!. 

« — 

Met imposts ts 

Consumption pin hiad in 

1874-76. 

1876-77. 

1874-75. 

1876*77. 

£ 

4* 

s 

Cf 

s 

l 

£ 

S 

a 

Value. 

is 

*43 

I 

i 

l 

£ 

I 

I 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

Rs, a. p. 

M. 9, c# 

Rs, t. p. 

Orels ••• ... 

1,47,944 

see 

1,19,897 

in 

7 21 0 

MO 

#40 

III 

Sugar refined ... 

360 


187 

tee 


... 

0 0 8 

•ot 

Da. unrefined ... 

56,700 

... 

ess 

ees 

2 35 6 

• I. 

... 

•If 

G hi ... ... 

1,194 

sse 

1,278 

... 

0 2 7 

l« 

0 2 10 

.00 

Other article! of food ... 

9,38,793 

10,214 

1,43,356 

7,171 

12 5 15 

0 8 5 

u ii 

HID 

Animals for slaughter ... 

hd.1,986 

.. 

3,296 

... 

ess 

0*. 

... 


Oil and oilseeds ... 

3,727 

IS! 

5,334 

... 

0 7 9 

ees 

0 7 1 

III 

Fuel, &c. ... ... 

3,727 


, 31,620 

••• 

0 7 9 

sse 

0 7 1| 

HI 

Building materials ... 

.« 

50,846 

1 15,083 

9,869 

... 

S 15 10 

KB 

9 0 7 

Drugs and spices M * 

... 

1,04,097 

set 

30,361 

ees 

5 3 lt> 

... 

4 13 e 

Tobacco ... ... 

9,066 

see 

1,464 

... 

0 4 3 

see 


•0 

European cloth 

... 

#9,7*4 


71,834 

• 08 

9 3 9 

0.1 

8 19 9 

8 stive cloth h. 

IM 

1,87,194 

■M 

85,960 

... 

6 7 6 

00. 

8 14 0 

Metals ... ••• 

l 


1,91,966 

H 

18,340 

in 

10 0 6 

•M 

6 U 7 


These returns were compiled from the registers of the municipal octroi 
outposts. For the town is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and its 
municipal committee consists of 13 members, of whom three sit ta ojioio, 
five by official nomination, and five by election of the rate-payers. The 

fin 
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income and expenditure of this body daring two years may be shown as 
follows : — 


Receipts. 

1874*75* 

1876-77. 

Expenditure. 

1874-75. 

I87S-77. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 


4,06* 

575 

Collection 

tti 

2,111 

1,808 

Class. 1 Food and driDk 

- t * 

7,586 

5,680 

Head offleo 


3)5 

51 

„ II. Animals for slaughter, 

158 

160 

Supervision 

... 

... 

IM 

„ III. Fuel, &c., 

... 

1,119 

803 

Original works 


4,891 

4,019 

„ IV. Building materials 

... 

780 

668 

Repairs 

•■I 

9,515 

... 

,i V. Drugs, spices, &c. 

... 

1,084 

99 1 

Police 

... 

2,722 

2,388 

„ VI. Tobacco 

Mt 

23- 

336 

Education 

... 

352 

37 

* VII. Textile fabrics 

,,, 

1,543 

1,949 

Registration of births 

• I* 

5 

* VIII. Metals 


635 

701 

and deaths. 







11,2$ 

Lighting 

M» 

• IS 

SO* 

Total octroi 

IH 

17,264 

Watering roads 


50 

72 





Drainage works 


1st 

500 

Rents 

**. 

807 

222 

Water supply 

«•» 


450 

Finos 

• IS 

202 

85 

Charitable grants 


748 

609 

Pounds 

MS 

| 3,U16 

a n li 

Conservancy 

MS 

1,661 

1,46! 

Miscellaneous 



Miscellaneous 

- 

404 

293 

Total 

It* 

20,789 

16,581 

Total 

• M 

16,629 

11,490 


The incidence of the octroi tax was in 1874-75 Re. 0-10-9, and in 1876-77 


Be. 0-9-2 per head of population. 

Like Afzalgarh, Najibabad was founded in the days of Path&n supremacy. 

It derives its name from Najib-ud-daula, by whom it was 
History. gradually built between 1748 and 1754 (1161-1167 H.), 

and who, as already mentioned, crowned his work by the construction of Patthar- 
garh in 1755. The name of the foundor’s son Zabita is preserved in the 
quarter of Z&bitaganj. In the twenty years succeeding its completion the 
town has a somewhat crowded history. In 1772 it was sacked by the Mar- 
hattas, and in 1774, after being occupied by the Naw&b Vazir and his British 
allies, passed into the possession of the former. In 1796, while still under the 
role of Oudh, it was visited by the traveller Hardwioke. He describes it as 
*< about six furlongs in length, with some regular streets, broad, and inclosed 
by barriers at different distances, forming distinct bazars. In the neighbour- 
hood are the remain » of many considerable buildings.” By which it would 
appear that the foundations of Najib-ud-daula had, though barely forty years old, 
fallen into premature decay. Within less than ten years afterwards Najibabad 
had been annexed to British rule (1801) and sacked by Amir KMn (1805). In 
1812 it beoame the residence of its founder's grandson, Naw&b Muin-ud-din. 
And in 1857 Nawdb Mahmud, the son of Muiu-ud-din, rebelled, with results 
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already described in the history of the district (page* 363 el $cqq ). In 1858! 
Colonel Jones’ force arrived to punish the rebels. The palace, which had 
been Mahradd’s residence, was destroyed and the town itself looted. * Since 
then Najibabad has enjoyed a period of unhistorical rest. 

Najibabad, a tahsfl of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of 
Najibabad, Akbarabad, and Kiratpur. The total area 1 according to the oensae 
of 1872 contains 491 square miles and 226 acres, 1 of which 168 square miles 
and 519 acres are cultivated. The area assessed with the Government revenue is 
given at 476 square miles and 191 acres, of which 163 square miles and 101 
acres are cultivated, 154 square miles and 446 acres are culturable, and 159 
square miles and 284 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same 
year stood at Rs. 2,12,G75 (or with cesses, Rs. 2,34,392),* falling at Re. 0-10-9 
on the total area, Re. 0-11-1 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-15*6 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 141,685 souls (65,506 females), 
giving 287 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 388 villages. The 
same statistics show 518 persons blind, 63 lepers, 34 deaf and dumb, and 12 
insane persons in the tahsfl. 

That tahsil will be described in detail under the headings of its three par- 
ganahs just mentioned. 

NajVbabad, the largest parganah in the Bijnor district, is situated in the 
tahsil of the same name, and is bounded on the north-east by the submontane 
road which separates it from the Garhwal district; on the west by the Ganges, 
which separates at from the district of Sah&ranpur ; on the south-west by par- 
ganah Kiratpur, and south by parganah Akbarabad, both of its own tahsfl ; 
and on tho south-east by parganahs Magma and Barhapura, both of the Nagina 
tahsfl. Its total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 312 
square miles and 486 acres ; but the census of 1872 increases that measure- 
ment by 37 square ‘miles and 100 acres. Further details of area will be given 
in describing the last settlement of land revenue ; and it may meanwhile be 
mentioned that in 1874 the parganah contained 211 estate* (: mahdU ), distributed 
over 206 villages ( mauzas). 

Najibabad is the wildest and most beautiful, as well as most extensive, 
Physical geogra- parganah in the district* Here none of the elements which 
make up a good landscape are wanting $ and the eye may 
gaze on hills, streams, and forests, as well as on the ordinary cultivation. The 
hills are indeed confined to an area of about 25 square 
miles in the northern corner of the parganah, north of the 

1 The total arsa as lately (July, 18 7S) declared by Government is 455 square mile* 
aud sea acres. * The laud-revenue unde all heads during the calendar year lars 

Rs. 221,188. ; 





Peli R&q river ; but just outside the north-eastern frontier, for tfre whole of it 
length, rises the Garhwdi sub-range of the Himalaya. The low moiintaini 
within Najibabad itself are known as the Chdndi range. Of vegetatioi 
they have little to show beyond coarse grasses and the stunted trees of thei 
valleys and lower slopes. Their highest peak is 1,928*7 feet above sea-level 
and 958 feet above the plain of the Ganges, from which it abruptly spring! 
Many affluents of that river or of its tributaries pass through the parganah 
and some account may here be given of the principa 
streams. Most northern flows the Paili or Peli, sometime 
called Peli Rfio to distinguish it from another river of the same name in the eas 
of the district. Dry for about two-thirds of the year, the Paili receives during tb< 
rains the drainage of the Garhwdl and Ch&ndi hills and becomes a dangertrai 
torrent, rolling down boulders, uprooting trees, and gnawing deep ravines ii 
the surface of the country through which it rushes. The Raw&san, issuing 
from the Garhwal hills, crosses the parganah south' of and nearly parallel tc 
the Paili. It carries a little water even in summer, but the rains convert ii 
into a boisterous river. Parallel again to the Rawdsan, but still further to the 
south, flows the Rdo or Kot&w&li, which resembles that river in every respect. 
Meeting the Ganges in this parganah, and thereby following the example oi 
both Paili and Rawasan, it has completely swept away the old fort of Xsafgarh, 
which once stood beside its mouth. The Milin, on whose banks is placed the 
scene of ^K&lid&sa’s SaJcuntala , enters Najibabad in three channels, known at 
the M&Iin, Riw&ri, and Ratndl. These reunite within the parganah, and arc 
joined there by two streams rising in the Najibabad forests — the Gangs 
R4ra and Lakkarhan. The united stream then passes onwards into Kfratpur 
Two other brooks, the Gdngan and Choiya, take their rise in this parganah, the 
former quitting it for Akbarabad, and the latter to form the boundary between 
Akbarabad and Kiratpur. The Gdngan is perennial, but the Choiya a inert 
summer-dried water-course. Lastly the Sukhrao, a perennial stream from the 
Garhwal hills, passes from north to south through the extreme eastern corner oi 
the parganah, which it leaves to enter Barhdpura. The general slope of the 
country is at right angles to the Garhwfil hills, t.#., from north-east to south- 
west; and except the Sukhrao, all the streams here mentioned flow in this 
direction. The highest elevation above the sea has been already given ; the 
lowest is 845*9 feet. 

About two-thirds of the whole area, or 206 square miles, 1 are covered with 
^ ^ forest. A belt of woodland, here some 9 or 10 miles broad, 

grows along the north-east side of the parganah on the 

1 i. «, about a square mile lor every Tillage in the parganah. 


Forests, 
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slope ( Bhdbar ) between the Garhwal hills and the plain. As the north-easter* 
frontier approaches the western, to form the northern angle, this belt covers 
the whole pafganah ; and indeed all Najibabad north of the Kot&w&li river 
may be described as a forest more or less sprinkled with clearings. The 
woods north of the Raw&san, to the extent of 65 square miles, belong to Gov* 
ernment, and are leased mostly to the canal foundry and workshops at Roorkee, 
as a source of charcoal. Timber grown in the Najibabad forests is not as a 
rule very valuable, furnished as it is chiefly by dhak (Butea frondosa ), semal 
(Bombax Malabaricum ), and other inferior trees. But on R&i Umr&o 
Singh’s property south of the Raw&san there is a promising block of sdl 
(Shorea robusta) about two miles square, and the shisliam ( Dalbergia 
sissoo) grows well in certain scattered localities. The woodlands are inter- 
spersed with grassy glades, which afford pasture to numerous cattle. A 
pasturage rate of two annas per head, or as it is here called per tail (ptichhi), 
is demanded for grazing oxen, and somewhat more for buffaloes. Extensive 
remains of ancient masonry, scattered here and there amid the rank vegetation 
of the forest, prove that these wilds were once inhabited by a flourishing 
population. The chief ruins of this nature are at Sayyid Bhfira, Pir 
Zahir-div&n, and Dharmagarhi, all on the KotAw&li river ; and at Chandan- 
w&la, alias Munavvar Jur, alias Garhi Mordhaj, an ancient fort north-east 
of the town of Najibabad. 

It is left only to notice the des or cultivated champaign, which occupies 
The cultivated somewhat loss than the remaining third of the parganah, 
^ aiD - south of the Kotiwali and outside the forest belt. No 

tardi or tract of marshy land here intervenes between the Bhdbar slope 
and the plain. As the latter is approached patches of cultivation appear 
among the trees of the former, and these patches rapidly , increase until 
the forest somewhat suddenly disappears amid the general cultiva- 
tion. Water, which was found in the forest at an average depth r$, 
feet, can now be obtained 18 feet from the surface. Of tho irrigation 
in this part of the parganah 38 per cent is from wells, 37 per cent, from 
ponds, and the remainder from a small branch of tho Khoh canal, which 
passes through a few villages of the south-eastern border. It was at 
one time proposed to bring an Eastern Ganges Canal through the parganah 
parallel and near to its western frontier. The head-works were to have 
been fed by the Ganges at Shy drop ur on that frontier. The canal would 
have commenced distributing its water for irrigation hard by the south- 
western border ; but the whole scheme has now been abandoned. As 
early as 1840, a small feed-eanal was cut from the river Gangan near its 
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crops at both harvests. Ilaka ChAndi includes the whole parganah north of the 
Raw&san ; and for the forest tract south of that river no statistics of two-har- 
vest land exist. 

At the late settlement of its land revenue the parganah was assessed in 
The current settle- three separate portions — the open country, Ilaka Ch&ndl, 
ment * and the forest tract south of the Rawusan. The following 

table shows tho areas of each according to tho settlement report of 1874 : — 

Unassessabh area in acres . Assessable area in acres . 


Name of tract. 


I.—Des or open country,,. 10,727 l,35l| 12,078 14,4: 3 35,911 


II.— Ilaka Chandi 

III —Forest south of Raira- 
san. • 


974] 23,974 21,296 1,827 

90o| 10,423 11,323 76,046 1,908 


11,774 47,375 113,815 



It will be observed that the total area here given exceeds that of tho reve- 
nue survey by 760 acres, or something over one square mile; but so small a 
difference between such large measurements needs no further comment A com- 
parison of those measurements with those of the former settlement (1835) ia 
impossible, as the details furnished for the south-Rawasan forests by the sur- 
vey of 1833 are imperfect, and Ilaka Chandi was not annexed to the parganah 
until 1842. It may, however, be noted that during the currency of tha^'lettle- 
mefit the cultivation of the open country tract increased by 12,010, and its total 
area by 7,760 acres. 

The current settlement of the des tract was the work of the late Mr. 

- . .. . Carpenter. He divided that tract for purposes of assessment 

or tii® ufiBi * + # 

into three circles, viz., the xvajibabad circle, which comprised 
the well cultivated villages to the east of the Lakkarhan; theNagal circle, includ- 
ing those to the west of that river ; and the forest circle, a narrow strip of im- 
perfectly cultivated land along the edge of the forest. 1 His next step was to 

1 Five <»ndy village, in tbe south-weet eorner of the parganah found noplace in this cl.iiifU 
Cfttion, but were aliened with the Tisotra circle of Kiretpur. 
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assume standard rent-rates for tlie various kinds of soil in eaoh circle, and 
these were as follow : — 



Rent-rates per acre on 1 


Humber and name of 
circle. 

Manured 
siudi (a 
kind of 

loam). 

Unmanur- 
ed siwdi. 

Mattiydr or 
clay land. 

Bhur-siwdi 
or sandy 
loam. 

Bhtir or 
sandy soil. 

General 

rate. 


Ha. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs, a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

I— tfajtbabad 
1L-N4gal 

III.— Forest 

7 1 6 

6 0 9 

... 

2 IS 8 
2 7 8 
2 7 8 

2 M 1 
2 I 8 
1 10 1 

2 1 2 
2 1 1 
18 3 

2 1 2 
17 6 
1 a 3 

4 9 9 

5 6 0 

2 4 S 


The application of thoso standards gave for the whole tract a rental of 
Rg. 1,25,764 by soil, and of Rs. 1,24,568 by general rates. Deduced from the 
larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the revenue would have been fixed at 
Rs. 62,882 ; but in the course of assessment Mr. Carpenter found that his rates 
had been pitched too low, and he therefore exceeded them by about 8 per cent., 
fixing his total demand at Rs. 67,900, excluding the cess. The results and 
incidence of the new demand, which came into force on the 1st July, 1867, 
may be thus compared with those of the old : — 



Incidencb fbb acre 

Total demand 

Aaaesament, 

\ 

\ 

i 

On total area . 

On assessable area . 

On cultivated area. 

(excluding 

cesses). 

I Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, j 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former ... 

Present 

17 4 

1 S 10 
119 

1 14 4 


2 14 7 

3 1 9 

1 14 3 

69,626 

see 

?S,7S8 

67,200 

Decrease ... 

... 

0 2 1 

... 

0 2 6 

see 

0 8 6 

m 

7,838 


The des is the only track for which any such comparison as this can be 
made* Of the two remaining tracts the officer who settled them, Mr. Markham, 
observes ; “ The former fiscal data of the Ch&ndi Il&ka are unknown, and that 
of the forests is complicated by the recent sale of a part of them in fee simple/ 9 
The Gh&ndi Il&ka measures, as above mentioned, 49,097 acres. But of that 
total only 9,718 acres, known as the u demarcated villages,” 
were subjected to assessment for the current settlement. 


The Cfa&ndi tract. 
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The remainder consists of the Government reserved forests already des- 
cribed as leased principally to the foundry and workshops at Roorkee. Until 
1868, the nine demarcated or settled villages were also regarded as the exclu- 
sive property of Government. In that year, however, a civil suit was filed 
against the Crown and others by parties claiming proprietary rights in. these vil- 
lages, and the result was a compromise, by which the defendants agreed to 
recognize the proprietary rights of the plaintiffs in six villages. The rent-rate 
assumed by Mr. Markham for these villages was 8*1 per cent, above that 
assumed for the forest circle of the des } and the gross rental thus calculated 
Us. 3,980. The revenue was fixed at half the rental, or Its. 1,990, excluding 
cesses. As the three remaining villages had been already let on leases, of which 
a principal condition was the partial clearing of the forest, it was resolved not 
to interfere with the existing farmers. They were allowed to retain possession 
of their leasehold on the understanding that the rent was to be raised every 
five years until the conclusion of the settlement. Their past, present, and 
future rent under this arrangement may be .shown as follows: — 


1871-1876. 

1876-1881. 

1881-1886. 

1 886-1 89 1 . 

1894-1901' 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

356 

560 

850 

1,070 

2,400 


At the beginning, therefore, of tho current settlement, the revenue and 
rent derived by Government from all nine villages amounted to Us. 2,326, 
excluding the cess. The new demand came into force on the 1st July, 1871. 

We now come to tho settlement of the last tract, or woodlands south of the 
and the south- Eawasan. Of the total area (89,3G7 acres), no less than 72,468 
R&w&aan forest. acres were in the possession of the late liui Him mat Singh, 1 
who established his proprietary right by civil action against Government some 
ten years ago (18(38-69). This largo estate is spread ovor 43 nominal viUSggs, 
some uncultivated aud more uninhabited, but most of thorn valuable on account 
of their timber and pastures. Taking as the basis of his calculation the village 
returns for 1870, Mr. Markham assumed the gross rental from cultivation to 
be Es. 6,000 yearly. As the grazing and forest products had up to that year 
been leased annually by Government, it was still easier to discover their pro- 
bable rental, and this was reckoned at fts. 23,000 more. But in order to avoid 
overtaxing an income that was liable to reduction through mismanagement! 
over 10 per cent, was deducted from these figures, and the rental ultimately 


l Rather of the present proprietor, Rai Umrao Singh, 
61 
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assigned for purposes of assessment was Rs. 26,000 only. Half of that sum, or 
Bs. 13,000, was fixed as the revenue, excluding cesses, and the new demand 
came in force from the 1st July, 1873. The remainder of the south-Raw£san 
tract is held cither in fee simple (10,423 acres), or on lease under the waste 
land rules of 1855 (6,476 acres). In neither ease was any settlement required ; 
but it may be mentioned that tho rents of the waste lands are progress 
sive, and amounted, at tho time when the rest of the tract was assessed, to 
Bs. 2,125. 

The various items which make up the present demand on parganah Najib- 

Rs. tL p. 

67,900 0 a 

1,990 O O 
336 0 O 

13,000 O O 
2,125 O O 

35,351 O 0 
8,953 ft O 


94,304 8 O 

Both the landholders who pay this revenue and the tenants who pay 
*them their rent are chiefly J fits. But the following list will show at a glance 
the extent to which the principal classes are represented amongst the proprie- 


tary and cultivating bodies 

Landholders. Tenants . 


Jftts 


338 

J&ts 

... 


1,002 

Shaikhs 


196 

Chauhans 

... 

••• 

760 

Sayyids 


1 G7 

Sam's 


Ml 

638 

Brahmans \ 


162 

shaikhs 

... 

ill 

270 

P&thana ... f 


49 

Rnwas 

... 

ill 

240 

BSjppts *•/ 

MaKajans 


47 

Brahmans 

... 

«•< 

157 


47 

Iianj&raa 

... 

•M 

83 

Kayatha 


S3 

Sayyids 

.... 

•aft 

69 

Rawii 


9 

Aliirg 

... 

Ml 

60 

Kbatris 


4 

JulahS* 

Mt 

• ft* 

47 

Bisbnofft 


1 

Pathans 

... 

IM 

45 

Othsrs 

Total 

34 

1,087 

Jhojhas 

Gujars 

Others 

Ml 

Mi 

Total 

• •ft 

Sift 

••ft 

• •ft 

49 

18 

1,510 

4,941 


Of the land assessed at settlement, 12*4 per cent, was cultivated by tho 
proprietors themselves, 53*1 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remainder by tenants -at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Bs. 1,37,005, a figure which 
appears to be somewhat understated. 


abad may now bo totalled as follows : — 


I.— Revenue of the des tract 


II— 


t Ditto of proprietary villages in Chandi tract... 
1 Rent of Government villages in ditto 


j.. f Revenue of Rai Iliramat Singh’s estate in south* Rawasan tract 
141 .- • I jj en t 0 f wu gte laud leaseholds in ditto ditto 


Total demand 
10 per cent, cess on ditto 


Grand total 
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The defective state of the records prevents a complete analysis of the 
^ alienations which took place during the currency of the last 

settlement. But some idea of the manner in which estates 
changed owners between 1840 and 1870 may be formed from the following 
table. As the des possesses fuller statistics and attracts more investors than 
the less cultivated parts of the parganah, the information here given will relate 
to that tract alone: — 

Land confte* 

Total revenue- ' Land held by Land held by catedonac- 
Year. paying area in agricultural non agricultural count of re- 

acres. classes in acres, classes in acres. bellionin 

1867-58. 


Year. 

Total revenue- 
paying area in 
acres. 

Land held by 
agricultural 
classes in acres. 

Land held by 
non agricultural 
classes in acres. 

1S40 

1 r 

37,610 

631 

I860 

38,011 ) 

37,257 

784 

1660 

1 26,244 

3,210 

1670 

) ( 

26.056 

8,798 


Thus it appears that tlio non-agricultural classes — men of business and offi- 
cials — who at the beginning of the thirty years here tabulated held only 1*4 , 
per cent, of tile assessed area, now hold as much as 12:9. The increase in. 
their possessions has indeed been more marked than in .any other parganah 
except Barhapura. Not less than 52 9 per cent, of all the estates alienated fell 
into their grip, while the remainder passed into the hands of agriculturists. The 
principal losers were J<Xts and Sayyids, who parted respectively with 367 and 
28*3 per cent, of all the land transferred. ; 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Najibabad contained 15$ in- 

. , habited villages, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants;^ 

Population. ** 7 

57 had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 
1,000; 2 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. One town, Najibabad, contained oyer 17,000 
inhabitants. V 


The total population in 1872 numbered 67,491 souls (31,07-3 females)| 
giving 193 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, the^e were 
43,502 Hindus, of whom 19,609 wore females; 23,972 MusalimXns, amongst 
whom 11,455 were fotnales ; and 17 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,220 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,415 were females ; 3,121 Uajputs, including. 1,354 females ; and 3,377 
Baniy&s (1,596 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised 
in u the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 33,784 
souls (15,244 females)* The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (2,930) and Gujarati, The chief Rajput clans are 
the OhauhiXn (2,071)1, and Bais. The BaniyiXs belong to the Agarwal (284), 



Occupations. 


Gatah, Raj a -ki- Bi rad a r i (473), Lokiya, and Garag subdivisions. The mosl 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Barhai (1,683), KahAr (1,576), 
Cham&r (10,60*5), Khakrob (1,137), Gadariya (1,338), JAt (4,617), and SAni 
(1,975). Besides these, the following cnstes comprising less than one thousand 
members are found in this parganali : — Taga, Mali, JLijjam, Julaha, Fakir, 
" Sonar, Ivumlnir, Kayath, Ahir, Jogi, Bliarbhuiija, Kalal, Lobar, Gujar, Nat, 
Hawa, Banjura, Biliit, Ivliatri, Kamboh, Chhfpi, Dliunia, Yaishnavi, Dakaut, 
Kachhi, Lodha, Bhuksa, Dom, and Thajbliera. Those Musulm&ns who are not 
classed as Shaikhs (4,214), Sayyids (1,056), Mughals (138), orPathAns (1,726), 
are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 397 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests 
doctors, and the like ; 3,745 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,142 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 6,837 in agricultural operations ; 4,711 in industrial occupations, 
* arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
^mineral, and animal. There were 4,764 persons returned as labourers and 
fi36 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 258 as landholders, 17,460 as cultivators, 
>!jd 49,773 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
^ucational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 702 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,418 souls. 

Under the name of Jalalabad, this parganali is entered in the Ain-i-Alcbar\ 
v (1596) as one of the divisions of the Sambhal govern- 

y, ment and Dehli province. It had at that time an ares 

of 49,393 bigpda (about 33,870 acres) and a revenue of 14,70,072 ddms (aboul 
Bs. 36,75 J/, Jits being the prevailing caste. Almost immediately after passing 
from tbi rule of the Dehli emperors into that of the Rohillas (1748) the parganal 
was granted to Najlb-ud-daula, who changed its name to Najibabad. Its siz* 
was greatly increased in 1842 by the cession of Ilika Chindi from Garhwdl; 
but was again reduced slightly in 1866 by the surrender to that district of all 
lands between the submontane road and the foot of the hills. The somewhal 
eventful general history of the parganah has been told in that of the district. 

Nihtaur, the chief town of the parganah so named in the DhAmpul 
tahsil, stands# on* the 2nd clAss ryad between Bijnor and Dhampur, 16 miles 
from the former. It had in 1872 a population of 9,392 persons, distributed at 



the rate of about 73 an acre over a site of 128 acres. Amongst this popula- 
tion Musalm&ns, as usual in the large towns of Bijnor, greatly preponderate* 
The site lies in latitude 29°19 / , longitude 78°26', about 780 feet above the sea. 

Nihtaur is situated on the right bank of tho Cangan, and the head-works 
Site and appear- of the Giingan or Nihtaur canal are just opposite th< j town, 
anco - on the other side of the river. The town itself has few. 

conspicuous features. It has few brickwork houses, and the prevailing material 
of its buildings is mud. There is however a handsomo old mosque, to which 
throe modern fluted domes have been added. The public institutions are a 
1st class police-station, imperial post-office, parganah school, and native hostel. 
Theschoolis located in a building forfeited for rebellion, whose inner court serves 
as a play-ground ; the hostel or sardi is a small and confined structure of mud. 
Scattered about the town are several open spaces overshadowed by fine trees. 

The Bijnor- Dh&mpur road is met at Nihtaur bv five other unmetalled 
Communication*, highways, all of the 3rd class. The place is li tile important 
trade, house -tax, &c. as a trade -mart, but its dyers are described by Mr. Mark- 
ham as <( somewhat renowned. u Markets aro held twice a week, and a f^ijr in 
March and July. ^ . 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1 856) *is in force at Nihtaur, and ill 
1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts aild'jfP 
the balance from the preceding year its. 1,358, a total income of R$. 2,670. 
The expenditure, which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public 
works charges, amounted to Us. 1,233. In the same year the town contained* 
1,621 houses, of which 1,028 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being * 
Ke. 1-4-5 per house assessed and Lie. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

Nihtaur, a parganah in the Dhainpur tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
bounded on the east by the river Gangan, which separates 
it from parganah Dhampur of its own tahsil { bn the north 
by parganah Nagina in the tahsil of that ilk ; on the west by parganahs RigrfW* 1 *' 
and Daranagar, both of the Bijnor tahsil, and parganah Chandpur if the 
Chdndpur tahsil ; and on the south by parganah Biirhpur in the tahsil last 
mentioned. Its total size according to the rovenue survey of 1868-70 was 64 
square miles and 100 acres, while the census of 1872 increases that measure- 
ment by 189 acres ; but further details of area will be postponed until the last 
settlement of land revenue is described. In 1874 Nihtaur contained 223 
estates or mahdls, distributed Amongst 205 villages or mauzas. ' 

The parganah has no conspicuous physical features* Its soils vary little > 
Physical geogra- f rom place to phee ; it can boast of no forests, hills, or large 
pty * sheets of water; and its streams are in summer mere 


Boundaries, area, 
Sec. 
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rivulets. Tho highest elevation of the revenue survey is 791*3 feet above the 
sea, and the lowest 741*7. The general slope of the country is from north to 
south, ancl in this direction flow tho G&ngan, B&n, and Banra. Of these the 
two former are perennial streams, and the last, a tributary of the Bin, forms 
for some distance the boundary with Daranagar. Water is found in wells 
at an average depth of 20 feet from the surface; but four-fifths of tho 
existing irrigation is from ponds, of which the largest during the rainy season 
is at Ukhkhera, in the south-east corner of the parganah. Of the cultivated 
area only 6 per cent, is irrigated. The proportion was formerly much larger, 
but the construction in 184il of the lower Gangan canal diverted most of 
that river’s water into the adjoining parganah of Dhampur. It was once 
proposed to bisect the parganah with a small irrigation channel from the 
Eastern Ganges canal, then in contemplation ; but the abandonment of the 
larger scheme has removed the possibility of tho smaller, and the cultivators 
have been left to water their fields without the aid of a Nihtaur distri- 


butary. . 

• The chief town Nihtaur is the only place of importance, and forms the 
centre from wliioh seven roads radiate through different parts of the parganah, 
jBut except the Bijnor-Dhampur .(2ud-class) line, which supplies two of the 
radii, these are all of the poorest description. The dyers of Nihtaur enjoy 
. a small local reputation ; but the parganah is remarkable for no important 
manufacture, and in its trade and industries is almost entirely agricultural. 
1$ was in Akbar’s reign famed for its mulberries. The following list shows 
with what crops, and in what proportion, the cultivated 
Cr0p8 ‘ area is sown for the spring and autumn harvests ; — 


Sugarcane 
Cotton ... 


Autumn. 


Jour for fodder ( charri ) 
Course rices / 


Fine 

Coarse autumn rr-'ps (jofr, bdjra . and kodon 
millets, til, &c.) ... 


Percentage 
of cultivat- 
ed area, 

.. 906 

.. 4 27 

07 

.. 31*74 

*43 


$£»Rtt!Q. 


Percentage 
of cultivated 
area. 

... 19 59 

... I "S3 
8*49 


Wheat ... ... 19-59 

Barley ... ... I*S3 

Oram vetch ... .. 8*49 

W h c at and barley mixed (goji ), 3 fi9 

Vegetable® ... - ... *48 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 

mustard, peas, Ac.) ... 1 03 


Add land left fallow for sugarcane crop of 
following autumn \pdndru ) ... 


Add land left fallow for crops 
of following spring ( bdhan ). 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


• M 


100*00 
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Of the cultivated acreage, 6 - 3 per cent, is returned as capable of bearing 
crops at both harvests and 30 per cent, as manured ; but the settlement officer 
considers the former percentage to have been understated. The cultivated, 
barren, and other areas of the current settlement may be 
thus contrasted with those of the past : — 


Settlement areas. 



Unassessable area 

in acres. 

Assessable area in acres . 


Settlement. 

Barren (includ- 
ing village 
sites). 

4 ) 

Q* 

14 

1 

<v 

3 

S 

fe 

1 « 

Total. 

'i *4 • 

Jr s3 ^ 
o 1* 

© p > 

& ’c g 

2 o. 

3 ct bfi 
~ O H 

3 -M 

o 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

8 

n 

a 

2 

to 

a 

—4 

5 

a 

6h 

Former (survey of 1835) ... 

4.379 

3,142 

1 

7,521 

7.607 

26,12# 

33 735 

41,255 

Present (survey of 1865-G6), 

4,165 

509 

4,674 

8,880 

27,936 

36,82 » 

41 495 

Difference ... ... 

—214 

—2,033 

— 2,633 

1,279 

+ M07 

+ 3,086 

+ 239 


From tho total area of tile later survey the yet later revenue survey' 
deducts 431 acres. Tho increase in cultivation shown by the above table is 
apparent rather than real. In tho records of the 1835 suryey no details as to 
the tillage of rovenue-freo lands are given ; and t Jooking to the proportion of 
cultivation elsewhere in the parganah, we may assume that at least three- 
quarters of the area since transferred from the revenue-free to the assessable 
acreage were cultivated. In other words, tho resumption of revenue-free grants 
has added a large quantity of cultivated land, and in all probability more than 
1,807 acres, to the revenue-paying portion of the parganah. Mr. Carpenter 
was of opinion that, owing to the mismanagement of the Haldaur family, who 
hold nearly a quarter of the whole area, there had been an actual decrease in 
cultivation during the currency of the last settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr* Carpenter himself. 

The current settle- uniformity of its surface rendered a division of thef par- 
ment ’ ganah into ciroles of assessment unnecessary, and he at 

once proceeded to assume standard rent-rates for each of its different soils. These 
rates when finally sanctioned by the Board of Be venue stood as follows : — 

Rs. a. p. 


For manured soils 
4, site di or loam in 

„ matt it/ dr or clay-lands •M 
„ bhur or sandy soils M 

Gneral rate 


7 12 
2 14 
2 14 
2 0 


per acre. 


4 8 0 
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The application of , s these standards to the cultivated area gave for the 
whole pargunaii a rental of Rs, 1,18, 713 by the soil, and ot Its. 1,16,978 by the 
general ' rates. Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the 
revenue would havo been Rs. 59,359. But in assessing the parganah village 
by village Mr. Carpenter found it necessary to exceed the sanctioned rates, and 
thus the demand came to be fixed at Rs. 63,920, excluding cesses. The follow- 
ing table compares the results of the new assessment with those of the old : — 


Incidence per acre on 


Settlement. 


Assessable area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

R?. a. p. 

Us. a. p. i 

2 1 6 

I 15 9 


I 11 9 


0 4 0 


Total demand 
(excluding 


Former 

Present 

Decrease 


With the addition of the 10 per cent, cess the new demand amounted to. 

Us. 70,340-8-0. It came into force on the 1st July, 1868. 

The landholders who pay this demand are chiefly Sayyids and Brdbmans, 

_ . , whilst among their tenants J&ts and Sanis predominate. 

ProDrietarv bodv ° * 

But the annexed list shows the number to which each class 

musters amongst the payers of revenue and rent : — 


Sayyids 


Landholders . 

#•« 

Ml 

424 

JaM 

Tenants. 

• « * 

... 990 

Brahmans 

... 

... 

III 

272 

Sam's 


... 683 

Shaikhs 

... 

Ml 

••• 

131 

S.iyyids 


... 513 

Kayaths 

.... 

ill 

... 

€0 

Shaikhs 


... 251 

Mabjijans 

/** 

... 

... 

37 

Brahmans 


232 

Hajpfits 

s ... 

see 

... 

33 

Chauh&ns 


• 44 63 

data 

IM 

i«i 

set 

32 

Jul ahas 


... 45 

Pathans 


... 

eve 

27 

G u jars 

Ml 

... 28 

Khatris 

III 

• •4 

Ml 

4 

Pathans 

• M 

... 10 

Bishnois 



see 

3 

Hawas 

mV 

... t 

Gujars 


... 

llf 

2 

Others 

Ml 

... 865 

Others 

• M 

Total... 

MV 

• #« 

11 

1,033 


Total ... 

... 3,821 


Of the area assessed at settlement, 18’5 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 39*1 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,39,115. 
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Aft elsewhere the DhAmpur tahsil, materials for an exhaustive account 
of land transfers during* the currency of the last settlement 
are wanting. The 1,020 acres confiscated from Musalm£ni 
on account of rebellion in 1857-58 passed into the hands of various owners,— 
Christian, Hindu, and Muhammadan. 

' According to the census of 1872, parganah Nihtaur contained 149 inhabited 
villages, of which 98 had less than 200 inhabitants; 41 
Population. bad between 200 and 500 ; and 9 had between 500 and 

1,000. ‘One town (Nihtaur) had a population of over 9,000 inhabitants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 37,473 souls (17,584t females), giving 586 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 21,934 Hindds, 
of whom 9,972 were females; and 15,539 Musalmdns, amongst whom 7,612 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 1,017 Brahmans, of whom 476 were females; 319 Riij puts, in- 
cluding 143 females; and 523 Bauiyas (221 females); whilst the groat mass of 
the population is comprised in £< the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 20,075 souls (9,132 females). The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (880) and Kanaujiya. The 
chief R%ut clan is the Chauhan. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwai 
(362), Gatah, Raja-ki-Biradari, and Saraogi subdivisions. Hie most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the Taga (1,562), Mali (l,77^)^ChainAr (6,181), 
J£t(4,184), and Sani (1,146). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Barbai, Kabdr, . 
Hajjam, KMkrob, AMr, Son6r, Gadariya, Kumhar, Kayath, Ahir, Jogi, Kalal, 
Gdjar, Nat, GosAin, Chhipi, Barwa, and Mevvati. Those Musalmans who are 
not classed as Shaikhs (2,288), Sayyids (1,214), Mughals (17), and PathAns 
(220), are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that, of the male snhiiS* 4 ^' 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 203 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,208 in domestic servico, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 555 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals or 
goods; 4,500 in agricultural operations ; 3,105 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There wore 2,098 persons returned as labourers and 884 aa of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or set, 
the same returns give 681 as landholders, 12,046 as cultivators, and 24,796 as 
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Engaged !n occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis# 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 377 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 19,889 souls. 

In the time of Akbar ( 1556-1605) Nihtaur was a parganah of the Sambhal 
History government and Dehli province. It had then an area of 

22,483 acres, with a revenue of about Rs. 43,454 ; and Taga 
Brahmans were its principal landholders. By what annexations it attained its 
present greatly increased size is uncertain. On the partition amongst sur- 
rounding tracts of the ancient parganahs llaldaur and Jhalu (1844), it 
obtained 18 villages from the former, but must at the samo time have lost some 
territory to tho newly-formed subdivision of Burhpur. It has undergone the 
same changes of government as other parganahs in Bijnor, and its fiscal 
history may be gathered from that of tho district at large. 

NtJrvur, the capital of parganah Burhpur, in the Chfindpnr tahsfi of 
the Bijnor district, stands on the Bijnor and Moradabad road, about 23 miles 
from the former. Several less important highways meet in the town, which is, 
however, little more than an overgrown agricultural village, and had in 1872 
a population of 2,744 persons only. Nurpur has a 3rd-class police-station, an 
imperial post-office, and a market on (Sundays; but in size and commercial 
activity is eclipsed by Tajpur of its own parganah. 

Pahasnatb, an ancient but long ruined town in tho forests of parganah 
Barhapura, lies three miles cast of tho town so named and about 29 from 
Bijnor. Almost nothing is now known of its age or history. The remains 
of the town, consisting chiefly of scattered bricks and tho foundations of walls, 
extend for a distance of six miles. Ruins of a fort are still visible, and carved 
etono figur^ have occasionally been found ; but the sito is somewhat hidden by 
the brushwood and trees with which it is now thickly covered. 

The fj/ures wero perhaps of Jaina origin, for the, name of PArasnSth is 
clearly^ierived from that of some Jaina temple. Parsvandth or Farasn&th 
was the twenty-third prophet or tirthankara of the Jainas. To hitn and Maha- 
vira is sometimes assigned tho sole honour of founding tho Jain religion, 1 and 
these are undoubtedly the favourite prophets of the sect. Tradition says that 
Parasndth, a prince of the royal race of Ikshw&ku, was born at Bheldpura in 
Benares, and died on the mountain which now boars his name in Hazaribagb. 
His complexion is, like that of Krishna, depicted as blue. His cognizance is a 
cobra, and he is often represented sitting under the outspread hood ( ehhatra ) of 
a many-headed hydra of that species. Legend now tells how the deity sent 

1 Blphinstone, Hist Bk II, chap. 4. Wilson As . Rti, t Vol XVIII; and Lassen, quoted in the 
Statistical Account of Benyji, XVI., ?}8. 



this snake to protect Parasn&th in his state of ecstatic abstraction V pow Bo# .' 
the serpent-king Dhirana formed an umbrella over the saint, on whom the 
jealousy of a rival had brought down a flood of rain. In Oadh Mayyura- 
dhvaja (see Mordhaj) is reputed as a Jain monarch; 1 and the vicinity of 
Mordhaj and P&rasnfith suggests the belief that they may together have formed 
part of some Jain principality. 

Pattharqarh— See NajIbabad. 

Fheona, a large agricultural village in the Obandpur parganah and 
tahsilj stands on the unmetalled Haldaur-Amroha road, 25 miles from Bijnor. 
It had in 1872 a population of 3,041 souls. Except for the amount of that popu- 
lation, and for the fact that it became during the rebellion of 1857-58 a rallying 
point for loyal Hindus, 2 the village is in no way remarkable. It has a market 
on Wednesdays, and in its neighbourhood arc to ho found excellent earthen wells. 

Retiar, a market-town in parganah Afzalgarh, stands on the edge of the 
forest, 42 miles from Bijnor. The population in 1872 numbered 4,480 persons, 
amongst whom Rajputs wore largely represented. The town is in fact the 
seat of an ancient Rajput family now represented by Rai Kundan Singh. 
Here are a 3rd-elass police-station and district post-office. Two 3rd-class 
roads meet in the town, and the market is held on Sundays. 

The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 1858) i>s in force at Rebar, and in 1876-7? 
the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
of the preceding year (lls. 139), a total income of Rs. 1,1 5G. The expenditure, 
which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 992. In the same year the town contained 1,034 houses, of 
which 960 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-13-7 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-2-1 per head of population. Under the Oudh Government 
(1774-1801), and for a short time also under that of the East India Company, 
Rehar was the capital of a chakla z including parganahs in the modem districts 
of Moradabad and Tardi. It was afterwards the capital of a separate pargjyifck*. 
ip this district, but not long after 1842 that parganah was absorbed in AfzaU 
garh (}. v.) 

Sabalgarh , 4 a ruined castle in tho forests of parganah Najlbabad, 
stands beside the Bijnor-Laldhdng road, 32 miles north of Bijnor. Largest of 
the fortified remains in the district, it occupies a raviny and scrub-grown corner 
between that road, the Kotfiwali, and the Ganges. It is at present simply a 

1 See Mr. Bennett’s article on Sahel Mahet, Oudh Gazetteer, Vol III > See History of 

district, ad. Jin, * Tho word chahla is perhaps best translated by “district/ 1 Both 

this chakla and the parganah mentioned immediately attei wards were named after the town 
. Rehar, 4 The Sabalgarh of the Revenue Bourd’s map, le7G miles = i inch}, m d of tho 

*» m.n 1 uli / I nri!l<l!— 1 inch \ 
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great quadrangular wall, with bastions at the four corners and other points of tba . 
intervening curtains. The enclosed area amounts to about ii4 acres, but 
no trace of the interior buildings exists. The castle is now included in the 
nominal village of Asafgarh, which was the name of a flood-destroyed fort 
on the opposite bank of the Kotdwdli. 

Sabalgarli is said to have been built in the reign of Sh&hjahan ( 1628 - 
1658 ) by Nawab Sabal Kluin, a Jat converted to Islam. It must therefore 
be between 220 and 250 years old. It was still a defensible stronghold in 
1759 , when it was occupied by tho vanguard of the Rohilla army under the 
paymaster Sirdar Khan. 1 Before 1796, when visited by Captain Hardwicke, it 
was a dismantled ruin. The Captain noticed, what has now disappeared, a con- 
siderable village within the walls ; “ a very extensive line of fortification,* * he 
remarks, “ enclosing the town ; both of which exhibit little more than naked 
walls falling to decay. Much of the ground within the fort is in cultivation ; in 
the Bouth-east curtain or face of the fort is a lofty brick-built gateway. The 
high-road leads close past the north-east bastion, and continues along the north 
face the whole length, within thirty or forty yards of the ditch.” 2 

Sahanpur, a large village or small town in parganah Najibabad, stands 
in the angle formed by the Najibabad-Hardwar road with the Ratnal, a branch 
>of the Malin. In the revenue survey map (1874) the village is styled Girdawa 
S&hanpur, and in tho Revenue Board’s map (1870) Sarangpur. Its distanco 
from I3ijnor is 23 miles and its population amounted in 1872 to 3,637 souls. 

On the outskirts of tho village are several handsome mausoleums, includ- 
ing two of Aurangzeb’s reign (1658-1707). Here, too, is the castle or house of 
R&i Umrdo Singh, head of tho Desvvala Juts in this district. Some account of 
this clan will be found above (pages 291, 292). 

Sahaspur, a market-town in the Siohara parganah of the Dhampur tahsil, 
stands on thekmmetalled Mor&dabad and Hard war road, 41 miles south-east of 
Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of 6,309 persons, inhabiting a site of 101 
acres, with a density of about 62 to the acre. 

This towu is situated near the Moradabad frontier, in latitude 29° 7', fengi- 
6lte and appear- ^udo 78° 41', about 715 feet above the sea. Its site is fairly 
ance - raised above the level of the surrounding country, and natu- 

rally drained by numerous watercourses winding eastward towards the R&m- 
ganga. Yet Sahaspur has always been more or less noted for its filthiness. u A 
very filthy place,” writes Thornton, 8 “ remarkably crowded with hog,** 
u Pork,” remarks Davidson, 4 li ought to be cheap, for the neighbouring 

1 6ee History of district, page* 351, 353. s As . lies., VI, 310, Journey to Srinagar. 

* Bte hit Gazetteer, ! 7, 603. } Travels in Upper India, page 40. 
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fields, roads,- ravines, and pools were covered with these filthy untutored 
animals.” The epithet “ untutored” was perhaps superfluous, as learned 
pigs were hardly to be expected in # this remote corner of the world ; but , 
Mr. Davidson’s strictures on the people and porkers of Sahaspur were re- 
peated only ten years ago (1863) by Dr. Planck. 1 The Doctor complains 
that the banks of a shallow pool behind the principal mosque are subjected to 
a certain usage, and that the pigs of the town are driven hither to play the 
part of scavengers. u The people of this place ” ho exclaims, u must be a 
shameless, indecent race.” The Chamdrs’ or curriers’ quarter u is altogether 
abominable as a place of residence for human beings” That the outcast 
Chamar should defile his dwelling with pigs is not surprising ; but the general 
presence of those animals is strange in a town which is eminently a town of 
Muslims. Sahaspur contains more than five times as many true believers as 
flindiis, and is adorned with several small mosques. But other proofs of 
tolerance in the Muslims of this town are not wanting. A speculative burgher 
of that creed built some ten years ago a fine sar&i or hostel for the benefit of 
Hindu pilgrims journeying to and from Hardwdr. This building, which is 
situated beside the road on the north-western outskirt of the town, has a hand- 
some frontage and a courtyard well planted with shady trees. The remaining 
structures of Sahaspur scarcely deserve notice. Its brickwork houses are 
probably less than half a dozen in number, oases in a brown wilderness of mud 
huts ; and its appearance is rather that of an overgrown agricultural village 
than of a town. It has four large wells, a police outpost, and a district post- 
office. 

The baz&r is square, reminding one of the open market-places of Europe. 

Trade and manu- It contains some fine trees, but is surrounded by squalid 
factures. shop3, and in it markets are held twice weekly. A further 

sale for local produce is provided by a fair on the eastern side of the town in 
May ; but the only industrial specialty of the town is a cotton cloth of sup^Ht)^^ : 
quality. This is made to order in pieces 16 yards long by 1 wide, and sqm for 
Rs. 51 The only road by which the trade of the surrounding country can find 
its way into Sahaspur is the 3rd-class Moradabad and Hardwdr line already 
mentioned. In Thornton’s day it here passed through a neighbourhood 
u generally overrun with jungle infested with tigers.” The Chaukiddri Act 
(XX. of 1856; was brought into force at Sahaspur on. the 1st April, 1873. 
But the population, mostly agricultural, was found too poor to paj the house- 
tax thereby imposed, and after bearing the burden for a year and a quarter, 
the town was again withdrawn from the operation of this law. 

* lirst annual Report ol the Sanitary Commiisiuner, Northwestern Provinces. 
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Sahaspur lias no history. Its name, met with elsewhere in the North** 
History Western Provinces, perhaps shows it to have been the 

capital of one of .those “lordships of 1,000 towns” 
( Sahasra , pura) which existed as early as the days of Manu, It was certainly, 
during the reign of Akbar, the capital of what corresponds to the u lordship 
of 100 towns,” 1 i. e. y a parganah. That ptrganah, which was named after the 
town, has since been absorbed by Sioh&ra. 

Sherkot, a largo straggling town in the Dhampur or Sherfeot parganah 
of the Dhampur tahsfl, stands on the left or eastern bank of the Khoh, 28 miles 
from Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of 12,586 souls sparsely distributed, 
at the rate of about 36 an acre over a site of 351 acres. That enumeration 
includes, however, the small town of Kotra, which has been absorbed by 
fiherkofc, but contains in itself nearly 5,000 inhabitants. 

The site lies in latitude 29°20', longitude 7$°88', some 725 feet above 
Situation and ap- sea-level. The cliff of the Khoh, which rises to a height of 
pearance about 40 feet above the river, is here penetrated by numerous 

ravines, and amongst these ravines stands the town. The situation of 
Sherkot forbids, therefore, much improvement of its site; but the beds of itfl 
ravines form serviceable roads, while the raised lands between supply a dry and 
airy basement for its buildings. Amongst the more numerous mud structures 
may be noticed many brickwork houses, and more than one really fine resi- 
dence belonging to some rich tradesman. Sherkot is the seat of a powerful 
Jtt&jptifc family, whose large and palatial home, with the two Hindu temples 
attached, stands just outside the town on the north-west. 2 Many fine trees and 
wells adorn different parts of the town. The latter are often sunk through 
low knolls, so that their mouths are well raised above the reach of surface 
drainage. Their water is considered healthy drinking, and lies usually about 
80 feet from the surface. There are eight muhallas or quarters, viz., (1) Sherkot 
proper, (2) Kotra, and (3) Faridnagar, forming a compact whole ; (4) Khurdra, 
(5) R&mbari, (6) Tiyub Sar&i, (7) Sumna Sarai, and (8; Nondna, lying some little 
distance apart from each other and the first three. The principal places of 
business are the Kotra and Sherkot bazfirs — the former a wide brick-paved 
roadway standing on high ground and flanked with good shops ; the latter a 
long irregular and narrow street in which two carts could scarcely pass one 
another. The principal public buildings are a police station (3rd class), impe- 
rial post-office, branch dispensary, anglo-vernacular school, and native hostel. 

. » See Elphinstone’s Hist., Bk. II, chap. 2. The second Sahaspur in this district, men- 

tioned by Thornton, is really an adjoining villa? e which might well have been included in his 
account of Sahaspur proper. a The present representative of the family, a minor under 

the tutelage of the Court of Wards, is being educated at the Agra College. 
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The last stands beside the unmetalled Dhanaura and Kalagarh road/ west of 
the town. In the town that road is crossed by another of 
the same (3rd) class, from Nagina and other places to 
K&shipur. “ There is no doubt,” writes the Sanitary Commissioner in 1868, 
w that, given a large municipal revenue, Sherkot might be made a very plea- 
sant town indeed. The uatural drainage is very perfect and sufficient, and the 
rain-water runs away to the Rhoh without hindrance.” 

Sherkot has a considerable trade in sugar, and is celebrated in the neigh* 
Trade, house-tax, bourhood for its manufacture of embroidered bed carpets. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in forco here, and in 
1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and 
the balance from tho preceding year (Rs, 2,104), a total income of Rs. 4,007. 
The expenditure, which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public 
works charges, amounted to Rs. 3,676. In the same year tho town contained 
3,202 houses, of which 2,019 wero assessed with tho tax, tho incidence being 
Re. 0-15-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

Sherkot appears to have been founded during the reign of Slier Shdh Bur 
(1540-1545) and named after that so-called usurper. 1 We 
have seen that by 1587 it had in turn given its name to a 
parganah. In the declining days of the Dehli empire it was held by tho Naw&b 
Vazir Safdar Jang, from whom it was wrested by the Rohillas in 1 748. From 
the Rohillas it was recovered on the annexation of Hohilkhand in 1774 by 
Safdar’s son, Shuj&-ud-daula. The first ovent of importance after its cession to 
the British (1801) was its sack by Amir KhAn (1805). In 1844 the head- 
quarters of the talisil and parganah were removed from Sherkot to Dhampur ; 2 
but the parganah is still sometimes called Sherkot. During the rebellion of 
1857-58 the town became the scene of several struggles between loyal Hindtia 
and rebel Muslims, and was partly plundered by one of the latter, tho notorioui 
Mar eh Khan. 

Siohara, chief town of the parganah thus named in tho Dhamput- tabs!!, 
stands on the unmetalled Mortidabad-Hardvvdr road, 34 miles south-east of 
Bijnor. It has according to the census of 1872 a site of 136 acres and a 
population of 8,340, or 61 persons to the acre. 

Siob&ra is situated on a sandy plain some 736 feetabove the sea, in latitude 
29° 13', longitude 78°39'. It is a poor place, resembling rather a great village than 
a small town, and consisting of about fifty brick houses encompassed by mud 

1 Zubdaiu-t'Tawdrikh of Shaikh Nur ul-llikk, Elliot’s Historians, VI., 189. * The 

reasons for this change were— (t) that the Khoh, often impassable, hindered communication 
between Sherkot and the capital of the district ; (2; that Rhimpur was healthier and more 
centrally situated than that town. 
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huts of the usual unlovely order. Its principal buildings are a father hand- * 
Borne mosque ; two ruinous but well-planted sardi$ 9 facing one another, besida 
the main thoroughfare ; a lst-class police-station, and an imperial post-office. 
Of private residences, that occupied by Chaiidhari Zdlirri Singh Taga, one of 
the chief landholders of the district, is most remarkable. Several fine old wells, 
with raised borders of rough stone, supply the townspeople with drinking 
water. On the southern outskirt is an earthen tank, which in the rains bears 
a crop of waternnts ( Trapa bispinosa) and discharges its surplus waters, 
through a westerly channel, into the Ekra. But the surface drainage of the 
town flows mostly towards the R&mganga on the east. Hither it is hurried 
by many a small watercourse, and Sioh&ra is never flooded by excessive 
rainfall. The place might, however, be none the worse for a good washing. A» 
afc*Sahaspur, the officos of nature are largely performed al fresco , pigs playing 
the part of scavengers. 

The Moradabad-HardwAr road is met in the town by another 3rd-clasi 
line from Chandpur, but neither- are much worn by the trade of Sioh&ra. 
Markets are held twice a week on a large open space to the west. The market- 
place rejoices in a great well and several fine tamarinds ; but the encroaching 
excavations of potters have created a pond on its south-eastern border. The 
Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Sioliara, and in 1876-77 the house- 
tax thereby imposed, with miscellaneous receipts and the balance of the preced- 
ing year (Rs. 154), gave a total income of Rs. 1,207. The expenditure, which 
consisted chiefly of police, conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to 
Rs. 1,093. In the same year the town contained 1,884 houses, of which 1,090 
were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1 per bouse assessed 
and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

SlOHA'RA, a parganah in the Dhdmpur tabsfl of the Bijnor district, ia 
Boundaries, area, bounded on the north and north-west by the Db&mpur 
* c# parganah of its own tahsil; on the west by parganah Bfirh- 

pur of the Ch&ndpur tahsil ; on the south and south-west by the Mor&dabad 
district; and on the east by the same district and parganah Afzalgarh of the 
Nagina tahsil. Its total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 
was 103 square miles and 559 acres, while the census of 1872 increase* that 
measurement by over 4J square miles ; and further details of area will be given 
in describing the last settlement of land revenue* Siohfira contained in 1874 
296 estates, distributed over 259 villages. 

u The main feature of the parganah,” wrote the late Mr. Carpenter , u is its 
Pbyiicsl features division into hangar or high land to the west, occupying 
about two-thirds of the total area, and the khfidir, or low 
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land of the B&mganga to the east, occupying the remaining one-third. The* 
high land and the low land are connected by an irregular sloping bank of 
about 30 feet in total height. The bangar is traversed by two small streams — 
one, the Ekra> running through the whole length of the parganah from north 
to south ; and the other, the Karula, running across the southern portion of the 
pstrganah in an oblique direction, and meeting the Ekra on the (southern) border* 
There is no marked difference of quality between the villages of the bdngar on 
either side of the Ekra, but beyond the Karula the country changes in character/* 
It may be added that the general slope of the Country is from north to south) 
the highest recorded elevation being 789*5, the lowest 712*0 feet above the sea, 
and that all the rivers mentioned by Mr. Carpenter, as well as the Gangqn, 
not mentioned by him, flow in the same direction. The Ramganga* Kardla, 
and G&ugan each form for some distance the Boundary of the parganah ; the 
R&mganga on the eastern, the Karula and Gangan on the northern and southern 
portions respectively of the western frontier. All three are perennial 5 and 
while the two latter flow quietly in well-defined beds, the former often causes 
much mischief by the vagaries of its torrent- swollen course. Although the par- 
ganah has many ponds, it has few large sheets of water; but the jfUla in tho 
villages of Vazirpur, Makiipura, arid Dehra may be mentioned as tho most con- 
siderable of its shallow lakes. Of the total irrigation, 72 per cent, is from ponds, 
25 per cent, from wells, and the small remainder from rivers. In the wells of the 
b&ngar tract water may be obtained at an average depth of 18, and in those 
of the kh&dir of 7 feet from tho surface. The proposed llamganga canal 
would, if constructed, pass from north to south through the middle of the par* 
g&nak, and add a fresh source of irrigation to those already existing. About a 
tenth only of the whole area is barren. Tho parganah is shaded by few trees, 
except such aa grow in orchards ; but in places, and more particularly on the 
banks of the smaller rivers, the waste-land supports a scanty scrub jungle. 
Sioh&ra may be described in general terms as a fortile and well cultivated plaidf" 
inhabited by a population denser than even that of Belgium. f 

In poverty of communications the parganah rivals its neighbour Afzal^ 
* Economical fea- garb. The unmetalled (3rd-class) road from Moradabad i$ 
trade* ■■ * Hard wdr passes in its course through tho parganah the two 

somewhat important towns of Siokdra and Sahaspur. Of these Siohara, the capital* 
is the larger, but Sahaspur contains over 6,000 inhabitants. From Siohara a 
second road of the same class branches off to Nurpur ; and Sahaspur has 
already been mentioned as remarkable for its cotton cloth manufacture. The 
remaining manufactures are far from important, and limit themselves to sup- 
plying the simple needs of a poor agricultural community. Tho chief product! 
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of the parganah, whether for export pr home consumption, ere eta orops, and 
the proportion of the cultivated area occupied by each of 
these, at both harvests, may be shown as follows:— 


Crops. 


Autumn. 


Percentage of ca/li- 
vatid area . 

... 6*51 


Sugarcane Ml in 

Cottoa 

Jodr for fodder ( rkarri ) ... ... 

Coarse rices M . ... 

Vine do. ... 

Coarse autumn crops ( jodr , bijra, and 
Moa millets, fti), &c. 


Add land left fallow for sugarcane 
OT9P of foilowing autumn {pdndra) 


Land cultivated in antumn 
Ditto in spring 


6*1 1 
68 
f 786 
1*95 

19*87 

66*38 


6-86 

6636 


Percentage of culti- 
vated area, 

Wheat it* .»* ... 90*14 

Barley ... ... ... 9*68 

Gram vetch ... ... ... 669 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) ... 6*8 1 

Vegetables ... ... *67 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &o.) ... ... ' 4*97 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (b&hau) tee 


88*06 


*70 

88*76 


... 

... 


61*94 

38*76 


Totsl 


... 100*00 


Of the cultivated area, 5 8 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing crops 

at both harvests, 3*3 as irrigated, and 24*8 as manured. Mr. Markham believes, 

however, that the two former percentages have been mach understated in the 

^ returns of the settlement survey. The cultivated, barren, 

Battlement areas, 

and other areas of the existing settlement may be thus com* 
pared with those of the former 


Battlement, 

Una»ses8able area in acres. 

1 


s 

.8 

j 

Barren (including 
village sites). 

1 

i 

03 

i 

Cnlturable fallow 
(including groves). 

1 

1 

g 

Total 

Former (surrey of 1838) ... 

9,469 

8,096 

17,565 

15,358 

i ’ 

81,947 

47,335 

64,900 

Present (survey of 1865-66 ) t 

6,692 

7,312 

14,004 

16,847 

86,268 

69,500 

66,664 

Difference ... 

-9,777 

-764 

-3,561 

+959 

+4,806 

+5,955 

+ 1*704 


Ho alluvion which could have accrued on the limited* river face of the 
parganah will account for the large increase here shown in total area i and that 














. iasorewie must therefore be ascribed ta the. greater accuracy of the later Itrrrey, 
whose gross measurement exceeds that of the revenue survey by 125 acres ouly. 
But the most remarkable feature in the above table is the great advance in culti- 
ration. The third column shows that only a small portion of this advance 
can be due to the assessment, and consequent entry as cultivated, of revenue- - 
free lands. 

The current settlement of land-revenue was in all except two villages thfr 

The ourrent^ettle- work of Mr. Carpenter, He first divided the parganah into 

menC ’ circles of assessment corresponding with its natural divisions. 

These were:— -(III.) the khftdir circle, or basin of the Rfimganga ; (I.) the 

b&ngar circle, comprising the uplands between the kh&dir and the Karula ; and 

(II.) the trans-Karula circle, including the remainder of the uplands and the 

parganah, south-west of the Karfila. The next step was to assume standard rates 

of rent for the various soils in each circle ; and in this process Mr. Carpenter 

was guided, as in Dh&mpur, chiefly by the money-rents which he found; 

entered in leases for recent years. His rates when sanctioned stood 

follows ; — 

> 

I 

Rbnt*rates per aorb on 3 


u 


Number and name oi circle. 

Oa manured 
soils. 

On siwdi (a 
kind of loam), 

$4 

II. 

O 

a u 

O © 

8 . 1 

<§* j 

& 

4> 

**. 

S 

2 

1 


Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I.— B4nga» *•* 

6 4 0 

3 14 O 

2 12 O 

3 0 0 

3 4 0 

XI.— Trana-Kartila 

6 14 0 

3 0 0 

3 11 O 

• 

1 12 0 

3 8 0 

III.— Kh&dir 

7 4 0 

3 14 0 

4 4 0 

2 10 0 

4 H 0 


Besides the circles here mentioned a small subsidiary circle was formed for 
villages lying partly in the bdngar and partly in the khfidir'; but for this ho 
separate rates were proposed, those for the first and third circles being employed 
as they respectively applied. According as it was calculated by the soil or the 
general rates, the gross rental of the parganah amounted to Rs. 1,40,804, or 
lls. 1 35,444; and deduced from the larger of these sumsat 50 per cent, the revenue 
would have been Rs. 70,402. But in the course of assessment the sanctioned 
rates were slightly exceeded, and the demand was eventually fixed at Rs. 72 r 2fi7, 
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excluding cesses. The annexed table contrasts the results of the new assess- 
ment with those of the old : — 



Incidence per acre 

Total demand 

Battlement. 

i 

On total ana. 

i 

| On assessable 
| area. 

On cultivated 

1 area . 

[ 

(excluding cesses. ) 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Former 

Present 

Bs. a. p. 

1 S 10 

Bb. a. p. 

1 « «! 
13 6 

Ks, a. p 

1 10 3 

BE 

Hs. a. p. 

2 e it 

Hs. a. p. 

2 2 11 
1 15 11 

Bb. 

77,631 

eie 


Decrease ... 

... 

I 

j 0 1 10 

... 

0 2 \ 


0 3 0 


6,809 


With the addition of the 10 per cent, cess the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 80,262-11-0, and except in the two villages already mentioned as excluded 
from Mr. Carpenter’s assessment, 1 it came into force from the 1st July, 1868. 
Amongst the landholders who pay this demand Shaikhs and Brahmans 
prevail, while Chauhans and Sanis are most strongly repre- 
sented amongst their tenants. Here, however,- is a brief 


Proprietary body. 


muster-roll in which the numbers of the various revonue and rent paying 


classes will be found clearly detailed 2 : — 


Shaikhs 

j 

Landholders . 

*.* •*» 


8)1 

Chauhtns 

Ml 

Tenante. 

• •• 

... 1,703 

Brihniana 

... 

... 

... 

1 4 U 

Sanis 


• M 

... 739 

Sayyids 

... 

... 


138 

Shaikhs 

•M 

... 

... 749 

Pat bans 

... 


... 

4U 

Brahmans 


• M 

484 

Mails jans 

... 

... 

IM 

41 

J atft* 

♦ • • 

Ml 

... 466 

Rajputs 



see 

18 

Ahirs 

»»• 

see 

... 131 

Knyathe 

M 

>«• 


9 

Sayyids 

tee 

|4| 

... 146 

JfttS 




7 

Julahas 

§#• 

in 

... 84 

Bishoofa 

««• 

f|| 


4 

Pathfina 

• as 

• •9 

::: It 

flu jars 

• a » 



I 

GujarB 


Ml 

Others 

• • 

i a a * 


9 

Other# 

ill 

Ml 

... 9,<X3 



Total 

... 

788 



Total 

... 7,057 


Of the land assessed at settlement, 12*11 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 39’3 per cent, by their tenants with rights of occu- 
pancy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates 
the amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,66,219. 

As usual in the Dh£mpur tahsil, materials for an analysis of laud 

Alienations transfers during the currency of the last settlement are 

altogether wanting. 

. * revenue ol theie two villsges, assessed by Mr. Markham, came into force frotq 

let July, 187a. * Compiled from appendices fl and c, settlement report, lrti. 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Siohdra contained 149 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 76 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 41 had between 
200 and 500 ; 13 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 1 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Siohdra (8,340) 
and Sahaspur (6,309). 

The total population in 1872 numbered 47,031 souls (22,040 females), 
giving 435 to Jbhe square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
28,605 Hindus, of whom 13,155 were females ; and 18,426 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 8,885 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 1,528 Brahmans, of whom 663 were females ; 
2,102 Rajputs, including 924 females; and 1,609 Baniyas (749 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in li the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 23,366 souls, (10,819 females). 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in thisparganah is the Gaur (1,470). 
The chief Bdjput clans are the Chauhan (2,023) and Gahlot. The Baniyds 
belong to the Agarwdl (221), Rdja-ki-Biradari, Rastogi, and Bishnoi subdivi- 
sions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are tlio Taga (1,478), Mali' 
(2,772), Chamav (6,136), Gadariya (1,226), and Jdt (5,019). Besides these, the 
following castes comprising less than ono thousand members are found in this 
parganah: — Barliai, Kahdr, Hajjdm, Julalia, Khdkrob, Fakir, Sundr, Kumhdr, 
Kayath, Ahir, Jogi, Bharbhunja, Gujar, Nat, Sani, and Vaishnavi. The Mnsal- 
mans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,563), Sayyids (622), Mughals 
(8), and Pathdns (410), or entered as “ without distinction.” 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 440 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,215 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 474 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 7,358 in agricultural operations; 3,327 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine- 
ral, and animal. There were 2,745 persons returned as labourers and 344 as 
of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 500 as landholders, 19,973 as cultivators, and 
26,558 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 436 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,991 souls. 


Occupations. 



lath! (1596) Siohira and Sahaapur aroentered ag parganahs 

' the Sambhal Government and Dehli province. 

Biitorj. . ww 82,789$ %/ias (about 51,743 acres), 

and their joint revenue 22,78,036 ddmt (about Rs. 56,950), whilst among 
their landholders Taga Brahmans predominated. Sir Henry Elliot is' silent 
as to the period when Sahaspur was amalgated with Siohara, and the question 
may therefore be presumed one of some obscurity. The coalition is, however, 
likely to have taken place before the cession to British rule, as parganah Sahas- 
pur is not mentioned in the somewhat meagre records of the earlier settlements. 
The general and fiscal histories of Siohara have been incidentally described in 
those of the district (q. v.) 

TIjpur, the principal town of parganah B&rkpur, stands on the unme- 
talled road between Nurpur and Sioh&ra, 27 miles from Bijnor. Not far east 
of the town flows the Kariila river. The population in 1872 numbered 4,438 
souls. 


Tajpur has a market on Tuesdays and an imperial post-office. It is 
remarkable as the seat of Raja Jagat Singh, Taga, 1 whose father built on the 
outskirts of the town a house and gardens in the European style. 

1 Supra, page 324. 
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bareillyT 


Bareilly or Bareli, 1 thb head- quarters district of the Rohilkhand divi- 
sion, is bounded on the north by the Tar&i district and the kingdom of Nepal ; 
on the south by the districts of Budauu and Sh6hjak&npur ; on the east by 
those of Shfthjalianpur and Kberi ; and on the west by Bud aun and the 
native state of Rampur. To distinguish it perhaps from the Rai Bareli dis- 
trict in Oudh, Bareilly is sometimes styled Bans Bareli, or the Bareilly of 
bamboos. 3 

The district lies between north latitude 28° 2' 0* and 29° 2' 0*, east 
longitude 79° 2' 30" and 80° 80' 15", with an area of 1,915,772 acres, or some- 
what over 2,993 square miles. The population, 1,387,494 in 1865, had 
risen by 1872 to 1,507,139, or 505 persons to the square mile. Further de- 
tails of area and population arc, however, deferred to Part III. of this notice. 
The number of villages is returned as 3,395, The greatest breadth of the 
district is 77, the least 24, and the medium about 50 miles. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divi- 
Adininistrativc ded ei gbt talisils or sub-collectorates, which are again 
subdivisions. subdivided into 16 parganahs. The divisions of civil and 

criminal justice are respectively the petty judgeship (munsifi) and the police- 
circle ( thdna \ there being 4 of the former and 28 of the latter. But the 
following statement will show at a glance the various divisions, their equiva- 
lents in the sixteenth century, their modern area, population, and revenue : — 



1 The former is the official spelling, the latter the correct transliteration Recording to 
the system officially adopted in other cases The principal authorities for this notice are the 
Bareilly Settlement Report of Mr. S M. Moens, O. S , 18*2 ; the Pilibhft Settlement Report of 
Mr, E Colvin, C S , 187 ^ ; notes and replies by Captain Tickcll, K. E., Messrs Ileaford, Roney, 
and Campbell, C, B.E , Mr Edward Stack, C S., and other officers now or formerly posted in 
the district ; the yearly Administration Reports of Government ; the records of the Board of 
Revenue and yearly reports of other Got eminent departments; the Census statements of 
1847 18fi3, 1985, and 1872 ; the A rchfeological Survey Reports of General A* Cunningham, 
R.E , C S.I. ; the Races of the i\ or th- Western Provinces and Indian Historian# of Sir il. Elliot, 
C.S., K.O.B. ; Captain Hampton’s RohMtas, 1788 ,♦ the Life of Hafiz Rahmat by Mr. C. Elliott, 
C 8. ; and several other well-known works of reference. Allusion to minor authorities, snfch 
as Thornton’s Gazetteer and Bishop Heber’s Journal , will be found in the footnotes. s It 

will be shown in Part III. that another explanation of this name is adopted by local 
tradition, Circular No. 70A., dated 11th July. 1878. 4 This column includes 

fourth class stations or outposts ( chauki ), 
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Karor 

2. Karor 

Ditto 

2,40,019 
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414 

279,186 

Barei 11 y 
town, Ba- 
reilly can- 
t o nnients. 
Bhuraul i a 

Chuubari. 

(1) and (2) 
Bareilly 
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3. Aonla 

Aonla 

92,769 

127 

618 

80,413 

Aonla 


5 J 

4. Balia 

Smeha 

32,324 

37 

306 

23,950 

Bhumora .. 

> Suburbs, 

S j 

5 Saneha ... 

Iiitto ... 

7 3,073 

81 

163 

57,820 

D i,and Gain? 


3. Sarauli 
(south). 

liar sir 

45,370 

59 

348 

34,06 

Sarauli, Har- 
daspur. 

1 

Mr»- 

CUKJ. 

7. Mtrganj 1 ... 

Shiihi,Aj&ou, 
and Barsir 

1,32,708 

153 

432 

97,551 

MirgitnjjSlia- 
hi.and ilal- 


' / 

8. Sirsawan .. 

Siraavvan, ... 

30,907 

32 

27*8 

21,9-6 

''hfshgarh 


Baheri. 

9. Kabar 

10. Chaumahla, 

Kabar 

Ha t m a n a, 
Sir saw a n , 
and Kabar. 

60,412 

7.1,315 

54 

92 

496 
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35,4 11 
44,480 

J Baheri 
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Balai. 
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“ salpur. 
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OANJ. 

12. Nawabganj 

Bareli M . 

2,28,109 
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226 

189 

124,27 6 

Nawabgan j, 
Hafizganj, 
Baraur. 

■ i ■ 
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1,64,482 
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r 
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15,06,891* 




The last three parganahs constitute ilie subdivision of Pilibbit, which 
is likely at no distant date to become a separate district. Ptiranpur may he 
called a sub-tahsil, being the headquarters of a peshkar or deputy tahsild&r. 
He has however no treasury, no criminal or revenue powers, nor even the 
authority to sell stamps. 


, On the compilation of the Ain-i-Akhari (1596), the existing district 
of Bareilly formed part of sarkars Badiiyuu and Sambh^j. 

Territorial changes. 

the greater portion lying m tno former. Parganahs Ajaen* 

.Aonla, B£rsir, Bareli, Punar, Bald,i,and Saneha belonged to sarkar Badayun j 

ajlafcmana, Shahi, girsawan and Kabar to sarkar Sambhal. 

1 Contains the old parganahs of Shahi, Sarauli (North), and AjSon, amalgamated at thi 
-beginning of the present revenue settlement. * Excludes 338 Europeans* 








5d2 * " BAREILLY, 

At the cession in November, 1801, the whole of Rohilkhand was divi- 
ded into two districts, Bareilly and Morddabad (Murddabad). The former 
comprised the parganahs of Bareilly, Richha, Sliahi, Sankha, Pfliblnfc, Jahdnabad, 
Fiiranpur-Sabna, Faridpur, Saneha, Mirfinpur-Katra, Tisua, Bisalpur, Ba- 
ragaon, Nigobi, Marauri, Tilhar, Jalalpur, Pawayan, Knshipur, Rudrpur, 
Kilpuri, Gadarpur, Nanakmata, Bilahri, Shahjak&npur, Kdnt, Gola, Khera- 
Bajhera, Mihrabad, Paramnagar, Khairagarh, Ajaon, Shergarh or Kabar, 
Sahasw&n, Sirsawan, and Chaumahla. 1 Local investigation has failed to 
identify Sankha. But a Sankha village which stands on the Mirganj frontier 
of Karor may have given its name to both the parganah and the river so 
called. Kdshipur was early transferred to Morddabad, and is now in the Tar&i 
district. In 1805-06 Aonla or Manauna, Budaun, Kot-Sdlbahan, Ujhdni, 
and Salimpur-Jhuksa, were transferred from Morddabad to Bareilly ; and in 
1813-14 the following parganahs were detached from Bareilly to form the 
district of Shdhjahdnpur, vis., Shdhjah'inpur, Marauri, Pawayan, Paramnagar, 
Mfranpnr Katra, Khairdgarh, Baragaon, Tilhar, Mihrabad, Nigolii, Kdnt, 
Jalalpur, Khera-Bajhera, Gola, and Puranpur-Sabna. Paramnagar was 
eventually transferred to Farukkabad and included in tahsil Aligarh, while a 
part of Gola was annexed to the Lakhimpur (now Kheri) district in Oudli. 

In 1824 parganahs Budaun, Kot-Salbdlian, Sahaswan, Ujhani, and Salim- 
pur-Jhuksa were with others from Morddabad formed into the new district 
pf Sahaswan (now Budaun). In 1833-24, again, parganahs Pilibhit, Richha, 
Bilahri,and Rudrpur were detached from Bareilly proper as a “ northern divi- 
sion” (husa shwidli) of the district. It seems that Jakanabad was afterwards 
exchanged for Rudrpur ; but in 1841-42 all these parganahs were re-annexed 
to the Bareilly district. Iu 1835 the northern portion of Sarauli, until then 
m the district of Morddabad, was added to Bareilly, and in 1841-42 the* 
remainder of that parganah. During the same year some villages including 
Marauri were re-transferred from Skdkjahdnpur to Bareilly, where they now 
form part of the Bisalpur parganah. Considerable alterations were also made 
this year in the boundaries of some parganahs by transfer of villages from one 
to another. 

In 1858 parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Bilahri, Rudrpur, and Ndnakmata 
were severed from Bareilly to constitute the present Tardi district. In 1860 
portions of Chaumahla, Sirsdwan, Ajaon, and Sarauli (North and South) were 
bestowed on the Nawab of Rdtnpur, in recognition of his loyal services during 

1 The settlement report adds Rehar. The chakla or district so named did, it is true Includ^ 
Chaumahla. But parganah Kehar was at cession placed in MorAdabad, and though now 
inergid in parganah AJscalgarb, still forms a portion of the J3ijaor district. Supra pp4 079, 
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1857-58. This large strip of country comprised 133 villages, with a gross 
land revenue of Rs. 1,19,15s. 1 In 1865 parganah Puranpur was transfer- 
red from ShflhjahAnpur; and in October, 1870, Bilahri and n&nakmata were 
annexed from the Tardi, but were restored in 1872. 2 

We may now sketch the history of the parganahs still existing within the 
district. The modern parganahs of Karor, Faridpur, Nawdbganj, and Bisalpur 
were once parts of the old mahal or parganah of Bareli, Faridpur, formerly 
known as tappa Khalilpur, owes its present name to one Governor (dmil) 
Shaikh Farid, who, settling there, built at Pura a fort called after himself. As 
the reveuue of Tisua and Khalilpur was collected at this stronghold, it at last 
impressed its name on both of those parganahs. Karor is said to have been so 
styled from the fact of its revenue being ten million (karor) ddms or Rs. 2,50,000.* 
In 1815 the north-eastern portion of Karor was detached to form a new tahsil, 
whosp headquarters were placed at Nawabganj, about eighteen miles from 
Bareilly on the Pilibhit road ; and this, with some villages taken from Bisalpuf 
and Pilibhit, constitutes the modern Nawdbganj. The town itself is modern, 
having been founded during the Oudh domination, on the lands of Bichauriya, 
by Nawab Asaf-ud-daula (1775-94). Bisalpur is called after the town so 
named, which is said to have been founded by one Bisu Ahfr in the reign of 
Shahjahan (1628-58). It became a separate parganah during Rohilla rule 
(1748-74), when the fort at Bisalpur was built by a certain Sher Kh&n. 

Marauri, now re-absorbed by the Bisalpur parganah, consisted partly of 
the original pargauah Marauri, and partly of villages transferred from 
Sh&hjahanpur in 1841-42. It was first detached from Bisalpur by Hdfiz 
Rahmat Khdn (1749-74), and granted free of revenue to his minister Pahdr 
Singh, who lived at Marauri. The grant was resumed by orders of the Oudh 
Government, but tjie thirty -five villages of which it was composed remained 
separate, and were until lately regarded as a distinct parganah. The ancient 
parganah of Balai or Bilahti changed its name to Jahdnabad when Governor 
Mirak Jan settled at its capital. The raised site (khera) of Balai town ia still 
visible. To this parganah belonged also as much as was then known of Pili- 
bhit. The small parganah of Prinar formed part of Puranpur-Sabna ; and the 
Bite of its former capital Punar, which lies west of the Khanaut, even yet beare 
the old name. Sabna ccfmprises the trans-Chuka portion of the parganah, lying 
in the SArda valley. Snatched by the Rohillas from the Kumaun princes 

about 1750, it had never before been subject to any Muslim power. The portiba 

1 The right of the Indian Government to make this grant was lately ^ contested, but upheld on 
appeal to the High Court (1878). a Beames* Elliot, II. f 135. 8 The Karor, or 

tract payiug this revenue, was not peculiar to Bareilly, but a regular and universal part . of 
Akbar’s Bystem. Exactly the same standard, an income of Hg 2.50,000 was in 1837 chosen by 
Government to measure the sizeof its tahsils. See Elliot’s G fossa* y, art. " Karori." 



known as Puranpur proper has been formed from Gola and Pdnar. Sir Henry 
Elliot writes that 347 villages known as tappa Chakidpnr, and part of tappa 
JMajhwa in Gola, went to form the southern portion of Pdranpur. 

Sirsaon, or as more commonly Written Sirsawan, is an old sixteenth- 
century parganah ; but many of its villages have been included in the grant to 
the Nawab of Rampur or incorporated in Chaumahla and Richha. Though of 
equal antiquity, Kdbar has, on the other hand, remained almost intact. Chau- 
mahla was formed by Naw&h Faiz-ullah Khan from portions of parganahs 
Sirsawan, Riohha, Ktlbar, and Rudrpur. 1 Hatmana klias, which gave its name 
to the old parganah of Hatmana, is situated in the north-east angle of Chau- 
malila. Other portions of Sirsawan, Kdbar, and Hatmana, with a few villages 
wrested from Kumaun, constituted parganah Richha. Nawdbganj has already 
been noticed. Sarauli is the modern name of Barsir. The village of Barsir, 
about six pules south of Sarauli on the borders of Aonla, still imparts in rustic 
speech its name to the parganah. That name remained unohanged until the 
beginning of British rule, when a tahsil was established at Sarauli. As already 
noticed, this parganah belonged to Moradabad until 1835. Tho villages lying 
to the east of the Bamganga were then annexed to Bareilly under the name of 
North Sarauli. The remaining villages were transferred in 1842 under the 
name of South Sarauli. 

Included first in Saneha and latterly in Karor, Balia was in 1814 annexed 
$o Salimpur. On the transfer of this last parganah to Budnun in 1824, Balia 
was with some other villages placed under a separate tahsildar, since when they 
have formed a distinct parganah. Saneha and Aonla are both parganahs of Ak- 
bar’s reign. Mirganj is made up of parts of Sh£lii, North Sarauli, and Ajdon. 
Portions of Shdhi are included in Karor, and tho greater part of Ajdon was 
granted in 1861 to tbe Nawdb of Rampur. 

In 1813-14 (1221 jasli) there were seventeen tahsilis in the district, viz., 

Changes in tahsili Karor, Fandpur, Bisalpur, Nawdbganj, Pilibhit, Richha, 
Jurisdictions. Jahdnabad, Kdbar and Baheri, Shdhi and Sirsdwan, Ajdon, 

Aonla, Balia, Tisua, Budaun, Kot-Sdlbdhan, Ujhani, and Salimpur. After 
the conclusion of the settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822 and the forma- 
tionof the Budaun district in 1824 the tahsilis were remodelled as follows : (1) 
Karor contained parganah Karor ; (2) Nawdbganj, parganah Nawdbganj ; (3) 
Faridpur, parganah Faridpur ; (4) Bisalpur, parganahs Bisalpur and Mar&uri $ 
(5) Baheri, parganahs Baheri, Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Rudrpur, and Ndnakmata; (6) 
Parewa, parganahs Richha and Jahdnabad ; (7) Dunka, parganahs Ajdon, Sirsd- 

1 Hence Its name, meaning “four mahlls ” (parganahs). Readers of Gladwin's AinA-Ahbari 
should he warned that his 14 Chowmaleh" in the list of mah&ls for Barker Sambhal is a misprint 
for Chowpaleh or Chaupla (Moradabad). , 
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Wab, KaWfjSb^hi, and North Sarauli*} (8) Aonla, parganahs South Sarauli, A onla, 
Sancha, and Balia ; and (9) PilibMt, parganahs Pilibhifc and Bilahri. In 1851*5 % 
parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpuri, BudrpUr) N&nakmata and Bilahri were brought 
Under direct management {khAtti tahsll) and placed under Captain Jones. Baheri 
was at the same time reduced to a sub-tahsfli and entrusted to the charge of a 
peshk&r. In 1863 Baheri was again erected into a tahsili, absorbing Bichhafrom 
Jah&nabad, and Kdbar and Sirsawan from Dunka. Dunka was reduced to a 
peshkdri and the headquarters were transferred to Mirganj, while the tahsili at Ja^ 
hanabad was abolished, the parganah of that name being transferred to Pilibbit* 
In 1865, on the transfer of Puranpur from Shabjahdnpur, that parganah also wae 
Included in Pilibbit. In 1870 another independent sub-tahsll, with headquarter® 
at Khatema, was formed out of the Tarai parganahs Bilahri and Nduakmata; but 
these parganahs have since retroceded to the Tar&i. In 1871 Mirganj was again, 
raised to the rank of a tahsili, while Puranpur was formed into a sub-tahsll sub- 
ordinate to Pilibbit, 

The civil jurisdictions amongst which the various tahsils are distributed 
Civil jurisdictions, have been shown in the table just given. Besides the four 
and district staff. munsifs there is a subordinate judge who has original civil 
jurisdiction within the city of Bareilly. The Judge of Bareilly has appellate civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the whole district, and to some extent over that 
of Budaun. 1 The talisll of Pilibbit, comprising Jahanabad, Pilibhifc, and 
Puranpur, has been constituted a sub-division within the criminal and reve- 
nue jurisdiction of a joint-magistrate resident at Pilibbit. This officer enjoys 
a large measure of independence. The remaining officials on the district staff 
are the magistrate-collector and his other assistants, a civil-surgeon, one district 
and two assistant superintendents of police, the district and canal engineers, 
five tahsild&rs invested with subordinate criminal jurisdiction, and 11 special 
or honorary magistrates. Bareilly is also the headquarters of the Bohilkhand 
commissioner. 


The district may bo described roughly as a gently undulating plain, in- 
General appear- tersccted by numerous streams, and thickly studded vrith 
ance * noble groves of trees. It has no hills, and Ihe only 

marked distinction of level is that between the upland plateaux (b&ngar) and 
the lowland flats or river basins (khadir). To oqe who enters Bareilly with 
the scenes of the lately-quitted Himalaya fresh on his mind this absence of 
inequalities renders the landscape tame and monotonous. Bui a redeeming 
feature is soon found in the general fertility of a land flowing with milk if 
not honey. Whether scantily shaded by scrub-forest, rough with coarse 

1 Supra, page 6. 
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thatching-grass and reeds, or bare and blotched with the alkaline, efflorescent 
known as reh, unculturable patches are seldom sighted. Here are no high aru 
plains, such as those of the Du&b and west- Jumna country. Water lies almos 
everywhere near the surface, giving it a verdure which recalls the green rice 
lands of Bengal. 

The greatest and most sudden changes of that surface are those encounter- 
ed in the Pilibhit subdivision. It might be hard to find a stronger dissimi- 
larity than exists between Puranpurand its neighbour parganahs of JahAnabad 
and Pilibhit. Though severed merely by the narrow forest-fringe which skirt# 
the Mdla swamp, the former differs widely from the two latter in soils, produce, 
watering, and even climate. While Pilibhit and JahAnabad are well-plant- 
ed and fairly fertile resemblances of upland tracts elsewhere in the district 
Pfiranpur is an alternation of sandy table-land and feverish marsh. That is the 
broad distinction ; but details in the parganah notices will further point the 
contrast. 

Except in the subdivision just mentioned, the district has little woodland 
scenery to show. Not even there arc timber trees of any 
size or value visible. The Pilibhit forests comprise 174 
square miles of stunted «<f/, dhdk, sernal , and haldu , tangled underwood, and 
grassy glades. Of this a considerable portion, including indeed the whole 
of the forest (44*31 square miles) in parganah Pilibhit itself, is reserved by 
-Oovemment and managed by the magistrate-collector on behalf of the Forest 
Department. Much of the Pdranpur woodland has been leased in ^ waste 
grants ” to private individuals. 1 It is impossible for trees to flourish in a 
part of the district where the spring leyel is so near their roots ; blit in 
yielding firewood and charcoal, marketable grasses, hides, and graziug- 
fees, these forests are fairly profitable. Themselves offshoots or outliers of the 
great Bilahri forest in the Tarai district, they extend into the north-eastern 
corneyof the Bisalpur tahsll in Bareilly proper. Here the wood is of much 
the same character as in Pilibhit, but its dwarfishness is ascribed to poverty oi 
soil. The timber is almost valueless for constructive purpQses, while difficul- 
ties of carriage and distance mafkets forbid any extensive clearance^ the 
forest for firewood. From 2 to I <*nnas on every cartful cut is charged by the 
neighbouring landlords, who derive Nporeover some small profit from fees oh 
the wootlland pasturage. Sheltering a ite$t of deer and wild swine, the forest 
therefore attracts an occasional beast of preyvj but for successful shooting it is 
too dense. Tc the south also of Bisalpur, andlh.Ao^Li, are found patches of 

1 1n 1848-9 the waste-lands of Pfiranpur were mapped out Mfetire allotments of s,cO(^r 4,000 
acres each. Of these <0 were afterwards leased to privn$£.X« 5 $ffviduals under the waste-land 
rales laid down ic the Government Directions^ ^hmectors, But 6 out of the 10 have lapsed, 
and only 4, covering some l^aao j^es^rcmain in private hands. 
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dhdk jungle intermingled with ihomy scrub. These, the remains of the New 
Forest created by Firoz Shah, 1 were a few years ago almost unpenetrable in 
places. But it is improbable that they can long survive the demands for fire- 
wood made by the railway which passes through their heart. 

The coarse grass in the forest glades is carefully preserved, chiefly for 
Waste and barren thatching, and sold at good prices to the lumber-vendors 

trlct9 ' ( talwdlas ) of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Aonla. Under the 

names of senta and gandur , such grass thrives also on the few uncultivated 
patches of the kMdir lowlands. On tear tracts 2 it refuses to grow, but such 
grey deserts are extremely rare and generally small, Usar is indeed confined 
chiefly to a large plain south of Islamabad in Saneha, and some land north- 
west of Haidarabad in Karor. After heavy rains a slight rash of reh may bo 
discerned on a few scattered plots in the northern parganahs, but the malady 
is never serious. In tho west of the district, as for instance in Sarauli, 
the land is sometimes invaded and thereby laid wasto by roving platoons of 
sand. But nowhere are fields rendered useless by the sudden erosion of 
ravines. 

Though no hill embosses the district, the rise from river-flats to uplands is 

Cultivated plains a ^ wa y s perceptible and usually well marked. The largest 
khddir or lowland tract is the Ramganga valley, which at 
one section of its width extends from Bareilly cantonments to near Aonla, or 
more than sixteen miles. Over tho whole of this broad plain the river has 
wandered in different ages, enriching the land with its alluvial secretions* 
The kh&dirs of the S&rda, Chuka, Khanaut, Deoha, and Bahgul are the 
principal remaining basins, for those traversed by lesser streams are not of 
much importance. # The surfaces of such tracts is generally found terraced in 
four distinct levels : (1) the>highest, oldest, and farthest removed from inunda-* 
tiou ; (2) a strip usually 6ome one or two feet lower ; (3) a step subject to 
yearly inundations in the rains ; and (4) the lowest culturable level, in which 
adluvial deposits ( kamp ) have beea imperfectly formed. The surface mould on 
the higher levels is good alluvial earth* with apubsoil of sand, which appears 
at a depth varying from two or three indhes to several feet. At lower levels the 
alluvial deposit is much thinner and more liable to change during seasons of flood. 
In seasons of drought elsewhere the kh&dir is in its glory, producing magnificent 
harvests. The difference in elevation between the lowland and upland tracts ranges 
from 10 to 25 feet, bnt along the west bank of the Khauaut is higher, and in 
placeapresents somewhat me appearance of a very low range of hills. Thn 

1 How men were hunted and slaughtered out of this tract to make way for other game has 
been told above, page 97. 1 See page 33. 
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general level of the upland tract gradually and Itegularly fallairom a height of 
658*7 feet above the sea, in the extreme north of the district, to 520 3 feet at 
Fatehganj, on the extreme south. The level map shows at a glance how gradual 
the fall is from north to south, and how evenly it runs, parallel points to the 
east and west differing scarcely at all in average elevation. The uplands are 
not however one dead flat. Their surface is varied by rolling undulations, which, 
iu some places scarcely perceptible, rise towards the south of the district into 
well-defined ridges and low sandhills. 

Besides the local division into uplands and lowlands, there is another into 
Division into da ( ^ es an d This latter word is supposed by many to 

and mdr. refer to the unliealthiness of the climate ; and ildka mdr 

has been translated by some of' the canal officers as i the land of death.’ The R6ja 
of Kashipur, however, assured Mr. Moens that the term is derived from an old 
local Hindi word, meaning simply the tract lying below the mountains, 
and containing no reference whatever to climate. The des includes all 
the old cleared country ; the mdr the old Sub-Himalayan forest tract, 
of which a minute portion only is included in the district. Situated to 
the extreme north of parganahs Chaumahla and Richha, the latter is 
noted for the extreme unliealthiness of its climate. This is apparently 
due to the proximity of forest and uncleared landB, the highness of the 
fepring-levels, the greater amount of the annual rainfall, and tho badness 
of tho water. In the w r ells of this tract a reddish oily scum may be ob- 
served on the surface of the water, and not even boiling and careful filter- 
ing will entirely remove the unpleasant oily taste. The line of the mdr is 
gradually receding with the extension of population, and consequent spread of 
tillage. It would appear, however, to have advanced in tlie 250 years ending 
about the middle of tho sixteenth century. In an allusion to some fiscal 
reforms introduced by the Emperor Jalalud-din Khilji (1288-95) Kabar is 
noted as the boundary of cultivation. But an old family chronicle of the. 
Maw&i hlzis places the far more southern Sarauli in the mdr ha ildka of 
Hum&yfin’s reign (1526-56). 

The soils of the district may bo divided into sandy, clayey, loamy, 
gravelly, and alluvial soils. Of clayey and sandy soils the 
worst are found in Karor, Aonla, Faridpur, Sarauli, and 
Nawabganj. In other parganahs the sandy mould, being of a moist alluvial 
character, is almost as productive as 2nd-clas9 loam. The best loam is 
found in the northern parganahs and parts of Bisalpur; the worst in 
Faridpur and Sarauli. 
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Siaildy sotf, 1 or that whicfr contaius more than seventy-five* per cent, of 
* # sand, is known here as bhur. In its natural state it is of 

Sandy soils. very little value. It becomes parched luring the hot wea* 

ther, and, being too porous to retain moisture, is incapable of affording suffici* 
ent nourishment for the better crops. Hence its staples are the coarser autumn 
growths, such as bdjra , millet and pulses, with occasionally barley or gram in 
the spring. It may be easily recognized by its not binding in the hand when 
squeezed, even when wot. It may bo permanently improved for tillage by an 
admixture of clay, silt, or mud from rivers and tanks, or vegetable earth : and 
when manured will sometimes produce sugarcane or wheat. Whore the sur- 
face soil is of little depth, it is occasionally swept away by the fierce May 
winds, leaving a barren substratum of indurated sand or clay exposed to 
view. A four or five years’ fallow is thou requirod to make the land again 
culturable. 

Clay soils are formed by the mixture of silex and alumina. They pre- 
sent many varieties, according to the amount of alumina 
Clayey soils. J . . 

present. Where this exceeds fifty per cent, the land is 
only fit for brick-making. The clay soils are slow to absorb moisture, but are 
very retentive of it when absorbed. During the hot weather they dry up and 
split into deep cracks or fissures, and become so hard as to be quite impene- 
trable to the plough, until they have been softened by the first fall of rain. 
They require more tillage than any other soil ; otherwise the roots cannot 
penetrate to a sufficient depth, nor can the air gain access to them. These 
soils may be recognized when dry by their colour, weight, cohesivenoss, and 
fissures; by their greasy, soapy, and sticky feeling when pulverized and rubbed 
in the hand. FrorfPthis latter peculiarity they are sometimes known as chiknot . 

The whitish heavy clay with traces of iron is here called 
khdpat y and in some few places chdpat. Difficult to work at 
all times, it is rendered pasty by rain, and as hard as iron by heat. It absorbs 
moisture from the air only on its surface, which rapidly dries ; but it imbibes 
abundantly the rain water, and retains it by so strong an affinity that it remains 
till it stagnates and rots the roots of the plants. This is very unproductive soil, 
growing as a rule only the poorest kinds of rice. It is of hardly more agricul- 
tural value than poor bhur. The bluish or blackish ciaj 
soil is the best. This is what is usually called mattiydr bi 
the cultivators; it grows freely all crops, except bdjra and the autumn pulse* 
For cotton it is not nearly so good as loam. Wheat, oats, gram, linseed, mastir 

1 The description of soils which follows has been transcribed almost word for word fteiu 
the admirable aeitlcimnt report of Mr. Moons, 
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sugarcane, and rice nre the staple crops. As a rule, owing to the difficulty of 
tilling it sufficiently, it is not as valuable as loam; but where water and manure 
are available, and ttio cultivators are either Lodhas, Kurmis, or Rains, it is 
considered quite as good as, if not better than, loam. A clay soil in a low- 
lying situation in a drainage line, where the crops are exposed to injury from 
sudden floods in the rains, is known as jhada or jkabar . It differs slightly in 
value in such a situation, according as the natural soil is khdpat or true mattiydr . 
Everything which will tend to soften the earth, to render it more light and 
porous, to facilitate the passage of water and air through it, will improve these 
clay soils. A mixture of earth or sand, deep and frequent ploughing, turning in 
green crops, and the use of well-fermented manures, will all be found bene- 
ficial* * 

The loamy soils present many varieties. Loam may bo generally des. 

cribed as a mixture of sand, carbonate of lime, clay. 
Loamy soils. . * j 1 

and humus or vegetable mould. It is moderately co- 
hesive, less so than clay, and more so than sand. The rain filtrates easily 
through it, and it throws off moisture readily by evaporation. The air can 
penetrate readily to the roots of the plants and supply them with moisture ; and 
this, in a hot climate, conduces greatly to fertility. Tillage is easy, and 
demands less labour than on clay lands. As the soil is light and porous, the 
roots of the plants can penetrate deeply. As a rule a good loam is the most 
desirable of all soils, for it grows all crops without exception, bears all the 
vicissitudes of season, and can be cultivated without excessive labour in 
almost any weather, except during or immediately after rain. A clayey loam 
is known here as doras; it is tho best of all the loams, agd grows very fine 
sugarcane, wheat, and gram. It is found chiefly in the north parganahs 
along tho high banks of the Bahgul and Deoha rivers, and in Bisalpur east of 
the Katna, on the edges of the mattiydr. 

A sandy loam is called ddmat, and varies in quality and value according 
to the proportion of sand in it. Where it contains less than about sixty per 
cent, of sand it is lst-class ddmat ; whore that proportion is exceeded, it is 
2nd class, and is known as mildoni or bhur mildoni. This last grows all crops 
hut rice, whose place in the rotation is taken by bdjra and the pulses. There 
is another variety known as siwdi ; this is a calcareous loam, very finely 
divided, and of a yellowish white colonr. With water and manure, under good 
spring tillage, it is as productive as lst-class ddmat. Without these requisites it 
is hardly better than good bhiir , from which, under autumn treatment, it can be 
barely distinguished by the eye. In the hand it is readily distinguished by its 
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greasy, smooth, velvety feel, its lack of grittiness vfhen rubbed, and its cohesive- 
ness. BMr, by free and oonstant manuring, may be converted artificially into 
dtZnvzt, and mattiydr by the same process into doras. 

The alluvial soils or khddir are formed by inundations of rivers, or by 
streams that have taken new channels. At first, as a rule, 
they are mere river sand, but the successive inundations 
deposit a rich mud, containing the remains of all those animal and vegetable 
substances which muddy waters carry with them. Soil of this kind requires 
no manuring, a e its fertility is constantly renewed by the floods, and its level 
raised till at length it is subject to floods only when the river is unusually high. 
It was distributed at settlement into two classes : (1 ) the khddir where there is 
over a foot of alluvial soil, and the level is such as to prevent its being |nnually 
flooded ; and (2) the khddir where the rich soil, or, as it is locally known, the 
kamp, has been imperfectly deposited, and the sand is close to the surface, or 
where the level is very low. There might have been a 3rd class, the almost 
pure sand, in which only linseed, masiir pulse, aniseed (ajwdin) or melons are 
sown. Sugarcane is grown largely in the khddir , but the juice is watery, and the 
produce in gdr or rdh is less, and of worse quality, than that of the upland fields. 

The khddir thrives best in seasons of drought. When the rains are heavy, 
or the floods late in the season, the ground is so saturated that the sowing for 
the spring crops must be deferred till very late in the season; and even then 
the produce is thin, or frequently half destroyed by rust ( ratha ). No irrigation 
is required in the khddir , and water is usually found at a depth of from three to 
eight feet from the surface. The best lands of this description are in the valley 
of the Bahgul. Then come the khddirs of the Ifamganga and Deoha, and, last 
of all, those of the dCatna and Ebanaut. 

The subsoils in this district are usually clay, sand, or kankar. The clay 
retains the water and allows it to stagnate, thereby injur- 
ing the roots of the growing plants. The kankar , if, as in 
some places, it is near the surface, is still more injurious ; and in a few villages 
of Karor, Faridpur, and Bisalpur renders the land almost barren. The people 
bave no knowledge of the faot that by burning it they can obtain excellent lime 
for manure. The sand is either a coarse-grained red sand, or the ordinary 
whitish, or the blue sand. All (except for well-sinking) form a good porous 
subsoil when the surfaoe stratum is of sufficient depth. There is generally 
throughout the district little of the deposit known as reh. 

In the more elevated parts of the Pilibhit tabsil both clay and loam are 
Distribution ot the found sometimes mixed and at other times degenerating 
various soils. into sand. The clay lies chiefly in the hollows. Much of 
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Faridpur and Bisalpur. Tho date of the expulsion of the Ahirs from Khera 
Bajhera by their chief Udai Singh is in their own family histories given as 1387 
A. D. If, as is possible, they were driven into Shuhjahanpur by the severities 
of Firoz Tughlak, the date is porhaps corroot. It was perhaps to the accession 
of a second wave of refugees flying from the wrath of Muhabat that thoy owed 
the rapid extension of their domains in this district. But in any case the period 
of their emigration eastwards across the Ramganga is fixed between the definite 
' limits of 1387 and 1422. 1 

In 1424 the emperor Mubarak marched in a menacing manner towards 

The Katciiriyas again Katehr ; but lie was met on the banks of the Ganges by 
give trouble, 1494. Har Singh, who was weary of fighting and submitted. As 

the Katehriya’s tribute was three years in arrears, he was confined for a few 
days until his accounts were settled. The imperial army then crossed the 
Ganges, and chastised the recusants dwelling between that river and ICumaun. 2 
Wo hear no more of Har Singh, and for seventy years no more of his clan. 
But in 14114 the emperor Sikandar Lodi visited Katehr and quelled a fresh 
rebellion. The landholders of that country had concentrated in large numbers 
and offered a well-contested battle. They were at last routed, " and the army 
of Isldm captured a great quantity of booty.” 3 From this time forward, for many 
/ a long year, the Ivatohriyas remained quiet. All their gallant efforts at main- 
.taining their independence had failed, and they seem to have designed them- 
selves to their fate, after carrying on a bravo and almost unremitting struggle 
against their Muhammadan conquerors for 300 years. Occasionally, hencefor- 
ward, Wo hear of isolated outbreaks, but these were mere attempts to avoid 
payment of the revenue due, not combined efforts to throw off the Muham- 
madan yoke. For years tho country enjoyed comparative rest; and except an 
earthquake in 1506, no events of importance occurred, Tho. jungle was gra- 
dually cleared, while population and tillage extended. 

During tho reign of Sbcr Shah, however (1540-1545), tho Katehriyas 

' ... , would again appear to have given some trouble. For wo 

• She? Shah establishes ° LL & 

a garrison at Kabar, find that usurper marching to Kabar, capturing tho town, 
tire. 1543. *ind building there tho castle of Shergarh, to keep tho 

burghers in check. 1 Other memorials of this visit exist at Kabar. The Kha- 
w&s Till, to the south of tho castle, was probably named after Slier Shah’s most 
trusted general, and tho Islampur quarter after his son and successor. 5 When 

1 Bareilly Settlement Report, pp. 26, 27. 1 Ibuh 3 Tdrihh-i Khdn Jahdn Lodi, 

Do to. 'ton’s Klliot, V., 93. From Hi is nUo to the cud of the paragraph tho language is that 
pmuaUiicI.y applied by Mr. Mocua to a period seventy years earlier. 4 Cunning lj^pj’s 

A/xfhTolnfju ttl Suftnj Ii< ports, vol. I., p. 359, c Islam Shah, the Salim Shah of 

l'dphmiiuiic. 
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Khaw&s Khan was in rebellion against Islam Shah, lie again visited thiji 
part of the country, pillaging the parganahs which lie along tho foot of the 
hills. 1 The Katehriyas seem to have earned favour in tho eyes of Islaril 
Shah. For about 1552 wo find him appointing Mifcrasun, tho Ivatebriya Baja 
of Lakhnor or Slmhabad in Rampur, to tho important government of 
Sambhal. 

We now quit history for tradition, and tradition of a rather insecure kind* 
It is said that at tho beginning of the sixteenth century Jagat Singh Katehriya 
founded Jagatpur near Bareilly. 2 There is no reason to doubt that this was 
Foundation of Ba- the case ; but to the statement that in 1537 his sons 
reiily, <urc.i537 Bas Deo and Barel -Deo founded Bareilly itself sceptical 
objections may be raised. It is far too probable that their names wore 
invented, like thoso of so many mythical founders, to account for the namo 
of tho foundation. Tho real derivation of tho word Bareilly is of course 
uncertain ; but an excellent authority 2 deduces the name of the Oudh 
Bareli from the Bhars, a tribe who once roamed this district also. Tho 
multitude of bambus around tho city might at once have suggested tho 
prefix bans to distinguish this Bareilly from that. Only 35 years afjev its 
reputed foundation wo find the town called Bans Bareli. 1 But the strongest 
argument against the legend is the great variety of form under which' it occurs. 
The version j^ust given was that recounted to Mr. Moens. But Mr. Stack’s in- 
quiries resulted in another version, which makes Raja Jagat Singh a Barhela 
Rajput, with v two sons, Basdeo and JSagdeo. Basdeo built in 1550 a castle," 
calling it Bas Bareli, after his special and his tribal names ; and N&gdeo built 
a part of the new city. A third story, supplied by a local banker and pamphlet* 
teer, Lala Lakshminarayan Ktiyath, makes Basdeo a Barhal Rajput of Jagat 
village, and the original namo of tho town B&sdeo Barhali. There is one 
point only upon which all three versions are agreed, viz., that a Rajput named 
Bdsdeo founded a masonry fort in the old city. Its remains are still visible, 
and its name is traceable in that of the Kot in uhalla or quarter. Yet how 
popular legend may err as to the truo history of places built but three fcentu- ? 
riesago may be seen by reading the article on Khwaja Phul in tho C&wnporo 
notice. 5 

1 Tdrikh-i-Ddudi, Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 484 ; and Prof. Dowson’s note on the life of Kbawas 
Khan, appendix E. to same volume. 3 Jagatpur is now a muhalla or ward of the old 

city. 8 Mr. W. C. Bene it, C.S. It may be mentioned that Bareilly ia not the only 

place so called in this district. Sheet 5 of the Revenue Survey map shows another spot so 
named, on the edge of the m&la swamp in Pilibhft. But it is not pretended that tho 
authority of Bas Deo and Bareideo ever reached into that Banjara parganah. * T&rikh - 

i-fiaddytinii Elliot, V., 505. a That village is said to have been founded by an euuueh 

XJthwdju Sardi) in the service of a princess named. Midi. But in reality Phul was the name 
of the eunuch himself, and not of a royal mistress Guzr., Vl v 240, note I. 
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The Katehriyas once more rose during the second reign of Ilum&yiin, 
Last revolt of the 1555-56 ; and in this rebellion Basdco is said to have taken 
Katehriyas. a p ar £ jfc was suppressed on the accession of Akbar, 

whose general, Almas Ali Khan, slew B&sdeo and captured his fort. The grow- 
Bareiily is m importance of Bareilly as a military post or otherwise 

tioncd for the first was almost immediately afterwards recognized. Though 
time m history, I5ca. rema { n { n g a p ar t 0 f the Budaun government, it was created 

the charge of a separate or subdivisional governor. Badayiini tells us that 
"in 1568 its government was conferred, together with that of S&mbhal, on one 
Husain Kuli Khan ; and this is the first mention of Bareilly in tho histories. 
The revolt of Akbar’s cousins, tho Mfrzas, and their flight to Gujarat (1566), 
have been already mentioned, 1 The disturbances which they afterwards 
created in that country forced tho emperor to march thither and eject them 
(1572). But some of the fugitive princes, and amongst them Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza, found their way to Northern India. The governor of Kant and Gola, 
Husain Khan Tukriya, had just returned, wounded, from an expedition against 
some banditti in another part of his sovereign’s dominions, when ho heard that 
* Ibrahim was threatening this district and Sambhal. He advanced to Bareilly, 
and thence to Sambhal, while Ibrahim retreated. 2 In pursuing tho Mirzas 
through the Panjab he was afterwards joined by the Bareilly governor, Husain 
Kuli Khan. 


: Later on in Akbar’s reign Mirza^ Afu-ul-mulk was appointed governor ; 
jto earlier gover- but whether as the immediate successor of Husain Kuli 
nors « Khan is uncertain. Memorials of his rule exist in the Mirzai 

mosque and the plot known as the Mirzai-bdgh at Bareilly. He was succeeded 
by Bahr&mand Khan. The divisions and revenue of the district, as fixed by 
Todar Mai and recorded in 1596 by Abul Fazl, have been already shown. 4 

In the last year of Jahdngir’s reign, or first of Sluihjahan’s (1627), Sultfin 
Ali Kh&n became governor; and in the following year (1628) Ali Kuli Kh&ti 
was appointed. At some time before the death (1658) of Sh&hjah&n, Bareilly 
obtained a fresh step of promotion. It was created the headquarters of the 
Budaun Government, Budaun degraded. 6 In tho same reign the Kateh- 
riyas were again the cause of disturbance. Though no longer daring to resist 
imperial governors, they had still sufficient vigour to annoy their neighbours. 

1 Supra p. 347. 2 Authority the same as in penultimate note. This Husain Khan 

Tukriya was not, as inferred by the settlement report, the same person as the Husain Kuli 
Kh&n, governor of Bareilly and Sambhal But as they were both afterwards engaged in 
pursuing the Mirzas about the Panjab, the mistake may be easily made. 3 When a 

suffix, as in the case of Ibifthim Husain Mirza just mentioned, this title denoted imperial 
blood ; when a prefix, asln the present case, it was. a title bestowed on officials. 4 Supra 

p. 002. » 1\ 104, 
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Making this district a base of operations, they between 1625 and 1638 steadily 
encroached on that of the Tardi, then hold chiefly by the Bajas of Kumaun. 
They were pushed back within their former frontiers by Rustam Kh&n, gover- 
nor of Moradabad. 1 Two other rulers of Bareilly, appointed by Sh&hjahan, 
are remembered by name. Abdullah Kli£ti, of Malliabad, was succeeded by 
Raja M&nik Ohand Khattri, of Shahjahanabad. But the last of Shdhjahan'e 
appointments, Raja Makrand Rai, who succeeded his father Manik in 1657, has 
left behind him more solid traces his rule* 

He founded the Makrandpur quarter, the cathedral mosque (Jdmi Masjid ) 1 

„ , of the Sunnis, and near it a largo new fort. In honour ol 

R&ja Makrand Kai. , 

his new master Alamgir or Aurangzeb, he built or renamed 

Alamgiriganj. He is also crodited with the foundation of the new city 2 on a site 
formerly occupied by sal forest. All these works except the fort, whose site is 
now occupied by other buildings, remain. It was at the end of Slnihjahan’s, and 
therefore probably at the beginning of Makrand’s rule, that one Badr Jahdn ol 
Pihdni, now in Oudh, refused to pay tribute. The governor’s summons he 
answered by annexing all the eastern part of the district. But, imperial force€ 
being sent against him, be was soon suppressed and captured. A satirical cou- 
plet still keeps his memory fresh among tho people * 

“ Sadr Jahdn he Badr Jahdn , 

Chhore Pihdni jaekahdn f f 

a Badr Jahdn would have been chief of tho world. But when ho lof 
Pihdni, where wont he?” This Badr Jahdn was not the only chief whose 
rebellion at about the same time disturbed tho district. The energy and vigoui 
of Makrand R&i found a congenial task in suppressing a Katehriya revolt al 
Bareilly itself. The insult was tho banishment from the city of all Katehriyas 
and the massacre of all such as claimed descent from Basdoo. The ejected 
Bdjputs founded Faridpur, Clmubari, and other places in tho Ramganga basin, 
Makrand was still ruling when, in tho roign of Auraugzib (1658-1707), 
Bareilly attained its present rank as tho headquarters of a province. The 
governments of Sambhal and Budaun were united under the old name of Katehr 
and he was appointed prefect of tho whole. 3 But, despite bis prosperity, he 
came to an untimely end. Kalian Rai was an influential Janghdra chief oi 
Faridpur; and whon he died, his nephew, a pervert to Islam, seized the heritage 
of his infant sons. On coming of age, the eldest, Dhiyan Has, stabbed the 
usurper. The deed was committed in the Government court at Faridpur, anc 

1 See Batten’s Notes on the Kumaun Tardi . *This, as already mentioned, is some* 

times assigned to Nagdeo, the son of Jagat. So is the market afterwards named Alamgfri- 
ganj. For some further account of all these buildings see Gazetteer article on Bareilly city, 
3 Supra p. 105. Less than eighty years afterwards we find Moradabad a separata though 
perhaps subordinate government. 
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Makrand, in spite of an imperial order for his releaso, punished, the contompt 
by blowing Dhiyin away from a gun. Turning Muslim to add force to his 
complaint, a kinsman of the executed lad reported Makrand’s disobodionco at 
Dchli. The result was that tko complainant LSI Singh returned to Bareilly 
with a large force, and arresting Makrand, cut off his fingers one by one. 1 

This must havo happened before 167.9 ; for when Aurangzib in that year 
Jangbfira revolt, made his expedition against Ajmer, wo find Bareilly govorn- 
1679 ' ed by one Muhammad Rafi. Elated perhaps by the con- 

cession made to them in the case of Makrand, and seeing that the emperor’s 
hands were full, the Jangharas now seized the opportunity of revolting. Refus- 
ing to pay revenue, they burnt and sacked the villages of all who declined to 
join thorn. After a stubborn fight at Khardiha near Doom, Muhammad Rafi 
defeated the insurgents and slew their leaders. Doom was captured and burnt, 
while the Banjaras of tho north, who had joined in the insurrection, woro 
defeated and severely punished. 3 

During tho anarchy which followed tho death of Aurangzib in 1707, 
the authority of the Bareilly governors was completely set at defiance. Tho 
Hindu chiefs again found themselves almost independent. Wliilo withholding 
tho tribute due to tho imperial treasury, they quarrelled amongst themselves. 
Every man’s hand was against his neighbour. u It was a favourable time,” 
writes Mr. Moons, ct for any determined adventurer with a few followers to 
rise rapidly to powor, by taking advantage of the general confusion and the 
jealousies and dissensions of the Hindu chiefs.” Such a man soon rose to tho 
surface in tho person of Ali Muhammad, the founder of Rohilla rule. 3 

The Rohillas or Ruhelas were Pathans — that is to say men of Afghan or 

Rise of the Rohit- Baluch extraction. Their name is said to mean, in some trans- 

las * montane language, hillmen. Why it should have been 

applied to the Pathans of what is now called Rohilkhand, rather than to other 

adventurers of similar origin, it is impossible to say. Ever since the reigns of 

Sher Shah and his successors (1540-55), thomsolves Pathans, Path&ns had 

flocked iuto India. To these brave and hardy highlanders tho wars of Akbar 

and his descendants had given ample employment. They had preferred the 

1 Family history of Chaudhari Naubat R&i of Bareilly, quoted in Mr. Moons’ report, 
Faridpur town was then called Pura ; and Farldpur parganah was a portion of mahdl Bareli, 

3 Ibid. 2 The t\vi> great cont emporary authorities for the Uohilla period are Captaiu 

Hamilton's History of the RohiUa Afghans, 17 88 ; and the Galistdn-i^Rahmai,, or life of the 
lord-protector lialnnat, by his son Nawab Mustajab Kh&n. The former represents the view 
of the Rohillas taken by their opponents ; the latter, that taken by themselves. Minor 
authorities are *he Gul-i-Rahmat , written by Rahmat’s grandson ; the 8iyar-ul-Mutakhirin ; 
Captain Francklin’s Reign of Shdh A lam , I 798 ; Blphinstone’s and Mill’s Histories of India ; 

Mr. Moons* Settlement Report ; and an article contributed to the Calcutta Review by Mr. Stephen 
"Whiteway, C.S , 1875. The light thrown on the subject by contemporary English politicians, 
feueh as Burke, U discoloured by party passion, and therefore worthless. 
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comparative wealth of India to the discomfort of their own cool mountains, 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century saw them numerously settled in the 
tract between Ganges, hills, and Oudb. 

Tho man who was to strengthen by uniting their disjointed ranks was, 
Origin of Ali Mu- however, a Pathan only by adoption. And here we may 
bammad. give somo sketch of tho relation which Ali Muhammad 

bore to other Rohilla chiefs. Mahmud IihAn, surnamed Shaikh Moti, was an 
Afghan of Kandahar. Ills family belonged to the Badalzai clan of the 
Bahraioh race, and had long been renowned for sanctity. We need not pursue 
his genealogy further than by saying that, like all Afghans, ho traced his descent 
to Afghfin, tho grandson of Saul, and through Saul to Jacob. Mahmud left, 
amongst other sons, two named Hasan 1 and Slnth A lam. Both are said to have 
migrated into India ; but it seems that neither adopted that country as a perma- 
nent residence. Hasan loft three sons, Dundi, Niamat, and Silabat; Sh&h Alam. 
one only, named Kahmat. But besides his son, Sh&h Alam had a slave named 
Dftud, who with his master’s permission wandered off to seek a fortune in India. 
Daud first took service, about tho year 1707, under tho potty chief of Madka in 
South Sarauli. 2 At the lioad of some 200 men, adventurers like himself, he 
assisted his master against tho neighbouring landholders ; and in a raid on the 
village of Bakauli in K&bar, obtained amongst other prisoners a young boy of 
the Jat caste. Taking a fancy to the lad, Daud adopted him, made him a 
Muslim, and named him Ali Muhammad. This account of Ali’s origin is no 
doubt extremely distasteful to the Path&ns themselves. That their hero should 
have beon born of a by no moans exalted Hindu caste, that ho should have been a 
captive taken in petty war, and tho adopted son of a slave, grates on their feel- 
ings. They prefer to consider him the son of ftaud, and Daud tho son of Sh&h 
Alam. 3 But that ho was what wo liavo hero described him is shown by the 
best contemporary authority, as well as by a common saying of tho Hindus 
themselves : — 

lt Ai.se se aisc dekko Parhhu ke that , 

Atm la kd raja bhayo Bakauli kd Jat” 

“ See from God’s will what mighty changes spring, 

Bakuuli’s Jat became great A on la’s king.” 

As tlic fame of Daud’s bravery and skill spread abroad, lio was joined by 
Death oi his tuiop- a more numerous Afghan following, and employed by more 
live father Ddud. important masters. For services rondered against the 

1 Hamilton calls him Iliunass ; but the nomenclature of the Gulistdn-i- Rahmat has been 
preferred. 2 Authorities agree that the villago was South Sarauli; but while Mr. 

Whiteway calls it Madka, Mr. Moens writes Mudhkur. It was not, however, one of the villages 
ceded after the Mutiny to liampur, and its identification in the map of thcpnrganak is* difficult. 
3 Hamilton has hero for once consented to their views. 
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Marbattas, the emperor gave him grants of land in RhAhi of ibis district and 
Sat&si of Budann. Hearing of his success, his former owner joined him. But 
Sh&h Alam’s claims for a share in the fruits of that success were inconvenient, 
and Da lid caused him to be murdered in his bed. The unprincipled slave after- 
wards changed sides, and served the Kumaun Biija against the emperor. But, 
dissatisfied with what seems to have been but half-hearted service, that moun- 
tain potentate treacherously invited him to a friendly meeting, cut off his feet, 
and killed him by extracting the sinews from the stumps. At the age of fourteen 
Ali Muhammad found himself again an orphan. 

But Ali Muhammad was a born rulor, and a ruler of precocious ability. 

Ali shows that he His father’s careful lessons in intrigue and soldiery had found 
can walk alone. a roa( jy pupil. He at once took possession of DAud’s estatos 

in Budaun, and placed himself in command of Dadd’s forces. 1 In his search for 
powerful patrons, he fixed on Azmat-ullab, governor of Moradabad, and his son 
Muin-ud-din, governor of Bareilly. Having gained their confidence in the 
completion of the campaign against the Kumaun Itaja, ho turned his attention 
to tho increase of his domains. One Muhammad Saleh, a court eunuch, had 
obtained the farm of Manauna, a largo village near Aonla, and had seemed 
disposed to add thereto the patrimony of the young Rohilla. Obtaining the 
indirect permission of Azmat-ullah, Ali Muhammad surprised his rival, 
slew him, and took possession of his land. Tho next object of his ambition 
was Aonla, his future capital. Fearing openly to attack its Katehriya chief, 
Duja, Ali caused his assassination, and in the confusion that ensued seized the town 
and pargana. Complaints of these transactions of course reached court, for 
the nominal owner of Manauna and Aonla was no less a person than iJmdat-ul- 
mulk, paymaster-general of the imperial forces. But Ali had bribed the prime 
minister, and was confirmed in possession of the lands he had seized. His 
success attracted hosts to his standard. For ^his services against the Barha 
Sayyids at J&nsath 2 tho emperor created him a NawAb and reduced the assess- 
ment of his domains (1737). 

The last was a needless concession; for, like all half-independent eastern 
He is joined by chieftains, Ali Muhammad only paid revenue when ho felt 
Kahmat Khan. himself too weak to resist payment. He was now, as 

already mentioned, 3 joined by Hahmat, the son of Shall Alam. This after- 
wards distinguished rulor was born about 1708, and had boon left an orphan 
at the age of four. Being of a cautious and somewhat avaricious disposition, 
bo began life as a small trader between Labor and Dehli. Ho readily forgave 

°j 1Elcer9 who a »*ented to this measure was a grandson of Shaikh Moti, Mfilik. 

* &V/Ira p%6 lll<,f0rCC sceais haye conaisted but 300 men. ^Gazetteer, III., 604*606. 
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his father’s murder, and received twelve villages from the adopted son of the 
murderer. 

In weakening the royal authority, and driving refugees eastward to 
recruit the Rohilla forces, the invasion of Nadir Shah did Ali Muhammad a signal 
service. He took advantage of the occasion by annexing most of parganah 
Rich ha, and encroaching on the lands of all his weaker neighbours. Com- 
plaints of these usurpations having reached Dehli, the emperor ordered Raja 
Harnand Khatri, governor of Moradabad, to eject the Rohillasfrom Katehr. 1 
Harnand was joined by Abdul Nabi, govornor of Bareilly, who counselled pru- 
dence. But Harnand was not the man to take suoh advice, and was complete-* 
ly defeated in Mosadabad by Ali Muhammad, who had marched swiftly from 
Aonla with 12,000 men. Both the imperial governors were slain, while the 
Rohilla seized most of what now began to bo known as Rohilkhand.* The 
rebellion was too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and all that tho friendly prime 
minister could do for Ali was to send his own son against him. But the peace- 
ful termination of that son’s expedition has been described in the Bijnor notice. 3 

Officially recognized as governor of Katehr or Rohilkhand, Ali now entered 
He is recognised the city of Bareilly. He despatched Painad Khan to eject 
khaadfmo?* 8 ° hl1 Despat, the Banjara chief who then held Piliblnt. Tha 
operation was successfully accomplished, and that parganah added to tho fief 
of Rahmat Khan (1740). The victorious Rohilla next took an opportunity 
which presented itself of avenging his adopted father. A successful iuvasion 
of Kumaun iu 1744 was followed by an unsuccessful one in 1745. But tho 
history of these campaigns will fiad its place in the notices on districts of tho 
Kumaun division. It was not long after the failure of the second that Ali 
Muhammad found himself attackod. How his foresters fought with those of 
tho Nawab Yazir Safdar Jang, and how Safdar Jang set the emperor against , 
him, has been already told. 4 Ali Muhammad had attempted to restore the old 
fort of AMohhatra, but after sinking much money was forced, for want of 
But afterwards more, to abandon the enterprise. Ho now turned to 
peror, B ?745. tlW em * Bangarh, a fortress in Budaun, and about as far south of 
Aonla as AMchHatra is north of it. 5 Here he was besieged by the emperor, 
and here ho was forced to surrender, after being for five years the almost 
undisputed master of Rohilkhand. 

i It will be remembered that the term Katehr now included the whole of the modern 
Bohiikhand. 2 He had already hold the south of this district and north of Budaun. Ho 

now sent his officers to administer Rampur, Shahjahanpur, and Morada bad. 8 Supra 

p. 348. 4 Supra p. 108. 5 This detail is mentioned because the settlement report 

makes Bangarh and Ahhiohatra identical. But see Maulvi Muhammad Karim's memoir of 
Budauni Mr. White way's essay, and the map of the Budaun district given above j see also 
p. 107. 


u 
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If Safdar Jang had hoped to obtain Katohrfor himself, he was disappointed. 

His release and Badr-uMsldm and Farid-ud-din, son of Ali’s old patron, 
restoration, i749. Azmat-ullah, were appointed ■ governors. The Rohillas 
were expelled from the Turai, while a proclamation forbade further Afghan 
immigration into Rohilkhand. Pathdns were by tko same edict warned not to 
approach Dohli, whither Ali Mhuammad wa9 conveyed as a state prisoner. 
But only half a year later some five or six thousand 1 Path ins, headed by 
Rahmat Khdn, appeared suddenly before the royal palace at Dehli and 
demanded his release. The capital was then, as they had taken oaro to 
‘discover, somewhat bare of troops; and the emperor yielded to their 
clamour. Keeping two of Ali’s sons as hostages at Dehli, he dismissed 
Ali himself to the governorship of Sirhind. But the invasion of Ahmad Klidn 
Abdali, in 1748, proved as profitable to Ali xMnhammad as had been that of 
Nadir Shah. Ahmad seems to have entertained friendly feelings towards Ali, 
and had sent his son3, the hostages, to safety in Kandahar, the home of their adop- 
tive grandfather. Ali at once therefore took the opportunity which tho 
embarassraents of the imperial power afforded and marched into Rohilkhand. 2 
His old followers flocked to his standard, rejoicing that their chief should 
* enjoy his own again.” His sway was easily restored ; and when in tho same 
year (1748) Ahmad Shah succeeded to tho empire, Ali seized the opportunity 
of getting his possessions confirmed to him. His old enemy Safdar Jang was 
candidate for tho office of prime minister ; aud Ali joined heartily in that 
noble’s cause, sending Rahmat Khan with 1,000 horse to support him at 
Dehli. Safdar obtaiued tho desired post ; and in return procured for Ali an 
imperial grant conferring on him almost the whole of Rohilkhand. Having 
thus obtained the most complete authority, Ali devoted all his efforts towards 
rendering that authority permanent. He removed all the old officials and 
landholders, supplanting them by creatures of his own. The forest country at 
the foot of the hills was a den of robbers, and he spent considerable trouble in 
destroying their fastnesses. 

But a hard life, and perhaps an hereditary disease, had left him small 

Deathbed arrange- *' ime ma t urc his arrangements. A cancer in the back, and 
menu of Ali a general disintegration of the system, warned him that 
his end was approaching. His two oldest sons, Faiz-ull&h 
and Abdullah, were still captives in Afghdnistan ; and his four younger sons were 
aB yet too young to take part in the administration. Summoning, therefore, 

’ Hamilton says 4,00(1; Mnstajeb Khin, 7,000. 1 Hamilton. The Gulittan-j-Pahmat 

goes so for as to assert that he was sent hack to Katehr by the emperor, who feared he might 
jimi the Abdsll. ^ The Atxlili, it adds, had offered him the office of prime minister at Dehli. 
au entered Rohilkhand through the Bijuor district. ? Supra p. 348, 
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tahsfldfir wore in groat danger, the Joint-Magistrate sont for tho loading Mu- 
hammadans of the city, who had that very mottling professed their loyalty. 
They at his request consented to take over charge of tho treasure, rendering 
account thereof hereafter. But they had no sooner touched tho heavy bags 
than greed got the better of their honesty. They began carrying the treasure to 
their houses ; but the crowd were unwilling to be thus disappointed, and a freo 
fight ensued. Blood was spilt, and the noise of general uproar and desultory 
firing reached Mr. Carmichael. The Police Inspector now counselled a retreat. 
There was indeed no time to be lost, and Mr. Carmichael started with a few 
faithful followers for Naim Tal. Overtaking his family, and making a detour 
to avoid Athariya, which was already in insurrection, lie reached Hald- 
w&ni noxt day. The district was now completely cleared of its British 
officers . 1 

Tlioso who wished to succeed to the vacant government of tho country 

Establishment of had of course no time to loso. Hero, as in other districts, 
a native Government. ^ho m il£tary chiefs showed no desire to embarass themselves 
with civil rule. Their want of ambition in this respect, so contrary to Euro- 
pean experience, is one of tho most striking features in the history of the groat 
rebellion. Thoro were two candidates for the viceroyalty of llohilkliand, both 
civilians, and both Rohilla Pathans. Mubarak Shah was a man of good family 
and vigorous character. But historical tradition cast all its weight on tho sido 
of his loss energetic senior, Khan Bahadur, the grandson of Hafiz Rahmat . 2 
Directly the firing was heard in cantonments, both pretenders started for tho 
chief police-station with imposing trains of followers. Thoy met on tho road ; 
and aglanceat his rival’s party, swollen by the Sayyids of Naumalila 8 and all tho 
Muslims of the old city, convinced Mubarak that ho must yield. Ho consontod 
outwardly to become a supporter of Khan Bahadur. An impromptu throne 
was erected in front of the Kotwali. Inceuso was burnt and the green stan- 
dard unfurled. And there, on the spot which was to witness his brief triumph 
and liitf felon’s death, Khan Bahadur w t as proclaimed tho emperors viceroy in 
liohilkhand. 

Kh&n Bahadur’s first acts were to remove the traces of British rule by 
burning public records and completing the massacres already begun. A procla- 
mation was issued directing the despatch of all Europeans, and forbidding 
their shelter under pain of death. Amongst the first to suffer under this order 
were the shopkeeper Mr. Aspinall and liis family, whose murderer was, by an 

1 Carmichael's Mutiny Narrative for Pilibhlt. 2 He was a pensioned Subordinate Judge 

( Sadr Amm ). a The Naumahla quarter was raised after the rebellion, and part of its 

sito enclosed in the grounds of the College, now High School. 
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rious thief wore amputated, notwithstanding the sorvices he had rendered in 
the slaughter of British officers. 

A primo minister had been already found in the person of Soba Rdm 
A ministry ap- KAyatli, formerly an official of the British Commissariat, 
pointed. Other officers too had been appointed, and a committee or 

ministry was now formed to superintend thoir labours. It included three kins- 
men of Kh&n BaMdur, an influential resident of the Old City, a judge ( hdzi ) 
and a landholder, all Muslims ; and two Hindus, a landholder and a doctor of 
laws (pandit). The first question considered by this ministry was that of tho 
finances. Tho soldiery, who in tho absence of n British Government had un- 
questionably the best right to them, had decamped with all tho available funds. 
To squeeze the peasantry was considered useless, and tho only resource left 
was to squeeze the citizens. With this view a question was propounded to 
tho Hindu doctor and two extra-ministerial Muhammadan lawyers — “ If a 
Baja or Naw&b is in want of money for public purposes, how much of 
his subjects’ moveable property may ho take?” The answer was, (< a tithe.” 
To assess this titho a committee of at first entirely Hindu constitution 
was appointed. The result was an assessment of Bs. 1,07,000, payable 
in four instalments. Tho first instalment, Its. 82,000, was easily collected 
by seating recusants on heated plates of iron, or pi acing cow’s bones before 
such as were Hindus. But a bribe to the prime minister remitted the remain- 
ing portions. 

The hands of the Government were on the 21st Juno strengthened by a 

Khan Bahadur is charter purporting to corno from tho emperor at Delhi, and 
confirmed as viceroy confirming Khan Bahadur in the viceroyalty of Boliilkhand, 
Many, however, doubted its authenticity. Tho viceroy aired 
his new-born authority by again extorting money from tho banker Baijn&th, 
and by tho seizuro of Rs. 8,000, lodged with another Hindu by an English 
gentleman named Borkeley. But, oven aided by theso windfalls, the lately 
collected tax was found insufficient to pay for tho elaborate establishments, 
including a gun-foundry, which Khan Bahadur had thought fit to institute. It 
was resolved, therefore, to make some effort towards collecting tho revenue of 
Attitude of tho those Rajput strongholds where the Muslim power was as 
Rajputs. yet scarce iy recognizod. Tho relations of the R&jputs to 

Government had from tho first been on a far more friendly footing than in 
Budaun; and it was hoped that a little diplomacy alone would bo needed to 
entice tho land-tax from Bisalpur, Faridpur, and Naw&bganj. The R&jputs 
were profusely belauded at every levee (darbdr). Tho Hindu landholder of Kh&n 
Bahadur’s council, Jaimal Singh, received permission to raise a regiment amongst 
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his clan of Jangh&ra Rajputs. 1 The same privilege was accorded to’ Raghu- 
natb Singh of Badauli in Fardipur, and to another Rajput named Sarn&m 
Singh, who seems, however, to have lacked landed influence. Many other 
Rdjputs now came in to present their offerings and tender their allegiance. On 
Jaimal was bestowed the honorary title of collector, while Raghunsith was mado 
a R&ja and empowered actually to collect the revenues of Faridpur. Towards 
the end of June the latter was despatched to Aonla to eject Hakim Saddat Ali, 
who had come thither from tho loyal state of Rampur to adjust somo dispute 
between Hindus and Muslims. Saadat had, however, left Aonla before tho new 
regiment arrived. 


The raising 

Tho army cla- 
mours for pay, and 
Raghunath’s regi- 
ment mutinies at 
Faridpur. 


of these now regiments merely increased the difficulty of 
managing what was already an almost unmanageable rabble. 
Khan Bahadur’s army seems now to have included 4,618 
cavalry, 24,330 infantry, and 40 guns. It was inevitable 
that this force should before long give some trouble. Grumb- 


lings aroso for pay unpaid ; and when the revenue of Bisalpur at length arri- 
ved, it was stopped by two regiments of horse, who helped themselves to 
Rs. 5,000. To provido pay for his infantry Raghunath was given an order on 
the Kayath tahsildar, who for somo reason unknown had been appointed to 
supersede him in Faridpur. When the order was presented, ho was haughtily 


told that ho must wait until tho instalments for tho spring harvest were collect- 
ed. From the man whom ho regarded as an intrudor this provocation was 
more than Raghunath could bear. Assembling several thousands of his clan, ho 
slew tho tahsildar and the tahsildar’s supporters. A regiment of cavalry, which 
hastened to avenge this contempt of established authority, was defeated with 
the loss of its Path&n commander and 50 men. These frays excited great anger 
at Bareilly. Both the viceroy and his prime minister resented the slaughter of 
their tribal brothers, and the latter caused two Rajputs to be blown away from 
guns. But calm reflection soon showed tho impolicy of 
venge estranges the breaking with so powerful a body as the Rdjputs. A kinsman 

It &j puts. 0 f j a j ma i Singh was released from tho unjust confinement 

to which vengeance had consigned him, and Jaimal Singh was himself persuaded 
to return to court. But, though outwardly conciliated, tho Rdjputs had been 
irrevocably estranged. 

Tho next jealousy which occasioned disturbance was that of tho Naumahla 
Quarrel with the Sayyids, who disliked tho presence of so large a Hindu ole- 
prime minister. ment in council. They reported that an English gentleman 

was concealed in Soba Ram’s house, and that house was accordingly attacked 
i This regiment docs not appear in Kh&n Bahadur's army list, and was probably never raised. 
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and plundered. The insulted minister now refused to attend council ; but as 
a body, supposed to be that of Mr. Wyatt, was shortly afterwards found in a 
well, many were convinced of the justice of the accusation against him. Soba 
R&m’s appointment was however far too good to be deserted, and after some 
show of reluctance he was urgod into resuming its duties. 

Having thus created an apparent harmony amongst his divided followers, 
Expeditions against XC. hciii Bahadur resumed the task of strengthening his rule. 
Naim Tal. That ru j 0 ^ j 10 f 0 j^ ne yer be firmly established until 

the English were ejected from the mountain stronghold which commanded his 
plains. In July, therefore, he despatched a force under his grandson to attack 
Naim Tal. But Bani Mir never marched further than Bahori. Afraid to face 
the English, he reassured himself of his valour by plundering the defenceless 
country around. In October two officors wore sent, with a regiment of foot and 
some cavalry, to supersede him if he declined to advance. He elected to re- 
turn to Bareilly, while the troops advanced under Ali Khan Mewati. After 
burning Haldw^ni and Kot-godown at the foqt of the hills, they were attacked 
and signally defeated by a British force from Naim Tal. It was suspected 
that information of the rebel movements had reached Naini Tal from some 
person at Bareilly. All natives who cuuld read or write English were impri- 
soned for two days, while all Bengalis were banished from the city. 

This was not the only disappointment which about the same time startled 

the rebel Government. In August, Kh&n Bahadur had 
* Kh£n Bahadur pro- ° 7 

tends to receive a despatched costly presents, under a strong escort, to 

khilat from Dehli. flj 0 em p eror at Dehli. But the emperor was engaged 
in a struggle which allowed him little leisure for courtly trifling. Weeks passed, 
but the robe of honour which was expected in return never came. What did 
arrive was the disturbing rumour of British victories. To revive the drooping 
spirits of his followers Khan Bahadur resolved to invest himself with a spurious 
robe of honour. He caused it to be noised abroad that the imperial gift was on 
its way to Bareilly, and had reached Aonla. Some horsemen were sent to meet 
it, and bring it with suitable state to a garden 1 outside the city. On the 2nd 
October, then, Khan Bah&dur proceeded to this garden with as much of glitter- 
ing pomp as he could muster. His elephants and his followers were arrayed 
in their best. And as the viceroy was invested with the robe, a royal salute and 
the shouts of the surrounding crowd proclaimed his doubtful triumph. It is 
said that at this moment the officer who had conveyed his present to Dehli 
suddertly stepped forward and whispered to ICh&n Bahadur that the emperor 
was a prisoner in the hands of the English. The vicoroy’s countenance fell. 

I Then known as DSpchand’s, 
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Ho went straight to his palace, and afterwards took but little part in the govern- 
ment of the country. '*■ 

And now the rats began to desert the sinking ship. The farm of tho 
revenues in Bisalpur and Badauli had as a conciliatory 

Defections* 

measure been granted to Raghunath and other R&jputs. 
They had sworn on Ganges water mixed with salt to remain faithful to the rebel 
Government. But Itaghunath and his kinsman Kailas felt that after the routs 
at Faridpur they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by fidelity. They 
hastened furtively to Naini Tal, and afterwards rendered good service in the 
British cause. 

To crown his many worries, the viceroy was again beset with financial 
Further exactions difficulties. He had managed by plunder and confis- 
from the wealthy. cation to amass a large quantity of silver ornaments. 
These were now melted and coined into rupeos at a mint established in an 
unjustly confiscated house . 1 But tho ornaments produced far less cash than 
had been hoped, and it was again thought necessary to imprison the unfortunate 
banker Baijnath. On this occasion Baijnath obtained his release by simply brib- 
ing his jailor. Nothing could have been simpler than to kill him and confiscate 
his property, but the murder* of a Brahman would have groatly incensed the 
Hindus. In the same month of October, popular feeling was dangerously 
stirred by the death of another holy man who had perished on account of his 
wealth. Spies said that one hundred thousand rupees wore concealed in the houso 
of Baldeo Gir, an influential Gos&in of pargana Dunka; and two Path£n officers 
rode from Bareilly one night to plunder it. Reaching the Gosdin’s home at day- 
break, they found he had prepared to receive them by barring his doors. They 
at length obtained entrance through a backyard, and seizing his mistress by 
the hair, threatened her with farther ill-treatment unless she showed where the 
treasure was concealed. Seated on the housetop, the Gosain witnessed their 
ungallant behaviour. He fired at them a musket loaded with small copper 
coins, killing both at one discharge. For this act the tahslidar of Shdhi arrested 
Baldeo, sending him and several of his kinsmen into Bareilly for trial. Tho 
Muslim Judge before whom the case was tried justly released them, on the 
ground that they had been unjustly attacked. The reward of this righteous 
decision was his dismissal ; while the kinsmen of the slaughtered Path&ns seized 
Baldeo and cut him to pieces with their swords. A month or two later. Baijn&th 
was again confined and his house searched, on the ground that some Europeans 
were concealed therein. None being found, Baijn&th was brought before Kh$p 

Bahadur and asked for money. On refusal he and his sons were accused of 
\That ol on# Rftmprash&d, who had refused to take office as treasurer. 
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correpondence with tho English at Naim Ttil,and loaded with irons. They wore 
at length released, as before, by payment of Rs. 2,800*to tho superintendent of 
the jail. 

After the fall of Dehli (September 19) the district was invaded by a 

Arrival of rebel swarm of rebel refugees. Chief amongst these was 
fugitives from other . . _ __ _ . _ . , . 

districts, W alidad Khan of Malegarh, to whom Khan Bahadur 

granted an allowance of Rs. 15 daily. The presence of such fugitives was 

awkward, as they werea standing contradiction of the false news which the viceroy 

from time to time circulated. Troopers were secretly sent out from Bareilly, to 

return publicly with tidings of victories gaiiied over tho English at Lucknow, 

Dehli, and Farukhabad. To rouse tho enthusiasm which these distrusted 

announcements had failed to excite, tho aid of religion was enlisted. The 

green standard of Muhammad was raised in the Husaini garden, and all 

true bolievers were invited to rally beneath it for war against the infidels. 

So long as food was given to the volunteers, about 200 men of low degree 

remained around the flag ; when tho dolo was discontinued, they deserted. 

Tho same policy was repeated some months later, when the Muslim flag 

was supplemented by a holy Hindu standard ( pataka ) unfurled on the 

banks of the Rtimganga. But tho result was oven more disappointing than 

before. 


Meanwhile another expedition had been made against Naini Tal. 

T . ho expeditions Ghulam Haidar Kk&n, with a largo force of all arms 
against Naini Tal are / 

renewed. * from Bareilly, was joined at Baheri by Fazl Hakk 

with the troops from Pilibhit. Advancing to tho foot of the hills, they 
commenced their ascent at night, under the guidance of a man who said that 
he had just escaped from an English prison, and would show them an un- 
defended path. But they had not climbed far before they were fired on by a 
picket, and thinking they had been led into an ambush they at once 
turned and fled ; most continued their flight to Bareilly, but a detachment 
under an officer named Habib-ullfih remained at Baheri. This detachment 
afterwards surprised the police station at Kaladungi, where the Mor&dabadand 
Naini Tal road ascends the hills. Killing the polio© officer in charge, they des- 
patched his head to Bareilly. Annoyed at the scanty reward which attended 
this exploit, Habib-ullfih shortly afterwards quitted Bareilly for Lucknow, 
But before he left, in Jauuary, another distinguished refugee had arrived. 
Only two days after the false announcement of rebel victories at Farukhabad, 
the rebel Naw£b of that place made his ill-timed appearance. An exactly 
similar exposure took place towards tho close of the same month. A trooper 
brought news of the complete defeat, at Lucknow, of the British army ; and a 
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few days later letters arrived announcing that the rebel Nana Sahib was flying 
towards Bareilly. 1 

Feeling that disasters were thickening east, west, and south, IChfin 
BaMdur made one last desperate effort for success on the north. The opening 
of February saw the wholo of liis available forces massed at Baheri, under 
Muhammad Ali, for an attack upon Naini Tal. The army had advanced north- 
wards as far as Charpura, when it was met by an English force and utterly 
routed, with tho loss of General and Lieutenant-General (February 3). A few 
rebels halted at Bahori, under Mahmud Khan. The rest fled to Bareilly, where 
the viceroy received them with indignant reproaches. “ Worthless cowards,” he 
explained, “you take ten days to march from Bareilly to Charpura, but only 
one to return after seeing the English.” Fearing that the Englishmight follow 
up their victory by an advance on Bareilly, he sent guns and men to join 
Mahmud Khan in entrenchments at Baheri. At the same time a forco of all 
arms ui^ler Fazl Hakk was marched through Pilibhit to Barmdeo, to resist a 
rumoured British advance from Almora. 


Tho rebel chief felt indeed that the day of aggression was past, and that 
. for the future ho must ^ifino his efforts to resistance, 

is^ discarded V f or °one Yet as a forlorn hope he despatched an envoy with gifts to 
of defence. the Maharajas of Patiala and Kashmir, urging them, for tho 

sake of their Sikh religion, to help him against tho infidels (6th February). 
Wbat became of the envoy will never,- perhaps, bo known. But his despatch 
clearly shows that Khdn Bahadur despaired of converting into valour the 
religious zeal of his own Hindus and Muslims. 

On the 25th of tho following month Nana SMiib arrived. But the rebellion 
in Bareilly had from tho first assumed a Muhammadan character, and ho found 
himself in a false position. Disgusted at the failure of his attempts to suppress 
cow-butchery in the city, and frightened at the rapid approach on all sides of 
the British forces, he resolved to desert at the earliest opportunity. When the 
English Commander-in-Chief arrived at Jalalabad, 3 tho Ndaa obtained leave to 
march the forces out to oppose him at Farl lpur. But once arrived at Faridpur, 
the cowardly Hindu fled, by way of Bisalpur, into Oudh. The next refugees 
were Muslims from tho east and west. After the fall of Lucknow (March 15) 
Prince Firoz Shah, who had passed through Bareilly on his way to that city, 
returned with about a thousand followers. Ho lingered but a few days in 
Bareilly, passing on into the Morddabad district. In tho middle of April the 
rebel Nawfib of Najibabad reached Bareilly on his flight from Bijnor. 

^h© Nfina had auitted Cawnpore on tho lTfch July, 1857. Since then, apparently, he had 
been wandering in Oudh. ?In Shabjahanpur. Commander-iu-Chief was Sir Colin Camp- 


been wandering in Oudh. 
bell, afterwards Lord Clyde. 
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With the close of that month it was clear that no hope was left. British 

Defeat of the rebels forces wore advancing through the adjoining districts of 

at the Nakstift bridge, Sbahjahdnpur, Moradabad, and Budaun. The rebel admin- 
May 5tb. 1858* * . 

istration was at its wit’s end. It was at first determined 
to throw entrenchments across tho roads converging from those districts ou 
Bareilly.*" Forces were sent out and a few defensive works raised. But tho 
idea was soon abandoned ; and while no measures were taken to strengthen 
that city, it was rosolved to make the final stand at Bareilly. On the 30th 
April tho British columns of Moradabad and Budaun gained decisive victories 
at Bisauli and Kakrdla respectively. The lattor force afterwards joined the 
column of the Commander-in-Cliiof, and with it entered this district from 
Sh&hjahanpur. Sir Colin Campbell reached the banks of the Nakatia near 
Bareilly on the 5th of May, and easily routed the rabble that Khdn Bahadur 
had sent to defend tho bridge. That same evening the lato viceroy fled the city 
which for nearly a year ho had misruled. Accompanied by the Njjibabad 
Naw&b, ho reached Pilibhit, and thence made good his escape into Oudh. On 
the restoration of British order in that provinc e, he fled to Nepal ; but, being 
surrendered by the Nopdlese in^$60, was hanged in front of the Kotwali at 
Bareilly before an immense crowd of scowling Muslims. 

A few of his followers remained at Bareilly, to be defeated on the 6th 

rSdabid 1 c° 0 1 U°m n " May tlia Moradabad column. On tho 7th, British 
May 6th. ’ authority was restored in tho city, and thence made itself 

felt throughout the district. Resistance was at an end. Following the exam- 
ple of rebels less bold than himself, Mdhmud Khdn quitted his post at Baheri 
and fled into Oudh. Thus ended in Bareilly the rebellion of 1857-5 8. To the 
historical observer the most curious symptom of its feverish course was the 
absence of administrative talent and organising power. Revolutions, elsewhere 
so fertile in the obtrusion of able men, here served merely to emphasize secta- 


rian prejudices and local jealousies. 

Daring the twenty years succeeding tho. great rebellion the history of 
Biots of 1871 Bareilly has been richer than that of most neighbouring dis- 
tricts. The scarcity or famine of 1860-61 was succeeded in 


1869 by a similar calamity ; l and the peace of the two principal towns was in 1871 
At Bareilly. disturbed by riots exactly similar in their origin to thatof 1837. 

A cycle of 34 years had again brought round the coincidence 

of Ramnauami and Muharram. The former fell on the 30th March, 1871, or the 
8th of the Muhammadan month named after the latter. At Bareilly the JUuo- 
nauami is observed by conveying an idol of Rdma to a grove on the outskirts of thg 

l Supra pp. 663*64. *' 
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city, where the image is washed, adorned with flowers, and, after ceremonial per- 
fromances, carried back to its temple. For the progress of this idol the Magis- 
trate 1 had laid down a route which should avoid both the crowded thoroughfares 
and the course of the Muslim processionists. 3 The triumph was accompanied by 
about 400 police and several of the district officers. But the event showed 
that man y of the Muslims had resolved at all costs to interrupt the Hindu 
festival and to plunder the Hindu citizens. On his way homo from the 
saored grovo, about sunset, the prior (mahant) who had conducted the ceremonies 
was beset and murdered by mombors of the rival faith. Another Hindu lost his 
life when the procession, on its return journey, repulsed an attack of Muham- 
madans. Foiled in their attempt to disturb the Hindu observances, the 
Muslims broko up into parties and fell back on the city, intent on rapine and 
blodfisbod. Plundering began at once in many of the different quarters. 
The Magistrate sent parties of police to patrol all places from which disturb- 
ances were reported. He also called out the military ; but by midnight, when 
these arrived at the principal police-station, all was quiet. In the morning a few 
of the ill-disposed attempted to make head again, but were at once dispersed. 
It was not till the day advanced that the extent of the disturbances become fully 
known. Seven persons were reported killed and 158 wouuded. Among the 
former was an ascetic who had conducted the ceremonies at another Hindu 
festival, and was now brutally murdered in his own garden-house. 

At Pilibhft the relative position of the Hindu temple and tho principal 
and Pilibhft thoroughfare 3 forbade precautionary arrangements such as those 
enforced at Bareilly. The resident Joint-Magistrate 4 simply ordered that 
the Hindu procession should start at 2 f.m., before whioh the Musalmans 
must complete their usual parade. 5 The day in fact was to be halved between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, the latter taking the earlier and larger share. t 
The Muhammadans, liowevor, delayed their precession until too late, arid 
it was altogether forbidden. They then liogerod about the principal thorough- 
fare, hoping to attack the Hindu procession as it came from the temple. In 
this they were not disappointed. Despite their police escort, the Hindtis were 
driven back on that tomple. A scene of great confusion followed. Both the 
Magistrate and police officer were struck, while several Hindu shops were 
plundered and burnt. After sereral vain attempts to disperse the mob, the 
Magistrate ordered a file of four policemen to fire. Six rioters were wounded, 

1 Mr. Elliot Colvin. * A Government order passed in January of the preceding year 

had forbidden religions processions through the main street of Bareilly, and direoted that 
such processions should be confined to tho nearest road, right or lelt, outside the town. 
- s Drnmmondganj. 4 Mr. E. White. 8 Tho local custom is to parade a Mu- 

hammadan flag for nine out of the ten days of the Muharram ; and on the tenth to carry out 
and buy tflfcnadels of Hasan’s * nd Husain’s tombs. 
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and tlio mob melted away without awaiting a second volley. A certain amount 
of disturbance continued until afternoon next day, when the arrival of some 
cavalry from Bareilly completely quieted the town. In the course of the riot 
one person had been killed and 26 persons wounded. 

Special inquiries were at once ordered by Government, with the result 

^ of showing that these outbreaks wero clearly premeditated. 1 

Emcul c in the jail. . J ' 1 

A Judge of the High Court held an extraordinary original 

criminal sessions at Bareilly, sentencing 5 rioters to death and 8 to transporta- 
tion for life. Some of those sentenced to transportation were afterwards the 
ringleaders in a serious emeute within the jail. The Superintendent had 
issued a most injudicious order, directing that the sacred thread should bo 
removed from such Hindu prisoners as wore it. 2 Tin’s induced the Hindus to 
make common cause with the Muslims ; and together they succeeded in 
breaking out of the barracks. But before they could scale or otherwise pass 
the main wall they were overtaken by watchmen and armed police. A conflict 
ensued, the prisoners defending themselves with staves torn from the looms. 
After three volleys from the police the outbreak was quelled. Tlio casualties 
amongst the prisoners were 7 killed and 81 wounded. 

Tho memorable facts of the past few years have been the completion of 
the current land assessment, 1872 ; the opening of the Oudli and liobilkhand 
Railway, 1873; the Prince of Wales’ visit, 1876; and the famine of 1877-78. 
Better communications may perhaps lend to avert a recurrence of such calami- 
ties as that last named, ancl it is hoped that the next ovent of note may be the 
opening of a light railway to Pilibhit. 

1 These inquiries were conducted by the late Mr. F. O. Mayne, C.B., Commissioner of Allah- 
abad, and Mr. C. P. Carmichael, then Inspector-General of Police, 2 The sacred 

thread or zonarium is a sash of thin strings knotted together and worn, like the sash of a 
commissioned officer, from the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 
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J The following list contains all tahsils, parganas, tahail or pargana capitals, munteipalllKl^ 
house-tax, towns, villages with over 3,OJO inhabitants, sites of police-stations or 
and places of historical or antiquarian interest. It therefore adds or omits many villagfclp 
mentioned in the now somewhat obsolete Gazetteer of Thornton. Most of Thornton's. vlR^ 
leges, Indeed, possessed no other claim to notice except that they stood beside roads, and 
could supply the weary occupant of the old staging-carriage with coarse food or water? 
To remember the existence of such places as Khalilpur (Kullelpur), Labera (Labeira), Mahop, 
V * pr Meori irtfuld now-a-days tax the memory of even the district officer* 
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Ahichhatra— S ee Ramnagar. 

Amaria, a Tillage in the Jahanabad parganah of tho Pilibhft talisil, lies 
near the left bank of the Apsara ri’vor, 36 miles from Bareilly. It has a 3rd 
class police-station and district post-office, but contained in 1872 only 1,542 
Inhabitants. ’ 


Aonla, 1 the capital of the parganah and tahsil so called, stands on the 
metalled Budaun road, about two miles south of the railway-station which bears 
its name. Its distance from Bareilly is 17 miles. Tho population in 1872 
numbered 11,153 souls, distributed at the rate of about, 87 to tho acre. 

The town stands on a well- wooded site, raised in places above the 

level of the surrounding country. Around it are orchards 
Site and appearance. . 

and sandy lanes hedged with tall grass ; and near 

it, on tho east, flows the artificial Nawab’s river. It is divided into four dis- 
jointed portions, called respectively Kila, or the fort ; Paka Katra, or the 
brick -built market ; Kacha Katra, or the one of mud ; and sar&i, or the 
hostelry. These arc in fact separate villages, the intervals between them 
being filled with shady graveyards or the precincts of decaying mosques. 
Aonla is indeed a city of tombs, relics of the time when it was tho capital of 
Rohilkliand and the court of a powerful ruler. Its inhabitants boast it to possess 
1,700 mosques and 17,000 w r clls. The latter number must always havo been a 
vast exaggeration ; but to judge from existiug remains tho former may have 
been basod on fact. The first objects that attract the attention on quitting the 
railway-station are the mouldcringtomb and ruined palace of one Sayyid Ahmad_ 
a cavalier of fortuuo under Hafiz Rahinat. 2 Tho next are tho numerous 
shrines of the town itself, as they rise above the trees in the distance. 

In Kila, Ganj, or Aonla Khas are centred most of the principal buildings, 

- , . . t , It derives its name from the small castle, still standing, in 

Kila or Aonla khas. . . #1 _ . > __ . 

^ 'which tho Kohilia chieftains held their court. Tins con- 


sists of two yards, entered from the street by a plain and unimposing 

.gateway. Along the inner walls of the yards aro ranged various brick 

buildings whose dilapidation is more conspicuous than their size. In the 

outer court, against tho wall which divides it from the inner, stands the 

diwdn-khdna , or hall of audience — an open pillared structure which may once 

have had some claim to beauty. In tho inner are some buildings used until 

a fe^v years back for the accommodation of tahsili and police-station. Almost 

#|*ppsite the gateway of tho castle stands the mosque of the paymaster 

>. 1 From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Aonal. 2 This Sayyid 

* Ahmad was a man of sanctity as well as valour. The Gulist&n-i-Rahmat informs that he was 
called 44 shahji MivAn,” and employed by liahmat in the negotiations preceding the battte 
oi Daunri, Supra p. 108. T 
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Sarddr Kh&ii, wWdicd in 1772* But the most conspicuous sepulchre in this 
part of the town is a lofty three-domed mosque, which, as presetting the 
remains of some chieftain’s wife, is known as the Begam’s. Tho graceful propor- 
tions of another tomb in this quarter, the Baraburji, or twelve-domed. mosquo 
of tho steward Fateh Khan, arc insufficient to atono for its shabbiness and i 
want of size* The two principal streets contain some respectable buildings, and 
show in their now masonry structures signs of returning prosperity. Tho 
largest house, or rather collection of houses, is the palace of Hakim Saadat Alu 
After filling a subordinate position under the Magistrate-Collector of Budaun, 
this gentleman attained high office under the Nawab of Rampur; and his* 
success in routing the rebels at Islamnagar has been mentioned above. 1 Since 
his death his family has rapidly decayed. 

Paka Katra is a densely crowded village surrounded bv a grand old brick; 

wall, which almost entitles it to be called a fort. From the 

Kdlrn 

wall, which is now somewhat ruinous, tho placo probably 
derives its epithet of paka. It lias a good many small houses of both baked 
and unbaked brick, but mud is as usual the prevailing material. Over those 
small houses in tho midst of' the Katra towers tho lofty residence of one 
Ajudliya Prashad Brahman. 


Just south of Paka Katra, in a high-walled enclosure of many adres, lies* 
the tomb of tho chief who wrested Rohilkhand from the 

Tomb of Ali Mu- dominion of the Dohli emperors. The mausoleum of Ali 
miQiwau. 

Muhammad is raised on a high plinth, ascended by a flig'hfc 
of about a dozen steps. A hugo tamarind throw’s its arm across the stair, as if- 
to forbid approach. The tomb itself is a largo square building surmounted ini 
tho centre by a dome and at the corners by octagonal cupolas. On each wall, 
between the cupolas, rise two square-shafted minarets. The interior consists 
of the square dark chamber beneath tho dome and its surrounding cloister. Oi*| 
the walls of the former, which contains the grave of the chief, are inscribed 
several hardly appropriate texts from the Kanin. Oil those of the latter may - 
be observed the charcoaled signatures of several British and native travellers. ' 
The name of Smith has been justly distinguished in many fields ; but that is ru*V 


reason why it should obtrude itself on the walls which shelter tho departed 
great of other families. The tomb offers no exception, as regards material, tc$ 
the general rule in this part of the country. It is of brick plastered with 
nam. Interest in an ancestral monument will probably prevent thb NaijrfjiM 
of Itfimpur from allowing the building to fall below its present fair stafet ® 


rqpair. 


l X\ 131 . 



Other tombs. 


On the same plinth as, and on either side of, the greater mausoleum aiW 
placed two other tombs. Over one of these is built a neat little 
mosque; the other, that of Ali Muhammad’s son Sidulldh , 1 
is enclosed only by a light masonry screen with domed alcoves at the corners. 
Tho surrounding enclosure, which is cultivated, contains many other tombs. But 
the richost collection of such monuments is grouped around a magnificent stair- 
sided tank which faces tho southern gate. Here, amid the tall grass beneath the 
trees, Rohilla chivalry must have been buried by the squadron. * 

Kacha Katra and Sarai are largo villages of the ordinary agricultural type, 
Kftcha, Katra their inhabitants living, like swallows, in mud-built sheds, 
and Sarai. The modern public buildings of Aonla are the polioe- 

station (1st class), the tahsili, the tahsili school, the dispensary endowed by 
Hakim Saadat Ali, and the imperial post-office. A telegraph-office is attached 
to the railway-station. 

The Chaukidiri Act (XX of 1856) is in force and in 1877-78 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, added to a balance (Rs. 33) from the preceding year, gave a 
total income of 11s. 2,195. Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,686. The number of houses was in the same 
year reckoned at Rs. 2,097, and of these 981 were assessed with the tax, whose 
incidence was Rs. 2-2-4 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-3-0 per head of popula- 
tion. The local trade is slight, but has increased since the railway made Aonla 
the nearest station to Bndaun. A metalled road now connects the former with 
the lattor, and through the latter with other large cities across the Ganges. 

Tho name of Aonla is in all probability derived from tho half-sacred tree 
so called (Emblica nugrobalans, Phyllanihus emblica). That 
History. name is first mentioned about 1380 A. D., 2 when the 

surrounding country became a royal forest. The forest is again referred to 
in 1418, when the Katehriyas, who then occupied (lie town and neighbourhood, 
were forced to seek its refuge. In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) Aonla was 
considered of sufficient importance to be created capital of the parganah 
which still bears its name. It continued to bo held by Katehriyas until 
about 1730, when the assassination of its chief, Duja Singh, was procured 
by Ali Muhammad. Ali shortly afterwards made the town his residence ; and 
its most prosperous ora perhaps began with his return from exile in 1748. For 
pi ore than a quarter of a century Aonla remained the site of the Rohilla court; 
and here, as already shown, are buried most of tho great Rohilla chiefs. Some 
^ surprise must uudoubtedly be felt that the relics of this peried are not more 
magnificent.' Aonla would have been afar finer city if for every half, dozen 
’ 1 He died in 1 70 r Supra p. 97. 
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mosques of brick one of stone had been built. But stone was expensive, and 
the Robilla commonwealth was too poor to afford it. 

After Ali Muhammad’s death Aonla fell to the portion of his sons' AbdullAh 
and Murtaza. They however fought in the streets, and the city was plundered. 
An arrangement was at once (1751) made which transferred its possession to the 
paymaster Sardar Khan. Tho death of Sardar in 1772 was the signal for 
another disturbance. But tho elder of his sons, Ahmad, at length succeeded in 
defeating the younger and retaining possession of tho town. Tho short cam- 
paign of 1774 greatly enlivened Aonla. It was occupied first hy the advancing 
Rohilla army, next by defeated Rohilla fugitives, and lastly by the victorious 
English and Oudh forces. Under the rule ofOudh (1 771-1801) Aonla sank” 
into insignificance. But in 1813, after tho introduction of British rule, wo find 
it the head-quarters of a talisil, and this position it has ever since retained. 

Aonla, a tabsil of the Bareilly district, with headquarters at tho town 
just described, is bounded on tho north-east by tho Karov and Mirganj talisils ; 
on the north-west by ltampur state ; on tho south-west and south by the 
Budaun district; and on the cast by tho Fandpur talisil. It occupies, in fact, 
the south-western corner of tho district, and has, according to tho latest official 
statement, 1 a total area of 308 square miles and 155 acres. Its total population 
by tho census of 1872 was 19(>,23i> souls ; and its total land-revenue is 
Us. 2,43,53(5. A detailed account of tho talisil will he found in the articles on 
its four parganahs, Aonla, Balia, Saneiia, and Sauauli (South). 

The system of irrigation from its principal river is, however, a subject 
Irrigation from the common to tho whole talisil. And tho following remarks on 
AriI * the water-supply of tho Aril, in parganahs Aonla, Sancha, 

and Sarauli, will find appropriate quotation here: — 

14 In tho Bareilly district,” writes Mr. E Stack, "its course lies entirely in tho Aonla tahfcfl. 
The first dam on the river is in the Budaun village of Masihnngar. Some three miles further 
down there is another dam, in the Bareilly villuge of Dalippur, or lalAnnagar Dalippur, a vil- 
lage of pargana Sarauli. Both these dams are small earthen structures, costing some Us. 40 
each. They arc usually not made till January, and they furnish water for the early rice. So 
far the Aril flows in a deep valley, ami its bed is narrow and tortuous, while the rapid slope 
upwards on either side prevents extensive irrigation. Some live miles below Dalippur is th# 
first large darn, that of Kampura-Dcokola. In these five miles the Aril valley gradually 
widens, and the river bed takes wider sweeps and gains greatly in volume of water ; so that 
by the time Rrirapura-Deokola is reached, there is considerable rcopc for irrigation canals. 
Five miles below ttampura-Deokola is the large dam of Atarchcndi. By this time the AriA 
has grown to a large deep river, flowing through a level country, and connected with all 
estensive system of channels and tributaries, partly natural, partly artificial. Five miles bb- " 
low Atarchendi is the small dam of Kudha. In this interval tho Aril almost loses its charac** 

' ill of a river and becomes an ordinary n>tln, dry in the hot season and containing but fittltf 
^orth-Western Provinces Government Circular No. 70A., dated 4th July, 1878. £ 
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water in the winter. The bed is narftjw an! yery tortuous, but less marked by ravines tbirti' 
in the upper course of the river from the Budaun frontier to Rampura-Deokola, while the* 
Burrounding country is level and the river valley imperfectly defined. A couple of miles he- 
low Kudha the river passes luto Budaun agiin. Thus it will be seen that the Aril is dammed 
in four places in this district, viz. t (I) Dalippur, (2) IUmpura-Deokola, (3) Alarchendi, and 
(4) Kudha. The first and fourth of these, u e. t the highest dam and the lowest, where the 
river enters and where it leaves the district, may bo left out of consideration for the present* 
The other two dams must be treated together as belonging to one system of irrigation. 

"At Deokola the Aril receives an affluent, the Pairiya. This river rises in the north-western 
corner oi the Aonla tahsil. It has a course of about twelve miles. At Blffmlaur, some four 
miles above Deokola, it is dammed, and affords water to two or three villages. The combined 
stream of the Pairiya and the Aril flows about half a mile before it is stopped by the R&mpura- 
Deokola dam. This dam holds up a very largo area of water, filling the Khangawau jhil % as well 
as the lowland* on either side of the river. The fall on the other side of the dam iB very great. 
As one approaches the dam from the lower course of the river, the water has all the appear- 
ance of a great lake raised above the level of the surrounding country. The dam lies east and 
west, Mmpura being at the eastern, and Deokola at the western extremity. The escape chan- 
nel which gives water to the river below used to be at the Deokola end, but is now at the* 
ltfimpura end. It has a rapid fall, and cannot continue to bo used for many years longer. 

4t Between Rampura-Deokola and Atarchcndi the Aril receives an affluent called the 
Katra, near the village of M6npur. This river, or rather drainage channel, has its beginning 
a few miles further north. Its own volume of water is inconsiderable. At Girandnagar 
(called Mazra on the Rurvey map), two miles above M unpur, the Katra is dammed, but not so as 
to raise the water to the level of the fields. Half a mile below Manpur the Aril is crossed by 
the bridge on the Bareilly and Aonla road. From this point to the Atarchcndi dam the river 
is a very fine stream, broad and deep, with beautifully clear water. This year (1878-79) its 
depth at the bridge was 13 feet, and it deepens ail the way to the dam. 

•* Under the village of Darwtipur, three-quarters of a mile above Atarchendi, a stream 
called the Pairiya, but which has no connection with the Pairiya mentioned above, and which 
is in fact a largo drainage channel parallel to and west of the Aril, approaches so close to the 
Aril that it has been used for many years past as an outlet for the flood water of the Atar- 
chendi dam in the rains. To prevent a similar escape of water in the winter aod hot season, 
a dam is thrown across the mouth of the discharge channel, which by constant use has become 
almost as broad as the Aril itself. This Pairiya runs westward about half a mile, when it turn* 
south, and is dammed at Sendlia, about five miles south-west of Atarchendi. As for the 
Aril itself, the Atarclicudi dam stops all the. water, and the river below is perfectly dry. If 
there ip water to spare, a little is let out and finds its way to Kudha. There is a small dam at 
Kirpia, not quite half way. 

11 The distribution of water from the Aril is managed as follows. By the Rfimpura- 
Deokol a dam enough water is held up to admit of irrigation by basket-lifts as far up the? 
river as Mau, where the Aril is crossed by the old Naw&bi bridge, on the road from Aonla t& 
R&ranagar, and no doubt also for somo distance above this. About a mile below M au a deep* 
wa la runs back from the river to the south, which is filled with water as far as thd village 
Ajndiil<», and serves as an irrigation reservoir. The first free irrigation channel (withpul^ 
basket-lift) is in Deokola, above the dam. Between R&mpura and Khangaw&rr there fc 
another, which joins the Kuli nala. This n ala also gets filled from the backwater held tiff 
-by the Atarchcnai dam. It is a drainage channel running north and south, between thqL* 
Aril andthtr Katra, and, though for the most part lost indhdk juugal, helps to watef 4t iSaSnbefr * 
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villages in this intermediate region. Another A&la runs southwards from Deokola, 
Above the dam, towards Turkunia, Thus the villages watered wholly o? in part from the 


Rftmpura-Deokola dam and the channels connected with ifr may he enumerated as below 


J . lUmpura. 

5. Deokola. 

3. Khangawan Shy am. 

4. Kadauna. 

6. Ajudhin. 

6. Champatpur. 

7. Mau. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Barakhera. 

Puranpur. 

Armndpur. 

R&mnagar. 

Bajhern. 

Bahgawtio. 

Girandnngar. 


11 The irrigation system of the Atarchendi dam is much nioro extensive. It boglns with 
the Katra, which is really in the lower part of its course a backwater of the Aril, Tlla villages* 
along the Katra and the Aril get their water direct from both rivers. Proceeding down the 


Aril after its junction with the Katra, the first large irrigation channel is that which runs 
from the Lohari bridge along the north-western border of the Aoula road, and subsequently 
crosses under the road and continues its south-westerly course till it joins a channel leading to. 
Bilauri, through several other villages. About three-quarters of a milo below the Lohari bridge 
a wido and deep nalaruns back from the Aril eastwards, and subsequently breaks into three 
channels — one running south-east towards Nisoi, another eastwards towards Ismailpur, and the 
third and largest turning northwards and crossing under the Aonla road three-quarters of a 
mile north-east of the Lohari bridge. This nala, whore it leaves the Aril, is called the Manau- 


na Khaz&na. About a mile further down the Aril is crossed by the railway bridge. Along the 
southern side of the railway is a water-course made to protect the embankment. It is the 


common ‘ chaugnza* of the country. This water-course carries water eastwards as far aa a 


drainage chnuncl called the Khalusi uadi, which should give water to Gudauli and the adjacent 
villages. Finally, there is a channel on the left bank of the river near the dam, and two on the 


right bank. These give water to Atarchendi and Sudullahgauj. The villages watered wholly 


or in pare arc as follows ; — 

1. Khajur Dandi 

2. Ghunsl 

3. R&hgawan 

4. Sb&din&gar 
6. Minpur 

6. Lohari 

7. Darwapur 

8. Dhakaura 

9. Atarchendi 

10. Phulasi 

11. Paiga 
142. Bliimpur 

13. Bahjuia 

14. Chakarpur 

Iff. Bihta Chauhan 

1 6. Karaaria i)6ndi 

17. Bilauri 

18. Manama 

19. Ism&flpur 
29. Amruuli, 

22. Nohora Hasanpur 
99. Nurpur Buzurg 

88. Jalalganj 
98* Rawinagar 
97. Bihta Buzurg 
■>m. SadulUhganj 
Jtylypwj 


y Along the banks of the Katra or the Aril. 


• J 

i 

. ! By the channel which sets off at the Lohari 
• bridi?e. 



-1 
... . 


... .By theManauna Khuzauaand the railway w*ter- 
... \ course. 





30. Uudaull 

31. Muhamumdganj 

32. Rutin 

3 % Husalnpur 

34, Ciiingr 

35. Bhindaura 
35, Kirpia 

37. M alga wan 
35. Jagmanpur 





« 

} By the Khalasi nadi and its connected channels. 
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^=#LNat all these villages were watered this year. The last year when the system was 
in good working order was 1283 fasli (1875-76A.D ) In that year the lands of 32 villages were 


Waterefycomprlsing a total area of Government highas 8,909. 

“Such being the nature and extent of the Aril irrigation system, the objections to its 
present state fall under two main heads, viz. t (i) the uncertainty of the waler-supply, and (2) 
the wastefulness of distribution. 

^(1) The Kampura-Deokola dam has been regularly made year by year. But the 
Atarchendi dam has not been made properly since 1283 fasli ; and even in that year the supply 
of water was not at all equal to what it should be. As explained above, there are two dams 
in Atarchendi— one to hold the Aril up, and one to prevent the Aril from backing down into 
the Pairiya. These dams are made by the zamindurs of Atarchendi, a community of Th&kurs 
who have multiplied on what was once a fine estate until they have for the greater part sunk 
into indigents. According to the wdjibutarz, it is their business to build the two dams, 
and they are allowed to recover water-rates at two per cent, on the revenue of 44 villages 
watered. This provision has, however, for many years remained practically a dead letter. 
The cost of the two dams is about Rs. 350. They are both built of earth with straw mixed to 
hold it. 


“The dam on the Aril proper is supposed to last for a term of years ; while that across the 
nnuth of the Pairiya should be broken every rainy season, so as to afford relief to the flood 
water, and renewed immediately after the end of the rains, so a9 to catch a good supply for the 
winter and hot seasons. The Thakurs, however, have neither the means nor the public spirit to 
perform this duty efficiently. Babu Girdhari Lai, of Bilauri, has recently obtained by purchase 
the rights of some of these men in the dams, but without co-operation from the Atarchendi 
zamindars there is no certainty that he will be able to carry the work through year after year. 

In 1284 and 1285 fasli there was no dam at all, and great suffering and loss to the cultivators 
was the result. In 1286 fasli the dams were not built till November (1878), and the supply of 
water was insufficient. 

M My diaries for December and November contain mention of the expedients which had to 
be employed In order to get a supply of water. Briefly, I had to go several times to Rumpura* 
Deokola and cut the dam there at its eastern end. At last by January the Atarchendi dam 
was tolerably full, and a considerable area was under irrigation. But the water never reached 
the Khal&si nadi, and all the villages dependent on that nadi have been left dry; and similarly 
with the group of villages dependent on the channel from the Lohari bridge. The rains of tiut'/ 
piesentyear (1879) will undoubtedly sweep away the dam on the Aril proper, as well as that on 
the mouth of the Pairiya, and the whole business will be to do again next year, with probably 
the saipe amount of trouble in cutting the R£mpura-Deokola dam, and the same danger of u 
collision between the Thakurs of Ratnpura and those of Atarchendi. Besides, it is not certi^p 
that the R&mpura-Deokola dam will always have water enough to spare, Thia happened ty — 
be the case in tho present year, and the villages dependent on that dam were in no way gTer 
judieod. But in other circumstances it would obviously be unjust to insist upon thi 
without, water that the Atarchendi system might have it, 4 



Irrigation from the aril. 
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* Another and very important point is the increasing difficulty of making a good dam* 
This applies both to tho R&mpura-Deokola and to the two Atarchendi dams, but especially to 
the two latter. Where the dam breaks, the flood water scoop* a great hole in the bed, and next 
year’s dam has to be built cither higher or lower down the river. The Kampura-Dcokoki dam 
has been gradually moving higher up, while both the A tnrdhcndi dams have been moving 
lower down. These changes, besid cs throwing land out of cultivation, conduce to the 
insecurity of the dams, and discourage the zamindars from attempting to rebuild them if 
they are casually broken by late showers, as was the ease with tho Atarchendi dam of 1234 
fasli. 

“ Again, if the dam is a solid structure and lasts several years, there is a new difficulty 
in the shape of escape channels. The have always a tendency to become tho main stream 
in course of time. This has happened to one escape channel of tho llampura-Dcokola and to 
one of the Atarchendi dam, while a second escape channel of the latter has had to be stopped 
to prevent a similar result, and, as above noted, the present new escape of tho li&mpura-Doo* 
kola dam cannot far the same reason continue to be used many years. 

“(2) The wastefulness of distribution is very great. Below the Bsunpura-Deokola dam, 
half a mile of water is wasted in filling up the old escape channel above mentioned, which* 
is now a deep backwater, perfectly useless, irrigating nothing. Tho Kali midi is a similar back- 
water which serves only as a useless absorbent. The systems of the Lohfiri bridgo channel, 
the Manauna Khazana, and the Klmldsi uadi, are nil wasteful in the extreme. The water in 
supposed to find its way from one ns la to another through ft succession of shallow basins 
(dalri) ; and unless the river ia fnirly flooding its banks, these mil as and basins swallow up 
all the surplus before it reaches the group of villages it is meant for. Tt has already been 
noted that this was what happened this year as regards the Lohari and Khalasi branches. Tho 
new railway water course which has taken the place of one of the old drainage lines affords 
a strikiug contrast to this wasteful system. It has carried water this year much further than 
would ever have been the case ace >rding to the old plan. 1 One of the zamindttrs of Gtulauli 
wanted to make a new straight cut to his village this year, but was prevented by their 
opposition, and the consequence was that the village never got any water at all. In 
Atarchendi itself they like to see tho streets flooded byway of ensuring a good supply of 
water.’’ 

Aonla, a parganah of the tahsil just mentioned, is bounded on tho north 
by parganah and tahsil Mirgatij, tho frontier sometimes coinciding with the 
variable course of the Ramgnnga river ; on tho west by parganah Sarauli and 
tho Budaun district, being in places divided from tho former by the Aril and 
Pairiya rivers ; on the south, again by Budaun, from which it is severed for 
a short distance by the Nawab nadi ; and on the cast by parganah Saneha, 
tho Aril again supplying, with its affluent tho Katra, an occasional boundary. 
Its total area, according to the official statement last quoted, was 127 square 
miles and 618 acres, a measurement which is a few acres larger than that of 
the scientific revenue survey. Details of its population and revenue will be 
hereafter given. The parganah contains 268 mahuls or estates, distributed 
amongst 225 villages or mauzas . 

1 The Atarchendi zamindars absolutely object to any interference with these old drainage 
linen* 

90 
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feABEILLY. 


Like all other parganaks of the same tahsil^ Aonla may be roughly 

, divided into two portions — the kh&dir or Rfunganga flats in 
Physical features, J ° . 

tee north, and the hangar or Uplands in the south and 

centre. The basin of the sluggish Aril, which crosses its area from north-west 

to south-east, is too small to be treated as distinct from tho rest of the uplands. 

The Aril is joined by the Pairiya near the western, and quitted by the Naw&b 

nadi near tho eastern boundary. It receives also on its northern bauk the Kuli 

and the Katra, two intermittent tributaries rising, when they rise at all, within 

the parganah itself. Tho name of Pairiya is applied not only to the stream 

properly so called, but to au old water-bearing bed of the Aril which quits the 

latter just north of the castled Atarcliendi, to join at last the Naw&b nadi. 

The Nawab nadi was originally a canal dug by the Naw6b Ali Muhammad 

Kh&n (17 30-49). It flows south and west, to rejoin tho Aril on the south-eastern 

border. 

The Ramganga khfidir of Aonla oocupies in fertility a place midway 
between that of the western Sarauli ami eastern Saneha. Tho difference 
in elevation between it and hangar tracts is generally small ; indeed, the 
latter can show hollows lower than any in the Ramganga basin. Tho 
lowest recorded points are 528 feet above tho sea at Mahtia D&ndi and 
the deserted site of Danpur; the highest is 779 feet at Mutlakpur or 
Gularguon. The flatness of the upland landscape is relieved solely by 
low sandhills, or by tho shallow ravines which fringe tho banks of streams. 
The lowlands by the Ramganga are of course an unadulterated plain, chased 
only by beds which the fickle river has deserted, to revisit in times of 
flood. But the scenery is not without its beauties. Sombre groves and 
green guava-orchards supply a verdure even when tho crops have been out 
and summer has parched the land. There are sandy lanes hedged with tall 
pampas-grass, and in fclio south-eastern portion of the uplands wide patches 
of what was once an unbroken dhdk forest. But the bright scarlet flowers 
of this tree are becoming yearly a rarer sight ; and the demands of tho 
fuel-eating railway may before long have deprived tho blue-bull of his last 
remaining cover. The last leopard was shot here in 1871. Bare or uncul- 
iivated patches are scarce. But it is said that on the great dsar plain, south of 
lsl&mabad and Sendha in the same tract, not a blade of grass will grow. On 
other waste plots marketable grasses are luxuriant enough, selling at good 
prices to tho lumberers of Aonla. Amongst such growths is the fragrant 
g&ndur ( Andropogon muricatum ), whoso root supplies tho khaskhas used in 
making door-screens ( tatli ). 



AONLA parganah. 


The soils of this fertile parganah are as usual divided into loamy (dumal) } 
clayey (mattiydr), and sandy (Uiur) moulds* occupying res- 
Ir ugation. pcetively 54*0, 21*1, and 24 9 per cent, of tho cultivated 

area. Their productiveness is increased by a fair allowance of irrigation* chiefly 
from rivers and wells. In the year of measurements for the current settlement 
it was ascertained that 26'8 per cent of tho total area was actually watered. 
Or, deducting from the total area the hhddir , which requires irrigation only 
in exceptional years, we find that of the reminder 31*7 per cent, is watered, 
and 47*5 irrigable from existing sources. In the Rim gap ga basin water is 
found within 8 or 9 feet from the surface, and in the upland within from 16 to 
26 feet. The system of irrigation from the Aril was described in the last 
article. The wells of the uplands are worked with bullocks and leathern 
buckets. 

The products of the parganah arc as usual almost entirely agricultural, 
Products, markets, nmi and important manufactures there are none. Tho 

communications. principal staples are, for the autumn harvest, bajra 

millet and rice, with a little cotton and indigo ; for tho spring harvest, wheat, 
barley, and chick-pea or gram . Indigo cultivation is extending, and several 
small factories have been started by natives since the rebellion of 1857. The 
rices grown are coarse in variety and inferior in outturn ; but about a quarter 
of the total area is dosdhi , a term which here means land sown with spring 
crops after bearing rice in autumn. The average outturn of wheat per acre 
(1,0791bs.J is much greater than that of Franco or Prussia, and slightly 
greater than that of Ireland in 1780. In one village (KatsAri), indeed, 
tho outturn was found to exceed tho general average of England (1,6801b.). 
A sale for the looal produce is found at the chief towns or villages, Aonla, 
Gurgdon, Sliiupuri, 1 and Manauna. At the two former weekly markets 
are held. But the communications of the parganah are not such as to 
foster trade. The Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station at Aonla, 
passes through its centre ; and a metalled road connects tho station with 
Budaun* But tho uumetalled line from Bareilly which joins this road is the 
only remaining highway. West of the Naw&b nadi are tho usual village tracks. 
But between that river and the Saueha border lies a most difficult country, 
imperfectly reclaimed from its primitive jungle, and intersected by a 
network of water-courses which during the rains renders traffic almost 
impossible. TheRamganga provides during the same season a temporary trade 
route. 

1 Shiupuri lien on the frontier of Sarauli, and in the tabic of distances at page 532 wag by 
an oversight entered us part of that parganah. 
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In comparing the condition of the parganah at the openings of the past 
+ Settlements of land *nd present revenue settlements, the report on the latter 
revenue, classifies the area as follows : — 


Area. 



IX.. 1833, 
settlement* 

Present 

measurements. 

Increase, 
per cent. 

Decrease, 
per cent. 

Total 



Acres. 

79.174 

Acres. 

8*2,107 

37 

• a» 

Barren ••• 

its 

• a. 

5,091 

9,767 

91*8 

... 

Revenue-free ... 


... 

6.7SO 

762 

... 

88*7 

# Old waste 

« * * 

... 

34,29g 

15,560 

... 

54*6 

J New fallow 
Total ... < Cultivated 

• t • 

... 

768 

461 

... 

40*0 


... 

32,289 

55,657 

720 

... 

v Assessable 

**» 


67,253 

71,578 

62 

... 


The increase in “ barren ” area is due merely to a difference in the system 
of classification. Wo learn from Mr. (Jonolly’s report, that at last settlement 
u the surveyor’s account of land capable of cultivation included groves, roads, 
and all land which ho could not affirm to be absolutely incapable of tillage. 
In this way muoh was included which was not properly culturable.” The 
increase in cultivation is real and encouraging. But as the railway now drains 
the parganah, a still larger advance under this head must be expected. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
TUe current set- method of assessment has been described above, 1 and wo 
tlement. need i iero men ti 0 n only the special details which affected 

this parganah. He divided it for purposes of assessment into four circles — (1) 
the kh&lir, (2) the 2nd class hangar, (3) the j&ngal, and (4) the 1st class bdngar* 
The first speaks for itself ; the Pairiya, the Aril, and the nawab Nadi formed 
a continuous river boundary between the second and the fourth; and the third 
included 22 villages in the wooded south-eastern portion of the uplands. The 
fourth circle was by far the largest and highest. The relative fertility of these 
divisions may be seen from the rent-rates which Mr. Moens assumed for the 
various soils of each, thus - 


Soil 


Kent-ratw 

PKJl AOftK Ilf 

01 ft c us. 



I,—Khddir . 

IL—Bdngari 

class. 

2 nd 

///.- 

Jdngah 

IV.—Bdngar , Uf 
class . 


Its. a. p. 

Us. a. 

P« 

Its. 

a. p. 

Its. 

a. p. 

Vdmat 

5 4 0 

3 10 

0 

2 

10 0 

a 

10 0 

Do. irrigated 

... 

4 8 

0 

3 

10 0 

4 

13 0 

Mattiydr 

4 0 0 

2 10 

0 

2 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

Do. irrigated 

m 

3 6 

0 

8 

3 0 

4 

0 0 

j&Mr* 

8 0 0 

2 6 

0 

l 

9 6 

2 

8 0 

Do. irrigated 


3 4 

0 

2 

6 0 

8 

8 0 

Do. 2nd class* 

•M 

HI 




1 

12 0 

Do. 2nd class, irri- 

... 

• ft* 



... 

3 

0 0 

gated. 









1 Supra p. 612. * The first ctass bbdr was level, growing a spring crop one year 

and an autumn crop the next. The second class bhur was hummocky and irregular, growing 
usually a coarse autumn crop alone.. 
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Notwithstanding that prices had since 1838 risen about 44 per cent, all 
round, thei® had been little increase in the rental rates actually paid. 1 
Applied to the taxable area, Mr. Moens’ assumed rates gave the parganah a 
total rental of Rs. 1,92,368 ; 2 and deduced from this sum at 50 per cent.., the 
demand would have reached Rs. 96,184. The figure actually proposed was 
Rs. 93,530, or including the 10 per cent, ccss, Rs. 1,02,883. The rosults and 
incidence of the new assessment may bo thus compared with those of the old. 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre on 

Total dkmard, 

EXCLUDING CESSES. 

9 

Cultivated area , 

Assessable area, j 

Total ate a. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 




Rs. a. ]> 

Rs. a. p 

Its. a p 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Its. a. p 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former 

l 14 8 

1 2 1) 

0 14 6* 

0 14 6) 

0 12 V 

0 12 6} 

60,554 

63,908 

Present 

... 

1 14 3J 

... 

1 7 6 

... 

1 4 O 

... 

93,530 

Increase 


O 14 4} 

Ml 

0 8 9J 

1 

l 

0 7 fit 

■ 

20,623 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, the new demand is provision- 
ally in force. A slight alteration has in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 92,769. 
Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue, Rajputs are more than 


Landholders and three times as numerous as any other caste. Amongst 
tenantry. their tenants Kisuns and brother-Rajputs predominate. 

The following table will, however, show how landlords and cultivators were at 
settlement found distributed between the various classes: — 


Landholders, 


R&jpnts M , 


MS 

827 

Shaikhs lf . 



246 

Kty aths Mi 


• •a 

233 

Brahmans 


• • • 

154 

Cowherds (Ahir) 



102 

Sayyids 



84 

Mahajant 



81 

PathSns 



50 

Other castes (less 

than 50 members 

each) ... 

... 

MS 

124 


Total 

Ml 

2,901 


* 


Kisfins 

Tenants. 


1,998 

Rijputs 


... 

1,730“ 

Murfios 

... ... 

... 

1,389 

Chamars 

••• ... 

... 

960 

Brahmans 


IM 

838 

Sweepers 

... ... 


426 

Shepherds 

M , 

... 

287 

Kahars 



234 

Cowherds 

... ... 

... 

2U 

Carpenters 


... 

200 

Other castes (less than 200 members 
each) ... ... ##i 

... 


Total ... 9,637 


1 This is as striking a proof as any of the fact that this part of India rents are regulated 
by custom rather than competition. * In 1872, the census reckoned the sum paid by 

tenants to landlords as rent and cess** at Rs. 1,59,615. This seems far too low. “Though 

numerically inferior to the Kisfcns, Rajput tenants hold most land. 
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Speaking of tho Rajputs, Ahirs, Kis&us, ClmmArs, and MurAos, Mr. Moens 
says: — u The two former are lazy and turbulent, tho three latter, as us uaf, 
thoroughly good cultivators. The Ahirs are here, as elsewhere in Bareilly, 
notorious as a caste for being facile princeps in lying, fraud, and ingratitude. 
There arc numerous proverbs on these points. They have all got a mental twist ; 
and I havo long given up all hope of getting tho whole truth out of an Alur, 
even when it is his interest to tell it.” 


Tho number of joint proprietors was on some estates very large, and in 
two cases exceeded 109. Of the total area 7,636 acres were returned as 
cultivated by the owners themselves, and 77,099 acres by tenants with rights of 
occupancy. The average holding, including all classes of cultivators, was 6*4 
acres. 


Alienations. 


During the term of the last settlement 28 percent, of the parganah per- 
manently changed hands. The details for transfers of all 
sorts are, by private sale, 14,566 acres, at Rs. 4-7-5 an acre-; 
by sale in execution of decree, 8,778 acres at Rs. 7-6-4 ; and by mortgage 7,440 
acres at Rs. 3-11-9. Mr. Moens attributes the lowness of the prices partly to 
the number and strength of the Rajput village communities. “No capitalist,” 
ho writes, “ would risk money in a share in a villago with the knowledge that he 
would havo half a dozen suits to fight through the civil courts to get even 
nominal possession of his purchase, and tho subsequent certainty of an annual 
suit for even the small share of profits assigned to him in the village papers. 
As an instance of these difficulties we may note that the well-known Hakim 
Saadat Ali Khfin, an unusually strong, wealthy, and intelligent landholder, 
bought numerous shares in this parganah y of which neither he nor his succes- 
sors were ever able to obtaiu possession/’ 

According to tho census of 1872 parganah Aonla contained 158 in- 
. habited villages, of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

J 65 botween 200 and 500 ; 26 between 500 and 1,000; 9 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Aonl&j 
with a population of 11,154. 

Tho total population in 1872 numbered 80,413 souls (37,522 females), 
giving 628 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
67,649 Hindus, of whom 31,414 were females, and 12,764 Musalmans, 
(6,108 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 4,215 Brahmans, of whom 1,973 were 
females ; 0,768 Rajputs, including 2,836 females ; and 2,598 Baniyas (1,253 
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Occupations. 


females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised. in u the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,068 souls (25,352 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are 
the Gaur (427), Ranaujiya, and Saras wat. The chief Rajput clans are the 
Cbauhdn (2,936), Gaur (284), Katehriya (2,545), Janghara, Gautam, Rathor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, Bargujar,' and Sakarwar. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl 
(338), Barasaini, Chausaini, Dasa, Purbiya, and Gurwala subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes aro the Koli (1,297), Gadariya (2,096), 
Kayath (1,495), Kahar (4,365), Dhobi (1,255), Cham dr ( 9,924), Barhai (1,329), 
Ahir (3,164), Nai or Hajjam (1,151), Bhangi or Khakrob (1,500), Ivisdn (11,695), 
and Kachhi (6,965). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand numbers are found in this parganah : — Mali, Lobar, Jat, Bliarbhunja, 
Dakaut, Gosain, Sondr, Toli, Kahvar, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Kumkar, Gujar, 
Bairdgi, Pusi, Kurmi, Bliat, Dhanuk, Khatik, Darzi, Ghosi, Rarnaij r a, Cliunn, 
and Alvar, The Mnsalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,103), Sayyids 
(456), Mughals (92), and Pathans (2,103) or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same consns. From these it appears that, of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 333 aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,666 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 834 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 15,901 in agricultural operations; 3,774 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,396 persons 
returned as labourers, and 239 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,597 as landhol- 
ders, 47,053 as cultivators, and 30,763 as engaged in occupations unconnect- 
ed with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,396 males as able to read and write out of a total male popula- 
tion numbering 42,891 souls. 

The general and fiscal histories of the parganah can be gathered from 
those of the district, already given. We hero deal only with 
the changes of Aonla, the administrative unit. In the Ain-i- 
Akbari (1596) it is entered as a mahdl of the Baddytjn government and 
Dehli province, with an area of about 71,688 acres and a rental of 
about 17,265 rupees. Under the succeeding government, that of the 
liohillas (1748-74), the parganah became the favourite domain of Ali 
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Muhammad, and its changes of ownership were identical with those of its 
capital. During the rule of Otidh (1774-1801) we hear nothing of Aonla, 
except some casual mention by the traveller Tennant of its desolate condition. 
On its cession to the Company (1801) the parganah was included in the Mor&d- 
abad district ; and at this time it was sometimes called Manauna, its collections 
being made at the suburb so named of its capital. In 1805-06 it was transferred 
from Moradabad to Bareilly, the district in which it has ever since remained. 
And after the last settlement of land-rovenuo 14 villages in the R&mganga 
basin, including Ajaon itself, wore added to this parganah from that of 
Ajaon. 

Atarctiendi, a village beside the Aril, on the western frontier of parganah 
Aonla, lies 10£ miles south-west of Bareilly, and had in 1872 a population of 
1,108 inhabitants. From tho latter detail it will be seen that the place has little 
present importance. Its historical associations are in fact its only claim to 
notice hero. Guarded on one side by the Aril, ancl on the others by the dhdk 
forest which stretched from that river to near Aonla, it was in tho fourteenth 
century chosen as the site of a Kateliriya stronghold. The spot onco occupied 
by tho old TMkurgarh or Rajput’s fort is still shown. The fort itself must 
have fallen to ruin beforo the time of the Rohillas, for SadulLih Khdn, the 
son of All Muhammad, founded hero a second castle. The remains of this 
brick-built fastness cover 13J acres, its foundations and tho towers on its 
river-face being still distinctly traceable. A further relic of Sadullah exists 
in the village of Sadullaliganj, on the opposite or Sanelia bank of tho river. 
The forest which once made Atarchendi defensible is fast disappearing, and 
even ceases to harbour game ; but a wild pig or two aro occasionally shot by 
the Katehriyas who still hold tho village. The name of Atarchendi may perhaps 
show that the Aril hero flows in an old bed of the Ramganga. It is said to 
be derived from Ataria , the remaining fragment of a village swept off by diluvion, 
and chendi , equalling clihora hud, left. Atarchendi possesses a large irrigation 
dam on the Aril, and a good camping grove beside that river. 

Baheri, a village of parganah Chaumabla, is the headquarters of the 
Baheri tahsil. It stands on tho metalled Naini Tal road, 31 miles north of 
Bareilly, and about one oast of the Kichaha. Between that river and the 
village intervenes the Baheri distributary of the Kichaha- Dhora canal, and 
about the same distance off on the opposite or eastern side flows the main line 
of the canal itself. • • 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,019 only. But Baheri hasatahsfli, 
a first-class police-station, a tahsili-school, an imperial post-office, a dispensary, 
a staging-bungalow, an inn for natives {sardi) 9 and a market on Sundays, 
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Tuesdays, and Thursdays. There is little trade, but a considerable through 
traffic. The village is mud built. Of its three wards, Bahori, Shaikhtipur, and 
♦Tunda, the last is, as its name shows, the headquarters of the BaujYiras. 

Baheui, a tahsfl of the Bareilly district, with court and treasury at the 
place just described, is bounded on the oast by tahsil and subdivision Pilibhifc ; 
on the north by the Tardi district ; on the west by the native state of Rumpur ; 
and on the south by tahsils Mirganj, lvaror, and Nawabgauj. It occupies, in 
fact, the noftli-wostern corner of the district; and has, according to the official 
statement of 1878, an area of 319 square miles and 373 acres. Its total popu- 
lation by the census of 1872 was * 197,393 souls; and its total land roveuue 
is in 1878-79 lis. 3,31,832. A detailed account; of this tahsil will bo found 
in the articles on fts four parganahs, Cuaumajila, Kabar, Richiia, and 
Sirs a wan. 


Balaikhera or Balaiya-Pasidpur— See Jatianabad. 

Balia, a village near the right bank of the Rainganga, is remark- 
able only as giving its name to the parganah' in which it lies. Its distance 
from Bareilly is 13 miles, and its population amounts by the census of 1872 to 
2,5 10 souls. It can boast only two or three brick-built houses, but has a 
market twice weekly and an* elementary school. 

Balia, the most eastern pargana of tho Aoula tahsil, is bounded on the 
cast by pargana and tahsil Paridpur, and on the nortli-oast by pargana 
and tahsil Karor, the boundary at times and places coinciding with the shifty 
course of the Rainganga river ; on tlio west by pargana Sancha of its own 
tahsil ; and on tho south by the Budaun district. Its total area according to* 
tho official statement of 1878 1 was 37 square miles and 306 acres ; and accord- 
ing to the earlier revenue survey 2 some 3 square miles less. Details of its 
area and revenue will be hereafter given. Tho pargana contains 81 mahils or 
estates, distributed amongst 50 villages or mauzas . 

The physical features of Balia neod not detain us long. The pargana. lies 
almost entirely in the flat alluvial plain of tho Rainganga ; 
Physical features. an( j ^ho on ]y upland or bdngar is a small patch in tho centro 

of the southern border. The height of this patch, as compared with that of tho 
lowlands, it is impossible to say. No elevations were taken thereon by the 
revenue survey ; but the highest and lowest observed points in tho pargana, 
569 and 523 feet respectively above tho sea, lie just outside its eastern border. 
The pargana is in fact as devoid of hills as it is of forests, lakes, and rivers. 
The R/unganga is without it rather than of it, and tho only natural reservoirs 

1 North-Western Provinces Government Circular No 9()A., dated 4th July in that year. 
*Not to be confounded with the unskilled settleraeat survey, whose areas will be hereafter 
given. 
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are pools in deserted beds of that river. A succession of such pools is furnished 
by the Andhariya or blind water-course, which in the rainSjibecomes a stream, 
flowing through the south-western corner of the pargana. But for purposes of 
irrigation rivers and lakes are hardly required. 

The khddir flats, ie ., the bulk of'the pargana, suffer rather from over-satu* 
ration than drought ; and when this is not the case, can be moistened from 
unbricked wells which tap water from 9 to 12 feet below the surface. On the 
edge of the Rtimganga itself, where inundation is dreaded or the Soil is poor, 
patches of tamarisk or tall grass may be sighted ; but as both are saleable, 
such land is not to bo considered utterly barren. The soils are throughout the 
pargana of the usual description, loamy (dtimat), clayey ( mattiy&r ), and sandy 
(bhtir). The first is returned as occupying 55*2, the second 22*6, and the third 
22*2 per cent, of the cultivated area. The hangar patch in the south has a 
surface of almost pure clay, which*, though productive, is difficult to work. 
Hence its villages are comparatively uninhabited. 

The pargana has no towns, and therefore no manufactures. Its only pro- 
ducts are agricultural. Bajra millet occupies about 3,600 
out of the 8,600 acres sown for the autumn, and wheat 
about 6,100 out of the 9,200 acres sown for the* spring harvest. The next 
plqpes are taken in autumn by rice and juAr millet, and in spring by chick-pea 
or gram. These products find a sale either in the local markots at Balia and 
other villages, or at Sadull&hganj, just over the border in Budaun. 1 The 
communications are, however, limited to one metalled highway, the Budaun 
and H&thras road. After crossing the R&mganga this enters the pargana at 
Sard&rnagar, and spans its north-western corner. As it narrows to a point 
the same corner is traversed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which, 
however, has no station in Balia. 

The following table shows the comparative areas of the pargana at the 
Settlements of land ^ me P a st and present settlements, as given in 

. the report on . the latter : — 


Economical features. 


revenue. 


Measurement. 

C Jnaasessable . 

Assessable. 

Total. 

Barren, reve- 
nue-free! Sec. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

Last settlement 
Current settlement, 

5,775 acres. 
3,522 „ 

3,432 acres. 
2,622 „ 

14,061 acres. 
1 7 ,9641 „ 

17,493 acres. 
30,583 „ 

33,368 acres. 
34,107 * 

Increase, or decrease, 

-2,258 

— 803 

+3,805 

+ 3,092 

+ 839 








1 Supra p. 138. 


















PAROANAH BALIA— LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


The incwjjse ip ; total area is explained by Alluvial gifts from the Bim<* 
ganga. The decrilse in revenue-free and culturable waste is almost sufficient 
to account for the increase of cultivation according to the later measurement. 
15'4 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. 

The current assessment was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
supervision of Mr* S. M. Moens. The general method of 
assessment, already described at page 612, it is useless to 
recapitulate, but special details affecting this pargana must be given.* Mr. 
Porter divided the pargana, according to its natural divisions already described,' 
into two circles of assessment, and for the various soils of each he assumed the 
following rental rates : — 


That now current. 


Circle. 

Dumat or loam. 

♦ 

MaUiydr or clay. 

BHr or sand. 


Per acre. 

Per acre. 

Per acre. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I '—Kkddir or R6tnganpa basin... 

4 8 0 

3 8 3 

3 4 0 

II.— Bdngar l 2ndclass,in southern 
centre of pargana. 

4 0 0 

2 14 0 

8 10 0 


The application of these rates to the ascertained areas gave the pargana 
a total rental of Rs. TO^O. 1 Deducted from this sum at 50 per cent., the ' 
demand would have reached Rs. 35,360. The figure actually proposed was 
Rs, 33, 680, # or including the 10 per cent, ccss, Rs. 37,048. The following 
table contrasts the results and incidence of the new demand with ihoso of the 
old 


Settlement. 

Incidence per aorb 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING CESSES. 

On assessable area. 

On cultivated area. 

On total area , j 

| Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 



Former 

Present ... 

Increase ... 

m 


Rs. a. p. 

1 9 11 

... 

Rs. a. p. 

I 5 8 
SOU 

Rs. a. p. 
0 15 9 

Bs. a, p. 

1 0 8 
18 8 

Bs. I 
33,889 

see 

¥■ 

94,401 

88,680 

... 

0 9 10 

• •• 

0 113 

••• • 

0 8 5 

m 

19,648 


An increase of 51*8 per cent, was undoubtedly large, but the demand of 

the former settlement was extraordinarily light. Though not yet formally 

*The 1878 census estimates the sum paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at 
Bs. 58,980. This figure is far below the mark. 
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Landlord and tenant. 


Rajputs ... 817 
K&yaths ... SOI 
Brahmans • M 147 
Baniyaa ... 10 

Qtlier castes (less 
than 10 members 
each) ... 29 

Total ... 1,2U4 


sanctioned by Government, Mr. Porter’s assessment is provisionally in force. 
A slight alteration lias reduced it in 1878-79 to Rs. 32,324, v 

Almost two-thirds of tlio landholders who pay this demand are, as will 
be seen from the marginal list, Rajputs. These belong 
chiefly to the Janghara, Pramar, Ratlior, and Chauh&n 
tribes. The traditions of the Pramars assert that Akbar 
(1556-1603) granted tlioir ancestor Mabipat a fief of seven 
villages in this pargana, then hold chiefly by Goblas, 
Katehriyas, and Jangharas. In one of these villages, 
then called Ivariaon, but now Sardarnngar, Mahipat built 
a castle. The castle was stormed in the time of his son 
Pratab Singh by the jealous clans just mentioned. Return- 
ing from Dehli when lie heard of the disaster, Pratab 
defeated the intruders, and drove them to the forests at the foot of the 
Himalayas. He then built a new castle at Badri, the next village to SardAr- 
nagar ; and until ousted by the Oudh Government his family retained their 
former possessions. Badri they still hold. A very large proportion of the 
cultivating class is supplied by tlio kinsmen of the Rajput, and Brahman pro- 
prietors. To each plough was an average of 2 cultivators and 7*5 acres cul- 
tivation. 

Of the whole pargana but 5,636 acres changed owners during the 
term of the last settlement. Of this jyoa 2,717 acres passed 
by private sale, at an average prico of Rs, 11-4-2 each; 
843 by mortgage at Rs. 10-2-0 each; 1,747 by sale in execution of civil 
decree at Rs. 8-15-2 ; and 329 by other orders of civil courts at Rs. 9-3-Q. 
That there should have been no sales for arrears is a strong proof of the light- 
ness of assessment. The estates sold by decrees of civil courts were chiefly 
those of Brahmans and Kayaths, whose litigious character and bad manage- 
ment are here notorious. Of the prices just quoted, those returned for private 
sales are likely to be least accurate. Such transfers were in most cases con- 
veyances from one member of a Rajput clan to another, the prices being mere- 
ly nominal. 

According to the census of 1872 pargana Balia contained 49 inhabit 
ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
19 between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000; 3 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; the total popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 23,950 souls (11,212 females), giving 647 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, thcro wore 21,620 Hindus, of' 
♦ whom 10,133 were females ; 2,329 Musalm&ns, whom 1,080 amongst were 
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females ; and one Christian- Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,832 Brahmans, of whom 871 were 
females; 1,539 R&jputs, including 655 females; and 968 Baniyas (474 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 17,281 souls (8,133 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this pargana are 
the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and S&raswat. The chief R&jpufc clans are the Chauh&n 
(460), Rdthor (203), Janghara, Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, Shiubansi, Bais, 
Pramar or Ponwdr, Tomar, and Raikwir, Tho Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l, 
Mahdr, and Chausaini sub-divisions. The most nuinorous amongst the other 
castes are the Kahar (2,645), Cluimar (2,511), Ahir (1,361), Kisan (2,130), 
and Kdchhi (2,703). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this pargana : — Koli, Mali, Loli&r, Gadariya, 
K^yath, Dhobi, Jdt, 13arhai, Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Klntkrob, 
Dakaut, Gosain, Sondr, Teli, Ivalwar, Nat, Patwa, Kumhar, Giijar, Bairdgi, 
Kurmi, Bhdt, Dlumuk, Khatik, Beld&r, Darzi, and Jogi. Tho Musalinjms are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,318), Sayyids (3), Mughals (4), and Pathdns 
(104), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of tho male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 57 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 520 in domestic service, as personal servants, wator- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 241 in commerce in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,047 in agricultural operations ; 1,098 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 622 persons returned as labourers, and 108' 
as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 830 as landholders, 4,683 as cultivators, and 
8,437 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 244 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 12,737 souls. 

Since its first appearance about the middle of the last century thfc terri- 
torial changes of pargana Balia have been few. In the 
time of Akbar it had been a part of Saneha ; but the Bohil? 
las (1748-74) attached it to what was left of Akbar’s parganali Bareli, thence- 
forward known as Karor. From Karor it was after the fourth British settlement 
of land-revenue (1814) transferred to Salunpur ; and when in 1824 the 
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remainder of Salfmpur was contributed towards the formation of the SahaBw&E 
(Budaun) district, Balia remained in Bareli as a distinct pargana of the Aonfat 

tahsil. Such it has ever since remained. After the last settlement 19 of its 

• 

villages were transferred to Saneha, while four -were anaoxed from Salimpur. 

Bamroli or Bamrauli, a large mud-built village of Bisalpur, stands at the 
end of a cross-country track which connects it with the capital of that pargana. 
Its distance south-east of Bisalpur is 11, and east-south-east of Bareilly, 36 
miles. The population by the census of 1872 is 3,139 souls. 

Bamroli holds market twice weekly and possesses an elementary Govern- 
ment school. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 185G) is in force here; and during 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a 
balance (Rs. 35) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 330. The ex- 
penditure, which consisted chiefly of police and conservancy charges, amounted 
to Rs. 294. In the same year the town contained 455 houses, of which 301 were 
assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-15-8 per house assessed and 
Ro. 0-%*6 per head of population. The chief commodity of the market is its 
sugar. V 

Baratjr, a considerable village of pargana Nawabganj, stands on the 
right bank of the east Bahgui river, 22 miles from Bareilly. Near it, on the 
west, flows the Churaili right distributary of the Bahgui irrigation canal. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,478, but the village contains few brick-built 
houses. It has a fourth-class police-station or outpost and an elementary school. 

Hero, also, the liouse-tax under Act XX. of 1856 is in force. It in 
1877-78 yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 28) from 
the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 5,386. Tho expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police and public works, amounted to Rs. 3D0. In tho same year 
•the village contained 301 houses, of which 243 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 1-7-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of po- 
pulation. 

Barbilly, or moro correctly Bareli, the capital of the district so named 
audof Rohilkhand, is situated in north latitude 28° 22' 9," and east longi- 
tude 79° 26' 38", 312 miles by rail from Allahabad. Its population was 
92,208 in 1847, 111,332 in 1853, and 105,649 in 1865. The census of 
1872 gives its site an area of 1280 acres, with an average of 80 persons to 
tho acre. There were in the same year 102,982 inha** 
m and population, 0 f w j lom 59^036 were Hindtis, 43,463 Musal- 

m&ns, and 483 members of tho Christian and other faiths. 1 Distributing 

1 From notes taken by the compiler on a personal visit to Bareilly ; and others by Messrs. 

Stack, C.S., F. L, Fetre, C.S., and Lakahminar&yan Kayath, Honorary Magistrate. 
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tlie population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 972 
landholders, 2,456 cultivators, and 99,554 persons pursuing occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The number of houses according to the same 
returns was 22,800, of which 6,800 were built ^ with skilled labour,” i,e., of 
masonry, and 15,900 of mud. Of the former dwellings 4,442, and of the 
latter 8,4 95, wero occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population, who 
numbered 37,020 persons over fifteen years of age, we find the following non- 
agricultural occupations pursued by more than fifty males : — servants, 13,978; 
labourers, 3,736; shopkeepers, 2,349 ; weavers, a class common in the old 
city, 1,306; shoemakers or sellers, 820; beggars, as numerous as elsewhere in 
a country where mendicity is unrestrained, 703 ; purohits or family priests, 
695; water-carriers, 626; tailors, 576; brick-layers 531; goldsmiths, 1 526; 
butchers, 487; potters, 482; pandits or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 
476; sweepers, 467; carpenters, 465; merchants, 450; washermen, 376; 
cloth-sellers, 367 ; blacksmiths, 360; grain-dealers, 359 ; wire- drawers, 343; 
confectioners, 336 ; persons of unspecified trade, including probably many 
bad characters, 308; cotto^lcaners, 270; grocers, 262 ; dyers, 250; grain- 
parchers, 249; flower- sellers, 238; fishmongers, 225 ; blanket-weavers, 220; 
oil-makers, 209; pedlars, 167; singers and musicians, 154; tobacco-sellers, 
131 ; greengrocers, 125 ; lac-workers and sellers, 108 ; money-changers, 107 ; 
sellers of pdn or betel-leaf, 103 ; milk and butter sellers, 102 ; cart-drivers, 
101 ; inn-keepers, 95; doctors, 88; schoolmasters, 67; cooks, 65; tinmen and 
tinkers, the same number; and money-lenders, CO. 

The city and station stand on a plateau slightly raised above the fertile 
Site and general basin of the It&mganga, which now flows some miles south- 
appearance. west of their site. On east and west respectively two streams, 

the Nakatia and Deoraniya, wander past towards that river. So well watered 
a spot is of course green and shady also. The station belongs to the verdant 
rather than the dusty order, and affords a grateful contrast to the visitor fresh 
from the parched sward and sandy breezes of Allahabad or Cawnpore. Its 
wealtji of vegetation gives it, despite its flatness, a picturesque and park-like 
appearance. Many of the roads are fringed with bambus and great trees, the 
resort of the redheaded parroquet. From its bambus, indeed, the town has 
derived the soubriquet (bins) by which it is distinguished from the Chieftains 
( rdi ) Bareli of Oudh. Devoid as it is of ancient buildings, Bareilly has several 
modern towers, which, rising above the foliage, indicate its position to the sur- 
rounding country. The town is approached on south-east and south by the* 

' * This should probably be " metallurgists .' 1 The term »undr or goldsmith is applied to work* 
ers in other precious metals besides gold. 
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fih^hjah^iapnr and Chandausi branches of thtf Oudh agd Rohilkhand Railway 
by the metalled roads from ShdhjahSnpur on the south-east, Pilibhft on the 
north-east, Naini Tdl on tho north, Mortidabad on the north-west, and Budaun 
en the south ; and by unmetalled roads from Blsalpur on the east and Aonbt 
on the west. 

Northernmost between the two streams just mentioned lies the native city, 
and southernmost the British cantonment. Between the two 
is sandwiched tho civil station. The centre of the city, and 
almost its entire breadth, are traversed by a long and well-kept street, skirted 
on sither side by a continuous line of neat and even handsome masonry shops. 
This, which may be called the High Street, is about a mile and a half in length; 
and in different parts of its fairly straight course from east to west goes by 
various names. Such names are often those of tho square or circular markets into 
which it at intervals widens out. Thus, starting from the junction of the Pili- 
bhit and SliShjahdnpur roads on the east, the street pierces and takes the name 
of tWo circuses called Golganj, two squares known as Shahdmatganj and Zulfi- 
k&rganj, and a third named the Kotwali Chauk., l ^pn quitting this last square, 
which lies somewhat west of its centre, the street is crossed from north to 
south by tho Naini T&l road. It thou passes through the Ch&ndni Chauk or 
Moonbeam square, 1 and enters its finest and most western stage, called after a 
fonner Magistrate 2 Inglisganj. Before reaching its end at the junction of the 
Aonla and Moradabad roads, it traverses two other squares, the Kila or Katra 
(fort or market) and the Kila-ka-b&zar. 

The buildings of this street are two-storied constructions of brick coated 
with white plaster. They are mostly low in height and uniform in character ; 
but in tho. squares their loftiness increases, and their plaster is sometimes 
worked into tracery of a not unpleasing effect. Beside or near the street are 
ranged the principal public buildings of the town. The Kacha sar&i or un- 
baked hostel, so called because partly built of unbaked brick, opens into it on 
the south between Zulfikarganj and Kotw&li chauk. The Paka sarai or 
baked hostel, again, opens into the south of the Chdndni chauk by a richly 
designed plastered gateway facing a similar structure on the opposite*side. 
Both these inns are largo walled quadrangles of the customary typd, with 
buildings grouped along the inside of the walls. Their interiors are fairly 
shaded with trees, under which may be seen the usual litter of carts, bullocks, 
fowls, ponies, and straw. The town has several other native hostels. Behind, 

1 The term chandni is applied to anything white or shining, and the Cb&ndni Chauk is 
' ky white plastered buildings. But it is probably named after the Cfa&ndni Chauk at 

Dehli or some other city possessing a street thus called. a Mr. John Inglis, C.S.I., who 

before his restirement in 1877 was officiating as Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Most, if not all, 
ot the streets under description were built during his magistracy. 
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i south of, the Kaoha sarAi stands the chief (sadr) dispensary of the district, 
an unambitious masonry structure Built on eschoatod land. The kotwAIi (chief 
police-station) and tahsili form respectively the northern and southern sides of 
the KotwAIi chauk. Both are large two-storied buildings with spacious court- 
yards and imposing frontarge, and both are monuments of Mr. Fleetwood Wil- 
liams 9 magistracy. Just south of the tahsili, in the corner between the Naini Tal 
and another road, rises a triangular edifice occupied by the municipal hall, Rohil- 
khand Literary Institute, and tahsili school. This is a not ungraceful, though per- 
haps somewhat pretentious, essay in a mixture of tho Gothic and Saracenic styles. 
It is faced by a garden. Also south of the tahsili, and boside the building just 
mentioned, stands an united church and school belonging to the American Metho- 
dist Mission. The church is a whitewashed novelty of slight architectural merit, 
but possesses a cfockless clock-tower which forms a conspicuous feature in a 
distant view of Bareilly. Before quitting tho neighbourhood of tho principal 
street we may note that the only mosque and temple worth mentioning adorn , 
respectively its south-western and north-eastern sides. Tho mosque known 
as Gudrb-ka-masjid has, besides domes, two towers plastered with serrated 
tracery ; and on the top of that nearest the road grows a pdkar ( Ficus cordifolia ) 
tree of considerable size. So large a tree cresting so largo a. tower is perhaps 
an unique sight ; and tho fact of a sacred Hindu troe being allowed to 
flourish on an unabandoned Muslim shrine is perhaps a little surprising. 1 Tho 
Hindu temple of Jwfila Frash£d is remarkable only for its brightly painted 
exterior and its great popularity during tho Janamaslitumi festival. South 
of the Kila-ka-bAzar is the similarly decorated dwelling of AltAf Ali Khfin 
Kambob, which contains some curious portraits of the Naw<b Vazirs, after* 
wards kings, of Oudh. A few paces west of the same market the' Mor Adabad 
road crosses the Deoraniya on a solid masonry bridge, built in 1842 by a land- 
holder named BahAdur Singh, and bearing his name. Both bridge and river, 
however, are more frequently called Kila, a title which recalls the old mud fort 
built near them by Governor Makrand RAi. Not the slightest vestige of this 
stronghold now exists, and its site has been occupied by other buildings, 
notably those of the Kila and Kila-ka-bAzAr markets. 2 The gateway con- 
necting the Paka SarAi with ChAndni Chauk has already been mentioned. It 
is faced by one of the same design leading into the SahukAra quarter, and 
another fine plastered gateway spans the road as it passes westward out of 
Katra square. 

1 For the history of this mosque see below, “ antiquities.” 9 The Imperial Gazetteer 

(1877) is mistaken in naming this fort amongst existing buildings. We know from Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer that it was already * crumbling to ruin” about 1820 ; and Mr. Inglis* improvements 
must have removed its last traces. 
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In describing the chief street of the city we have described also its prin- 
cipal buildings . The only structure which remains to be noticed is the new 
central jail, built west of the Naini Tal road, oil the northern outskirts of the 
town. In the same direction lie, surrounded by their gardens, several fine 
suburban residences. The chief is the Kashmiri kofchi built by Mr. Hawkins, 
a Judge of the provincial court and the host of Heber. 

A swarm of tributary alleys, some paved with brick and all more or less 
tortuous, open into the principal street. Amongst the narrow by-ways on the 
north may bo mentioned one lately converted out of a fetid water-course 
( Ganda ndla). Reform has not, however, extended to its name, and it is still 
known as tho Stinking J^itch. The larger roads of the city are of course 
metalled. The following list of the principal muhallas or quarters 1 * will supply 
also the names of many thoroughfares : — 



Name of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name. 

New city . 

1. Ohhipitola 

••• 

Cotton-printers’ quarter. 

>» 

2. Bazaria Motil&l 

.«« 

The little market founded by Motildl Ba- 
niya. 

»* 

3. Zakhira 


The treasury or store-house. 


4. Bdkarganj 

Ml 

13dkar's market; a village absorbed by the 

city. 

» 

5. Kan gbi tola 

<,.» 

Comb- makers’ quarter. 


6. Katehar 

ess 

Inhabited by Katehriya Rajputs. 

V 

7. Kila khas 

... 

The fort proper, ie. 9 the Bite of Governor 
Maknind Rai’s fort. 

>> 

8. Sahukara 

Ml 

Inhabited chiefly by money-lenders, who on 
the lucus a non principle are called sahdkdrs 
or upright dealers. # 

»j 

9. Chaddha nim s 

... 

Nim-tree knoll. 


10. £auw&tola 

•a* 

Crows’ quarter, so called because crows used 
to roost or build in a mm tree which stood 
here. 3 


11. Pul kdzi 

... 

Judge’s culvert, so called because it contains a 
small bridge, built near the house of tbe 
city kdzi. 

it 

12. Gadhaya or garhaiya 

... 

The pond. 4 * * * * 

it 

13. Kanaujiya muhalla 


The ward founded by a carpenter who was 
Kanaujiya by name or nationality. 

tt 

14. Chaudfcarl muhalla 

... 

Headman’s quarter. 

n 

16. Ganda ndla 

... 

Explained above. 

» 

16. Gulabnagar 

«*• 

The town of Rosewaters the mendicant, who 
dwelt here. 

» 

% 

17. Gadhi or garhi 

... 

The castle built by Rdo Pahdr Singh, prime 
minister to the Lord Protector ftahmat. 


1 The city contains altogether no less thAn 291 of such divisions. s It is characteristic 

of Forbes that while giving the quainter and less decent sense of this word, his dictionary 

omits to mention that it means a mound or knoll. 9 One of tbe most striking features 

of evening in an Indian city is the manner in which birds of the same feather flock outward 

to the same roost. All the parroquets of the neighbourhood screech past hurriedly in one 

direction, towards some suburban grove. 4 For some idea of the great wealth of Hindi 

words bearing this meaning see Elliot’s Gloesary . art. " Ahdri.” The word digi might be added 

to the list there given, 
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q/* quarter . 


Translation or derivation of that name • 

New city. 

18. 

Zakati mukalla 

... 

Alms-takers* quarter ; so called after £ pen- 
sioned Kdyath family who lived here under 
some Muslim Government. 


19. 

Mircklatola 

HI 

Pepper-sellers* quarter. 

Bdi’s well. 


20. 

Chah Bai 

IM 


21, 

Kucha Motl Singh 

».< 

The street of Moti Singh Daniya. 

» 

22 

Jas&uli 

HI 

A village absorbed by the city. 

»» 

23. 

Mulukpur 

) 

The towns of Muluk, Kunwar, and Bihdri f 

M 

24. 

25. 

Kunwarpar 

Biharipur 

i 

brothers of Governor Makrand Rai. 

ff 

26. 

Makrand pur 

... 

The town of Makrand himself. 

•» 

27. 

Bdmhanpuri 


Brahmans* town. 


28. 

Muhalla Khatriyau 

... 

Khatris* quarter. 

ft 

29. 

„ ICharawau 

• •• 

The quarter of Khare Sribastab Kayaths. 
Goldsmiths’ lane. 


30. 

Gali Zargaran 

••• 

19 

31. 

Khwaja Kutb 

... 

Called after a Khwdj'i or merchant prince 
named Kutb-ud-dm —that is, pole star of tho 
faith. 

)) 

32. 

Gali Mirdaka 

• M 

Surveyor’s lane, named after a wealthy land- 
survey >i named lldhi Bakbsk— that is Theo- 
dore. 

II 

33. 

Manaiantola 

Ml 

So culled after a class of Daniyas who live 
there. 


34. 

Gali Bbatdn 


Tho Hindu minstrel's lane. 


35. 

Gali Khair-ul-lah 


The lane or Khair-ul-lah the mace-bcarer. 

>1 

36. 

Katra Man Kao 

• 1 • 

Man Rae’s market ; so called because Mail ' 
Kae, the minister of Ali Muhammad, builtT* 
here a house and a gateway. The latter still 
stands. 


37. 

Madari Darwaza 


The gato of Maddri Lai Kdyath. 

If' 

38. 

Kuncha Sitaram 

• M 

The street of Sitardm Baniya. . 

») 

39. 

Darzi chaufc 

HI 

Tailors’ square. 

M 

40. 

Barhimpur 


Probably the name of a village absorbed by ' 
the city ; and possibly a corruption of Ibra- 
himpur or Bahrdmpur. 

»l 

41. 

Alamgiriganj 

Ml 

Founded by Governor Makrand Bfii in honor 
of his master, the emperor Alamgir or 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707). 


42. 

Muhalla Kanuugoyin 

448 

The quarter of tho pargana-registrars. 

II 

43. 

Bagh Birkatan 

»•* 

Said to have been so called after a garden ( \bdgh ) 
in which a mendicant named Birkat built 
a temple. But it is difficult to see why this 
individual should have been given a plural 
termination, and the derivation bagh bargatdn , 
or garden of Indian fig-trees, is suggested 
as equally probable. 

II 

44. 

Bagh Ahmad All Khan 

V«« 

The garden of Ahmad Ali Khdn, a rich bur- 
gess. 

II 

45. 

Kasfiitola 

#|| 

Butchers* quarter. 

II 

46. 

Indyatgauj 

III 

Indyat’s market. Founded by Indyatulldb, tho 
unfortunate son of Ildfiz llahmat. 

II 

47. 

Bansinandi 

... 

The market of bambue, which are still sold 
here. 

>1 

48. 

Zulfikarganj 

HI 

The market built by Zulflkdr or Excgjibar 
Khdu, son of Hafiz liahmat. 

>1 

49. 

Faltmganj 

* •• 

Mr. Fulton’s market. 

II 

60* 

Gangapur 

... 

Ganga’s town, so named alter a resident named 
Ganga Bai, 

O/ti city. 

51. 

Kazitola 


Judge’s quarter. 

II 

62. 

Kasaitola 

... 

> So called for the same reasons as their name* 

* II 

63. 

Inaydtganj 

... 

) sakea in the new city. 

II 

54. 

Gher Jafar Khan 


The circle of Jafar Khan, a well-known land- 
surveyor ( [mirdaha ). 
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flame of quarter. 


Translation or derivation 


of that name. 


Old city . 55. Katra Chand Khan 
,, 56. Sahas want tola 

„ 57. Jagatpur 

„ 58. Chah Baljatt 

„ 59. Kot 


...» Chand Khan's market. 

... The quarter of emigrants from Sahaswdo 
(supra page 1 99.) 

tav Jagat’s town, the name of a village absorbed 
by the city, and by some said to have been 
founded by Jagat Singh Katehriya, father 
of Bdsdeo. 

... Baljaii's wells, so called after three wells built 
by a Banjara woman named Baljati. 

... The castle, so named after the earthen fort 
built here by Bfisdeo bitigh Katehriya, repu* 
ted founder of Bareilly. 


The Old City. 


Civil station. 


The last eight quarters here named belong to the Old City. This is now 
a shabby and decayed suburb of the new, which it adjoins 
on the south-east. It is inhabited chiefly by Muslims, and 
shaded in many places by their favourite tamarind. Ruined or ruinous 
mosques and houses are numerous. Here are far more open spaces and grave- 
yards, far less appearance of business and a crowded population, than meet the 
eye in the new city. The only buildings of note are the Mirz&i Masjid and 
tomb of Sh&lid&na, which will both find further mention in the paragraphs on the 
city antiquities. In both old and new cities drinking water is supplied' by 
manifold brick wells with raised parapets. The spring-level is indeed some 20 
feet only below the surface. 1 

South of the city, amidst their well-grown enclosures or compounds, lie 
the houses and public buildings of the civil station. About 
the houses there is nothing remarkable. They are one- 
storied buildings of the usual type, with great thatched rooves, suggestive to 
English eyes of an over-grown barn. The principal bungalow is that belong- 
ing to the Nawab of Rampur, who places it sometimes at the disposal of dis- 
tinguished visitors The public buildings are somewhat numerous. On the 
southern outskirt of the old city stand the Cowieganj Mission Church and 
lunatic asylum. Tho former and most eastward is a thatched and towerless 
building adjoining tho Shdhjahitnpur road ; and tho name of its site is derived 
from that of Mr, Cowie, a missionary clergyman. The latter is as usual a 
square walled enclosure containing detached barracks. South, again, of the 
Cowieganj Church, in tho corner between the Sh;ihjAb&npur and Bisalpur roads, 
revolves the race-course. Between tho more westerly Budaun and Naini Tal 
roads, not far south of the municipal hall, stands the high school. This is a 

i An analysis of the water of the Ramganga when that river flowed past Bareilly was made 
Whitwell. But the subject has, so far as this city is concerned, lost its importance# 
and will not bo reverted to until the article on Moradabad is written. 
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palatial bungalow which until lately housed the abolished Bareilly college. 
A boarding-house for the reception of its pupils is supplied by a gabled 
and two-storied brick building further southwards beside the Budaun road. 
Pursuing our course in the same direction along that road, wo come next upon 
the premises of the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission. To the right of 
the highway are its residences ; to the left a theological seminary and church. 
The seminary, a whitewashed structure of two stories, is one of the handsomest 
buildings^in Bareilly, and a credit to missionary enterprise. The church is a 
plain-red brick edifice with a tower, and perhaps claims, like most churches in 
the station, to be classed as Italian Romanesque. Further down the road, on 
the right-hand side, is a small and shady cemetery, containing memorials to the 
Highlanders of fcha Black Watch (Her Majesty’s 42nd) who fell in 1858. 

On the south-western outskirt of the civil station stand side by side the 
Judge’s and Magistrate’s courts and district treasury; all are large, and by 
comparison with those at other stations, imposing buildings. West of the Magis- 
trate’s court, and separated therefrom by a road leading to the railway-station, 
is the lock-up ( havuldt ) for under-trial prisoners. Still further to the west is 
the district jail for prisoners whose trial lias resulted in conviction. This,, 
formerly the central jail, consists of two blocks of barracks radiating from 
centres and surrounded by a high square wall. Between the western side 
of this wall and the city branch of the Budaun road lie the police lines ; 
on the other side of the road some large kilns, which when deserted will 
wear the appearance of small hills. The success of the native brick-makers 
some years ago encouraged Government to set up in the same locality a kiln 
on the more scientific principles of Hoffman. Tho experiment was unsuccess- 
ful, and its only result has been to enrich Bareilly, like Meerut, with one of the 
tall brick chimneys so seldom seen in India. On tho south-eastern outskirts 
the civil station stands the old church, a towerless building, remarkable only as 
containing in its churchyard the tomb of that distinguished administrator Sir 
James Thomason. 1 The church dates from 1836 ; the tomb was destroyed during 
the Mutiny, but rebuilt afterwards by Government. Tho station has for its places 
of amusement the public gardens, a swimming-bath, a large racquet-court, and 
a billiard-room. The two latter are but a short distance north of the Magis- 
trate’s office. The civil station is tho headquarters of the Rohilkhand Commis- 
sioner. 

The cantonments, which, as already mentioned, form tho most southern 

„ suburb of the town, are bounded on the east, and at nlacen 

■Cantonments. * r llw ' ro 

indeed traversed, by the Nakatia. They contain, of course, 

i Lieut en an t-GoTernor of tho North-Western ProTiuces from 1843 to 1853. 
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more public buildings than any .other part of Bareilly ; and chief amongst such 
buildings are the fort and the church. The former, soparated from the artil- 
lery lines by the cantonments branch of the Budaun road, is a square fossed 
building with flanking bastions at the north-west and south-eastern corners. 
Being small, it would require no very numerous garrison. Its armament has 
lately been augmented, and were the adjacent trees and barracks removed, it 
might prove a valuable place of refuge. As such it was built after the insurrec- 
tion of 1816. The church is a large brickwork effort in Italian Romanesque, 
with clerestory, side-aisles, and a couple of towers. Near it is a large cemetery. 
The Roman Catholic Chapel, a humbler structure, also of red brick, has an 
apsidal termination. The railway-station lies towards the south-west of can- 
tonments; and just outside it, on the road to the civil station, stands the rail- 
way sarAi, an one-storied gabled quadrangle of brick, containing many shops. 1 
The other buildings are such as might be expected in a large military station, 
where the ordinary force consists of a regiment of British infantry, a battery 
of artillery, a regiment of native horse, and another of native foot. There are 
the cavalry, infantry, and artillery barracks, a hospital, the commissariat 
yard and rum stores, and the mess-houses of the various regiments. Vegeta- 
bles for the British troops are supplied by the soldiers’ gardens, aud books 
by the Outram Institute. “ I should say,” writes Dr. Planck in 1878, “that 
for cleanliness, for well-laid out and ample space, for commodious well-built 
barrack accommodation, and for its many shady trees, the Bareilly canton- 
ment would bo hard to match in India. A few pine-trees near the artillery 
lines deserve special mention, as their species ( Pinus longifolia) is but rarely 
met with elsewhere in the plains. The cantonment is the headquarters of the 
General Commanding the Bareilly Brigade. 


Its comparatively modern origin, and still more modern rise to impor- 
Antiquities tance, prepare one to expect a dearth of antiquities in Bareilly. 

But it is strange that the oldest building of any real mark 

should be little more than a century old. The tomb of the Lord Protector 

(Hafiz-ul-$iulk) Rahmat Khan stands near the Aonla road, a short distance 

Bouth-west of the city. Its precincts are entered by a rather handsome gateway, 

adorned with stencilled patterns whose colouring is now somewhat faded. In 

Tomb of Rahmat this gateway may be seen some Corinthian half columns 

Kh6n * and capitals, proving that European details had before the 

British occupation begun to mingle with the Muslim architecture of Rohil- 

khand. Entering, we traverse first a group of ruinous brick walls long forsaken 

1 position, not its ownership or foundation, gave this hostel the name of the Railway 
sarai; it waB built by Government during the magistracy of Mr. C. Moore. 
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by their plaster, and afterwards a cemetery of small tombs overshadowed by 
brambly jujubes and tall grass. From the graveyard we pass into the shrine 
itself, an elegant but shabby domed building of plastered brick with gilded 
finials. Over the door is a Persian inscription recording its foundation by Rah- 
mat’s daughter in 1839 (1256H.) This inscription is, however, altogether mis- 
leading. Rahmat was buried here by his prime minister, Palidr Singh, in 1774* 
His son Zulfik&r placed the canopy and inscriptions over his tomb in the follow- 
ing year. When the wall which he had built round Pilibhit was demolished, 
the money derived from the sale of the materials was devoted to the construction 
of the dome and precincts, either by the Oudh Government at the suggestion 
of the British, or by the British Government itself. It was reserved for 
Rahmafs daughter in her old age to repair tho building and take the credit 
of the whole to herself. 

Within, in the dark space beneath the dome, lios the tomb of the greAt 
regent himelf, plain with the sovere simplicity of most Muslim graves. That 
tomb is covered by an ornamental canopy of plaster on an iron frame. The 
plaster has in too many places fallen from its metal skeleton. Above the 
arches of the canopy are several Arabic and Persian legends, including one 
yielding the date 1775 (U88IL), and that other which Sadi tells us was in- 
scribed over the arched entrance of the palace of Faridun 1 

“ Jahdtit ai barddar , na mdnad bahas , 

Dil andar Jahdn-dfarin band o has t 
Ma bm tahiya bar mu lk-% dunyd va pusht , 

Ki bi&ydr kas chdn tu parvard o kusht. 

Chu dhang-i raft an hunad jun-i pdk % 

Chi bar takht murdan , chi bar rue khdh ?” 

41 This world, oh brother ! shall with none abide, 

Fix all thy heart on God, and none beside ! 

Trust not to earthly rule— such hope were vain, 

For hosts like thee tho earth hath nursed and slain. 

When from the corse her flight tho pure soul wings, 

The bare earth lends a couch meet as the throne of kings. 8 

The building was repaired during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Mr. 
Thomason, himself, as already mentioned, buried at Bareilly ; and the muni- 
cipality have lately devoted Rs. 400 to some superficial renovations. Its decay 
dates from the rebellion of 1857-58, when most of H&fiz Rahmat’s descendants 
“went out” under their chief, Khan Bahddur Kh&n. They had received in 
many cases small pensions, whose forfeiture for treason deprived the building 
of the repairs that family pride had hitherto afforded to bestow. A small 

1 Gulistdv chap. I., 1 Farfdfin, the seventh monarch of tho first or Feshdidian dynasty of 
Persia, is said to have flourished about 760 B.C. 8 Translated by Mr. H. H. T. Griffith. 

The translations by Bishop Hcber and Mr, Platts were not consraered worth the transcriptiofe* 
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patch of glebe land ( wakf ) repays a blind old sacristan ( mutawalli ) for bis care 
of the shrine. The profits of this land are eked out by a fee of one melon in 
every cartload brought for sale to a market sometimes held thereon, while a 
further triflo is supplied by the sale of the graveyard grass. 

Close to Rahmat’s tomb is that of Muhammad YAr, son of Ali Muham- 
mad. This was built during the lifetime of the person interred therein. 

The JAmi Masjid or cathedral of the SIrias, with its tree-crowned tower, 
JSmi Masjid s of the has been already mentioned. It was built by Governor 
Shiaa and Sunnis. Mirza Hasan RAza KMn under orders of Asaf-ud-daula, 
NawAb of .Oudti (1774-97) ; and was repaired about three years ago by 
Kasim Ali KhAn, uncle of the NawAb of RAmpur, The cathedral of the Sun- 
nis, beside the road leading south from the eastern gato of Inglisganj, was 
built by Governor Makrand Rai (circ, 1667), but is a less conspicuous 
building. Attached is an orchestral gateway ( naubatkhdna ), about half a cen- 
tury old. This mosquo too was restored about three years ago at the cost of 
the Sunni community. 

Partial traces of the first earthen fort, built early in the sixteenth century 
Ports of the Old and new b y BAsdoo/the somewhat mythical founder of Bareilly, 
c,t y- are still to bo discovered in the Kot muhalla of the old 

city. The castle itself was destroyed by a lieutenant of Akbar’s (1556-1605). 
The later fort built in the new city by Makrand Rai has, as abd^je told, left 
not a rack behind. But the high bank of the Deoraniya, now occupied by the 
Kila police-station, perhaps marks its site. 

The MirzAi Masjid and tomb of Sfaahdana have been named as the only 
Mirzai Masjid and tomb remarkable buildings of the old city. The former was 
of Shahd&na. built by Governor Mirza Ain-ul-mulk by the order or 

leave of Akbar. A chronogram of Faizi, engraved on the mosque, remarks in 
Arabic that tc praise is due to God alone/’ and thereby gives the date of 
construction as 987H. or 1579A. D. Hear the mosque the founder laid out a 
garden known as the MirzAi Bagh,but of this pleasaunce the name alone remains. 
The tomb of the Muslim hermit ShAhdana was built by Makrand Rai in the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). During the riots of 1816 it became the 
rendezvous of the insurgents, many of whom, when slain, were buried in its 
precincts. Amongst minor Muslim shrines may be 
mentioned the tombs of Governor Badr-ul-IslAm KhAn 
and Bibiji, Badr-uI-Islam was a native of Oudh, whom the emperor appoint* 
ed governor after the imprisonment of Ali Muhammad, in 1745. He is said to* 
have been an ancestor of the Prince of ArkAt, but was certainly not an ancestor 
in the direct male line. Bibiji is said to be corruption of Bubiiji, btibi meaning 


Lesser Mmalmftn shrines. 
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amongst the Afgh&ns an elder sister. The lady in question was the elder 
sister of Rahmat Kli&n. 

The bdradari or twelve-doored summer-house of Governor Husain Ah 
Kh&n stands between city and Ramganga,in the garden 
known as the Husain Bagh. Husain All ruled Bareilly 
Another garden much frequented by Hindus is that of 
Champat Rai, younger brother of Pali&r Singh. He 
is said to have laid out these grounds, and built the 
temple therein, in 1854 (1107 II). 

The manufactures of Bareilly are mostly of the same typo as those of other 
large cities in the North-Western Provinces. A good 
deal of coarse oloth seems to be woven, more especially 
in the Old City ; and the amount of metal worked into simple vessels, tools, and 
personal ornaments, is proportionate to tho demands of the population. A 
brisk grain trade exists in Shahamatganj, Zulfikarganj, the kotw&li-ckauk, and 
other markets ; while a largo woight of unrefined sugar is imported, but more 
for re-exportation than refinement at Bareilly itself. The experiment of starting 
a glass manufacture was in 18G8 tried by an European, but failed. The Govern- 
ment attempt to bake improved tiles met, as already mentioned, with the same 
fate, though tiles and earthenware on native methods are produced as abundantly 
as require^J^tt tho speciality of Bareilly is its lacquered black-and-gilt furni- 
ture, which may be seen in reception rooms, Native or European, all over these 


Husaini. 

under Asaf-ud-daula. 
Champat R&i’a garden. 
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The following register of imports, compiled for two years- from the 


returns of the municipality’s outposts, may give some idea of the local trade : — 




Set imports in 



Consumption per head 

in 



*874-75. 

1876-77. 


1874-75. 


1876-77. 

Article. 















Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty- 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty- 

Value. 



Mds. 

Es. 

Mds. 

Es. 

• 

Mds. s. c. 

Es. a. 

P- 

Mds. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain 


6,52,294 

... 


HI 

7 

5 

8 


•ee 


5 25 11 


Sugar, refined 


9,477 

• M 

18,264 

... 

0 

4 

4 


Ml 


0 4 1 


Do., unrefined 

Mi 

1,97,696 

tee 

2,35,686 

... 

2 

7 

13 


... 


2 27 3 


Ghi 

lit 

6,670 

• ee 

7,072 

•ee 

0 

3 

0 




0 3 4 


Other articles of food, 

8,83,623 

1,19,710 

8,55,677 

1,24,135 

10 

1 

3 

1 

5 

7 

8 29 6 

1 *, 

Animals for slaughter, 

bd-12,54'i 

HI 

... 

•ee 


... 



HI 


iH 


Oil and oil-seeds 

M* 

34,399 

... 

29,296 

Ml 

0 

15 

0 


••• 


0 6 10 


Fuel, &c. 


34,309 

61,117 

29,296 

73,644 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 6 10 

0 13 3 

Building materials 



1,52,068 


1,90,687 




l 

n 

0 

HI 


Drugs and spices 


4 ••• 

1,58,767 

•a. 

1,61,871 


... 


1 

12 

3 

... 

twirl 

Tobacco 


2,455 

• ee 

3,671 

... 

0 

1 

2 


tee 


0 , 10 

mm 

European cloth 


... 

6,20,837 

HI 

6,19,631 


... 


6 

12 

2 

HI 

EH 

Native do. 

... 

... ' 

1,17,602 

... 

1,08,437 


• •• 


1 

5 

4 

HI 

Utfij 

Metals 

2 


1,90,647 

•M 

1,59,269 


•ee 


2 

1 

9 

• M 

m 


/. -rv 

The corporation or municipal committee oooiSst of 24 members, where*! 
M unicipalit y of 8 sit ex officio, and the remainder by election of the 

• ratepayers. Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 
tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Be..Q-12-ll per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown:— 


• 


Receipts. 

1876-7*. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 




Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


("Opening "balance 

I Class I.— F ood ancr 

13,186 

7,707 

Collection ... 


6,545 

6,587 


40,421 

63,860 

Head-office.., 

Ml 

810 

811 



drink. 

Supervision 

••• 

... 

... 


w 

II. — Animals for 

2,004 

1,838 

Original works 

... 

4,466 

5,196 


slaughter. 


Repairs and maintenance 

••• 

7,844 

5a 

i) 

III.— Fuel, &c. ... 

5,011 

9,246 

of roads. 




§ 

>» 

IV.— Building 

5,959 

4,334 

Police ••• 

... 

84,357 

29,007 

s 


materials. 



Education ... 

... 

4,882 

4,722 

O 

ti 

V.— Drugs and 

6,058 

4,647 

Registration of births and 

Ml 



spices. 



death. 





»> 

VI.— Tobacco ... 

459 

372 

Lighting ... 
Watering roads 


4,072 

273 

5,270 

i 

i 

M 

VII. — Textile fab- 

8,830 

5,576 

• •• 

102 



tics. 



Drainage works 

• II 

1,776 

3,065 


/ 99 

VIII.— Metals 

2,389 

1,667 

Water-supply 

• •• 

486 

... 





Charitable grants 

Conservancy 

Miscellaneous 

• M 

1,481 

2,103 

10,279 

13,627 




Total ... 

70,131 

81,539 

• •« 

IM 

Bents 

* ... 

987 

978 





Fines 

••• ••• 

95 

138 





Pounds mi ••• 

Miscellaneous Hl 

| 1,744 

9,353 




! 

, 


,'k > 

'Total 

72,887 

92,008 

Total 

••• 

66,841 

86,673 


The chief events in the history of its capital will be found in the history 
* ^ of the district at large, and we need here do little more 

than name those events in chronological order. The 
Old Oily is said to have been founded in 1537, and to have derived its name of 
B&ns Bareli from its founder or founders, B&s the Barhela, or Bas and Barel the 
Katehriyas. The fort, again, which Bas built therein is said to have been cap- 
tured from that rebellious chief by Abb&s Ali Kh&n, an officer of the emperor 
Akbar. But the improbability of these legends, so far at least as they refer to . 
the foundation of Bareilly, has been elsewhere pointed out. It can only be asser- 
ted^ with Certainty that the town became the seat of a subordinate Government 
qprly in Akbar’s reign, and that it is first mentioned by history in 1573. .A few 
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Bisalpv i* said to have been fbunded by one Blsu, an Ahir chieftain who , 
flourished in tlie reign offihdhjahdn (1628-58). Bat tbit 
History. legend fails to account for the l in the name of the townj 

and is perhaps merely a clumsy expedient locally invented to explain that 
name. In his note on Dewal Mr. H. S. Boulderson gives Vfsalapur as the 
original spelling, and the great orientalist Prinsep allows that orthography to 
pass without comment. Visala Deva or Bisal Deo was a Chauhan king of 
Dehli who took a Tomar wife ; and the name Bisal is probably not uncommon 
amongst the Jaughara Tomars of the neighbourhood. It may at least be 
said, therefore, that the town is as likely to have been founded by one Bisal 
Singh as by one Bisu Ahir. Under the rule of the Rohillas (1748-74) one 
Sher Kban built a fort at Bisalpur, which thereon became, as now, the head- , 
quarters of a tahsil. The peace of the town and neighbourhood was, shortly 
after the introduction of British, disturbed by a Janghdra revolt (1805), 
But few events of any importance have since then occurred. 

BfSALPUR, a pargana and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on the 
west by parganas and tahsils Nawdbganj and Faridpur, a frontier being iu places 
afforded by the Deoha river; on the south by the Shahjahanpur district ; on the 
east by the Khanaut river, which divides it from Shdlyahanpur and pargana 
Puranpur of the Pilibhit tahsil ; and on the north by Puranpur and pargana 
Pilibhit of the tahsil last named. It contained, according to the official state- 
ment of 1878, 370 square miles and 315 acres, but according to the earlier 
revenue survey more than 5 square miles less. Details of area, as furnished 
by the settlement survey, and also of population, will be hereafter given. The 
pargana contains 656 estates (mahdU) } distributed amongst 456 villages 
( mauzas ). 

Lying as it does just below the swampy Pilibhit, the pargana is traversed 
Physical features, by several considerable streams, whose general difec- 

Klver8> tion is from north to south. Of these the Khanaut 

on the east, the Mdla or Katna in the centre, and the Deoha on the west, are 
the most important. The Khanaut runs in a deep bed, with a narrow khddir 
or “ carse ” on either side. Its high banks are, like those of its sister streams, 
locally known as dhaia. The Khdwa, Kau, or Katni, a branch which quits 
the Mdla just after entering this pargana, flows south-eastwards to join the 
Khanaut somewhat above the centre of its course along the frontier. General 
Cunningham identifies this Katni with the artificial canal, or Katlia nadi , which 
R6ja Lalla cut 1 between the two rivers towards the close of the tenth century.: 

The Khanaut has no other noticeable affluent. The Mdla is joined aboulwpr 
1 Katna, to be cut. See article on Deoria and Dewah 
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centre of its course through Bisalpur by the Araerhi, and the united stream is, 
thereafter known as the Katna. The Amerhi has, itself, two small local tribu- 
taries— the Narhara and Bhageya. Rising as it does in the lower Himalaya, 
the Deoha is a strong and rapid river, which easily and frequently gnaws deep 
new beds through its broad and sandy basin. Its principal affluents in Bisal- 
pnr, which all however join it after quitting this district, are the Khaimuaand 
Khandni, Katna and Rapatua. After receiving the Chakreri nala in the south 
of the pargana, the last named becomes a deep and considerable stream. Dur- 
ing the rains the Deoha is joined also on its right bank by the Lunchra 
brook. 


Elevations. 


The watersheds which divide the principal streams are of no great height ; 

and though the country between Katna and Deolia undu- 
. lates, the pargana contains no hills. The loftiest observed 

elevation is 586 feet above the sea in the forest to the north-east, and the low- 

• * 

est 506 feet at Bhagwantpur. The sandy strip which extends several villages 
deep along the bank of the Khanaut is in general the highest part of the par- 
Forcst gana. Its northern portion is occupied by the forest just 

mentioned, a continuation of the Bilahri and Pilibhft wood- 
lands. This is composed chiefly of stunted s&l ( Shorea rohusta) or shisham (Dal- 
bergia sis^oo) y and less frequently of haldu (Adina cordifolia ) trees. Useless for 
constructive purposes, the timber serves only as fuel. The same poverty and 
dryness of soil which prevent the forest from producing good trees would for- 
bid it, if cleared, to grow good crops. Scanty population and the attacks of 
graminivorous beasts debar from prosperity the few good villages ^n its neigh- 
bourhood. Though swarming with blue-bull (Povtax pictus ) and spotted deer 
(Axis maculatus)) the jungle is too dense for successful shooting. The south of 
the pargana is shaded by the remains of another forest, consisting mostly of 
dhdk (Dutea frondosa) and thorny scrub. * 

The sterile soil of the Khanaut dhaia find its counterpart in five outlying 
patches elsewhere. These always adjoin rivers, and never 
exceed seven or eight villages in extent* They are situate 
on the southern border (1) between the Khaimua and a small tributary water- 
course called the Sakri ; 1 (2) between the Khandni and Katna and (3) between 
Katna and Bapatua ; on the western border (4) between Deoha and LiSncha 
rivers; and towards the northern border (5) between the Amerhi and an affluent* 
The characteristics of the soil are in every case the same. Low ridges of sand 
(bliiir) or sandy loam (dtimat or doras ) alternate with stiff poor clay (maUiydr 
ox khdpat) in the hollows; and. the substratum is too loose and sandy to admit 
1 Sakri is also a name of tho Khanaut in its upper course through Pfiranpur. 


Soils* 
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Irrigation. 


pf permanent-wells. Such tracts were at settlement classed in the second circle 
of assessment. 

The remainder of the pargana west of the Khanaut dhaia, and outside the 
five patches just mentioned, is. fertile enough. Except on the higher lands, 
there is little soil so siliceous as to be called sandy (bMr). Water is sometimes 
found at from four to ten feet from the surface, tho average depth through- 
out the pargana being about 11£ feet. The banks of the Katna show an 
especially good loam, which produces fine wheat and sugar. The basin of 
the Deoha alters in fertility according to tho character and extent of tho 
yearly floods 1 , but is generally superior to tho valleys of the Khanaut and 
Katna. 

it is perhaps in tho valley of tho Katna that the crops receive the largest 
share of water. Tho Deoha and Khanaut traverse too 
sandy a soil to be dammed, and flow too far below the level 
of the surrounding country to afford much irrigation by other methods. But the 
first-named river is blocked by two great dams : (1) between Dhakw&ra and 
Pah&rganj on the Katna, and (2) at Mundia Semnagar on the Mala. The sys- 
tem on which these dams are maintained has been described above (p. 549). 
The landholders who manage tho first or larger dam make a profit of Rs. 300 
or 400 yearly, the contributions they receive having re- 
mained unaltered since fixed by Mr. Bouldersontin 1828. 
Numerous ponds and lagoons, dotted all over the pargana, provide a similar 
source of irrigation. The chief seem to bo those at Akbarabad, Bamroli, and 
Nawada S&ni. The horseshoe or serpentine shapo of many show them to 
be deserted beds of rivers. The wiuch-whoel (charkhi) wells of the second 
circle are usually destroyed by tho downfall of the rains less than a year 
after their construction. In other parts of tho parganah, whore tho level 
of water is lower, tho wells are worked by lover or by large leathern 
buckets. In the latter case the buckets are drawn up by gangs of men, as 
in Oudh. 

The only noteworthy manufactures are those of sugar and indigo. In 
1872 the parganah was found to contain 156 sugar-boiling 
establishments, and a few villages aro held by an indigo 
concern of the next district 2 , but tho bulk of the parganah 
trade is in raw agricultural produce. Sugarcane, rice, and 
xrhoat are the principal staples, a larger percentage of the cultivated area being 
sown with the former crop than in any other parganah. The following list * 
1 Svpra p. 516. 8 The Miuaa factory in Shabjahinpur. **- r 
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will, however, show in what proportion that area is occupied by the chief spring 


and autumn crops. 

AfJTOMfll "hartbst. 


sico mi m 

Percentage of 
cultivated area , 

... 3004 

Sugarcane 

••• 

8*63 

And land left fallow for sugar 
crop of following autumn 
( pandra ) ... „♦ 

863 

Bajra millet 

•#• 

3 43 

Cotton... tn 

#M 

4 34 

Other crops ... 

Ml 

6*72 

Total 

• ftf 

G479 


Spring harvbst. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 

Wheat Ml ••• 27 64 

Chick-pea (chana) ... 2 66 

Other crops ... 6 01 


Total ... 35*21 


Of rice, some twenty different kinds are grown, but the commonest are 
anjana, banki , seorhi, and sathi. 1 Being grown on the lower levels, such as 
river basins, this crop is often exposed to damage from floods. 


For the local sale of these products there is but ono largo town, the capital, 
Markets and com- Bisalpur; but several smaller village marts, such asBilsanda, 
nranications. Bamroli, Barkhora, Deoria, Mundia-Bilahra, Kareli, and 

Marauri, 2 should also be mentioned. Baroilly, Pilibbit, and Khudaganj (in 
Sh&bjah&npur) aro the chief markets for the surplus produco ; but trade with 
distant places is checked by inferior communications. The unmetalled road 
from Pilijddt to Shahjahanpur passes north and south through the parganah, 
being joined at its capital by a similar lino from Bareilly. There aro no other 
highways, and the numerous unbridged streams offor the greatest obstacles to 
traflio. But by way of compensation, tho Deoka is, during the rains, navigable 
by vessels of 400 maunds 3 burthen. 

Classification of The areas of the parganah, at the time of tho past and 

* rea * present revenue settlements, may bo thus compared : — 




At last settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 



menfc. 

settlement. 

cent, 

cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Total area «.« . 

••• 

232,159 

285,176 

1*29 

Ht 

Barren 


32,033 

31,340 

• •ft 

8-9 

Bevenue-free 


7,599 

2,840 

••ft 

62*64 

4.1 Old waste „• 

til 

58,447 

48,167 

• •• 

17*69 

| 3 1 New fallow,,. 

II. 

7,241 

1,830 

• •ft 

74*72 

( Cultivated .. 

•M 

121,239 

150,993 

19*60 

• •9 


» 1 Supra p. 667. _ * Marauri baa no claims to be described in a separate article , and 

the only facts which need be added about it here are that its foundation is ascribed to May* 
yoradhtaja, and that it wai once the capital of a parganah bearing its name. 8 /. «, some- 
thing over 14J. ° * 
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jt may be added that according to the later measurements 51 *3 per cent* ol 
the cultivated area is watered. 

The current settlement of land revenue was effected by Mr, 8. M. Moens. 

Settlement of land Dividing the parganah into tho two circles of assessment 
revenue* already ^mentioned, he assumed tho following rent-rates for 

the various soils of each : — 



Rent-rate per acre on 

Circle. 

J)umat t (lords, or loam. 
(67*1 per cent, of 
cultivated area). 

Mat tip dr , khdpnt , or 
clay land (92*9 per 
cent.) 

1 

Uhur or sandy soil 
(10-0). 

'3 A St 

v 

OJS g 
*2 * 


Irrigated. 

Uuirrigat- 

ed. 

1 Irrigated. 

Unirri gat- 
ed. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigat- 

cd, 

Khddir 
flats ( 
quire 
tion). 


Es. a. 

Es. a, 

Rs. a. 

Rs, a. 

Rs. a. 

Es. a. 

Es. a* 

1 

5 10 

8 6 

5 0 

3 3 

3 8 

2 2 

3 10 

II 

4 3 

2 10 

4 0 

2 6 

i 

I 2 14 

1 12 

j 3 6 


The application of these rates to the assessable area gave the whole par- 
ganah a gross rental of Its. 6,17,246 ; and deduced from that figure at 50 per 
cent., tho demand would have reached Rs. 3,08,623. Tho sum actually proposed 
was Rs. 3,07,930, or including the ten per cent, cess and fees (nazrdm) on 
revenue-freo lands, Rs. 3,39,190. The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of tho old: — 


Incidence per acre on 


Settle- 

ment. 

Cultivated area . 

Assessable area . 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Past M . 
Present 

Es. a. p. 

2 8 10 

Es. a. p. 

1 13 4 

2 8 9 

Es. a. p. 
i 7 6f 

*ii 

Ks. a. p, 

I 7 8 

1 IS 8 

Increase, 

•tv 

0 6 5 

• •• 

0 6 0 


Total area , 


Initial. 


Rs. a. p. 

1 8 4 


Final. 


Rs. a. p. 
1 2 9 

1 6 10 


O 4 1 


Total demand 
(excluding 

CESSES.) 


Initial. 


Es. 

2 , 80,995 


Final. 

Us. 

2 , 77 , 78 * 

3,07,980 


80,148 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, this demand is pro- 
visionally in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 increased it to 
Bs« 3,03,155. 

Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue, the principal castes a^ 
Landlord and te- Hujputs, Brahmans, Kurmis, and Kayatbs. The teqjd|res 
nant * are extremely simple, the samindari form being apparently 
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nearly six times as common as any othor. The tenantry are chiefly Kurmis', 
Brahmans, Kis&ns, Chamars, Rajputs, and Mur&os. Of the total cultivated- 
area, 77,108 acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy, many of 
whom are also tenants-at-will. The total rental of the 
parganah by village papers, excluding the hypothetical 
rent bf lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, was at settlement returned 
as Bs. 5,10,474; and adding manorial cesses, the census of 1872 increases the 
figure to Bs. 5,16,514. The variety which formerly existed in the local stan- 
dards of area caused some uncertainty as to the amount of rent due from the 
tenant* A bigha cultivated with crops which paid money rents measured less 
than one grown with crops paying in kind ; and the area was determined not 
by measuring-lino, but by paces actually stepped. In 1828 the Collector (Mr. 
Boulderson) directed the use of a uniform measure by rope. But the land- 
holders still find means to protect themselves against the loss which certainty 
of mensuration involved. “ Traces of the old customs,” writes Mr. Moens, 
“ are still found in the practice of most of the zamind&rs either to claim 
i dobiswai,’ or one-tenth extra rent on sugarcane, or to measure it up with 
18 kadams (paces) instead of 20 to the side of the bigha. It is needless to say 
that the extra rent so gained is never shown in tho patwaris’ papers. As far as 
the zamiudars are concerned, this cannot be characterized as a fraud or extor- 
tion : it is only an attempt to maintain old customs against modern innovation 
whero measurements are made with a rope. However, numerous frauds are 
knowingly practised ; for instance, measuring in the heat of the sun, when the 
rope shrinks, while the sir is measured w T hen the dew is on the ground and the 
rope has stretched ; lengths are omitted : tho measurer holds the rope over his 
shoulder with his hand at his waist, and so on, tho result being always against 
the cultivators. The latter have now discovered their rights and their losses 
under the old system, and energetically claim to pay rent on the Government 
measurement.” The same writer calculates that during the term of the last 
settlement rents rose 12 per cent, in the first, and 18 per cent, in tho second 
circle of assessment. 


The following table gives the official estimate of the extent to which the 
Alienations. land of the parganah changed hands in the same period : — 


Nature of transfer. 

Entire villages. 

Rights in por- 
tions. 

Area in acres. 

Demand. 

By private sale ... 

Sales in execution of decrees.'.'. 

Mortgages still in force 
— s- 

64 

33 

Ml 

128 

134 

47,141 

16,371 

17,640 

Bs. 

67,9 «7 
67,128 
20,140 





POPULATION OF PARGANAH BTSALPUR, , T&Sf 

It seems therefore that, excluding a few confiscations for rebellion, about 
27 per cent, of the area passed from its former proprietors. Four villages were 
sold, and 44 farmed for arrears of revenue. These facts do not speak well for 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Blsalpur contained 506 
inhabited villages, of which 162 had less than 200 

Population. 

inhabitants ; 209 between 200 and 500 ; 102 between 
500 and 1,000 ; 20 botween 1,000 and 2,000 ; one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants was Blsalpur, with a population of 9,250. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 205,538 souls (94,118 females), 
giving 555 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
185,420 Hindus, of whom 85,067 were females; 20,117 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 9,081 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the consus shows 16,135 Brahmans, of 
whom 7,138 were females; 7,404 Rajputs, including 3,033 females; and 4,064 
Baniyas (1,854 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in u the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 157,817 souls 
(73,042 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah 
are the Gaur (214), Kanaujiya (6,397), and Sdraswat (190). The chief R&jput 
clans are the Janghara (1,308), Chauhdn (1,967), Katehriya (1,372), Gautam 
(246), Rdthor (453), Gaur (192), Shiubansi, Bais, Bhadauriya, Bdchhal, Kachh- 
wdha, Kathiya, Ponwdr, Chandola, and Kdsyap. The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwdl 830, Mahar (723), Urnmar, Dirhammaz, Kudrtani, Manai, Kashinri, 
Chausaini, Kasaundhan, Audhiya, and Simali sub-divisions. The most nu- 
merous amongst the other castes are the Koli (7,028), M&li (11,522), Gadariya 
(3,463), Kdyath (2,499), Kahdr (8,265), Dhobi (4,132), Chamdr (15,912), 
Barhai (3,067), Bharbhunja (2,682), Ahir (4,354), Nai or Hajjdm (3,899), 
Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,655), Sondr (1,361), Kisdn (23,603), Teli (5,330), Kalwdr 
(2,823), Kumhdr (1,171), Giijar (1,233), Pdsi (3,715), Kurmi (29,830), Dhdnuk 
(2,875), Darzi (1,481), and Lodha (5,980). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Lohdr, 
Jdt, Dakaut, Gosain, Nat, Patwa, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Khatlk, Kdchhi, 
Belddr, Bdri, Miamdr, Radha, Bdnsphor, Halwai, and Sikligar. The Musalmdus 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (16,568), Sayyids (266), Mughals (118), and 
Pathdns (3,037), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics] collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 371 are 


Occupations. 
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employed in professional avocations, Such asGoverntflent servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 6,790 in domestio service, as personal servants, water-carrier 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. 1,466 in commerce, in baying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
47,169 in agricultural operations ; 8,190 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 3,769 persons returned as labourers, and 743 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 2,578 as landholders, 140,808 as cultivators, and 62,152 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,212 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 111,890 souls. 

For the general and fiscal history of the parganah fcho reader is referred to 
that of the district already given. It remains only to sketch 
the vicissitudes of Bisalpur as an administrative division. 
As shown by the inscription discovered at the former Dewal and Deoria were in 
992 A.D. the seat of a powerful Hindu dynasty. But the traditions of the JapghAra 
R&jputs assert that at the beginning of the fifteenth century the country was 
again a forest, dotted only with a few Ahir, Banjara, and Bhil strongholds. 
Entering the parganah in 1405 under one Malirup Sab, the Jangharas captured 
Madra and Chiti(Intgdon) from the AMrs, and Kareli and Marauri from the BMls. 
In 1570, at the beginning of Akbar’s reign, their chief, Basant S&b, founded 
Deoria on lands seized from the Banj&ras, and expelled the BMls from Garlia 
Khera. 1 In 1596, towards the close of the same reign, what is now Bisalpur 
formed a portion of the Bareli maJidl, Badayun sarkdr , and Dahli suba . Its separ- 
ate area and revenue at this period cannot be shown, as Bareilly included also 
several other largo modern parganahs. The Ahfrs continued to hold many vil- 
lages; and in the reign of Sh&hjahan (1628-58) the capital, Bisalpur, is said to 
have been founded by one Bis u, a chief of their clan. Traces of their rule are 
still preserved in such village-names as Ahirwara and Ahirpura. Parganah 
Bisalpur was severed from Bareilly during Rohilla rule (1748-74), when the 
fort at Bisalpur was built by Sher Kh&n. His name lingers in that of Sher- 
ganj, a village on the Puranpur frontier. The Bobillas afterwards divided 
Marauri from Bisalpur, granting the former pargana revenue-free to their 
prime minister (diwdn) PaMr Singh. He has loft a memorial in Pahdrganj, 
already mentioned as the site of a large dam. The grant to Paliar was re- 
sumed by theOudh Government (1774-1801), but the 35 villages of which it 
was composed remained for near a century a separate parganah. On the 

1 See article on Deoria and Dewal 
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oession to tie British in November, 1801, both Bisalpnr and Marauri were 
included in tbe Bareilly district, and in 1813-14 Marauri was detached to 
form a portion of ShdhjaMnpur. In 1841-42, a large part of the lattet 
parganah, including the village of Marauri, was, with several fresh villages 
from Shdhjahdnpur, reannexed to Bareilly. At tbe last settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833 Marauri was still regarded as a separate parganah, 
but it has now Jjeen reabsorbed by Bfsalpur. At a revision of boundaries in 
1852-53 the area of the united parganah was considerably altered by exchanges 
with Shdhjahdnpur, annexations from Farid pur, and transfers to Nawdbganj. 

Chaubari, a small frontier-village of parganah Karor, stands on the banks- 
of the Rdmganga, 5 miles from Bareilly. The two branohos oftho metalled road 
wending from that city to Budaun moot in the village, which contains a fourth- 
class polico-station or outpost. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 443 only. 

Chaubari was founded by Kateliriya insurgonts who. had boon oxpelled 
from Bareilly by Governor Makrand Rai (1657). 

Chatjmahla, a parganah of tho Baheri tahsi'l, is bounded on the north 
by the Tardi district ; on tho west by tho Nativo State of Rampur, tho frontier 
sometimes coinciding with tho course of tho west Bahgul rivor ; on the 
south by parganahs Sirsdwan, Kabar, and Richha of its own tahsil ; and on tho 
east again by Richha ami the Tardi. Its area, according to the official state- 
ment of 1878, was 92 square miles and 527 acres, but according to tho oarlior 
revenue survoy rather more than one square mile loss. Tho details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population given by . the census, will 
bo hereafter shown. Tho pargana contains 131 estates ( mahdla ) distributed 
amongst 75 villages (mauzaa). 

The prevailing feature of Chaumahla is its dampness. Lying just below 


Physical features. 


the swampy Tardi, its soil is naturally moist, and water 
always lurks within* few feet of the surface. Owing, 


moreover, to the neighbourhood of tho sub-Himdlayan forest, the rainfall is 


greater than in other parts of the district. In ordinary seasons tho monsoon 
and the winter rains give sufficient water to the crops, and even sugarcane 


is grown without irrigation. 1 But this excessive moisture has its disadvan- 
tages. In the north of tho parganah fever is endemic throughout tbe year, 
and the inhabitants are stunted creatures with yellow skins, enlarged spleens, 
and diminished families. It has been more than once indeed suggested that the 
central and eastern portions of the northern border derived their name of ildka 
mdr from the extreme deadliness of their climate.* The remainder of tbe 


1 47-9 per cent, of the cultivated area is, however, returned aa irrigated. * fiat this is 

apparently a mistake. Supra p. 60o. 
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parganah, to south and west, is loss malarious, and i£s population suffer from 
fever only at the close of the rains. 

Theparganah is a flat plain, sinking very gradually from north to south ; 

Slo e and rivers an( * * n diction, of course, wind its principal rivers. 
The highest observed level is 658 feet above the sea on the 
northern, and the lowest 603 feet on the southern border. Of many rivers, tho 
Dhora on the east, the Kichaha in the centre, and west BahgM on the west, 
are most important. The Dhora and Deorania, here an insignificant stream, 
form in places the eastern boundary. Tho Andhalla and the Khalwa 
supply the Kichaha with an eastern and western affluent respectively. Tho 
west Bahgiil is joined by the Barai, 1 Baraur, and Madmi. The Bahgfil 
„ and Barai are dammed for irrigation at Terlia and 

Khamaria ; and tho pargana is watered also by the dis- 
tributaries of the T&ha and Kichaha-Dhora canals. Of tho former’s two 


branches, one tails into the Kichaha at Ricliholi, while the other crosses 
the southern border at Kh&apur. Its distributaries are the Chachait, 
tailing into the Baraur at Itauwa; the Gurbojh, ending at the village 
ot that name in tho Khalwa ; and the Daulatpur, which passes the 
southern frontier at the village so called. The main line and Tursampur dis- 
butary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal piorco tho pargana from north to south ; 
and the former throws out at Pirohi a second distributary, the Baheri, which 
also passes onwards into K&bar. Many small watercourses, besides the rivers 
and canals already mentioned, traverse Chaumahla in tho rains. But, in spito 
of its canals, tho parganah hardly requires irrigation in ordinary years. 
“ Bhijwa sowings of rice,” writos Mr. Moens, “of course must be irrigated, 
but tho patiha or ordinary sowings require, as a rule, no irrigation, unless the 
rains are unfavourable. The rabi (spring crop) usually receives a sufficient 
supply from the 4 Christmas’ rains. It is only in seasons of drought that 
there can be a general demand for canal water.” Mr. Moens goes on to show 
that in his time but 32 per cent, of the area irrigable by canals was, as a rule, 
watered from those sources. In most villages unbricked wells are practica- 
ble, but, except in the gardens of Murfios, are seldom dug. The reasons are 
partly the excessive saturation of tho soil, and partly the fact that rents are 
paid in kind. 2 

The crops of the parganah are its only important product ; tho chief 
Economical vbatubis. staples being maize, rice, and jo&r millet at the autumn, 
Products. and w h ea t at the spring harvests. Sugarcane and cotton 

are grown to a small extent only. The former is almost all of the kind known 
1 Otherwise Bare! and Baroi, 8 Supra p. 547. 
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as kharih 1 Moisture of soil makes its juice too .thin and watery to fetch 
good prices. Chaumalila possesses no mart largo enough to absorb and 
distribute its surplus local produce. Superfluous grain is carried by Bahj&ras 
for sale at Haldwani, ltickka, or Bareilly. Traces of this clan’s occupation may 
bo found in the names of places called T&nda, 3 and of Banja ria, where weekly 
markets are held. The remaining market villages aro the capital, Baheri, 
Marts and comm uni- Chachaifc, and Karmiganj. But except Clmehait, which 
Ctttl0im ' possesses a cattle-fair, none of these places do much more 

than supply the demand for small necessaries brought from Bareilly by pedlars. 
The metalled road from Bareilly to Naini Till, which passes northwards 
through the pargana, and is met at Baheri by an unmetalled line from^K&bar, 
supplies Chaumalila with its one good highway. A wide earthen track connects 
Baheri and Chaehait ; but this is unbridged, and therefore impassable by carts 
at most times of tho year. In tlie east of the pargana there are no roads, 
and a net-work of water-course and stream during tlie rainy season forbids all 
travel, except on tho back of an elephant. 

The following table contrasts the areas of Chaumalila at the times of 
Areas by settle- measurement for the past and present settlements of 
ment survey. land-revenue : — 




At last settle- 

By new measure- 

Increase per 

Decrease 



ment. 

ment. 

cent. 

per cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 



Total area 

... 

58,01 1 

59,408 

2 4 

... 

He venue-free 

Its 

1 ) ,8‘‘»7 

4 29 


96 6 

Darren 

• « • 

4 ,245 

G 949 

”49-9 

... 

jj . Old waste 


*3,1*5 

7.23 7 

... 

41*8 

$ d ) New fallow ... 


2,650 

909 

... 

68-1 

« •§ 1 Cultivated ... 

... 

25,924 

43,8*4 

f>9'2 

... 

^ * Total 

... 

41,899 1 

52,030 j 

24*1 

••• 


The large decrease in revenue-free and increase in assessable area is duo 
to the taxation of tho Chiiehait ilAka (16 villages), surrendered to Government 
by tho B&ja of K&shipur in exchango for other lands in Bijnor. 3 Tho same 
reason partially accounts for the advance in cultivation, whose area on revenue- 
free estates'the earlier survey neglected to detail. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
The current set- methods of assessment, having once been described, need 
tiement, not bo recapitulated ; and we shall here notice only his 

special treatment of this parganah. He divided it into two circles : (2) the mdr y 
and (1) the remainder of the area, or dd*. As rents are paid almost exclusively 

1 P. 561. 2 Supra p. 289. . 3 Pp. 822, 323, and article on pargana Barhapura. 

Of the 16 Ch&chait villages, 14 were, on becoming Government property, sold by public auction 
or otherwise. Proprietary right in the remaining two wus conferred on two persons, to whom 


Government deemed itself under obligations. 


f)5 
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in kind, he first ascertained the average value per acre of the landlord's share 
in the outturn of the various crops. His inquiries yielded 
Rent rates, the following results : — 


Crop. 


Sugarcane ... 

Cotton 

Vegetables ... 

Jodr for fodder and maize 
Melons 
Hemp 
Bice 
Jodr millet ... 

JSajra millet and other coarse autumn crops 
Wheat 

Barley and oats 

Mixed wheat and barley 

Gram or chick-pea 

Lentils (masur) ... ••• 

Dosd/u at half pural rates i 


Such were the crop-rates or 


Rrht-batk run acre zxv 


both circles. 


Circlo I., Des. 

Circle II , Mdr. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

8 0 0 

6 6 0 

0 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 

6 12 0 

8 3 0 

2 8 0 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 2 0 

3 8 0 

2 10 0 

2 4 0 

2 6 0 

2 0 0 

3 6 0 

2 12 0 

2 14 0 

2 4 0 

2 14 0 

2 4 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 9 0 

i. 

14 0 


average value in money of tho rents in 


kind paid by different crops. By applying these crop-rates to the areas under 
each crop of the various soils, soil-rates , or rent-rates according to soil, Were 
deduced. Striking an average so as to include both circles, and wfit as 
well as dry land, we may give these latter rates as follows : — for diunat or 
loamy soil, Rs. 3-11-0 per acre ; for mattiydr or clayey soil, Its. 3-1-9 ; and 
for bhu r or sandy soil, Its. 2-12-10. The assessable area showed 55*4 of tho 
first, 44*1 of the second, and 0*5 of the last-named soil. 1 

Applying his rates to that area, Mr. Moens assumed for the whole 
pargana a rental of Rs. 1,51,240 ; and halving that sum in 
the usual manner, proposed a demand of Rs. 75,620, or 
83,214 including cesses. The following statement compares the amount and 
incidence of new demand with those of the old : — 


Assessment. 


Settlement. 

| INCIDENCE I* Kit ACIrtli ON 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING OKS8E8. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

Initial. 

Pinal, 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

* 

• 

Former 

Present ... 

increase 

Hi. a, p. 

1 6 0 

• •4 

Re. a. p 

1 6 8 
1 14 4 

Rs. a. p 

0 13 8 

til 

Rs. A. pj 

1 2 4 

1 9 7; 

Rs. a. p.jlis. a. p. 

0 12 3 1 0 0 
... | 1 8 1 

Rs. 

. 44,631 

••• 

Rs. 

* 69,679 
76,620 

1 ... 1 0 8 J*| 

>• 

1 0 7 8 ... 1 0 8 l| 

»•« 

16,041 


1 What little bhur exists is moist sandy land in the beds of rivers, very different from 
the high and dry bhur of the southern pargunas. Tha dfimat lies chiefly along the dhaias or 
high bunks of rivers, and the mattiyfir in intervening vilinges. 
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Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional 
force* A revision by Mr. Robert Currie, and other causes, had by 1878-79 
reduced its amount to Rs. 73,315. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Kayaths (133), Pathdns 
Landlord and ten- (113), and Brahmans (34). Other castes supply that 
® ,nt - proprietary body with less than 30 members each. Of 

9,059 tenants, 2,358 are Kurmis, 903 Chamars, 592 Juts, 582 Dhobis, and 557 
Mur&os. No other caste can produce much more than 350 cultivators. With 
the very trifling exception of two estates, the whole parganali was at settlement 
found to be held in zaminddri tenure. And this is the more surprising because 
at cession (1801) that tenure was altogether unknown. 1 The census of 1872 
returns the sum paid bv tenants to landlords, in rent and cesses, as Rs« 
1,35,991. 

The following table professes to show the extent to which land changed 
owners during the currency of the last settlement. But 


Alienations. 


value 


in furnishing it Mr. Moens remarks that it is of little 


By private sale 

Under civil court decrees, 


Total 


Total area 
iu acre b. 

Demand. 

Sale price. 

Number of 
years* pur- 
chase. 

Average 
price per 
acre. 


Us. 

Rs. 



51,878 

49,314 

5,39,589 

10*9 

13*6 

9,881 

9,247 

94,345 

10*2 

1005 

61,259 j 

58,661 

6,33,934 

1 

108 

10*3 


Population. 


If correct, these figures show that the whole parganah changed hands, 
and part of it more than once. 

According to the census of 1872 Chaumahla contained 142 inhabited 
villages, of which 54 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 668 
between 200 and 500 ; 17 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 
5 between 1,000 and 25,000. 

The total population numbered in the same year 44,480 souls (2t),857 
females), giving 483 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 31,733 Hindus, of whom 14,841 were females ; and 12,747 Musalm&ns, 
amongst whom 6,016 were females. Distributing the Hindu population, 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 938 Brahmans, of whom 385 
were females; and 1,285 Rtjputs, including 535 females; whilst the great 
1 Mr. Beton’s letter of 1802, quoted iu Mr. Moens' rent-rate report for Chaumahla. 
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mass of the population is comprised in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 29,122 souls (13,746 females). The principal Brahman" 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (114), Kanaujiya, and 
Saraswat. The chief R&jput clans are the Katehriya (245), R6thor (371), 
Janghara, Chauh&n, Gaur, Gautam, Sliitibansi, Bais, and Sengarh. The 
Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l, Mahar, Tinwala, Mahesari, and Dasa sub- 
divisions. The most numerous amongst tho other castes are the M&li (3,636), 
Kahar (1,485), Dhobi (1012), Cham dr (4,917), J&t (1,328), Gujar (1,010), 
Kurmi (7,526), and Beld&r (1,325). Besides these, the following castes com- 
prising less than one thousand members arc found in this parganah : — dColi, 
Loh&r, Gadariya, Kayatli, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Ahir, Nai or Hajj&m, Bhangi 
or Khdkrob, Dakaut, Gosain, Sonar, Kisdn, Teli, Kalwdr, Chhipi, Patwa, 
Kumh&r, Tamboli, Bairagi, Bh&t, DMnuk, Darzi, Lodlia, and Kanjar. The 
Musalmfins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (11,228), Sayyids (87), Mughals 
(35), and Patbans (1,407), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 104 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,601 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 237 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 2,596 in agricultural operations; 8,709 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 1,038 persons returned as labor- 
ers and 242 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of ago or sex, the same returns give 236 as landholders, 26,723 as 
cultivators, and 17,521 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 401 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 23,623 
souls. 

The history of Chaumahla as a distinct parganah is short. The village 
• of H6tmana, in its north-eastern corner, was, towards the 

His tory. 

close of Akbar’s reign (1596), the head-quarters of a mahdl i 
or parganah of the Sambhal Government and Dehli province. The area of 
this mahal was 3,565 acres, and its revenue 6,250 rupees. Under the gov- 
ernment of the Rohillas (1743-74) the bulk of the modern parganah seems 
to have been included in chakla Rehar, the fief of the commander-in-chief, 
D&ndi Kli&n ; and in the fort of Najibabad, south of Ch&chait, we have 


History. 
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perhaps a souvenir of his son-in-law, Najib-ud-daula. The Path&ns ejected 
the Hindu possessors of the soil, and are still almost the principal land- 
holders. On the fall of the Rokillas (1774), Chaumahla, not yet known 
under that name, became a part of the Rfimpur fief of Paizullfik Kh&n. 
The old mah&l of H&tmana must by this time have been absorbed in either 
Sirs&wan, Richha, Kabar, or Rudrpur ; for from portions of these four 
parganahs ( chau mahdl) Faizulhih founded tlio modern Chaumahla. After 
the death of its founder and the revolution at R&mpur (1794), tho new par- 
ganah passed into tho hands of tho Oudh Government. By Oudli it was ceded 
(1801) to the British, who placed it in the district of Bareilly ; and in 1860 a 
large portion of its western area was retransferred to R&mpur in recognition 
of the services rendered during tho great rebellion by tho chief of that 
state. 


Peoria. 


Deoraniya, a village of parganah Richha, perhaps gives or takes its name 
to or from the neighbouring river so called. It stands on the metalled road 
between Bareilly and Naim Til, 19 miles from the formor. Here are a third- 
class police-station, district post-office, and cncamping-ground for troops. 
But the population amounted in 1872 to 1,065 only. 

Deoria and Dkwal, themselves unimportant villages, have an united 
interest as tho modern fragments of an ancient but nameless city. Both 
lie in parganah Bisalpur, and both aro divided in twain by the originally artifi- 
cial Kau, Khawa, or Katni river ; but the homesteads of Deoria are on the west 
or right, and those of Dewal on its east or left bank. The larger village, 
Deoria, stands about two miles south or downstream of 
Dewal, at the end of a cross-country track wending 
north-eastwards from the town of Bisalpur. It is 30 miles from Bareilly, and 
contained in 1872 a population of 1,675 inhabitants. The revenue survey map 
honours it with a police-station, but this neither existed in 1872 nor exists now. 

Dewal is now known to Musalmans and officials as Ilahabas or Ildhabad 
Dewal. It contains several plain brick rooms called 
temples ; and in one is deposited the famous inscrip- 
tion of which more hereafter. But both the inscription and the figure of 
Vishnu’s boar incarnation, which may bo seen in the samo place, were origin- 
ally found in the adjoining village of Garh-Gfijana. 

Gajena-Sadarpur or Garh-G&jana, " the bastioned castle,” lies on tho 
west bank of tho river, immediately between Dewal 
Garh-G&jaua. and Deoria. The ancient fortification from which it 

derives its name is a large ruined mound about 800 feet square, and contain- 
ing on its eastern side two small tanks. “ But although called a garh or fort/’ 


Dewal. 
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writes General Cunningham, 1 a it was most probably only the country resi- 
dence of Rflja Lalla, who founded it.” The inscription and boar figure weft* 
discovered in another mound of temple ruins, about 200 feet square at base; 
but the brick and limestone walls of the building whose site it marks have been 
gradually carried oft' as materials for the dwellings of village Vandals. Round 
the principal mass of ruin may be traced the remains of at least six other 
temples ; and Uarh-G&jana has besides two other mounds, the remains of some 
ancient village or town. 

Below Deoria the Kh&wa takes a sharp eastward bend, encircling three 
sides of a large ruined fort called Garha-Khera “or the 
Ga.h&Rhc.a. castle-mound.” 3 This stronghold stands on the lands 

of Deoria. Approachable only from the southern or landward side, it has been 
deserted for many centuries, and is overgrown with dense jungle, in which 
during the past twenty years tigers have been shot. Its walls have afforded 
material for nearly all the buildings in Deoria. “ The exact extent of the 
fort,” adds the writer last quoted, “is not known; but the position enclosed 
by the Katni nala is about 6,000 feet in length from north to south and 4,000 
feet in breadth, and the fort is said to be somewhat less than half a kos , or 
just about half a mile in length.” The bricks are of a size (13"x9" X 2") 
which shows considerable antiquity, and the limestone statues are all Brahma- 
nical. “ But such figures are said to be discovered only in the foundations of 
the ^buildings, which, if true, would seem to show that the existing remains 
are the ruins of Muhammadan works constructed of Hindu materials.” 

Garha-Khera is attributed to the somewhat mythical King Ben ; 3 and 

General Cunningham believes Ben’s son Vairat to be 
History. , & 

# identical with Vfra Varmma, the uncle of that Lalla 

who towards the close of the tenth century founded Dewal and Garh-Gnjana. 

The foundation of the younger Deoria will be mentioned later; and this seems 

the place for the quotation of the inscription which records Lalla’s works. 

Unearthed and copied about 1826 by Mr. Collector 
The Dewal inscription. ~ , 

Boulderson, it was some three years later copied again 

by Colonel Stacy, and translated under the supervision of the famous oriental- 
ist James Prinsep. 4 It is a singularly perfect example of the Kutila character, 
which occupies a position chronologically midway between the modern Deva- 
n6gari and old G&uri type. The name of kutila or “ bent ” is derived from 

1 Archaeological Survey Reports, I., 353. * General Cunningham remarks {ibid) that 

the river M thus forms a natural ditch to the old stronghold of the Bdchhal Raj as/’ But that 
river is, by his own showing, artificial \ and it is extremely doubtful in the second place 
whether the B&chhals ever ruled here. See above, in the general history of the district. 
*8iipra pp: 841, 342. 4 J. A. S, B,, 1839, p. 777. A photozincograph of the original will 

he found in General Cunningham’s report* 


History. 


The Dewal inscription. 
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the fact that the perpendicular stroke of each letter is at bottom bent or 
turned to the right. The following is the translation of Prinsep’s ‘‘youthful 
assistant,” altered only in a few places where good English seemed to demand 
the simplification of construction or language : — 

Translation by Saroda Prasdd Chakravartti. 

J. May he to whom the astounded inhabitants of the three worlds offered solemn 
hymns and prayers (when the jewelled hood of the serpent chief Ananta bent under the weight 
of the far falling mountains, impinging on the lap of the yielding earth) on his easy effort to 
check the outrages of the wicked (giants), and who humbled the teu-hcaded (lUvana), vain 
of his strength and valour, save you from a multitude of sins ! 

2. May Girija (the mountain-born goddess), fairly adorned with a string of pearls 
fallen from the heads of the Dannva-like elephants, seeming to spread a moonlike halo round 
her lotus face, sanctify the universe* 

3. May the royal race of Chhindu, of erst the scone of Lakshmi’s pastime and dalliance, 
the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldicfy, the sea of delight of famous 
princes, the lake wherein Lakslimin disported as a swan, the moon of repose of those who had 
completed the career of heroes, and a consuming tire to their enemies, be honourable. 

4. A Maharishi, named Chyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride of the chief of 
gods (Indra) when he had committed the well-known crime, who by his fame was celebrated 
in all quarters of the world, was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this family, famed for many good actions, was horn Viravarmma, who was the 
ornament of the world and the crown jewel of kings, in whose house Lakshmin took up her 
abode, foreseeing in it the birthplace of mauy future heroes who would be her protectors. 

0. This Viravarmma in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar lino. Ho 
wag powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, surrounded 
by the learned, attended by virtuous men ; his court was the scat of heroism, integrity, 
patience, and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Mans Chandra Pratapa, a man of warm spirit, who annihilated 

his foes as mud dried up by his rays, 1 who was the ornament of all people— nay, of the whole 
world j before whose armies a multitude of heroic foes, depressing the earth with their heavy 
tread, retreated, gasping, into the abode of serpents (Patala), and bore it down with their 
weight. . * 

8. The juice exuding from the temples of his odorous elephants in moonlike crystals, 
so spread over the forest tanks, that neither the wild elephants nor those of his enemies 
durst quench their thirst therein. 

9. His footstool was worn with the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do him 
homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encircle as a waistband 
(rashona). He dried up the ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Kama 
of old. He occupied the ocean like the mountain on the seashore. 

10* His kingdom, rivalling the habitation of the chiefest gods with its magnificent 
buildings, shining bright and beauteous as the moonbeam with its white tenements, and charm- 
ing with its Naodana-like gardens abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue, is become 
white with the high temples of the anointed gods. 

II. A younger brother, the stout-armod Malhana, the devoted worshipper of Siva, 
willingly received charge of the world : and his kingdom filled with a multitude of princes 
proportionately vast as the kindness received from hfeelder brother. 1 


i Here Is probably Intended a play on M4ns Chandra’s name, which the translator wished to read Ifartenda 
Pratapa, i. e. t powerful as the sun. a From the facts that he condnoted the government, and that hla 

eon Leila succeeded to the throne, it Is possible that Malhaq^g as an usurper, + ’ * . 
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12. Though gaining such a vast prize as Lakshmin, he always retained his devotion to 
the gods, his spiritual parents, and the Brahmans. He was bom for the joy of his friends, 
intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight among his subjects by destroying the wicked. 

13. Ilis wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the peerless of her age, and 
like the new moon to the lotus faces of his other wives. She was descended from the royal 
line of Iswara. 

14. From her was born a moonlike heroic prince, Lalla, who soon mastered the world. 
On all sides shone the parity of his virtues, as the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. 
He was the Sumeru 1 amidst the mountain-circle of his warriors. On his arm Lakshmin cast 
a fond glance as he quitted the house of his enemies. He was tho root of the Chindu 
line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the palace of 
Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey, seeming by their hum to announce his future 
greatuess. 

16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full-blown lily or tho com- 
pany of wise men, or the shrubs bowing with the load of full-blown flowers or the fields of 
bending corn, or the inspiration of the poet, or the moonbeam of autumn, or even the sacred 
words flowing from the mouths of the Vcdantis. 

17. By what respected hero lord of the world was earth defended in his time? The 
goddess (Lakshmin), whom none other pan restrain or enjoy, is to him as a wife. No princely 
jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, lives, or shall live, to equal him in beauty and 
joyousness. 

18. He dwells in a halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, and fills the 
world with his power. His beauty is reddened by the vermilion of the heads of his enemies’ 
war elephants. His fame, like the moon’s, has been the theme of praise. He destroys his 
enemies as the rays of the sun dispel the darkness. 

19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or as Ganges around 
the highest peak of the Himalaya, as the moonbeam on the sky, as the wreath on the elephant** 
head, the white pennant on the temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the 
rivers. 

20. On his advent, although. the earth now groans under the Iron age, the Golden again 
visited this town, adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with 
various animals ; whoso inhabitants are always rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth. 

21. lie presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and civilized, shaded 
by pleasant trcea and watered by pellucid streams, 2 in a chartered gift to the Brahmans. 

22. Ho caused to he dug near his palace a beauteous and holy canal, himself a director 
of the right course to his subjects, as Bhagiratha was to Gang a. 

23. His wife, named Lakshmin, was as affectionate as her namesake to Madhusudana. 
She was regarded as a Becond goddess descended from the sea, came of a sinless family, and 
was like ft snow-shower to the lily faces of other women in the inner apartments. 

24. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband ; by her accomplish- 
ments she retained his affections. Their mutual love was equal to that of Siva and Pirbati. 

25. Whose many virtuous deeds already done, or yet to be performed, are visible in 
groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. 

26. All the luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of Brahmans are bestowed by her 
whose heart pities the poor, the helpless, and afflicted. 

. 'Buraorn, a mythological mountain in tho Himalaya, was believed to bo 84,000 yojani or 336,000 hos high ; that „ 
according to the varying value of the kos, Atom 604,000 to 072,000 miles I a General Cunningham 

thinks that Kir mala nadi, or Pellucid Stream, is rae ancient name of the MAIa itself. 
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57. The minds of husband and wife being thus sensible of the instability of earthly 
possessions, and the stain of the iron age having been removed by their growing virtues, the 
one (t. e , the R&ja) caused this temple to be established in honour of the god who wears a 
crescent on his brow, while the other (i. e. the Rani) did as much in honour of Pdrbatl. 

28. Whose heart is not filled with astonishment at these two divine temples, which .may 
compare in grandeur with the two lofty peaks of Kailasa, which are beautified by their hand- 
some stairs, and whose banners, fluttered by the winds, have dispersed the gathering clouds ? 

29. As long as the Kaustabha diamond rests on the breast of Madhu’s destroyer 
(.Vishnu), and the head of Sambhu is adorned with the crescent, as long as Indra and all gods 
tarry with the wives of the moons, ao long shall the fame of this act endure. 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally endowed lady Lakshmin ; him, 
the chief hero of the Chhindu line, who with sword, besmeared with the mud formed by 
sweat from the brows of hostile elephants, has carved out praise on all sides. 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their prosperity and avert evil, 
destroy the sins of Lalia, of his family, children, and intimates. 

32. The village of May ut a in Bhushana, with its adjacent lands, was consecrated to 
the abovementioned god and goddess under the denomination of Devapalli. 

33. The famous Lalia granted by charter ouc-fourth of his revenues to the same deities 
for their worship and other ceremonies. 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet Nihiil, son of Siva Kudra, of the race of 
VatsyAmuni, an attendant at the court of the Raja, whose character was worthy of his 
name. 

35. May NihAl's wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of the learned like 
a string of pearls, 1 the source of general delight, adorned with flowery metaphor, and tied with 
the string of Lalla's virtues. 

36. This composition was copied by toe son of Vishnu Hari, an inhabitant of Gaur, a 
proficient in the Kutila character* 

37. It was engraven by Soman ath, the son of K&madcva, who come over from Kanya- 
kubja, 2 well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving. In the sarnvat year 1049, . 
on the seventh of the dark half ol the month of Marga (Agrahana), Thursday (5th Novem- 
ber, A. D. 99^). 

In verso 22 we have a reference to the Katni river or canal, cut by King 
Lalia from the M&la to the Khanaut; in verses 27 and 28, to the buildings 
whoso ruins may be seen on the temple mound at Garh-Gajana ; and in verse 32 
to Dewal,then called Devapalli. Apparently basing his conclusion on the fact 
that the B&chhal Bdjputs claim descent from Ben, and on the probability that 
the Katehriy&s ejected the Bachhals from some part of the neighbouring 
Shahjahdnpur, General Cunningham decides that Lalia was a Bdchhal, and that 
the Bachhals made a stand against the Katebriyds in the forests adjoining Garh- 
Gdjna and GarhaKhera. We only know, however, that in 1570 Garha Khera 
was held by other reputed descendants of Ben, the Bhils, and the rest of 
Deoria by half gipsy Banjdras. The Janghdras in that year ejected both 

1 A commonplace of Eastern poets, when placing their names at the end of their compositions 
It is from Sir William Jones' translation cf a similar metaphor at the close of one of Hdflz'a 
odes that wo derive our well-kuown quotation of “ like orient pearls at random strung,” 

* That is, Kanauj. 
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tribes and founded Deoria. The only event of importance in the later history 
of that village was its capturo and burning by the Mnshims in the course of a 
JanghAra rebellion (1679). 

Dunka, a village of parganah Mirganj, stands on the unmetalled SliAhi 
and Shishgarh road, and near the right bank of the west Babgul river, 23 mile» 
notth-north-west of Bareilly. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2,000 souls. 
It holds market twice weekly, and has an imperial post-office, elementary 
school, and a few Hindu temples. From 1824 to 1863 the village was the 
headquarters of the tahsil now known as Mirganj. 

Fari'dpur, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsil so named, lies 
on the metalled ShahjahAnpur road and beside the Oudh and Iiohilkhand Rail- 
way, 14 miles south-east of Bareilly. Though excluded by the census from the 
list of towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, it in 1872 contained a population of 
5,660. 

The fact is that it consists of two villages, Bhartpur and Sardi, which 
that census considered as separate. The town is situated in tho midst of a flat 
Appearance, but fertile country which will bo described in the next 
Hebert description article. Encamped at Faridpur in 1824, Hebor called that 
country “ this Eden” ; and the reasons which prompted 
Bucli a enthusiastic praise may be given in his own picturesque language : — * 
u The morning was positively cold, and the whole scene, with the exercise of the 
march, the picturesque groups of men ai ^ animals round me, the bracing air, 
th$ singing of birds, the light mist hanging on the treos, and the glistening 
dew, had something at once so oriental and so English, I have seldom found 
anything better adapted to raiser a man’s animal spirits and put him in good 
temper with himself and all the world.” On the outskirts of the town are several 
ponds and some fine groves. The town itself is long and narrow, with few 
brickwork houses, but many well-built muchstuctures of the better class. How 
tidy a mud house can be made when washed with elay-water may be seen in 
the Brahmans’ quarter. The town is essentially a town of Hindds, but shows 
few signs of active business, and can boast no important manufacture. Tho 
market is held twice weekly. 

A deepish ditch surrounds the tahsil and police-station (first class). They 


Public buildings. 


are described by Dr. Planck as model buildings of their 
kind, furnishing sides to a courtyard shaded by nim 


and other trees. There are two sardis or hostels, both rectangular eoclosures 
of the usual type, with chambers grouped along the inside of the walls, and 


wells and trees within. An imperial post-office, tahsili school, road bungalow, 
and several tomples, complete the tale of public buildings. Outside the town. 
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on the west, are the station and telegraph-office of the railway ; and on the 
south, beside the Sh&hjah&npur road, an encamping-ground for troops. 

The Chau kiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Faridpur. In 1877-78 
the house-tax thereby imposed yielded, together with 
miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 45) from the 
preceding year, a total income of Rs* 9 1 0. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs. 690. In the Bame year 
the town contained 623 houses, whereof 558 were assessed with the tax ; the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-8-9 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population. 
Faridpur, formerly called Pura, was founded by insurgent Katehriya 
Bdjputs who had boen ejected from Bareilly City 
between 1657 and 1679. It derives its present name 
from one Shaikh Farid, a mendicant, or, according to others, a governor, who 
built a fort hero in Rohilla times (1748-74). 

FarTdpur, a parganahand tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on the 
east by tho Shdbjabdnpur district and parganah — tahsil Bisalpur, the rivers 
Deoha and east Bahgiil supplying in places a frontier ; on the north again by 
Bisalpur, and by parganah-tahsil Nawabganj ; on the north-west by parganah- 
* tahsil Karor ; on the west and south-west by the Rdmganga river, which divides 
it from parganah Balia of tho Aonla tahsil, and from the Budaun district ; and 
on the south once more by Shahjalianpur. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 249 square miles and 361 acres ; but according to the earlier 
revenue survey, more than 3 square miles less. Tho details of area given by 
the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be hereafter shown. 
The parganah contains 560 estates, distributed amongst 388 villages. The lat- 
ter, as compared with those of other parganahs, are small. 

Faridpur is at once the most southerly and the most unproductive par- 
Physicil features. g ana h the district. It is for the most part a plateau 
Uplands. with light silicoous soil, undulating in places into gleam- 

ing sandy ridges which present the appearance of low hills. In years of 
abundant rain such soil often yields a good autumn crop. But when no facili- 
ties of irrigation exist, its produce hardly repays the labour of expenses of 
cultivation. To the general sterility however, two tracts, the basins of the 
R&mganga and Bahgiil Kailds, are exceptions. The former, locally known as the 
Tar&in or moist tract, extends from one to three villages deep along the western* 
Bimganga and anC * sou th-western border. Here the soil is a rich deep 
1 loam, whose natural humidity renders irrigation even in 

seasons of drought superfluous. Towards the lip of tho river, indeed, villages 
sometimes suffer from diluvion, or form the sand which floods have deposited 5 
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Bahg6l-Kail& s basins. 


but general inundations are rare. Partly in this basin, and partly on tbd 
sandy upland, which they ascend by a well-defined bank, lies a belt of villages 

I r 

known as the ddhkacha or half-ripo land, A s the sandy sub-stratum of their 
upper portions forbids the construction of wells, such villages contrast the 
extremes of fertility and sterility. The basin of the East 
Bahgul and lower Kail&e, a wedge-shaped tract formed by 
the fork of those rivers, has for its base the whole northern frontier, and for its apex 
the centre of the parganah. It is composed of excellent loam and clay, which is 
watered both from dams on the rivers and from earthen wells annually excavated. 
The general slope of the country, as followed by its streams, is from north- 
Elevations, rivers, north-west to south-south-east; but aline drawn between 
the highest and lowest levels would lie in the opposite 
direction. 1 The highest is the Great Trigonometrical Survey station at Gaj- 
nera on the northern frontier, 616 feet above the sea ; and the lowest 505 feet 
on the brink of the R&mganga near K&dirganj. The Ramganga bounds the 
parganah, and does not, at least on the map, stray within it. Its old beds may, 
however, be distinguished for some 5 miles east of its present course, arid that 
course is by no means consistent. Almost every rainy season sees some fresh 
though perhaps slight alteration of channel. The favourite process of the rivep’ 
is to work a loop, and afterwards cut across its neck, A recent example of this 
change occurred at liarharpur, in the south-west corner of the parganah. The 
lower Kail&s and Bahgul flow respectively south-westwards and south-eastwards 
from the northern border to their junction at Busaha; and continuing its south- 
easterly course, the reinforced Bahgul strikes tho eastern frontier, where it is 
. joined by the Gauneya. The latter stream, which rises in the parganah itself, has 
already formed for some distance the border. The Luneha crosses the north-eastern 
corner to join tbeDeoha, which, as already mentioned, skirts thefroatier, but never 
comes within it. TheNakatia passes through the west corner to join the R&mganga. 
The parganah is dotted with a large number of lagoons (jbil) whose ser- 
pentine form often shows them to be the old beds of rivers, 
Lagoons * Besides those at Jehar and Daulatpur already described,* 

those crossed by the railway at fc3ai*enda and Badalia may be mentioned. 

Water lies at an average depth of 13 feet inches from the surface, 
and 48*2 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered ; but the par- 
ganah is not conspicuous for its irrigation. Masonry^ 
wells, even if sufficiently cheap, would be in most places 
impracticable. The loose and sandy nature of the subsoil allows in most places 
merely of Small lever or winch wells about two feet in diameter. 

e. from north-north-east to south-south- west, 'Supra p. 599. 


Irrigation. 
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Soils. 


With the first downpour of rain, however, these melt into crater-shaped 
depressions ; and to last even so long must often be protected by a coiled 
lining of twisted arliar stalks. This device lias, in addition to the advan- 
tages above noticed, 1 the merit of preventing the saturation of the sandy 
soil around. In a few villages to the extreme south-east wells are sufficiently 
stable to admit of working with large earthern buckets (charsa). The irrigation 
dams on the Bahgtil and Kailas have been already mentioned. It was at one 
time proposed to water the parganah with canals named the Faridpur, Deoha, 
and Pilibhft, and to prolong hither the existing Kailua canal. But the project 
has been up to the present time in abeyance. 

The soils are, as usual, loam (dtimat), clay (mattiydr) % and saud (bhir) % 
The cultivated area contains, according to settlement 
returns, 39*1 per ce t. of the first, 11*4 of the second, 
and 49*5 of the third ; but a good deal of land which is entered as second-class loam 
(dumat) should have been recorded as first-class sand {bhtlr mildoni). Not a ninth 
of the whole area is barren. There are no forests, but many noble plantations. 

"The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Fatehganj East and 
Faridpur, crosses the parganah north-westwards on its 
jt- wa y h> Bareilly. Parallel to it at a short distance runs 

the metalled “ Fatehgarh section” of the Rohilkhand 
Trunk Road; and the unrnetalled Bareilly-Bisalpur line, which traverses the 
northern border, is the only remaining highway. The principal weekly mar- 
kets are held at the chief towns, Faridpur, Tfsua, and Fatehganj East, all on the 
trunk road. Good nodular Limestone ( kankar ) is found at the last-named place 
and elsewhere in the parganah. There are no important manufactures i and 
trade is confined chiefly to the sale of agricultural raw produce. Surplus' grain is 
bought up for exportation by Bareilly merchants, or carried off by small retailers 
( beopari ). Tho principal staples of the autumn harvest are bdjra millet, which 
covers 34*88 per cent, of the yearly cultivated area ; and rice (10*87 per cent.) 
The most oonspicuous spring crops are wheat (29*05 per cent.) and gram (4*23)# 

The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the 
surveys for the past and present land-revenue settle- 
ments, may be thus compared : — 


Areas 

survey. 


of settlement 


Settlement. 


Former 

Current 

. Difference 


| Vnassessable. 

Assessable. | 

Total. 

Reventie- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturablc 

waste. 

Cultivated 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. . 

Acres. 

5,045 

16,696 

43,515 

89.523 

133,038 

154,779 

849 

16,686 

29,921 

1,13,279 


160,137 

— 4,196 

-8 

- 14,194 

+ ?3„756 

+ 9.562 

+5,358 


l Sunra o. 275, 
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The current settlement was the work of Mr. S. M. Moens. He divided 
Current settlement the pargannh into five circles of assessment, correspond' 
of land-revenue. jng c hiofly with the natural divisions already described, 
thus * (1) The Tarain ; (2) the Adhkacha ; (3) the Bhur west, and (4) Bhi&t 
east, or sandy uplands west and east respectively of the Bah- 
gdl ; (5) the diirnat mattiydr, or loamy and sandy basin oi 
the Bahgul and Kailas. The two bhrir divisions were afterwards united, and 
the following rent-rates per acre assumed and sanctioned for the varfous soils 
in each of the four circles thus left : — 


Rent- rates. 


Circle. 

DdmaU 

Mattiydr . 

Second class 
dumat and 
beat bhur. 

The worst 
bhur . 

1. Taram ... ... 

Rs. a. p. 

4 0 0 

Rs. a. p 

4 0 0 

Rs. a. p, 

2 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 

11. Adhkacha ... 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 6 0 


XIX. Bhdr ... ... 

8 4 1 

3 9 6 

2 1 1 

1 9 6 

IV. Dumat 

4.9 6 

3 6 9 

2 3 9 

1 8 10 


Rents being universally paid in money, no rates according to crop were 
^ ^ found necessary. The application to the assessable area oi 

the figures just shown gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs. 3,11,668 ; and, deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand 
would have reached Rs. 1,55,834. The amount actually fixed was Rs. 1,61,604, 
or, including the tea per cent, cess and fees (nazrdna) on revenue-free land 
Rs. 1,77,815. The result and incidence of the new assessment may be tbm 
compared with those of the old 




Incidence pee acre 

ON 


Total demand, 

EXCLUDING CESSES 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area . 

Assessable area . 

Total area, | 


Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Ho. 

Former 

Current 

1 9 7 

... 

I 4 7 

1 9 2 

1 l 2 

... 

1 0 4 

1 3 11 

0 14 9 

0 14 7 

1 1 9 

» 

147,484 

Ht 

145,694 

161,604 

Increase tM 

... 

0 4 7 

MO 

0 8 7 

... 

0 3 2 

It* 

16,910 


Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional force, 
A slight reduction had by 1878-79 lessened its amount to Rs. 1,60,323. 
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Landlord and tenant* 


Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue, JanghAra ft&jputs are by 
far the most numerous. They claim descent from two 
chiefs, named Hathi Singh and Japan 86h, who, ten genera- 
tions ago, ejected the Ahir Rdjas of Blsalpur, settling at Piira (now Farfdpur), * 
Siseya, and other places. “ Their internal jealousies and dissensions,” writes 
Mr. Moens, {i alone prevent them from acquiring power and influence. Com- 
bined, they would be a match for all the Muhammadans in the district. Their 
present leaders are the Thakurs of Budhauli, Bdepur, Nagaria, and Kiy&ra 
(in Karor).” Of the tenantry no analysis exists. The gross rental paid actually 
by tenants to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the 
landlords themsolves, is returned in Mr. Moens’ report as Bs, 2,78,992. And, 
adding manorial cesses, the almost contemporaneous census increases the sum to 
Bs. 3,08,466. 

The following statement will suffice to give some idea of the extent to 
which during the currency of the last settlement land 
changed owners : — 


Alienations. 


Detail of transfer. 

Entire estates. 

Demand. 

Defined shares. 

Demand. 

Undefined shares. 

Demand. 

Total transfers. 

Total demand. 



Hs. a. p. 


Rs. n. p 


Rs. a, p. 


Rs. a. p. 

By private sale ... 

73 

19,497 14 6 

65 

9,082 12 6 

2S 

4,875 O 0 

160 

93,455 10 li 

By mortgage 

17 

4,751 O O 

3 it 


24 

4,156 0 0 

78 

11,84*19 <0 

Sold at auction by 

18 

3,174 O 0 

19 

3,878 14 O 

66 

9,464 8 0 

103 

_ie,5W. *vo. - 

order of civil court. 









Transfers under de- 

2 

281 8 0 

4 

176 IS 10 

**» 

... 

6 

4M 4 

cree of court. 









Confiscations for re- 

20 

6,885 0 0 

10 

1,625 15 0 

7 

1,312 4 0 

46 

9,893 > 0 

bellion. 









Farmed for arrears 

98 

87,607 0 0 

... 

m 

... 

•H 

96 

37,507 0 0 

of revenue. 







i 


Government sales for 

4 

715 0 0 

... 

... 

#•* 

... 

! 4 

715 0 0 

arrears. 







1- 

1 


Total ... 

241 

72,811 6 5 

130 

17,704 1 4 

119 

19,807 12 O 

487 

1,10,323 3 9 


The sales for arrears all occurred before 1841-42, and but 14 cases of farm 
for the same cause have occurred since that date. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Faridpur contained 39& 
inhabited villages, of which 197 had less than 200 in- 
habitants ; 131 between 200 and 500 ; 58 between 500 


Population. 
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and 1,000; 4 between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one 
between 3,000 and 5,000* The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants war Faridpur, with a population of 5, 6(50. 1 

The total population numbered in the same year 119,811 souls (54,158 
females), giving 479 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 103,771 Hindus, of whom 46,774 were females ; 16,038 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 7,384 were females ; and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,870 Brahmans, of 
whom 3,372 were females ; 7,073 Rajpdts, including 2,759 females ; and 2,853 
Baniyds (1,337 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 85,975 souls 
(32,306 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nah are the Gaur (1,647), Kanaujiya (924), and Sarasvat. ‘The chief Rajput 
clans are the Janghdra (2,895), Chauhdn (907), Gaur (263), Katehriya (1,137), 
Rdthor, (434), Gautam, JShiiibansi, Bais, Bbadauriya, Bachhal, Kathiya, Pon- 
w&r, Chandel, Tomar, and Solaukhi. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal 
(575), Ghori, Satw&la, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,734), Lohar (1,476), Gadariya (2,855), 
Kdyath (1,598), Kahdr (6,178), Dhobi (2,569), Chamdr (15,992', Barhai 
(1,947), Bharbhunja (1,535), Nai or Hajjam (1,755), Risan (4,157), Teli 
(2,921), Gujar (1,128), Kurmi (10,074), Dlidnuk (1,055), and Kachhi (6,654). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand mombers 
are found in this parganali : — Mali, Jut, Biiangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, Gosdin, 
Sonar, Kalwdr, Nat, Patwa, Kurnhdr, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Pasi, Blidt, Khatik, 
Belddr, Darzi, Lodha, Jogi, Gliosi, and Altar. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (13,320), Sayyids (207 ), Mughals (253), and Pathdns (2,229), 
or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations 8111116 C0U9US# ^ rom these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years 
of age), 204 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,027 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,066 in 
commerce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the con- 
veyance of men, animals, or goods ; 29,794 in agricultural operations ; 4,006 
in industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,261 persons 
returned as labourers and 433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
^ But this ia not the population as shown by the census (see article on Faridpur (own). 
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population, irrespective of ago or sox, the same returns give 2,352 as land- 
holders, 87,417 as cultivators, and 30,042 as engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. Tho educational statistic, which are confessedly 
imperfect, show 1,491 males as ablo to read and write out of a total malo 
population numbering 65,653 souls. 

Held first by Ahfrs, and afterwards, as now, by Janghdras, Farfdpur was 
History * n Akbar’s time (1596) part of the ' old tnahdl of 

Bareilly. From this was afterwards severed the 
southern portion of tho modern tahsil, under tho name of parganah Tisua; but 
until Rohilla times (1748-74) the northern portion was still a mere tappa of 
some larger division. The name of this tappa, originally Khalflpur, was 
altered when the Rohilla governor Shaikh Farid altered the name of its 
capital to Faridpur. On their cession to tho Company (1801) Farfdpur and 
Tisua were separate parganahs. Included in tho Bareilly district, they had both, 
before 1813-14, been promoted to the rank of soparato tahsfls. But about 1825, 
after the penultimate settlement, they wore united into a singlo tahsil and par- 
ganah with head-quarters at Faridpur. 

Fatehcjanj East, a market village of parganah Farfdpur, stands on tho 
Shdhjahdnpur border, near the right bank of tho east Baligul river and 24 
miles from Bareilly. Past it, on the west, run the metalled Shahjah&npur road 
and tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway ; near it, on tho north, lies a large lagoon 
known as the Purainia Tal. Tho town contained in 1872 a population of 2,735 
inhabitants. 

Fatehganj possesses a railway-station with telegraph-office attached, a 
Buildings and general third-class police-station, a district post-office, an clement- 
appearance. ary sc h 00 j ? a road bungalow, and a mud-built hostel 

(sardi)> The village itself is almost entirely inud-built and has tho bsuul 
squalid appearance. But outside it is a noble grove of mango-trees, which, 
according to Heber, was planted by a jamad&r of Rah mat Kh&n (1749-74), 
The remains of a mud wall, entered by two archways, still surrounded tho vil- 
lage in the time of the writer just named (1824). 

Tho market is held twice weekly. Tho Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force here ; and in 1877-78 tho house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, together with miscellaneous receipts 
and a balance (Rs. 37 ) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 439. Tho 
expenditure, which w&s chiefly on police, public works, and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 310. The village contained in tho same year 299 houses, 
whereof 285 wore assessed with the tax ; tho incidence being Ro. 1-6-7 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of population. 

97 


House-tax. 
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Fatehganj, or the “mart of victory/* was founded by Shujfi-ud-daula, 
Nawdb of Oudh, to commoraorate the defeat of the Ro- 
13 ° ' hillas' by his allies the British (1774). The battle, which 

is named after Mirdnpur-Katra of Sh&hjah&npur, was fought between that 
place and this. 

Fatehganj West , 1 or Bhitaura, a village in the Karor tahsfl of the 
Bareilly district, stands on the metalled Moradabad road, 12 miles from Bareilly. 
It had in 1872 a population of 361 souls. 

Fatehganj has a second-class police-station, a very bare cncamping- 
ground for troops, a district post-office, a missionary school, and two hostelries 
( sardi ) for travellers. But it is chiefly remarkable for the battle fought there 
on the 24th October, 1794, under circumstances already described, 2 and to the 
victory then gained by the British allies of the Nawab Vazir it owes its name of 
Victory-market. The old title of Bhitaura still lingers in the northern corner of 
the village. 

On some rising ground beside the road, south-east of the village, stands 
Monument to British the memorial to the British troops who fell in the engago- 
troop8, ment. A large obelisk of red sandstono slabs : it stands in 

a small but shady walled enclosure which is entered by a Roman archway. At 
its base, on the side facing the road, is engraved the following inscription : — 


“ Erected, 

By order op the Governor-General in Council, 

In Memory op 

Colonel George Uurrington, 

Major Thomas Bolton, Captain Nor. Macleod, 

Captain John Mac buy, » John Mordaunt, 

Lieutenant Andrew Cummings, Lieutenant Edmund Wells, 

„ William Hinksman, „ Joseph Richardson, 

„ John Plumer, . „ Y. Z. M, Birch, 

„ William Odell, „ Edward Baker, 

Lieutenant Eirew. James Tilper , 3 
and the European and Native non-commissioned 


Officers and Privates who fell near this spot 
in action against the Rohillas, 

October the 24 A D. 1794.” 

No Very long acquaintance with Mirzapur is needed to suggest that the 
An identical inscrip- stone of the obelisk was quarried in that district. It 
tion at Chunar. cmi j n fact |^q almost proved to have come from Chuntfr* 

*From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Bhitaura. *See 

above, History of tho district. 3 Lieutenant Fire w. is an abbreviation for Lieutenant 

Fireworker, second Lieutenant. Bee the earlier chapters of Major Stubbs* History of tho 
Bengal Artillery , Vot. /., passim. In Francklin’s list of the killed in this action Mr. Tilfer is 
given a step in rank and called simply Lieutenant His name is suggestive of galtotry on 
gnother field, that of Hastings, where the minstrel TaiUcfer sang the JSorinaus on to victory. 
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In the compound of a palatial bungalow at that pretty little station lies (in 
a double sense) a slab bearing the same inscription. Even the arrangement of 
the lines is identical. ChunAr tradition says that the stone was ordered for 
some place up-country, but never sent there, the reason obviously being a 
crack which obliterates ono or two of tho letters on the left side. The slab 
now at Bhitaura must have been sent instead, and sent in all probability from, 
ChunAr. 1 

The monument is kept in repair by Government. West of it, on the 
samo hillock, which is perhaps tho ichera or mound of 
BixhM Khans. NaJU and some for S otten village, riso a Muslim sepulchre and a 
tall pillar erected as a landmark by tho Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. Tho sepulchre is that of Naju 3 and Buland KhAns, Robilla 
chiefs, who fell fighting against the English in tho action just mentioned. 
Their tombs stand on a raised plinth ascended by steps, and are surrounded by 
a graceful wall with latticed openings. Tho guardian (mutawalli) of their last 
home still tolls the story of the fight, and ascribes their death to tho galling 
fire of the British artillery. On the same mound is a masonry well whoso 
water, like that of most wells in Bareilly, is said to bo remarkably good. 

Gaini, a market village of parganah Sanelia, stands on the unmotalled 
road betweon Bareilly and Aonla, 8 miles from tho former. Near it, on tho 
north, winds a channel of the Ramganga ; and beside it, on the east, flows tho 
Andharia or blind brook, a branch of that channel. The village contained in 
1872 a population of 2,611 inhabftants. 

Tho market is held twice weekly, but Gaini is a poor mud-built place. It 
has a third-class police-station, district post* office, and elementary school. 

GwXla Prasiddh is the name given to the romains of an ancient city 
extending for about seven miles along the left bank of thg Nakatia, from Birnra 
RAmpura in parganah Karor to tho mouth of that river at Khalpur, in parganah 
Faridpur. Those remains consist in an almost unbroken lino of kheras or mounds 
once occupied by buildings, but have never been properly examined. Like all 
similar relics in this part of Bareilly, they are attributed to the Ahfrs or Goblis. 

" An old bdoli or large well,” writes Mr. Moons, u was discovered by tho vil- 
lagers while I was camped in tho neighbourhood. It was said to bo filled vrith 
human bones, which fell into dust immediately after being exposed to the air. 
The well was built of the large old bricks, and at tho top boro ovident traces of 
fire. I heard afterwards that the villagers filled in and closed it again on account 
of the discovery of the bones. Theso remains have never been scientifically 

1 Miss Roberts informs us (scenes and characteristics of Hindustan , 1837) that 14 pillars aro 
elsewhere raised to the memory of the same fourteen officers* She ddcs not tell us where, but 
by the context apparently means Calcutta. 2 is’aju is an endearing diminutive of Najib. 
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examined. Asoka coins are occasionally fonnd in them. I am inclined to 
attribute the destruction of the city to the timo of Firoz Tughlak, who for 
several years successively harried and laid waste this part of Rohilkhand.” 

HXfizganj, a village of parganah NawXbganj, stands on the metalled 
Bareilly and Pilibhit road, 14 miles from Bareilly. About a mile to the east flo’ws 
the east Bahgul river. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,115 souls only; 
but H&fizganj has a third-class police-station and district post-office. It derives 
its name from tho protector ( Hafiz) Rahmat KbXn, who in 1755 founded it as 
a sort of halfway house between Bareilly and his favourite Pilibhit. 

Haldi or Hardi Kaldn, a market village of parganah Mirganj, stands 
on the Rdmpur frontier, near the right bank of the Bhakra river, and 26 miles 
from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,117 inhabitants only, 
but has a fourth-class police-station or outpost, and a market held twice 
weekly. 

Hakdaspur, a village of parganah Sarauli, resembles that last named 
in tho fact that it is 26 miles from Bareilly, has a fourth-class police-station, 
and a market twice weekly. It is tho terminus of a cross-country track from 
Sh&habad in Rarapur, but this track is not officially recognized as a road. 
Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,192 souls. 

JahXnabad, the chiof town or village of tho parganah so named, stands 
on the unmetallcd road from Pilibhit to Ricbha, 27 milos north-east of Bareilly. 
It is a decaying place, and its population had in 1872 decreased to 3,120, a 
figure somewhat below that of the preceding census. 

Jah&nabad is well surrounded with grovos, through which it is ap- 
Appearoncc, build- proached by several cross-country tracks besides the road 
fags, &o. just mentioned. About a mile off, on the east, flows the 

Apsara river. The tillage can boast few masonry houses, but has a 1st 
class police-station, a post-office which is a branch of that at Pilibhit, a par- 
ganah school, and a market held twice weekly. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force, and in 1877-78 the house tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balance (Rs. 27) from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 520. The. expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 307. In the same year the town contained 427 houses, of 
which 390 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-4-3 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

It is for the antiquarian that JahXnabad possesses its chief interest. 
c ^ Near it, on tho west, lies the village of Baliya or Balai 

ii&isiupur, which contains the ancient mound named 
Buluikhera. This is_a large heap of bricks and earth, about 20 feet high at 
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Its southern end. It has a circuit of nearly a mile, or area of 1,200 feet'sqriare ; 
and its quadrilateral form loads to the conclusion that it onoe was fortified. 
To the west are two tanks and six ruined heaps said to bo roinains of temples ; 
near the south-east are tho ruins of what was undoubtedly a brick temple: 
“ There is nothing now standing,” remarks General Cunningham, 1 “ that can 
give any clue to tho probable age of the town, as the bricks are removed to 
Jabdnabad as soon as they are discovered. But the large sizo of those bricks 
is a proof of antiquity which is supported by tho traditions of the people, who 
ascribe the foundation of Balpur or Baliya to the well-known Daiti/a or 
demon named Bali. ” Balai was in Akbar’s reign (see next article) tho head- 
quarters of a large parganah or malml. 

Modem JaMnabad was founded by ono Mirak Jim, a governor of SI; Ah 
Jahdn’s reign (1G28-58); and tho former part of its 

History. name is taken from the latter part of that monarch’s. 

It was for long a place of much importance ; but when the neighbouring 
Pilibhit became tho capital (1754) of tho ltohilla Government, many of the 
Jahdnabad bankers and traders migrated thither. From the cession (1801) 
until 18G3 tho town was tho head-quarters of a tahsil, whoso abolition deprived 
it of what little consequence it still possessed. 

JahAnabad, a parganah of the Pilibhit tahsil, is bounded on the oast by 
the river Deoha, which dividos it from parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and 
parganah Bilahri of the Tarai district ; on tho north by parganah NAuakinata 
of that district ; on the west by parganah Rich ha of tho Bnheri tahsil ; and on 
the south-west by parganah and tahsil Nawdbganj. According to the official 
statement of 1878 it contained 186 square miles and 83 acres ; but according 
to the earlier revenue survey somo 260 acres less. Tho details of area given by 
the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be hereafter shown. 
The parganah revenue-roll shows 322 estates (mahdl) distributed amongst 199 
villages (mama). 

Jah&nabad may be called a part of tho watershed between Deoha and 
Bast Bahgtil rivers, dividing on the line followed by the main channel of the 

Physical features. Kail * 3 CaDal * In information as in position it closely 
resembles its sister parganah Richha. A well-watered 
and well-wooded plain, sinking almost invisibly from north to sjuth it has 

Dampness. no sharply marked geographical distinctions of’ soil or 

level. The average depth of water from the surface, as 
ascertained by an examination of nearly 1,100 unbricked wells, is but 11*5 
feet. The villages of the northern border, or m dr tract, aro practically a part 

1 Archteological Survey Reports, I, 358, * 
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of the sub-Hiimilayan Tarffl, and here the spring-level is even higher. Owing, 
moreover, to the neighbourhood of the dense sub-Him&Iayan forest, the rain- 
fall is perhaps greater. Extreme dankness renders the climate unhealthy, the 
population scanty, and the waste lands extensive. To the prevalence of un- 
reclaimed jungle must bo ascribed the multitude of wild beasts, principally pig, 
which prey upon the crops ; but all these evils are less severely felt on the 
north-western than on the north-eastern border. As one travels further south 
dampness decreases, while climate and cultivation improve in inverse propor- 
tion. And in the south of the parganah the country is as closely and carefully 
tilled as anywhere in the district. 

The parganah has justly been styled well-wooded ; but the expression 
+ aims at something more than the stunted timber of unre- 

Groves. 

claimed wildernesses in the north. Jahfinabad has been 
planted by man as well as nature, and few of its villages lack their groves of 
mango or other fruit-trees. Such plantations are said to have included at the 
settlement of land-revenue 59,815 trunks, distributed over 1,898 acres. The 
soils from which they and other growths derive their sus- 
tenance are of the usual type, clayey (mattiydr) 9 loamy 
(ddmat) and sandy (l/n'ir). The clay — for the monotony of the plain is 
broken by a succession of gentle undulations just perceptible to the eye— 
lied -chiefly in the hollows. The loam occupies the watersheds, sometimes 
Regenerating towards their summits into sand. Of the total cultivated area 
42,582 acres are returned as clayey, 38,180 as loamy, and 3,096 as sandy 
soil. In spite of moisture, tho alkaline efflorescence called reli is almost 
unknown. 

The highest observed elevation is 666*3 feet above the sea at Hardaspur 
on the northern frontier, and tho lowest 580*2 at Bar 
Nawada on tho southern. With the exception of the Upper 
Kailas, which winds south-westwards from the northern frontier to join the 
Deoha, the principal streams follow from north to south the 
general slope of the country. The DeoKfc bounds the par- 
ganah on the east, but never strays within it. This stream perhaps resembles 
on a small sclle the Rdmganga, being skirted on either side by wide r tretches 
of sand, through whioh it frequently gnaws fresh loops. But while a loop of 
the R&inganga will be two miles in diameter, a loop of the Deoha will not exceed 
half a mile; and while the basin ( khddir ) of tho Rdmganga is a wide plain, that 
of the Deoha is a comparatively narrow depression. The Hamaria or Pangaili 
forms in places the western border, while the centre of tho parganah is watered 
by the Tarai river Absara. 


Elevations, and 


Rivers. 
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Canals. Kail 4s 


Irrigation. 


From tho Kailas at Bhadsara Sahauli is tapped tho Kailas canal, which 
flowing south- westwards and southwards quits the parganah 
at Abu D&ndi on tho Nawdbganj frontior. It throws off 
on its left bank distributaries named, after villages through which they pass, 
Amaria, Madhopur, and ‘Nakti. The channels from its right bank are the 
Sard&rnagar, Magrasa, and Khamaria distributaries. The Nakti distributary 
throws off on its loft and right bank respectively minor rdjbahas known as the 
Nawadia and Aini. The former quits tho parganah with it, but all the 
remaining distributaries end in the parganah itself. Tho 
and Bahgfil. Nakatpura distributary of the Bahgul canal enters Jahtin- 

abad from tho Tarai, and flowing due south ends on the Nawabganj 
frontier. After replenishing its waters from tho Absara at Sakatia, it is 
known as the Absara distributary. Tho settlement officer honorably men- 
tions the Parevva proprietor, who, though tho water must in many cases * 
be brought 12 or 14 miles, gives all his villages tho advantage of canal 
irrigation 

Besides these irrigating channels there are, as already mentioned, 
numerous earthen wells. Their water is as a rule, 

reserved for wheat, sugar and vegetables ; and for 
other crops the inherent moisturo of tho soil suffices. 1 A good deal 
of water is stored in natural lagoons, artificial reservoirs, and dams 
across streams, whence it is raised in sling-baskets for tho rice, the 
more valuable spring-crops, and the cattle. Rico is hero flooded rather 

than watered. Of the total cultivated area, 31,281 acres are returned as under 
irrigation. 

Rice and sugar at the autumn, and wheat at tho spring harvest, arc 
tho principal products of Jahanabad, Remarkable ma- 
nufactures, except perhaps that of sugar, it has none. 
Tho surplus produce is carried off by travelling Banj&ra merchants. 
Local market villages, of which Farowa and the capital Jah&nabad 
are most important, furnish hucksters with tho weekly opportunity of 
supplying the simple needs of the population. There are but two roads, 
both in the south of the parganah. These are the metalled fcilibhlt and 
Bareilly line, and the unmetalled branch which quits it to pass through 
Jah&nabad village and ultimately join the Bareilly-Naini Tal line in 
Richha. Along the former road in a few years may perhaps travel a light 
railway. 

^Writing nearly 40 years ago, Mr. Head endorses a native saying that “without water 
Jahdnabad is a desert $ with it, Kashmir. 9 ’ The saying appears, however, from his succeeding 
remarks, to apply chiefly to wheat. 


Products. 
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' Area of settlement snr* At the survey preceding the current settlement 
vey# of land revenue, the area of Jahdnabad was classified 

as follows : — 


Unassbssablb. 


Assessable). 

' V 1 1 """" 


Barren (including 
village sites and 
groves.) 

Revenue- 

free. 

Culturable waste 

Cultivated. . 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres. 

15,346 

Acres. 

1,660 

m 

Acres. 

83,858 

Acres. 

101,049 

Acres, 

118,055 


The increase in cultivation since the time of the former settlement is 
stated to have been about 32 per cent. 


The current settlement was the work of Mr. Elliot Colvin. He divided 

_ the pargana for purposes of assessment into four circles 

The current settlement. .. . . . . „ M1 

corresponding with its variations of climate, tillage, 

and population. These were (1) the villages of the north-eastern border, chiefly 

between Kailus and Deoha rivers ; (2) those of the north-western border; (3) 

those of the centre, north of the one unmetallod road ; and (4) the remaining 

„ . villages in the south. For the different soils of theso 

four circles he at length assumed the following 

rent-rates : — 


Rent-rates pan acre on 


Circle. 

Irrigated . 

Unirrigated, 

Loam, 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Loam. 

Clsy. 

Sand. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. N.-E. border 

BB 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

18 0 

1 4 0 

, II. N.-W. border 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

III. Centre 

5 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 10 0 

3 2 0 

8 8 0 

IV. South 

5 8 0 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

<00 

3 8 0 

00 

o 

o 


llents being paid chiefly in kind, rates were framed according to crop as 
well as soil ; and applied to tho assessable area, these crop-rates gave the highest 
gross rental (Rs. 3,14,27 2). Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent, tho 
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revenue would have reached Rs. 1,57,136. It was actually fixecf at Rs. 1,57,939^ 
or including the ten per cent. oess on both*.. assessable 
an j revenue-free lands, Rs. 1,74,372. The amount an£ 
incidence of the new assessment may be thus contrasted with those of thp 
old : — 


Settlement. 

1 • 

Incidence pee acre on 

Initial total de- 
mand (excluding 
cesses). 

Cultivated area. 

• 

Assessable area. 

Total area, 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

XU. 

Former (1840) 

1 7 10* 

0 15 8 

0 13 Si 

1,26,2$* * 

Present (1873) 

1 14 

1 9 0 

1 5 10* 

1,57,989 

Increase 

0 6 8f 

0 9 4 

n 

81,661 


The new demand falls on total population at the rate of something over 

Re. 1-14-5 per head. Until sanctioned by Government it remains in merely 

provisional force. A revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had by 

1878-79 reduced its figures to Rs. 1,56,803. 

No analysis by caste of landlords and tenantry is forthcoming ; but 

_ _ t _ _ amongst the latter Kurmis and Chamdrs would seem to* 

Landlord and tenant. , , . , . , . . , 

preponderate. The proprietary tenures are almost entirely 

pare zaminddri ; and more than half the cultivated holdings are tilled by 

tenants with rights of occupancy. The alienations of land, which during the 

currency of the last settlement changed the proprietary body, may be thus 

shown: — 


Alienated, ciao. 1640-72, by 

Unalienatnd REMAIN* 

DEB. 

Private arrangement. 

Decree of court. 

Confiscations for rebellion 

Entire vil- 
lages. 

Portions of 
villages 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

69 

324 — 

16 

14 

5 

139- 

S 

6 

109- 

82 

i 

45 

80)1 
.10 * 


Few villages were farmed, and but one sold for arrears of reve&ue. The 


estimate of the gross rental actually paid by tenants, to landlords was^ as upial 
where rents are paid chiefly in kind, considered too untrustworthy for entry in 

98 
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Population. 


the settlement report* Bat adding manorial imposts, the almost contempora- 
neous census returns the sum as Rs* 2,64,290. Though supplied in the 
first instance by the district officers, this figure seems altogether too 

loir. 

According to the census of 1872, parganali Jalianabad contained 195 
inhabited villages, of which 46 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
88 between 200 and 500; 46 between 500 and 1,000; 
18 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 87,966 soyls (40,693 females), giving 
478 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 62,078 
+ Hindus, of whom 28,376 were females ; and 25,888 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
11,817 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
grefct classes, the census shows 2,147 Brahmans, of whom 895 were females ; 
831 Rdjpufcs, including 115 females; and 756 Saniyas (349 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is comprised in i( the other castes ” of the census 
returns* which show a total of 58,844 souls (27,019 females). The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Ganr (508), Kanaujiya 
(586), and Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Janghara, Chauhan, Gaur, 
Katehriva, Rathor, and Bais. The Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l, Maliar, 
Gindauriya, and Oaw&l sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
jOastes are the, Mali (5,420) Lobar (1,033), Gadariya (1,021), Kabar (2,614), 
Dhobi (1,782), Chatnar (7,227), Barhai (1,751), Aldr (1,955), Nai or Hajj&m 
(1,012)$ Bhangi or Khakr8b (1,012), Kisftn (4,693), Toli (1,413), Giijar, 
(1,437), PAsi (1,122), Kurmi (12,283), Beldar (1,457), and Lodha (6,633). 
Besides these, the following castes, comprising loss than ono thousand members, 
are found in this parganah : — Koli, Kayatli, Jdt, Bliarbhunja, Dakaut, Gosain, 
Sondr, Kalwar* Nat, Chhipi, Patua, Kumhdr, Tamholi, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Dhd- 
nuk, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, Bari, and Banjdra. The Musalrnans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (21,947), Sayyids (394), Mughals (156), and Pathdns 
(3,491), or entered as without distinction. * 

* The occupations of the people ai*e shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 131 
fcre employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,966 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car- 
riers, ijarhfersjlsireepers^ washermen, &c.; 1,042 in commerce, in bnying, selling, 
keephe^ lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
18,387 in agricultural operations; 3,388 in industrial occupations, arte 
f Jmd in'e^hameSj' khd the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable. 


Occupations. 
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liiineral, and animal, There were 2,375 persons returned as labourers, fti*d 
433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 898 as landholders, 57,633 as cultivators, 
and 2&,435 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,138 nudes as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,273 
souls. 

The history of the district has noted also any events of general interest 
in the annals of Jahanabad, and it remains only to mention 
History. ^he special changes of the parganah as a fiscal division. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (159(5), Baku appears as a mah&l of the Bad&yun; 
government and Dehli province, with an area of about 47,483 acres and rental 
of about Rs. 26,945. The modem parganali Jahanabad was created in the reign 
of Shah Jahan (1628-58), when Governor JVlirak Jan founded the new capital* 
near the site of the ancient Balai Pasi&pur. It was at the same time, perhaps, 
that the remainder of inalial Balai went to form the adjoiniug parganahs Pili- 
bhlfc and llichlui. But in any case Jahdnabad and llichha worg on their cession 
to the Company (1801), separate parganahs, attached to the Bareilly d- strict. 
They were both in 1 #13-14 promoted to the rank of separate tahsils; but about 
1825, after the penultimate settlement, we find them both included in tahsij 
Parewa, whose head-quarters were at the village so named in this parganah. 1 
Both afterwards formed a portion of the “northern division” severed from Bareilly 
some years later ; and both were reannexed to their original district ill 1833«34«. 
About this time, after the last settlement, we find both the name and head* 
quarters of tahsll Parowa changed to Jahanabad. But in 1863 the taluil waa 
abolished, llichha being transferred to Baheri and Jahanabad to Pilibhft, 

Jamania or Jamani&n, village of parganah Puranpur, stands just 
north of the road from Pilibhft to MdJhu Tanda, 45 miles from Bareilly/ 
The population in 1872 amounted to but 1,437 souls, and the place is remark- 
able only as containing a district post-office. 

KAbar or Shcrgarh, the ancient but decayed capital of the parganah 
so named, stands on the unmetalled road from Sh&hi to Baheri, 21 miles 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Near the town, on the west, flow the Shergarh 
-and its branch the Rampura, distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal. The, 
population by the census of 1872 was 2,279 souls. 

In strict accuracy Kabar is the name of the original city, end Shefgsrfi 

of a sixteenth century addition on its east. But the former title is applied 

the whole by Hindus, and the latter by Muslims. Two other villages besides 

1 Parewa has no other claims to distinction* and will not be mentioned ta $ separate Gazet- 
teer article. *' 
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Antiquities. 


Kabar and Shergarh, the western Dtingarpur and Isldmpur, are intruded in the 
limits of the town; the four formed of old one continuous 
city, but are now separate villages, standing each on its 
ancient mound. Slightly the loftiest of such mounds is that once occupied by the 
old Hindu citadel of Kdbar, a circular elevation about 25 feet in height and 900 
in diameter. This is still surrounded by a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in 
width. Some remains of the walls of a large oblong building, said to have been a 
temple, still exist on its summit. The remnants of the second or Muhammadan 
fort, Shergarh or Sher Kh&n’s castle, are undistinguishable from the general 
mass of ruins.- The extreme length of that mass from east to west is 3,500 feet, 
and the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit being 9,800 feet, or nearly 2 
miles. But amidst these widely-strewn relics of the past the antiquarian may hunt 
his quarry almost in vain. The long continued Muslim occupation of Kabar 
has swept away nearly every trace of Hinduism. Old coins are occasionally 
found, of which a few belong to the later Hindu dynasties of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. But the only antiquities discovered by the archaeo- 
logical survey were two small stone figures ; one too much broken to be recog- 
nized, the other a representation of Durga slaying the buffalo demon (Mahe- 
sfisur). 

K&bar is surrounded by several considerable lakelets or reservoirs, of which 
the chief arc the R&ni T&l on the north-west, the Khawds 
Tal on the south, and the shallow Rdm Sugar on the north. 
The two former possess a legendary or historicaf interest which will be 
noted hereafter. Meanwhile it may be mentioned that a market is held twice 
Weekly in the Shorgarh portion of the town, and that throughout that town 
generally the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. In 1877-78 the 
house- tax thereby imposed, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 20) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 285. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted 210. In the 

Same year the town contained 478 houses, of which 336 tvere assessed with 
the tax, the incidenoe being Re. 0-12-7 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 
per head of population. 

The old Hindu city of Kdbar is said to have been founded by King Vena or 
History Beu, 1 who in spite of priestly obloquy is a very popular cha- 

racter. To his wife Ketaki or Sundari is attributed the Rdni 
T&t or Queen’s tank, and the following graceful legend concerning that reservoir 
deserves to be quoted, though it seems to confuse Kdbar-Shergarh with another 
of Ben’s foundations, Shdhgarh in Pdranpur : — 

* ' * Supra pp. 341*42. 
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11 In the days of old, more than 9,000 years ago, the good Bfija Ben was King over all the 
land from the Hiro&laya to far off Lanka, 1 and his capital was at Surat* and he came' to the dark 
forests by the S&rda river, than which there was no woodland in the whole world more gloomy or 
more full of things of dread, to perform the rite of Tapasa, and thereby to acqulr#*tl know* 
ledge and all power over the spirit world And the terrible rite being duly performed, he 
dwelt awhile at Shahgarh, where he built * lofty castle, and meditated on that delusion which 
men call life and the universe, but which is only an impression on the senses, which soon 
vanishes away. And the Rood Raja Ben saw that the rich man was decked out with useleas 
jewels and ate the finest food, and wa9 discontented therewith, while the poor man was barely 
covered with rags, and scarcely satisfied his craving hunger with the coarsest of diet, ail'd win 
happy withal. He marvelled greatly at these delusions, and, casting off his costly and price-' 
less jewels, ho arrayed himself in the poor dress of * peasant and refused all food but that which 
fell to the lot of husbandmen ; and his young bride, Sundari, through love for her R6ja, .did 
even as he : and, abandoning all vanity of gorgeous array and of jewels that were vain »h-»w, 
clothed herself as a girl that had never known riches, and cAtno down to the court to drg# ’ 
water with her own hands. And she looked long fora vessel wherewith to draw the water, 
bfit could fi -d none save only a pitcher of unbaked clay, and no rope save a thread ot untwist-' 
cd cotton— not knowing that the water must dissolve the clay, aud the thread must snap with 
the weight of even the empty vessel. But men know not the ways of the gods. In the inncK 
cence of her heart, she went down to the deep pool of ice-cold water, where the lotus flowers 
had just unfolded themselves, to greet and welcome the rising sun ; and she stepped on the 
first flower which kissed her tiny bared feet and scarcely marvelled that it bore her weight. And 
thus in all innocence she passed on lightly, from flower to flower, till she reached the darker 
depths, and there she plunged in the unbaked vessel and drew it up by the untwisted thread, 
and, Betting it on her head, returned singing in happiness to the castle ; and so she lived on 
happy in her daily task, still hapoier in her husband's love, and he, the great Raja, whom all 
the world obeyed, wove the while, mats and baskets, and by their sale earned bin daily fuodA ^ 
But the mind of a woman is constant to one thing never, and is always desirous of new things. 
So Sundari grewa-weary of the coarse garments, and the daily task, and the poor food of a 
peasant girl, and she longed for her delicate apparel and her priceless gems ; and one morn- 
ing, rising early, she arrayed herself in her queenly robes and her glittering jewels, and came 
down to tlio lotua p«ol. And she placed the vessel on her head and walked as before, 
on the petals of the flowers, but they seemed loth to bear her till she reached the 
dark depths of the mid-pool, and she marvelled much at her own beauty as she saw it 
reflected iu the still waters, and she plunged in the vessel. But when she would have drawn: 
it out it melted water, and the untwisted thread broke, and she herself sank deep 

in the ice-cold water g, but she was saved, and henceforward learned the evil of vanity and 
pride in riches, and the strength of innocence and a pure mind. And in all the reign of Hid* 
good R6ja Ben gold and silver were as dross, and as plentiful as pebbles in the Sirda stream ; 
and the lotus pool, in memory of the good queen Sundari, was called by all rneu the R4ni*s Til, 
and is to be seen even unto this day just outside the town of Kabar, though the lotus has 
perished aud the castle of Sh&hgarh has sunk into dust ”* 

The first historical mention of Kabar is in the poet Amir KhusfuV 
account of Jal&l-ud-dm Khiljfs invasion (1290). A pitched battle was fought 
here, and the Hindus suffered defeat. They however recovered &&bar at 
florae time after the victor’s departure ; for in the reign of his nephews 

1 Ceylon, * For a similar legend concerning Ben see above; article on Ui^orcUy, 

401. f'Moent 1 Bareilly Settlement Report, pp. 20, 21. 
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Alaud-dfn the Muslims again oaptured it (1313). It once more fell into th< 
hands of Hindfis, who were this time Katehriya Rajputs, after the death (1388; 
of Firoz Tugblak. They appear to have held it uninterruptedly for about 15C 
years, until the reign of the usurping emperor Sher Shdh Sur (1540-45). Bui 
since that monarch seized the town, and built the fortress of Shergarh, ik 
H indu has ever ruled at Kabar. Other memorials of his visit exist iu the 
Khaw&s T&l, which was probably named after his most trusted general; and 
in the Islampur quarter, named after his son and successor, Islam or Salim 
Sh&h. From the middle of the sixteenth century, to judge from the later silence 
of historians, K&bar has steadily declined in importance. 

Kabar, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the east, north, 
and north-west respectively by parganahs Ricbba, Chaumahla, and SirsAwan 
of its own tal^Hil ; and on the west and south by parganah and tahsil Mlrganj, 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 54 square miles and 
496 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey several hundred acres 
less. Details of aroa, as given by the settlement survey, and of the dense 
population as given by the census, will bo hereafter shown. The parganah 
contains 100 estates (?nahdl), distributed amongst 34 villagos (mauza). 

Kabar may bo curtly described as a plain sinking imperceptibly from 
the north east to the south-west. The highest observed 
elevation is 618 feet above the sea in the former, and the 
I lowest 564 feet in the latter corner of the parganah. The only slight contrast 
of levol is that between the low undulations which form the watersheds 
of rivers, and the intervening basins of the rivers themselves. The breadth 
of both watershed and basin varies usually with the size of the river. About a 
tenth only of the whole parganah is waste, and somewhat over that proportion 
barren. Of the entire cultivated area 48 per cent, is watered. Kabar is in 
truth a closely cultivated tract well studded with groves, and, except perhaps in 
the abundance of its river and canal irrigation, presenting no striking peculia- 
rities. Both rivers and canals follow with but few windings the south-westerly 
dip of the country. The principal stream is the West 
Babgtil. Immediately on entering the western frontier it 
is joined by the Kicbaha ; and when it again touches that frontier it receives 
the Ruli, which has itself for some distance formed the boundary line. Hence- 
forward the united' stream supplies a border with Mirganj. The Kichaha is 
joined in the parganah by one noticeable affluent, the Kbalua ; and the Dhora 
Canalg forms for some distance the southern boundary. Entering 

the north of the parganah near Bakauli, the birth-place of 
Ali Muhammad, the Daulatpur distributary of the Paha canal ends at Ctalaria, 
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the junction of tho Kichaha and Khalua. The Rajurtagla distributary of the 
Kichaha-Dhora canal tails into the latter river (Khalua) at Rajunagla ; while 
the Sharifriagar and Rampura distributaries of the same canal end in the 
Dhora, on the southern frontier, at Beondha and Pipauli respectively. The 
remaining distributaries of the Kichaha-Dhora, tho Shcrgarh and Bah- 
rAmnagar, cross the southern frontier and continue their course into Mirganj. 
Of the artificial reservoirs or natural lagoons with which the parganah is dotted, 
the only one that need be mentioned is the Rani TAI, or Queen’s, Lake north of 
Kabar, said to have been founded by the wife of the somewhat mythical R&ja 
Ben. The spring-level is everywhere near tho surface, though not so noar as 
in Chaumahla; and the climate towards the close of the rains is therefore less 
pestilential than in that parganah. 

In the' manufactures of tho tract, which are of the ttsual primitive 
Economic als features, description, there is nothing peculiar. Trade almost limits 
Products, itself to tho sale of agricultural raw produce. The principal 

staples grown for the autumn harvest are maize, rices, and par and bdjra 
millets ; for the spring harvest, wheat, 

The surplus grain of the surrounding villages finds purchasers in the 
Markets and com- markets held twice weekly at the chief town, Shergarh or 
munications. Kabar, and tho more northern Mawai. 1 But tho communi- 

cations of the parganah afford a poor outlet for its produce. It is bisected by 
a'road passing north-eastwards from Shahi to Bahori ;* but this, its only high- 
way, is unmetalled. 


Areas of settle- The area in acres of the parganah, at the times of tho 

* ment surveys, past aa( j ourren fc settlements, may be thus compared : — 


Settlement. 

Unassbssablr. 

AsSBSBABLa. 

* ! 

Total. 

Revenue- 

free, 

Barren. 

Waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Past 

Present 

Increase or decrease ... 

Rs 

3, *90 
801 

8,125 

8,960 

4 743 
3,470 


80,5153 

34,175 
34,8 14 

-3,089 

+ 835 

— 1,473 

+ 4,178 

+ 2,903 

+ 669 

i. 


The increase in tillage is sufficiently explained by the ‘decrease of waste 
and of revenue-free lands, whose cultivated area was not at last settlement 
recorded. 


* Mawai is not a place of sufficient importance to justify its mention in a separate Gazetteer 
article. -But it is remarkable as having been, towards the close of the last century, the resi- 
dence of the historian Kudrat-ullah {supra p. 694), 
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The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 


The current settlement. 


supervision of his chief, Mr. S. M. Moens. The uni- 
formity of its surface rendered the division of the 


parganah into circles of assessment unnecessary. The method of assuming 
rent-rates was the same as in Chaumahla, 1 where as here rents are paid almost 


Rent-rates. 

shows not only the 
attained 


entirely in kind. Rates wore first reckoned, that is, 
on the crop and not on the soil. The following table 
results, but the process by which those results were 


Crop. 

Average produce per 
acre. 

Price per rupee. 

Actual rent in money, 
i.e., price of half the 
produce, after de- 
ducting one-sixth 
for reaping and 
other expenses, 
per acre. ’ 

Assumed rent per acre. 


M. s. 

Sers. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rico ... 

13 25 

44 

5 2 6 

4 6 0 

Bdjra millet 

8 0 

39 

3 6 9 

3 3 0 

Wheat 

9 4 

28 

5 6 8 

5 6 0 

Barley, or mixed barley and wheat (goji), 

8 32 

82 

4 9 6 

4 9 0 

Mixed barley and gram, or barley, gram, 

9 0 

36 

4 2 10 

4 0 0 

and peas ( bijhra ). 





Gram 

8 O 

38 

3 10 4 

3 6 0 

Lentils (mattir) linseed, &c. 

6 O 

40 

2 8 0 

2 6 0 


The few drops which paid money and not kind rents were — cotton, Rs. 6-6 
per acre ; maize, Rs, 3-10 ; vegetables and other garden produce, Rs. 7-3 ; and 
sugarcane, Rs. 10. Applied to the area of each soil under each crop these rates 
gave loam an average rent of Rs. 4-15-2 ; clay lands, Rs. 3-11-7; and sandy 
lands, Rs. 2-9-10 per acre. 8 The gross rental of the assessable area, as assumed 
with the aid of these rales, was Rs. 1,21,400; and deduced from that sum at 
50 per cent, the demand would have reached Rs. 60,700. It was actually fixed 
at a somewhat higher figure, Rs. 60,910, or including cesses Rs. 67,040. The 

1 See article on that pargana, supra. * The percentage of cultivated area occupied 

by each soil is returned as follows * 
Loam (dumat) ... , #t 

Clay (mattiydr) 82*4 
Sand ( bhur ) ... , t# 3*4 


100*0 
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Insult and incidence Gf this new assessment may be thus compared with those 
Of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre on 

Total demand 

EXCLUDING CESaBB, 

Cultivated area . 

Assessable area. 

Total area . 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

T1 




Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. ! 

Rs. a, p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

_ • 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former 

1 15 6 ! 

I 12 4 

1 10 6 

I 9 2 

i 5 l 

1 5 to 

45,101 

t 

48, 1 id 

Present ... 

... 

2 7 G 


2 3 0 

... 

1 14 7 

... 

00,910 

Increase ... 


0 112 

••• 

. O 3 10 

... 

0 8 9 


IS, 791 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, Mr, Porter’s demand is in 
provisional force. A slight alteration had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to 
Rs. 60,412. 

The landholders who pay this demand aro chiefly Shaikhs (352), 
landlord and ten- Rajputs (120), Patlians (108), Brahmans (54), and Kfiy- 
® nt - aths (48). As in Chaumabla, tho tenures are almost 

wholly zamlnddvi. Amongst the tenantry Kurrnis (1,42*2), ChamArs (597)* 
Pathans (496), and Brahmans (384) arc most numerous. Tho estimate by 
Village papery of the total rental paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents are paid in kind, held too worthless for mention in tho settlement 
ireport (1872). But, adding manorial cesses, tho almost contemporaneous 
census returns the figure as Rs. 95,821. The average size of tho cultivated 
holding is 3*7 acres. 

The section on alienations must resemble Aldrovandius’ celebrated chapter 
on “ Owls in Iceland . ” No statistics of land transfers 
during the currency of the last settlement aro furnished 
by tho settlement and rent-rate reports. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kdbar contained 75 inhabited 
villages, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 34 
between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000 ; 54 
between 1,060 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000, 

The total population numbered in the same year 35,411 souls (16,915 
females), giving 656 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
yr ere 25,482 Hindus, of whom 11,977 were females; and 9,929 Musalmdns, 


Alienations, 


Population. 
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amongst whom 4,936 wore femwlcs. Distributing the rfindu population amoifgM 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,216 Brahmans, of whom 542 werer 
females;- 857 R&jpnts, including 361 females ; and 310 Baniyas (136 females)} 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in (l the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 23,099 souls (10,938 females). The 
principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Qaur, Kanatr- 
jiya, and Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Chsnhan (389), Jangh&ra, 
Ganr, Katehriya, Gantam, Rathor, and Bais. Tlie Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
wftl nnd Dasa sub-dieisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
MAli (2,361), Kabar (1,347), Chaitmr (3;480), JAt (1,266), Kis&n (2,264), and 
Knrmi (6,366). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, arc found in this parganah Lohar, Gadariya, KAvathf, 
Dhobi, Barbai, Bharbhunja, Ahrr, Nai or Hajjain, Bhangi or Mihtar, GosAin, 
SonAr, Teli, KalwAr, Nat, Chhipi, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairiigi, Bh&t, DhAnnk, 
Khatik, Kachhi, Bolder, Darzi, and Kanjar. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (7,570), Sayyids (143), Mughal's (212), and FathAns (2,004), 


or entered as without distinction. * 

Tlie occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupation*. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 9<J 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,1246 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 198 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of*men, animals, 
or goods; 7,135 in agricultural operations; 1,887 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 573 persons returned as labourers and 134 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 454 as landholders, 22,071 as cultivators, and 
12,886 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 342 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,496 souls. 

In sketching the history of the parganah we must confine ourselves to 
briefly noticing its changes of ownership or area. Legend- 
ary and historical events of wider interest, such as ther 
reign of King Ben, the invasions of the Muslims, and the adoption of Ali 
Muhammad, have been mentioned elsewhere. 1 From the beginning of ther 
thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries K&bar was alternately held 

v History of the district, supra. 


History. 
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*>y Muslims and Katehriya Rdjputs, the latter reasserting their ownership 
whenever the weakness of the Dehli government presented an opportunity. 
With the reign, however, of Sher Shah (1540-45), who gave it its alternative^ 
name of Shergarh, the parganah passed finally into the hands of the Muslims* 
It is entered in the Aui-i-Akbari (1596) as a n,ahdl of the Sambhal govern* 
ment and Dehli province, having at that time an area of 20,670 acres, and a 
rental of Rs. 14,165* Kabar has since then altered but little. During the rise 
of the next or Rohilla regime, Ali Muhammad (1735-49) did not forget to 
acquire or keep domaius in this his nativo parganah. 1 Rohilla government 
here lasted longer than in most other parts of Bareilly ; for on the establish- 
ment of the Ondh government (1774) Kabar was included in the life fief of 
Ali’s son Faiz-ul-Iah. The latter severed a portion of the parganah to con- 
tribute towards the formation of Chaumahla ; and on his death (1794) both 
Kabar and Chaumahla were resumed by his lord paramount, the Nawab Vasde 
of Oudh. S$ine seven years later both were ceded, with the reBt of Rohil- 
khand, to the British (1801). Kabar has ever since that cession formed part 
of the Bareilly district. 

Kauor, the head -quarters parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah liichha of the Baheri tahsil ; oil the west- 
north-west by parganah and tahsil Mirganj ; on the south-west by parganah Aonla 
and Balia of the Aonla tahsil ; on the south-east by pargamths and tahsils Farid- 
pur and Nawabganj, and on the north-east again by Nawabgauj. According 
to the official statement of 1878 it contained 312 square miles and 444 acres ; 
but according to the earlier revenue survey some 5 square miles and 150 acres 
more. The difference is probably due to the vagaries of the Ramganga, which 
at times and places bounds the parganah on the south-west. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be here- 
after shown. The parganah contains 700 estates, distributed amongst 448 
villages. 

The parganah is, like most others of the district, a woll-groved plain 

sinking slowly from north to south. The Great Trigo- 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. . _ .. , -I , « . - . * 

nometncal Survey station at Fatehganj, 596 feet above 
•the sea, is an exceptional elevation ; and leaving it out of sight, we shall find 
that the highest observed level is 589*4 feet at Khajuria beside the Deoraniya 
in the xlorth, and the lowest 530*6 at Manpur 2 beside the Nakatia in the south- 
ern oorner. The flatness of the landscape is broken only by the slight depres- 
sions which mark the course of rivers. Such depressions contain as a rule good 

1 Re was originally a Jit of Bakauli in its northern corner. ’The level map attached 

.to the settlement report includes in this pargana the still lower bench-marks at Pahladpur, 
But the latter lies across the 'frontier in Farfdpur. 
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soil j but the watersheds between them consist in the east chiefly of poor sand, and 
in the west of a second-rate clay. And here it may be mentioned, onoe for all, 
that 42*7 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as loam (dibnat), 38*6 as 
sand (bhilr), and 18*7 as clay {mattiydr). 

Five perennial streams wiud southwards through Karor to join the Efim-? 
^ ganga. These are in westward order the East Baligul, Naka-? 

tia, Deoraniy a, Sankha, and Dojora. The two first meet the 
great river outside the limits of this parganah. The three latter unite before join- 
ing it in Karor itself, but at times, when the Riimganga has appropriated the 
bed of the Dojora, have reinforced the former in detail. The Bahgtil receives 
on its left bank, just after quitting the parganah, the little Kandu, which, when 
it flows at all, seems to riso in Karor. The same may bo said of the Lila and 
lihaniya, tributaries or component factors of the Sankha. Its third factor, the 
Gora, enters Karor from Iiiobha. The Basil; is another small stream which forms 
for some distance the west-north- west border, and ultimately joins the Sankha. 
The Ramganga has been described at somo length elsowhere. 1 Its basin, which 
in breadth of course far exceeds those of the other rivers, is a moist tract 
requiring no irrigation, and flourishing most in seasons of drought. On the edge 
of the river are sometimes seen patches of tall grass and tamarisk, which both 
find a ready sale. 

The average depth of water, in the parganah at large, is. Ilf feot from 
the surface; and 371) per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered, 
Irrigation is practised from the Girem right distributary of the Bahgtil canal, 
which ends at Rnjpura after a short south-westerly course 
Irrigation, through the north-eastern border. But the little water 

required for the fields is drawn chiefly from dams on the streams and tin- 
brieked wells. Sugarcane and the spring crops are as a rule the only irrigated 
growths ; and even rice is left to flourish unwatered except by the™ skies. 

Karor contained in 1872 a larger number (170) of sugar-boiling esta- 
blishments, than any other parganah of the district. Its remaining manu- 
factures are those of the city of Bareilly, already described; and when these 
have been dismissed, the parganah products are almost entirely agricultural. 
Economical f*a- The R6mganga flats produce a few horses ; but the Karor 

tdbbs 

Products. pasturage is not, like that of Pilibbit, sufficient to foster 
a cattle trade. At the autumn harvest bdjra millet, grown on the sandy up-?, 
lands, covers more than twioe as much ground as any other crop. Next 
stand rice, sugarcane, and jodr millet, which supply respectively more than 
$ fifth, sixth, and thirteenth of the whole autumnal cultivation. The ric^( 

'Supra pp. 014-16, ' . ** 
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belong chiefly to the anjana, banki, seorhi , deoli and sdthi varieties ; and in the 
sugarcane area has been included land left fallow (pandra) for the crop of the 
following year. At tbe spring harvost, wheat, and next after a long interval 
gram, occupy between them about four-fifths of the cultivated area. Surplus 
produce finds a sale at Bareilly, the only town of the parganah, and at several 
villages where weekly markets are held. With facilities for exportation, in 
the Bhape of roads, Karor is better provided than any other parganah of the 
district. From the station at Bareilly the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway 
bifurcates to Chandausi and ShahjahAnpur. The metalled road to Naw&bganj 
and Pilibhi^ starting from the same centre, may before long boar, another line 
of rail. The two branches of the metalled highway from Bareilly to Budaun 
meet on the south-western frontier, and a similar line to Mirganj and Morad- 
abad throws off at Fateh ganj West an unmetalled branch to Sh&hi and 
Shlshgarh, The remaining four roads are those from Bareilly to Bsheri 
and Naim Tdl, and to Faridpur and Sh&hjakftopur (motalled) ; to Aonla and to 
Risalpur (unmetalled). 

Areas of settle- The areas tho parganah, as ascertained at the 

ment surveys. surveys fuv the past and current settlements of land- 

revenue, may be thus contrasted : — 


V 

Spttleroe&t. 

Total 
area in 
acres 

Unassessabte. 

Assessable, 

Revenue 

free. 

Barren. 

Old 

waste, 

New 

fallow. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Tot*l. 

Present 
past ... 

\ ' 

202,187 

199,962 

15,250 

30,248 

21.702 

27,862 

20,752 

90,928 

a.8$fl 

8,960 

140,997 

101,964 

' 165,335 


The increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the RAmganga. Th< 
great advance in tillage is readily explained by a corresponding growth o 
population and communications. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens, who arrange* 
Current settle- the pargatiah according to its natural varieties of soil int 
seven circles of assessment. These were as follows : — 

I— Lands of the eastern corner, east of the Kandu; and a tract consistin 
chiefly of the Nakatia basin, 

II, — The loamy basin of the Babgul. 

. III.— Sandy watersheds of Kandu and Bahgal ; Nakatia and Deoraniya; an 
|n part, of Bahgfil and Nakatia. 

^ JV,— Deoraniya basin, for some distance north of Bareilly, 
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V.—Clay lands between Deoraniya basin and Sankha ; in some places 
extending almost as far as the Dojora, and bounded on the south-west by Rftm- 
ganga basin. 

VI. — Moist lands of the northern and north-western border, beyond the 

Phaniya. * 

VII. — The Itfimganga basin, or Tardi, 

The relative quality of these circles may be best shown by detailing the 

^ average rent-rates per acre which Mr. Moens assumed for 

Bent-rates, , * 

the different soils of each. Their relative area may at the 

same time be exhibited, thus : — 


Circle I. (43,868 acres.) 

Du mat ... 

Mattiyar ... 

Bhur I. 

Bhur II- ... 


Circle II. (10,366 
acres.) 

Khfidir I. 

Kh 4dir il. 

Ptioiat * 

Mattiyfcr 

Bhur 1. , 

Bhur II. 

Circle III. ( 10,768 
acres,) 

POmat 

Mattiy&r ... 

Bhftrl. 

Bhur II. 


Area in 
acres. 

Rent-rate, 
per acre. 



17,461 

6,643 

6,427 

13,337 

Rs. a. p, 

4 12 0 

2 j3 0 
2*10 0 

1 1* o 



Area in 
acres. 


6 13 0 

4 8 0 
4 0 0 

3 0 0 
» 10 0 
1 IS 0 


3 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 4 0 
1 8 0 


Circle IV. (8,685 
acres, ) 

Dumat , 

Muttiyfir 

Bhfir 

Circle V. (29,135 
acres.)' 

Dumat , 

Mrtttiyir 

Bhur 

Circle VI. (20,353 
acres. ) 

Dumat , 

Mattiyar „ 

Bhur I. „ 

Bhur JI. 

Circle VII. (17,6)9 
acres) 

Kh4«lir 

Bhur 




Bent-rate 
per acre. 


Re. a. p. 

4 6 0 
4 6 0 

2 0 0 


4 6 0 
8 0 0 
2 6 


5 12 0 
3 iO 0 
8 4 0 

2 6 0 


The tirst-class blifir is a doubtful soil which might with equal truth have 
been called second-class dumat. But the people themselves style it bhilria or 
tnildoni bhur, and henoe the nomenclature preferred. As the rents of the 
parganah were until last settlement paid chiefly, and are still paid largely, ia 
kind, Mr. Moens framed also rent-rates according to crop. 

The application of the crop and the soil rates to the assessable area gave 
the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 4,77,909 and 
Rs. 4,77,005 respectively. Deduced from the larger of 
these sums at 50 per cent., the demand would have reaohed Rs. 2,38,954. It 
was actually fixed at Rs. 2,44,941, or inoluding cesses Us. 2,72,170, Thff 
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htnotmt and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with those 
of the old i - — 


Settlement; 

Incidence per ache Off 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING 

CESSES. 

Cultivated area, 1 Assessable area. 

i | 

Total area. 

Initial. 

1 

Final, 1 Initial. 

1 

i 

Final. 

Initial. 

| Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Former ... 

Present 

Increase ... 

Rs a. p. 
1 13 6J 

Rs. a. p.'Ks. a. p. 

1 4 1} 1 5 fl| 

1 14 71 ... 

Rt a. p. 

1 1 41 

1 10 1} 

Rs. a. p. 

i l 

0 15 7{ 

i ••• 

: 

Rs. a. p» 

0 14 3J 

1 5 6| 

Ra. 

HI 

fas 

Rs. 

2,44,941 

• At 

O 10 3} 

1 1 

o 8 

i 

i 0 1 8| 

1 1 

» 



Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional 
force. Slight alterations had in 1878-70 reduced its figure to Rs. 2,40,019. 

Of the landlords who pay this revenue no analysis by caste is forthcom- 
Landlord and ten- ing ; but amongst their tenants Kurmis and Kisfins appear 
ftnt * to preponderate. Out of 554 estates which existed at 

settlement, 334 were held in pure zarrdnddn tenure ; and an overwhelming 
majority of the cultivated area was tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. 
During the term of the past settlement 90,845 acres passed from their former 
owners, chiefly by private arrangement (55,741 acres) and confiscations for 
rebellion (17,135). Thero were no sales, and but few farms, for arrears of 
revenue. The gross rental actually paid 1 by tenants to landlords is in Mr. 
Moons* rentrate report returned as Its. 4,55,470: but adding manorial cesses, 
the census reduces that figure to Rs. 4,50,485. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Karor contained 48 inhabit 
ted villages, of which 160 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
212 between 200 and 500 ; 81 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
24 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. The one town 
containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Bareilly, with a population of 
102,982. 

The total population numbered in the same year 279,436 souls (130,108 
females), giving 893 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 193,887 Hindtis, of whom 89,151 were females; 85,046 Musalradns, 
amongst whom 40,643 were females ; and 503 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,817 Brah- 
mans, „of whom 3,439 were females; 4,230 Rajputs, including 1,664 female* 

. 1 Not to be confused With the gross rental Already mentioned as assumed for purposes 
Kfrf Assessment. 


Population. 
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and 1,951 Baniyas (897 females) j whilst the great mass of the population ii 
comprised in u the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 
120,853 souls (56,608 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (524), Kanaujiya (668), and Saraswat. The chief 
R&jpfit clans are the Jangh&ra (748), Chauhdn (526), Gaur (348), Katehriya 
(567), Rathor (210), Shifibansi (854), Bais, Gautfim, Bargujar, and Bdchhal. 
The Baniyas belong to the Aganval (695), Mahdr (446), Gindauriya, Baranwdr, 
Silhatwdr, and Uratnar sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
cases are the Roli (2,295), Lohdr (1,07 1), Gadariy a (2,323), Kayath (1,943), Kahdr 
(9,348), Dhobi (2,755), Chamdr (18,882), Barhai (3,837), Bharbhunja (1,234), 
Ahir (9,284), Nai or Hajjdm (2,789), Bhangi or Khdkrob (2,160), Gosain 
(1,343), Kisdn (10,180), Teli (4,764), Kalwdr (2,648), Gfijar (1,816), Kurmi 
(25,280), and Kdchhi (12,218). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah: — Mali, Jdt, Dakaut, 
Sondr, Nat, Chhipi, Patsva, Tamboli, Pasi, Bhdt, Dhduuk, Khatik, Beld&r, Darzl* 
Lodha, and Bari. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (32,977)* 
Sayyids (430), Mughals (397), and Path fins (7,731), or entered as without distinc- 
tion. 


The occupations of the people aro shown in the statistics collected at thei 

Occupations same census. From these it appears that of the male 

• adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 4,864 in domestic scrvico, as personal servants, water-carriers* 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 844 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
38*165 in agricultural operations; 7,717 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,084 persons returned as labourers, and 652 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 6,241 as landholders, 118,989 as cultivators* 
and 1,54,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,693 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 94,180 
souls. 

In the institutes of Akbar (1596), the great mdhal of Bareli, inclu ding 
Eigtory the modern parganahs Karor, Nawdbganj, Faridpur, and 

Bisalpur, formed part of the Baddy fin Government and 
Dehli province. Its area was 1,725,767 acres, and rental 3,12,685 rupees, 
The fiscal division, bearing an assessment of a Karor dims , was invented by 
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Akbar, and corresponded with our modern tabsil. 1 Sat it was not till Bohilla 
times (1748-1774), when Sisalpnr and Faridpur were severed, and Balia added, 
that its reduced rental caused Bareli to be called Karor. In 1801, on its 
cession to the British, Karor was included in the new district of Bareilly; and 
in 1814 it lost Balia, which was transferred to Salimpur (now in Budaun); 
The following year saw another “ monstrous cantle” severed from its area, to 
form the new tabsil of Naw&bganj. At the revision of boundaries in 1852-53 
Karor lost 84 and gained 21 villages by transfers with other parganahs, and 
but for some trifling alterations by the B6mganga, its area has since then 
remained almost strtionary. It probably contains portions of the old Akbari 
parganah Sh&hi and of a later parganah named Sankha, which is not easily 
identified. 

KAsganja or Kabirpur Kaskanja, a small town of Puranpur, lies in 
tho south-west corner of that pargaua, 42 miles from Bareilly. It has n 
population according to the last census of 3,486, and a market held twice a 
week. 

Kasganja is approached by no road. It is situated on the very verge 
of Sliahjahanpur, and the village of BalrAmpur, which may be regardod as its 
suburb, is an actual part of parganah Paw&yan in that district. Its namo of 
Kabirpur is in all probability derived from that of Shaikh Kabfr, who died in 
1772, the ablest officer of Rahmat Kban. 

Khamaria, a frontier village of pargana Jahdnabad, lies on the left 
bank of tho Apsara river and on the metalled Bareilly- Pilibhft road, 24 miles 
north-east of Bareilly. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,285 only, but Kha- 
maria has a fourth-class polioo station and a distributary of the Kailds canal. 

Madhit Ta’nda, a village of parganah Pdranpur, stands at the end of 
an unmetalled road from Pilibhft, 52 miles east north-east of Bareilly. Two 
other cross-country tracks besides the road just mentioned converge upon the 
village, which is closely surrounded by groves. It contained in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 501 inhabitants, and has a fourth-class police-station. 

Its name shows M&dhu Tan da to be a Banja ra settlement ( tdnda ) ; and it 
is indeed the seat of a Banjara family whioh, with three houses of other castes, 
hold almost the whole of Puranpur. 

MtttGANJ, the capital of the tahsil so named, stands on the metalled 
Bareilly and Moradabad road, 21 miles north-west of Bareilly. It is a mere 
village, containing by the last census but 318 inhabitants. 3 The population 
is chiefly Pathdn. 

> Elliot’s Glossary, art “Karon'.” * Including outlying settlements sometimes con- 

sidered a part of tho Tillage, the population would seem to amount to 1 ,605. 
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Mirganj has a tahsili, a first class police-station, an imperial post-office, 
. .an elementary sohool, and a mud-built eardi or hostel. Outside the town, on 
the north-west, is an encamping-ground for troops, and in the same direction is 
held a twice-weekly market. Mirganj has, however, little trade to boast of. It 
was probably founded in Rohilla times (1748-74) and is first mentioned his- 
torically in 1794. 1 Its present eminence dates from 1863, when the tahsili was 
transferred hither from Ddnka. 

MfRGANJ, a parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is in shape a rude 
parallelogram, bounded on the east-south-east by parganah and tahsil Karor, 
and for a short distance by parganah Ilichha of the Baheri tahsil ; on 4 the 
north-north-east by parganahs Kabar and Sirs&wan, both also in Baheri ; on the 
west-north-west by the native state of R&mpur ; and on the south-south-west 
by parganahs Sarauli, Aonla, and Saneha of the Aonla tahsil. On tho latter 
quarter tho boundary is in times and places supplied by the shifty R&mganga, 
which causes frequent alterations of area. According to the official statement of 
1878, Mirganj contained 153 square miles and 432 acres ; but according to 
the earlier revenue survey more than three square miles less. The details of 
area given by* the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. The parganah contains 323 estates ( mahdl ), distributed 
amongst 171 villages (mauza). 

The surface of Mirganj is just what it was in tho days of Hober (1824):— 
“ A country like all I have yet seen in Rohilkliand, lovel, well-cultivated, and 
studded with groves, but offering nothing either curious or interesting, except 
the industry with which all the rivers and brooks were dammed up for the 
purposes of irrigation, and conducted through the numerous little channels 
and squares of land which form one of the most striking peculiarities of Indian 
agriculture.” Tho parganah is in fact a plain, sloping gently from north to 
south, and redeemed from utter flatness only by the slight undulations which 
mark the watersheds or saucers of its numerous rivers. The highest elevation 
is tho mound on which stands Shahi, 584 feet above tho sea. But this is an 
exceptional eminence ; and putting it aside, we shall find that the greatest 
observed height is 578 feet at several places in the northern corner of the paral- 
lelogram, and the least 551 feet at Rajpur in its southern corner. 

The modern Mirganj is composed of the three old parganahs, Aj&on or 
Ajayiin, North Sarauli, and Shahi. Roughly speaking, we may say that Aj&on 
occupied the west, Sh&hi the east, and Sarauli a small portion of the south- 
west* The Aj&on villages are most fertile; the Sarauli villages in the 
R&mganga basin least so; and the Shfihi and Sarauli villages, outside that 
1 Supra, History of the district. 
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basin, of middling productiveness. Of the cultivated area 43*7 per cent, is 
returned as loam (dtimat), 37 4 as&lay (mattiydr), and 18*9 as sand (pk&r). 
The average depth of water from the surface is 13 feet 2 inches. The greater 
portion of the fields lio low, and are therefore kept naturally moist by 
accumulations of rain. It is only the more valuable crops, on the higher levels, 
which require artificial irrigation, and the Rdmganga flats in ordinary years 
call for no irrigation at all. 

The parganah is traversod or bounded by seven river, the Dhora, 
West Bahgtil, Dhakra, Bhakra, Nahal, Sidha, and Rdm- 
* ganga. Flowing south-eastwards from its entry on the Ram- 

pur frontier, the Sidha or Sendha joins the Ramganga in Mirganj itself. 
But on their way to the same destination the other streams unite in tho 
Dojora, and quit the parganah for Karor. Thus the Dhora joins the Bahgfil, 
the Dhakra and Nalial join tho Bhakra, and tho reinforced Babgiil and Bhakra 
coalesce as tho Dojora on the frontier. Amongst minor streams or water- 
courses may bo mentioned the Basit, which for some distance forms tho border 
with Karor, and the Kuli, which for about a mile forms that with Kabar ; tho 
Dhakri an affluent of the Bhakra, tho Pehria tributary to the Dhakra, and the 
Fila, Hurhuri, and Narri, affluents of the Sidha. As tho Ramganga is 
approached, numerous intermittent watercourses and old channels of that river 
are encountered. The parganah has no remarkable lakes or lagoons ; but the 
Bahrdmnagar and Shergarli distributaries of the Kichaha-Dhora eanal flow foi 
a short distance through the north. They end respectively in the Bahgul anu 
Dhora just above tho junction of those rivers, and in the fork between them. 
Of the cultivated area 26*5 per cent, is returned as watered. 

• An agricultural tract with hardly a village rising to the size of a town, 
Economical fea- Mirganj has of course no important manufactures. Even 
Products. the number of sugar-boilers is inconsiderable ; and trade 
deals almost exclusively with the raw produce of the fields. Tho chief staples 
of the autumn harvest are rices, occupying 27*39 per cent, of the whole 
area cultivated in tho year; maize 12*35; and bdjra millet 11*39. Of tne 
26*11 per cent, tilled in spring, wheat monopolises 2017. Though the parga- 
nah boasts no towns, it has more than the usual number of market-villages 
for the distribution of its surplus produce. Such are Mirganj, the capital of 
the modern, and Dunka, the capital of the ancient, tdhsfl ; Shdhi, the largest 
village ; Haldi Kalan, Sindhauli, Basai, Parchhai, Mandanpur, Piparth&na, 


Communications. 


Sahjandn, Gahbara, Til wins, and Kedaroagar, The 
metalled Bareilly and Morddabad road, officially known 


as the u Rohilkhand Trunk Road, Rdmpur section,” passes northwestwards 
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through the pargauah and its capital The unmetalled branch of this highway 
to SbAhi, Dtinka, Shfshgarh, and Rudarpqr, has become classical from the fact 
that Eeber described a tour along it. It was from this probably that the Bishop 
and Mr. Boulderson started for a drive across ploughed fields in the latter’s 
buggy. 1 At Sh&hi it throws out an offshoot, unmetalled like itself, to K&bar 
and Baheri. There are no other lines. 


The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the surveys for the past and 
Areas of settlement current settlements of land-revenue, may be thus com- 
• onre y g - pared 


Settlement survey. 

UnASSBSSABLB IKEA. 

Assessable abba. 

9 

Total area. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Fast ... 

Present 

Difference ... 

Acres. 

10,699 

5,794 

Acres. 

9,446 

10,040 

Acres. 

*3,932 

15,393 

Acres. 

63,908 

07,059 


Acres. 

97,885 

98,340 

*-4,606 

+694 

-8,639 

+ 13,161 

i +4,6 IS 

+ 456 


Of these results the inorease in cultivation, over 26 per cent., is the 
most noteworthy. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S, M. Moens. Dividing the 

* 'V, , parganah into three circles— (1) the Sh&hi and Sarauli 

The current settlement. r ° ... . .. . 

villages to the east ; (2) the Ajaon villages to the west ; 

and ( 3 ) the Rdmganga flats to the south — he assumed for the various soils 

of each the following rent-rates per acre : — 


Soils. 


Circle Shdhi and Sarauli (42,323 acres), 

Ddmai, J. 

Mattipdr 
Emat) II. 

JBhdr ... mi ... 

Circle //,, Ajdon ( 16,649 acres). 

JDdmat, 7. 

Mattigdr 
J Ddmat, II. 

Bhto 

Circle 7/7., Rdmganga basin (8,099 acres). 
Edmat t l . ,«i •*« >m ... 

Mattxydr ... ... ••• 

j DSmat, 77. ••• ••• ••• ... 

m*r H4 Ml IN 


... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Ill 

... 


... 

... 



Area in 
acres. 

Bent-rate 
per acre. 

... 

18,704 

Bs. a. p. 

4 12 0 

... 

16,424 

S S 0 

Hi 

3,694 

3,671 

3 0 0 

... 

2 4 0 

••• 

7,211 

>580 

HI 

6,986 

4 0 0 

... 

1,685 

3 10 0 

•II 

767 

2 10 0 

•a. 

3,347 

4 0 0 

... 

1,708 

8 10 0 

•M 

1,777 

2 IS 0 

Ml 

1»267 

2 0 0 


1 This wan at Sh&hi. M In the afternoon Mr. Boulderson took me a drive in his buggy. This 
,1* a vehicle in which all Anglo-Indians delight. • • • * The country, however, in this neigh- 
bourhood, and everywhere except iu the vicinity of the principal stations, is strangely unfavor- 
able for epch vehicles. Our drive was over ploughed fields, and soon terminated in a small but 
(to us) impassable ravine.”— Narrative, I., 17. 
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The “dfimat, II.” or Becond class ddmat, is the first class bhiir, mitaoni 
bhiir, or bhuria of Earor (q. V.). 

The application of these rates to the assessable area gave for the "whole 
parganah a gross rental of Rs. 2,62,884 ; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
cent, the demand would have reaohed Rs. 1,31,442. It was actually fixed at 
Rs. 1,34,890, or including the ten per cent, and natrdna cesses, Rs, 1,49,254. 
The amount and inoidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with 
those of the old - 



Incidence per acre off 

Total drmamd, 

EXCLUDING 

CESSES. 

Settle* 

meat. 

Cultivated area . 

Assessable area . 

Total area . 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 



B 

Rs. a. p. 

• 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former, 

Current, 

Dj 

D 

16 8 

••• 

1 6 8 

1 18 9 

1 9 1 

•a* 

1 S 01 
1 8 1 

1, IS, 687 

HI 

1,17,065 

1,84,890 

Increase, 

M* 

■ 

••• 

0 6 1 

• •• 

0 6 0} 

m 

17,79$ 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
Slight modifications had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to Rs. 1,32,708. 

The landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly R&jputs, Brdhmans, 
K&yaths, Shaikhs, and Pathdns. Out of the 221 estates 
Landlord and tenant. w j J j c j 1 settlement, 149 were held in pure tamin- 

ddri tenure. In twelve villages superior ( talukaddn ) and inferior (biawad&ri) 
proprietary rights existed. Settlement was made with the inferior proprietors, 
a p ensi on (mdlikdna) of 10 per cent, on the demand being assigned to the 
superior. The changes which had taken place amongst proprietors during the 
currenoy of the preceding settlement were thus returned • 


Description of transfer. 

Area in 
acres. 

Government 

demand. 

Price realized. 

Average per 
acre. 



Bs. it. p. 

Ba. 

Ba, a. p. 

By private sale , M 

By auction in execution of decree •« 
Confiscated for rebellion ... 

15.675 

10,506 

9,019 

19,497 0 9 
10,680 6 8 
a, 841 8 4 

1,66,87s 

81,165 

«1,7I0 

10 10 j> 

o W -'fL 

wis r 
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About 28£ per cent, of the parganah, therefore, permanently quitted the 
hands of its ancient owners, * 

Amongst the tenantry Kisdns, Kurmfs, Brdhmans, Rajputs, Murdos, and 
Chamdrs are most numerous. The size of the average cultivated holding, 
including lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, is 4*9 acres. Almost 
three times as much land seems to be held by tenants with rights of occu- 
pancy as by any other class of cultivator. The gross rental paid by tenants 
to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the proprie- 
tors themselves, was in tho village papers of 1872 returned as Rs. 2,31,392. 
Adding manorial cesses, tho census of the same year increases the sum to 
Rs. 2,46,823. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah andtahsil Mfrganj contained 
213 inhabited villages, of which 54 had less than 200 
Population. inhabitants ; 85 between 200 and 500 ; 57 between 

500 and 1,000 ; 14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one between 3,000 and 5,000. 

Tho total population of that year was 97,551 souls (46,080 females), 
giving 1,965 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
80,410 Hindus, of whom 37,907 were females ; and 17,041 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 8,173 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 6,257 Brahmans, of whom 2,808 
wore females ; 3,565 Rdjputs, including 1,478 females; and 1,559 Baniyas 
(758 females) ; whilst the great mass of tho population is comprised in “ the 
other castes ” of tho census returns, which show a total of 69,029 souls (32,863 
females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (730), Saraswat (116) and Kanaujiya (303). The chief Rajput clans arc 
theGaur (240), Katehriya (486), Shiubansi (738) and Cbauhfin (506), Janghdra, 
Rdthor, Gautam, Kachhwdha, Bais, Bargujar, and Sakarwdr. The Baniyas 
belong to tho Agarw&I, Mahdr, Satwala, Timvdla, and Gurer subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes arc tho Koli (2,544), Mdli (8,866), 
Kahdr (4,870), Dhobi (1,049), Channir (8,631), Ahir (1,105), Kisfin (10,129), 
Kurmi (7,312), Kdyath (1,293), Jdt (1,852), Barhai (1,794), Nai or Hajjdm 
(1,467), Bhangi or Klidkrob (1,960), and Teli (1,411). Besides theBo, the 
following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found in this 
tahsil: — Lohdr, Gadariya, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosdin, Sonar, Kalwdr, 
Nat, Chhfpi, Patwa, Kumhar, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Pdsi, Bh&t, Dhdnuk, 
Khatik, Beldar, Parzi, Lodha, and Jogi. Tho Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (14,206), Sayyids (14,289), Pa thans (2,140), and Mughals 
(458), or entered as without distinction. 
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Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it appears that of 
the male adult population (not less than 15 years of 
age), 391 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,878 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
watercarriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 796 in commorce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 13,314 in agricultural operations ; 11,076 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral and animal. There were 2,062 persons returned as laborers, and 397 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns givo 2,221 as landholders, 65,503 as cultivators, and 
30,827 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 981 as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 51,471 souls. 


In the timo of Akbar (1596), the modern Mirganj was divided between tho 
three mahals of Ajaon, Shdlii, and Barsir, tho first and 
third in the Bad&yiin, and tho second in the Sambhal 
government of the Delili province. Ajtion and Shdlii had respectively areas 
of 239,038 and 51,510 acres, and rentals of Rs. 34,071 and Rs. 22,512. The 
acreage and income of Barsir, afterwards called Sarauli, will bo shown in tho 
* article on that parganah. The three parganahs would appear to have changed 
little until their cession to tho Company in 1801, when Shdhi and Ajaon became 
part of the Bareilly, and Sarauli part of tho Moradabad district. Portions of Sh&hi, 
which were included in the same tabsfl as Sirsdwan, seem either now or after- 
wards to have found their way into the adjoining Karor. Ajaon was a separate 
tahsfl by itself ; but both Sh&bi and Ajaon wero about 1825 amalgamated in the 
great tahsil of Dunka, with headquarters at the place so called in this parganah. 
Ten years later North- Sarauli, that is Sarauli north of the Iiamganga, was 
transferred from Moradabad to Bareilly and added to this tahsil ; and at about 
the same time 14 villages, including Ajaon itself, 1 wero transferred from 
Aj&on to Aonla. The next change was in 1861, when tho greater part of Aj&on 
was severed from British territory and bestowed on tho N&wab of Rdmpur, in 
consideration of that chiefs friendly services during the great rebellion. Two 
years later the Danka tahsil was abolished, and the modern tahsil of Mirganj 
founded. For some years later Aj&on, Skahi, and North Saranli continued to 
be regarded as separate parganahs of the new tahsil. But at the assessment of 

1 Aj&on is now a deserted expanse of sand and tamarisk on the north bank of the R&mg*nga« 
It is in the extreme north of Aonla. * ’ 
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the current land-revenue (1872), they were amalgamated into a single parganah 
coinciding with that tahsil. 

Muzaffabnagar, a small market town of parganah Pdranpur, lies in 
the midst of a woodland country 52 miles east of Bareilly. It is the terminus 
of a cross-country track from Puranpur, and near it , on the west, flows the 
Baraua watercourse. It has a market twice weekly ; but is chiefly remark-* 
able for its population, which amounted in 1872 to 3,277 souls. 

NawAbganj, the capital of the tahsil so named, stands on the^jnetalled 
road between Bareilly and Pilibhit, 19 miles north-east of the former. The 
river Pangaili flows past the town on the east ; and about half a mile to the 
south-west runs the Girem distributary of the Bahgul canals. The population 
amounted by the last census to 4,242 persons. 

Naw&bganj has a tahsili, first-class police-station, imperial post-office, and 
tahsili school. The Chaukfd&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is 

Buildings and house tax, . to-* no ^ t 

in force here : and during 1877-78 the house tax 
thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 33) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 620. Tho expenditure, 
chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 546. In tho same year the 
town contained 847 houses, of which 417 were assessed with the tax, the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-6-7 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-2-2 per head of population* 

Naw&bganj or <c Naw&b’s market” was founded in the reign (1775-971 
of Asaf-ud-daula, Naw&b of Oudh. A site was 
furnished by the lands of Bijoria or Bichauria village, 
which, with a population of 3,882, still forms a portion of the town. It became, 
in 1815, and remains, the headquarters of a tahsfl severed from Karor. 

NawAbganj, the most central parganah and tahsfl of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on tho north-cast, for a short distance, by parganah Pilibhit, and along 
one by parganah Jahdnabad, both of the Pilibhit tahsil ; on tho north by parga- 
nah Richha of the Baheri tahsil ; on the west and south-west by parganah and 
tahsfl Karor ; on the south by parganah and tahsil Faridpur; and on the east, 
or rather east-south-cast, by parganah and tahsil Bisalpur. According to the 
official statement of 1878 it contained 226 square miles and 189 acres ; but 
according to the earlier revenue survey about 3 square miles and 445 acres 
less. The statistics of area given by the settlement survey, and of population 
by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 513 estates, 
distributed amongst 331 villages. 

In general appearance Naw&bganj assimilates to the neighbouring parts 
of Karor, Farfdpur, and Bfsalpur, already described. . 
Like these, it is a plain with a few shallow grooves cut 
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Rivers. 


therein by its rivers. But-, compared with each of these as a whole, it shows 
several striking points of difference. Its sandy ridges and sandy soils generally 
are far fower than thoso of Karor and Farfdpur, and its average fertility is 
therefore far greater. It has no forests like Bfcalpur > and its spring-level 
being but f)£ feet below the surface, it is moister than either of its three neigh- 
bours, Its numerous rivers and canals are perhaps its most salient feature* 
These follow'’ pretty directly the general slope from north to south, the highest 
observed level being 597 feet above the sea, near Baraur, in the former quarter, 
and the lowest 550 feet at Bliauwa, in the latter. The principal rivers are, iix 
Westward order, the Deoha, Apsara, Pimgaili, Ea*t Bahgiil, Nakatia, and Deora- 
niva. Tlie Deoha forms the eastern, and, for a short 
distance, the north-eastern border, buidocs not as a rulo 
enter the parganah. Its chief affluent, therein is a small stream known as tho 
Gola. The Apsara and Pnngnili, joining as they approach the southern fron- 
tier, are thereafter named the Lower Kailas ; and both art? extensively dammed. 
Between them intervenes tho A psaria, a tributary or branch of the stream of 
whose name its own is a diminutive. The Bahgiil, woody and tea-coloured when 
its bed is not sandy, traverses tho parganah wiihuut receiving a single name* 
bearing affluent. The Nakatia rises in a swamp near Baraur, but its source is 
across the border in Jahanabad. Without invading the 
parganah, the Dcoraniya forms in places its northern 
Entering on tho north, tho ChuraiJi right and loft 
distributaries of the Bahgiil canals have a long 
southward course through Nawabganj. The former, 
after throwing out, near Sentlial, a brief branch lo Khelola, ends in flic Uinem 
right distributary. The latter tails into the Girem left. The Gircm chan- 
nels start from. a dam on the Bahgiil in this parganah, the riglifr passing on 
into Karor and the left ending in Nawabganj itself. The main line and Nakti 
and Nawudia distributaries of the Kailas canal cross 
the northern frontier and terminate in the parganah ; 
the first at Kishanpur, the second and thirdmt the villages from which they 
derive their names. 

To assist these irrigating channels, unbricked lever wells are dug ; but 
water is generally reserved for garden-stuff' and 
Irrigation. sugarcane. In some places the natural moisture of 

the soil suffices even for the latter grow th ; and in all only one watering is 
required for the spring crops. Of the total cultivated area 57 per cent. irrigated. 
But this estimate includes tho khddir or alluvial lands, which require no 
irrigation ; and of the remainder Mr, Moons thinks 72*5 per cent, is cither 
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watered or irrigable. These khidir soils may be, like those elsewhere in ihe 
■ '* * parganah, either loamy (ddmat), clayey (matliy&r of 

kkdpat ), or sandy (bhir). Of the cultivated area 42*8 
percent, is retuffted as loam, 37’dras clay, and 20*2 as sand. Perhaps because 
the soil is naturally less fertile than that of parganahs adjoining on the north 1 
more manure is used. And the climate being better, cultivation is closer. 

Autumn crops occupy 73*15, and spring crops 26*85 per cent., of the cul* 
Economical features. tivated area. The principal autumn staples are rices, 
Products, which contribute 39 22, sugarcane 11*17 (including 

fallow for next year’s crop), and b&jra millet, 10*15. The rices produced are 
mostly of the coarser varieties, anjana , banhi , deoli , teorhi and sdihi , such 
stocks as jhilma being rare. The chief growths of spring arc wheat, 18 39 per 
cent.; mixed wheat and barley, 2 68; gram, 2*13; and barley alone, 2*00. 
Sugar-boiling is the only important manufacture, and in 1872 gave employ- 
Marts and comnmnica- menfc to 79 houses. The chief local marts for surplus 
tions * produce are the capital Nawdbganj, Senthal, Baraur, 

and H&fizgnnj. The first and last are on the ODly road of the parganah, the 
metalled lino from Bareilly to Pilibhit. 

Areas of settlement At the surveys for the past and current settlements 
surveys, Q f land-revenue the surface of the parganah was thus 

classified : — 


• 

Area. 

fr 

* 



a 

0 

0 

JU 

a» 

tn 

4J 

1 
< 

i> 

3 

3 

Ol 

B 

0) & " 

C 0 

Increase per cent. 

Decrease per cent 

Total or*a 

... 


Acres. 

142,507 

* Acres. 
144,544 

14 

... 

Barren 

... 

... 

18,278 

13,550 

... 

25 e 

Kevonue-free 

... 

... 

12,275 

1 7,356 

• t« 

400 


f Old waste 

••• 

••• 

18,184 



SST 

s-g ^ 

New fallow 

... 

... 

* 5,53.1 

1,635 

... 

704 

Cultivated 


... 

88,231 

107,961 

22 4 

... 

< 

b Total 


... 

111, #54 

123,638 

10*4 



The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His circles of 
• , , * assessment were (1) the basin of the Deoha, along the 

whole length of the eastern border, and of the Apsara, for a 
few squar^miles round the point where it enters the parganah; (2) the remainder 
- fcf the area, except (3) three parallel sandy and clayey strips running norths 

1 Jahflnabad and PUibliit* 
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north-eastwards into the parganah from tbe south-west border.' One of these 
strips corresponded closely with the basin of the Nakatia. The second and third 
were respectively crossed by the ffangaili and bounded on 
the west by the Kaihis: For the various soils of the three 
circles Mr. Moens assumed the following rents -per adre : — 


at tt \ Am nr Dfimat , / or 

Dimat, or first ..® ) mildonibkdr , Bhur or sandy Khddir or 

class loam. second class or soil. alluvial toil*. 

Circle. m * sand !f loam • 

lrrigat* | IJnirri- Irrigat-j Unirri- Unirri- Irrigat- 
ed. gated. ed. gated. gafed cd. 


Rs. a. Us. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 





As rents are largely paid in kind, rates were assumed also according to 
crop. Thus : — 



ClBOLE I. 


Circle II. Circlb HI. 


Bu&arcami • Ml 

Ditto, fallow ( pandra ) for next year’s 
crop. 

Vegetables per year ... ... 

Cotton and hemp 

Maize ••• **l 

Rice ..I 

Bajra millet and other coarse au- 
tumn crops. 

Wheat ... i.i 

Barley, and barley mixed with wheat, 
gram, or peas. 

Oram • Ml 

Masdr pulse, peas, linseed 



Demand. 


Applied to the assessable area, the crop rates gave a gross rental of 
^ Bs. 4,71,505, and the soil rates of Rs. 4,67,470. Deduced 

from the smaller of these sums at 50 per cent., the demand 
1 The whole circle bciflg practically irrigable, no unirrigated rates were framed. 
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Would have reached Rs. 8^33, 73fi. K’ was actually fixed at Rs. 2,28,03 2, or, 
including cesses, Rs. 2, “52, 242. The amount and incidence of the new assess- 
ment may be thus contrasted with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 


Former 

Current 


Increase 


Incidence per acre on 

' 

Total demand 

Cultivated area. 

Atsessable area. 

Total area . 

excluding ceases. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial, 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Ra. a. p 
32 1 it 

Ra. a p 

1 10 4 

2 6 * 

Ra a. p 

1 10 * 

Rs. a. p. 

1 7 0 

2 0 6 

Rs. a. p 
14 6 

Ra. a. p. 

1 3 8 

1 11 9 

Rs. 

i,8*,3&8 

Rs. 

1,78,381 

3,28,018 

... 

0 10 It 

m 

0 9 6 

... 

0 8 1 

... 

49,891 


Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional force. 
Slight additions had by 1873-79 raised it to Rs 2,28,809. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Muhammadans, K;a- 
m „ _ , yaths, Kurmis, and Brahmans. The pure zamUtddri 

form of tenure easily predominates, No trustworthy 
analysis of land-transfers during the term of the last settlement rs forthcoming. 
But we know that the parganah suffered from a succession of bad seasons, 
beginning with that of 1837-38, 1 and that between the latter year and 1841 
six villages were sold and about 20 fanned for arrears of land revenue. On 
the whole, some 36*5 per cent, of the total area appears to have changed hands. 
Turning from landlord to te*nant, we find that about 47 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area is filled by Kurmis, 8*6 by Brahmans, 6*6 by Cliamnrs, and the 
remainder by other castes in small proportions. More than three times as much 
land is tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy as by any other class of cul- 
tivator. Where rents *aie so largely paid in kind, it is impossible for village 
papers to show accurately the gross rental paid by tenants to landlords. But, 
Adding manorial cesses, the census, of 1872 returns it at the rather low figure 
pf Rs. 3,67,202. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Naw&bganj contained 342 
„ , inhabited villages, of which 120 had less than 200 

inhabitants; 149 between 200 and 500; 62 between 
500 and 1,000 ; 8 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
PM© between 3,000 and 5,000. 


1 Supra p. 66$, 
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The total population of the same year wag 124,276 souls (57,653 females), 
giving 550 to the square mile.^ Classified according to religion, there were 
101,110 Hindis, of whom 46,934 were females ; and. 23,166 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 10,719 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,978 Br&hmans, of whom 
2,251 were females; 1,327 Rajputs, including 519 females ; and 1,751 Baniyfts 
(828 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 93,054 souls, 
(43,336 females)* The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the Gaur (180), Kanaujiya (543), and S&raswat. The chief R&jput clans 
are the Jangli&ra (443), Chauhan (322), Gaur, Kutehriya, Gautam, R&thor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, and Katheya. The Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l, Mahdr 
(1,019) Ghoai and Dirhamm&z subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Mali (6,379), Lohar (1,225), Gadariya (1,148), K&yatk, 
(1,066), Kah&r (3,870), Dhobi (2,750), Cham&r (10,343), Barhai (2,407), 
Bharbhunja (1,249), Ahir (5,856), Naior Hajjfim (2,210), Bhangi or Kh&krob 
(1,315), Kisan (3,607), Teli (2,394), Kurmi (37,861), and Beldiir (1,880). 
Besides these, tho following castes comprising less than one thousand members 
are found iu this pargana : — Koli, Jut, Dakaut, Gosain, Sonir, Kalw&r, Nat, 
Chhfpi, Patwa, Kumhar, Gujar, Tamboli, Bair^gi, Pasi, Bh&t, DMnuk, Khatik, 
Darzi, Lodha, Radha, and Sadhir. The Musalm&ns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (19,218), Sayyids (16,215), Mugbals (181), and Pathons (2,146), or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 333 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 3,514 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,228 in commerce^ in buying* 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 27,193 in agricultural operations ; 5,899 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,974 persons returned as laborers^ 
and 466 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, tho same returns givo 1,81b as landholders, 82,700 as cul- 
tivators, and 39,760 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 989 males as 
able to- read and write out of a total male population numbering 66,6£3 
souls. 



BAREILLY. 


Severed from Karor in u the Waterloo year,” Naw4bganj has no history 
. of its own/ At a revision of boundaries in 1852*53 ity 

u edges were much altered by transfers with surrounding 

parganahs. For other particulars, see article ou Karor, ad fin. 

IS eobia-Hubatnpur, a - email town of par ganah Filibh it, stands at the 
junction of several cross-country tracks, 42 miles north-east of Bareilly. 1 It 
crowns the watershed between Katna and Kakra brooks, being about a mile 
and a half distant from each. The population of its three component villages 
(Neoria, Aliganj, and Khabb&pur) amounted in 1872 to 5,622 souls. 

But excluding one or more of those villages, the census omits the town 
from the list of those with over 5,000 inhabitants. 

Situated in the dank tract adjoining the Tnrai, Neoria is a collection of 
mud huts interspersed with ponds. It has a third-class 
and house. "ax’ buil<linga ’ police-station aud district post-offioe. The Chaukiddri 
Act (XX of 1856) is in force here; and in 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
(Bs. 61) from the preceding year, a total income of Bs. 697. The expendi- 
ture, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Bs. 592. In the same year 
the town contained 701 houses, of which 585 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being lie. 1-1-4 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 per head of 
population. 

Neoria is the headquarters of the Banj lira traders, whose transactions 
i t ade have given the Pilibhit subdivision its notoriety for 

fine rice. The rice is really, however, grown by Thdrus 
in the British and Nepdl Tarais. Money for its cultivation is advanced by the 
Banj&ras, who are repaid in kind at rates so much cheaper than the market 
price as to render the business highly remunerative. They reoeive the grain 
unhusked, and it is shelled chiefly by the labor of their women. The rices 
grown about Neoria itself and elsewhero in Pilibhit are second and third-rate 
only. The so-called Pilibhit rices thus imported by Banjaras are chiefly of the 
hansrdj variety. 

Pachomi or W&hidpur Paohaumi, a small market village of parganah 
Faridpur, stands on the metalled Sb&bjab&npur road, 16 miles south-east of 
Bareilly. The village lands are skirted on the East Bahgtil river, and on the 
west crossed by the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway. The market is held 
twice weekly. The population amounted in 1872 to 816 souls only. But 
Paohomi, onoe called Panchbhiimi, is remarkable as coutaining several 
1 In the table of distances at p. SSS Neoria has, by an oversight, been Included in parganah 
F&ranpur. 


Rice trade- 
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ancient ruined mounds (khera) which might repay exploration : for, from the 
highest mound, heavy rains wash down numerous copper coins of Asoka ( citv . 
250 B.O.) 

Parasuakot, a lost town of parganah Jahanabad, has become so oont* 
pletely forgotten as to find no place in the Revenue Survey map. It lies on the 
lands of Nizfira Ddndi, 4 miles west of Balaikhera, beside tlio Kichha road and 
Pangaili river. To the surrounding villages it is more commonly known under 
the title of At&prasua or Parasua’s high chambers. 

41 Parasud-kot” writes General Cunningham, 1 “ is said to be the ruins of a temple and 
other edifices that Bali R4ja built for his Ahir servant named Parasua. The mouud is about 
1,400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 35 feet at its loftiest point near the 
eastern end. On this point there are the brick foundations of a large temple, 42 feet square, 
with the remains of steps on the east face, and a stone lintel or doorstep on the west face, 

I conclude, therefore, that the temple had two doors one to the east and other to the west— 
and as this is the common arrangement of Ungam 2 temples, it is almost certain that the build- 
ing must have been dedicated" to Shiva. Towards tlie west, the mound gradually declines in 
height until it is lost in the fields. Forty feet to the west of the temple there are some remains 
of a thick wall, which would seem to have formed part of tlio enclosure of the temple, which* 
must have been not less than 130 feet square. Five hundred feet further west there are the 
remains of another enclosure, 100 feet square, which most probably once surrounded a second 
temple; but the height of the ruins at this point is more than 16 feet above the ground. 

41 Although the Parasua mound is well known to the people for many miles around, yet 
there are no traditions attached to the place save the story of Parasua, the Ahir, which has 
already been noticed. When we consider that a temple 84 feet square could not have been less 
than 3) times its base, or 147 feet m height ; and that its floor being 25 feet abt)ve the ground, 
the whole height of the building would have been 182 feet, it Is strange that no more detailed 
traditions should exist regarding the builders of so magnificent an .edifice.” 

PlYA's, an eastern suburb of Sarauli (<]■ v.) stands on tho south bank 
of the Rrimganga, 28 miles from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
of but 1,000 persons ; anil is remarkable only because tlio house tax, under Act 
XX of 1856, is in force within its limits. In 1877-78 that tax, with miscella- 
neous receipts and a balance (Rs. 21) from the preceding year, gave a total 
inoome of Bs. 212. Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and publio works, amounted to Rs.- 124. In the samo year the suburb con- 
tained 168 houses, of which 143 wore assessed with the.tax, the incidence being 
Be. 1-5-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

PilibhI’t, the capital of the sub-division so named, and the future capital 
of a district, stands in north latitude 28°38" and 'enst longitude 79°52/ 
about 600 feet above the sea. About 30 miles north-east of Bareilly, its rite 
had, in 1872, an area of 433 acres, with a population of Borne 69 to the acre. 

1 Archeological Survey Reporlt, 1. 857. *I.e., tballas. *1*., the enclosure, not 

the temple. 
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It contained/in 1853, 26,760, and in 1865 as many as 27*907 inhabitants. Ad * 
cording to the last census (1872) the population amounted 
opuaton. 29^840 persons, of whom 17,504 were ffiudus (8,360 

/emales), 12,327 Musalmans (6,336 females), and 9 members of the Christian 
and other religions. Distributing the population among the rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 537 landowners, 1,442 cultivators, and 27,861 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 4,370, of which 1,861 were occupied by Musalm&ns. The number 
of houses during the same year was 6,860, of which 1,322 were built with 
skilled labour, and of those 344 were occupied by MusalmAns. Of tho 5,538 
mud huts in the town 2,486 were owned by Musalmans. Taking the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), tho following occupations were 
pursued by more than 40 males: — Bakers 41, beggars 208, blacksmiths 204, 
braziers 59, bricklayers 135, butchers 153, canvas-weavers 224, carpenters 383, 
cart-drivers 184, comb-makers 78, cotton-cleaners 88, cultivators 483, fish- 
mongers 61, goldsmiths 146, grain-dealers 345, grass -cutters 68, grain-parchers 
43, greengrocers 57, labourers 754, lac-makers and sellers 48, landowners 209, 
merchants 49, cloth-merchants 107, money-changers 60, oil-makor9 50, packs 
carriers 100, pandits 108, perfumers 105, porters 123, potters 52, puroliits 
(family priests) 176, servants 2,094, shopkeepers 666, sugar-sellers and makers 
155, sweepers 120, tailors 105, tanners 101, washermen 71, water-carriers 125, 
weavers 568, -and weighmen 42. 

JPilibhSt may still be considered what in its days of fortification it really 

was, an island. This island is bounded on the north by the 
Site and appearance. . ^ _ , . , 

lvakra ; on the west by that Deolia, into which the K&kra 

flows; and on the south and east by a fosse that once connected the former 

river with the latter. The Deoha is, during the rains, navigable right up to the 

town. The fosse, which is called shahr-pandh , or city’s protection, is still one 

of the principal escape channels for surface drainage, though no longer filled 

constantly with water. On east and south the city is surrounded by numerous 

gardens or groves. It is approached by six converging lines of roads, viz., the 

M&dhu-T&nda from the east, Mundiya-ghdt from the north-east, Jah&nabad 

from the west, Bareilly from the south-west, Bisalpur from the south, and 

Piiranpur from the south-east. Except the Bareilly line, which is likely before 

long to bear a light railway, all these highways are unmetalled. The Bareilly 

and Jah&nabad roads meet on the opposite or western side of the Deoha, which 

they cross together on a bridge of boats. 

Entering by one of these roads, wo find ourselves in a long straggling 
town with more than the usual allowance of brickwork houses, and more than 




the usual air of business. The principal wards are Khud4gai\j, Pakaria, 
Markets, buiWJngs, SabiSkdra, and Sungarhi ; the principal markets are Drum- 
&c * mondganj and Inayatganj. The former, named after a 

former joint-magistrate, the Hon, R. Drummond, is a fine market-place of 
good shops, well arranged on a wide site. The latter possesses some historical, 
interest, as having received its name from Infiyat, the rebellious son of the 
Protector Rahmat. But the finest part of the city is undoubtedly its western 
outskirt, where stand Rahmat’s mosque, the tahaili school, and the dispensary. 
The first-named building is the Muslim cathedral, and a miniature in brick 
and plaster of the celebrated Jdma Masjid at Dehli. 1 Hamilton observes 
that being elegant in structure, but deficient in magnitude, it " makes a more 
superb show as a picture than the reality justifies.” Of the school, Dr, Planck 
remarks that it is “built apparently, but not quite successfully, to correspond 
with the architecture of the mosque,” “ but nevertheless,” lie adds, “ it is a 
capacious school-house, with a grandeur of accommodation which no other 
school-house in Rohilkhand approaches.” All three buildings, mosque, school, 
and dispensary, stand on an open space enclosed and planted with treds. The 
unsightly huts which until a few years ago encroached on this space have been 
removed dud good roadways added. 

The other public buildings of Pilibhit aro the tahsili, first-class police- 
station, and imperial post-office, all in Drummotidganj, the munsifi or petty 
judge’s court; the magisterial offices, a Turkish bath ( hamrndm ); and the small 
but strongly walled native hostel ( sarai ), in whose court stands an old mosque. 
The civil station is as yet limited to two bungalows, which accommodate the 
resident joint-magistrate and assistant superintendent of police. Amongst the 
groves to tue south of the city nestles an cncamping-ground. The northern 
Outskirt is especially liable to inundation during the rains ; and throughout 
the city may be seen excavations or ponds which are utilized for the cultivation 
of water-caltrop (singhdra, Trapa bispinosa). 

Pilibhit is enlivened by a considerable transit trade. Rice from the Tarfii, 
Trade and manu- borax and pepper from Kumaun or Nepfil, honey, wax, 
fact u res, metals and wool, are bought at Banndeo and other marts 

by the merchants of the city, and through that city distributed to the district 
or province. In former years a good deal of timber was imported from the 
trans-Sfirda Tar&i ; but since the forests of that tract were granted to Nepil 
the import, and with it the boat-building trade of Pilibhit, has declined. Yet 
the coarser kind of carpentry flourishes ; and though all wood intended for 
furniture passes on to Bareilly, country-oarts are manufactured by tho scorfc* 

i Ppr An engraving of wbich see Fergus ton’ & Indian and Falter n Architecture, . 
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There is a small trade in the catechu, or terra japonica, boiled from the bfcrfc 
of the khair tree (Acacia catechu ) , and bought from woodland villagers. The 
Manufacture of metal vessels from imported material is as brisk as in most 
large towns of Rohilkhand ; and to this is added, in Pilibhit, a small manufiao 
tare of hempen sacking. But the most important industry is that of sugar- 
fell xiing, The expressed syrup, after a rude boiling process in its native village, 
is carted into town in earthen vessels or old beer casks ; and when carted out df 
town it has become refined sugar. This sugar is the main export. The articled 
chiefly imported are grain, salt, cotton-goods, and cleaned cotton. But the 
following register of imports, compiled for two years from the returns of the 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will speak in greater detail : — 


Articles. 


Grain 

Sugar, refined 
■Do., unrefined 
GM ... 

Other articles of 
food... 

Animals for slangh- 
Icr „ 

Oil and oil-seeds „ 
Fuel, &c. 

Building materials, 
Drugs and spices .. 
Tobacco „ 

European cloth .. 
Native do. .. 
Metals,,, 


Net imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1874-74, 

1876-77. 

1874 75. 

1876-77. 


Value. 

£ 

3 

D 

o* 

Value. 

Quantity. 

o 

0 

Quantity. 

1. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Md. s. c. 

Rs a. p. 

Md. s. c. 

Rs. a. p 

2,69,387 

its 

2,18,724 

••• 

8 39 1 

SSS 

7 13 4 

... 

2,041 

MS 

3,358 


0 2 11 


0 4 8 

Ml 

91,845 

... 

67,838 


8 3 1 

SSS 

2 10 3 

*M 

1,452 

••• 

1,684 

••• 

0 I 15 

IM 

0 2 4 

•M 

3,67,279 

•If 

2,98,998 

13,003 

12 12 5 


10 0 12 

0 6 15 

• •• 

• M 

MS 



sss 

••i 

Ml 

4,628 

... 

10,623 

Ml 

0 6 3 

ess 

0 14 1 

• ». 

8,180 

... 

16,006 


0 10 14 

at 

0 91 7 

... 

5,647 

64,048 

its 

69,576 

0 7 13 

3 2 4 

••* 

2 5 4 

31,438 

Ml 

M4 

1,54,527 

1 9 1 

III 

Ml 

6 2 10 

8,931 

MS 

6,188 

... 

0 5 4 

l.i 

0 S 4 

... 

Ml 

2,08,833 

tat 

1,17,116 

• M 

7 0 0 

Ml 

3 14 9 


1,20,360 

SSS 

1,11,842 

SSS 

4 0 6 

• t « 

3 II 11 

• M 

72,429 

Sit 

55,988 

Ml 

2 6 10 

IM 

X 14 0 


The corporation or municipal committee consists of eight members, where- 
Municipality. two ex anc * the remainder by election of the 

rate-payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an ootroi 
tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re. 0-10-5 per head of population. 

The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown : — * 
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Receipts. 


1 87 6-77.1 1 877-78. 


Expenditure. 



f Opening balance.., 
j Class I. — Food and drink 

j „ II. — Animals for 

* slaughter. 

>» JIL— Fqel, & c. 

» IV — Building materi- 

als. 

#» V.f— Drugs and spices. 

&c. 

u VI. — Tobacco #M 

v Vi I.— -Textile fabrics ... 
. i> VIII.— Metals 


Rents ... 
Fin* ... 
Pounds ... 
Miscellaneous 


• H 19,569 16,973 


7,802 9, .154 

... 34 122 

{ 7,246 1,957 

... J 


Collections 
Head-office i#e 
Supervision ... 
Original works ... 
Repairs and mainte- 
nance of roads. 
Police 
Education 

Hegistratfon of births 
and deaths. 
Lighting ... 

Watering roads ... 
Drainage works ... 
Water supply IM 
Charitable grunts ... . 
Conservancy ... 
Miscellaneous 


... 34,651 28,406 


87,869 28,280 


The name of JPilibhft is derived from that of an adjoining village about 
Higtor ^ two miles north-north-east of the town, on the banks of the 

Kakra. That of the old village, again, is said to com- 
pounded of Perii/a , the title of a Banj&ra clan, 1 and bhtt or bhita, a wall or village 
mound. Old Pilibhit is, like Mddhu-T&nda, still held by Periya Banjaras. At 
what time the newer and larger Pilibhit was founded it is impossible to say. 
We only know that about 1740 the Rohillas seized both town and parganah 
from the Banjdras, adding them to the fief of Rahmat Khan, Pilibhit now 
became the home of Rahmat, and its fortunes rose with his. On the perma- 
nent establishment of his supremacy, in 1754, it becaino recognized as the 
capital of Rohilkhand. He surrounded the city first with a mud (1763) and 
afterwards (1769) with a brick wall; hut the latter was demolished after his 
death. The remains of his palace are too modern to attract the antiquarian, 
and too scanty to excite interest in the ordinary visitor. His title of Lord 
Protector (;H&JU*uUmulk) gave to Pilibhit the new name of H&fizabad ; 
but this name proved as fleeting as Muslim names always have when substi- 
tuted for those of old Hindu cities. 2 The only splendid and lasting memorial 
of Rahmat is the cathedral mosque. 

1 This clan {got) is a sub-division of the Labh&na tribe. 1 Thus Agra is still Agra, and * 

not Akbarabad ; Qehli has rejected the title of Shabjahariabad j and under the title of Muazzloaa- 
nad no one would recognize Gorakhpur. 
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With his defeat and death in 1774 Pilibhit might justly have exclaimed 
that the glory had departed. The city was occupied without resistance by the 
allied forces of the Company and the Nawdb Vazir. But shortly after its cession 
to the British (1801) its importance was again recognized by its appointment 
as the head-quarters of a tahsil. During the Nepdlese campaign of 1815 it 
became a base of minor military operations against the Gurkhas ; and between 
1833 and 1842 it was the capital of a separate district known as the “ Northern 
Division of Bareilly.” Events at Pilibhit, during the great rebellion (1857-58) 
and riots of 1871, have been specially noticed above. 1 The city has long 
been the capital of a district sub-division, and is likely before long to resume its 
place amongst the capitals of separate districts. 

Pilibhi't, a sub-division and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on 
its eastern corner by the Iiheri district of Oudh ; on the north-east by the 
kingdom of Nepdl ; on the north by the Tardi district ; on the west by the 
Baheri, and on the south-west by the Nawabganj tahsil ; on the south ^ the 
Bisalpur tahsil and the Shdhjahdnpur district. It forms, in fact, an enlarged 
north-eastern quarter of Bareilly, with an area, according to the latest official 
statement, of 1,022 square miles and 543 acres. 2 The population, by the census 
of 1872, was 286,560 souls; and the land-revenue amounts, in 1878-79, to 
Us. 4,01,697. The head-quarters are at the place described in the last article, 
but the tahsil has a branch office, for the purpose of revenue collection, at 
Puranftar. For a detailed account of the sub-division the reader is referred to 
the articles on its three parganahs, Pilibhit, Jahdnabad, and Puranpur. 


Pilibhi't, a parganah of the tahsil so uamed, is bounded on the east by par- 
ganah Puranpur of its own tahsil ; on the north-east by parganah Bilahri of the 
Tardi district ; on the west by the river Deoha, which divides it from parganah 
Jalmnabad of its own tahsil ; and on the south by parganah and tahsil Bisalpur. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 243 square miles and 
505 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey more than 2£ square 
miles less. The details of area given by the settlement survey, and of popula- 
tion by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 339 
estates, distributed amongst 215 villages. 

In its natural features Pilibhit closely resembles the neighbouring Jahdn- 


Physical feature. abad> The onl y difference perhaps is this, that Pilibhit 

has a larger quantity of forest, and a smaller proportion 
of streams. It is a plain, sloping gently from north to south, with no sharply 
marked distinctions of level or soil. The highest observed elevation is 656 feet 


' History of the district ad fin. » Circular No. 70 A., dati 

hjr the earlier revenue survey was more than 141 square miles less, 


Circular No. 70 A., dated 4th July. 1674. 

on 1 Al e/tnaM. 



PILIBHfT PARGANAH. 


Elevation. 


Soils. 


Rivers. 


ajbove the sea at Pacbpera, on the north-eastern frontier, and the lowest 585 

feet at Amkhera, near the southern. The surface con- 
sists of slight troughs and watersheds, just defined 
enough to strike the eye. The highest ground is generally sandy, producing 

wheat and inferior crops in alternate years. On the 
slopes lies a large quantity of loam, that is, mixed sand 
and clay, which yields in succession sugar, wheat, and rice ; and in the hollows 
is found clay, which, as a rule, is reserved for rico alone. Of the. total culti- 
vated area 55,148 acres are returned as loam (dti/nat), 20,600 as clay {matliydr) y 
and 6,668 as sand ( bMr ). 

The main watershed’ of the parganah divides on a lino drawn due north 
and south through the town of Neoria-Husainpur. West of this line the streams 
flow down to swell Deoha, and east to stagnate in the Mila swamp. The Doolie, 

on whose bank sits tho chief town Piliblut, bounds the 
parganah rather than enters it. Up to that town it is 
navigable in the rains ; and its waters are removed for wholesomeness in a 
country whose inhabitants are great connoisseurs of tho pure element. At Pili- 
bhit it is joined by its moBt important affluent, the K&kra, which has flowed 
south-westwards from across tho Tar&i frontier. The Mala forms tho eastern 
boundary, but is here a morass rather than a river. It receives several small 
streams rising in this parganah, and amongst others two bearing the name of 
Katna, which the Mala itself assumes lower in its course. The only remaining 
brooks of sufficient importance to have obtainod names at all are tho &&nda f 
an affluent of the Deoha, the Luthiya of tho Kakra, and the Kulai of the 
M&lft. 

The Rohilla system of damming up for irrigation every small stream 
which is too weak to resist such treatment prevails. 

Irrigation. But no attempts have yet been made, as in Jahanabad, 

to replace this system by one of scienlific Government canals. The average 
spring level (11 feet) is already sufficiently high; and by raising it higher the 
plan in vogue has a most deleterious effect on climate. Tho feverish Mdla 
swamp is itself caused by a mischievous dam south-east of Pilibhit. “The 
levels taken,” writes Mr.* Elliot Colvin, “ proved that the water might be fully 
utilised and the swamp eradicated. 1 The result of the existing state of 
things is that square miles of country are rained and kept waste, the air of the 
neighbourhood is poisoned, and all this for the benefit of persons Gaid to have 
vested rights which have grown from the misdirected energy of their ancestors. 

lit may be added that the remains of villages and groves in the forest along ita Dank recall 
a Male when the swamp had no existence. 
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Forests. 


As a matter of justice to the public, such rights appear to me as untenable cm 
those on which an idiot might claim to sell arsenic. It is a matter of congra- 
tulation that Government has given up all claim to water-rates from such 
sources.” The remaining sources of irrigation are ponds, natural and artificial, 
pools in the discarded beds of rivers, and unbricked wells. Of the latter there 
were, in 1872, some 1,830; but such excavations fall in after a few months’ 
existence. The settlement report gives the parganah a total irrigated area of 
34.401 acres. 

The climate of Pilibhit is everywhere indifferent, and in places 
CKinate a d execrable. Height of spring-level and improper interference 
with natural drainage lines are not the only causes of 
malaria. The extensive cultivation of rice, which is always, where possible* 
flooded, and the neighbourhood of dense woodlands, add to the general insa* 
lubrity. In the parganah itself 2,901 acres are under groves, and 28,361 under - 
^ ^ Government forest. The forest fringes the Mala swamp, 

and, owing perhaps to the water-logged nature of the sub- 
soil, produces no valuable timber. Its Btunted growths are elsewhere men- 
tioned. 1 The proximity of . the Bilahri forests and the Tar&i renders the 
northern border extremely unhealthy as compared with the south. In the 
former, population is scanty and cultivation suffers from the attacks of her* 
bivorous beasts. 

The crops of Pilibhit are its only important product. Extensive pastures 
Economical peatcbes. have, indeed, fostered a large cattle-breeding business, and 

Products. in 1872 the parganah was found to contain 48,202 head of 

buffaloes and kine; but the stocks bred are not remarkable for strength or 
size. Of the area cultivated for the autumn harvest 71 *33 per cent, is grown 
with rice, 9*64 with kodoa millet, and 8*10 with sugarcane ; of that for the 
spring harvest, 68*28 per cent, with wheat, 10*73 with mixed wheat and 
barley, and 9*66 with gram. Surplus agricultural produce finds a sale at 
Pilibhit, Neoria-Husainpur, Bhik&ripur, and other markets. The scanty manu- 
factures of the capital have already been mentioned. Neoria-Husainpur is 
the chief, and Bhik&ripur a minor dep6t, where the BanjAra carriers store for 
exportation the so-called Pilibhit rices. These rices are really grown chiefly 
across the border, in Nepal and the Tar&i.® A large through-trade between 
Nepal and Bareilly traverses the parganah. Its roads are four unmetalled 
lines whioh radiate north-east, east, south-east, and south, from the town of 
Pilibhit. 

Their principal defect js the want of bridges. 

1 S-pra p. 106 . * See * Trade/’ p. 630 j and article on Neoris-H*sa]npur tow*. * 
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Areas of settle- surve y preceding the current settlement of land- 

ment surrey. revenue, the area of the parganah was classified as foi* 

lows : — 


Uruusessable. 

Assessable. j 


Barren (include 
Ing village-sites 1 
and groves). 

Revenue-free. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres* 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


13,907 

1,371 

97,193 

82,410 

109,609 

124,887 


Since the opening of the former settlement cultivation is said to have increased 
55 per cent. 


The current settlement itself was effected by Mr. Elliot Colvin. He 
divided the parganah into four circles of assessment, (1) villages of the 
northern border, where climate and wild beasts war against cultivation ; (2) 
three villages south of this circle, beyond the immediate influence of the Tardi 
and less subject to the drawbacks just mentioned ; (3) the centre of the parga- 
nah, where climate improves and beasts ceaso from troubling ; and (4; villages 
of the southern border, where cultivation is excellent. For the various soils 
in each circle Mr. Colvin assumed the following rent-rates 


Circle. 

Hent-hatis9 ter acre or 

Irt {gated. 


Unirri gated* 

» 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand, 

Loam. 

Cluj. 

Sand. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. *a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. Northern border ... 

8 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

I 0 0 

II. North oentre ••• 

3 12 O 

3 4 0 

2 6 0 


9 0 0 

9 0 0 

III. Centre ... 

4SO 

4 0 0 

2 12 0 

8 12 0 

3 8 0 

9 8 0 

IV. Southern border ... 

5 4 0 

4 8 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

8 19 0 

8 0 0 


The method of assuming such rates has been described above, 1 and recapi- 
tulation is unnecessary. With a view of testing these soil rates , rates according 
to crop were independently framed; and reckoned by the latter, the gross rental 
of the assessable area was highest (Its. 3,03,639). 

Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent, the demand would have reached 
Rs. 1,51,819, In the process of assessment, village by 
village, it was actually fixed at Rs. 1,56,639, or including 
1 Pages 318-19 and 619, 


Demand. 
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the 10 percent, cess, Rs. 1,72,286. The amount and incidence of the new 
revenue may be thus contrasted with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

I.CIDENCF PER acre on 

i . . ...... 

Total initial 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

umnAJnU| 

ING cesses. 


Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

former (1840) ... 

Present (i873) ... 

x io 

1 14 4} 

1 0 10i 

1 6 Of 

0 11 ?{ 

1 3 7f 

J, 19, U9 

1 ,56,089 

Increase ... 

0 9 6|{ 

0 5 If 

0 7 11} 

37,590 


Until sanctioned hy Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
But a revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had, by 1878-79, 
reduced its amount to Rs. 1,54,482. 


Of tho proprietors who pay this revenue no analysis by caste exists ; but 

_ it would seem that amongst their tenantry Lodhas and 

Landlord and tenant. . 

Kis&ns are far tho most numerous. As m Jabauabad, the 
proprietary tenures are almost entirely pure zaminddri ; and about five out of 
eight acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. The transfers of land 
which during tho currency of the last settlement altered the proprietary body 
may be thus displayed : — 


Alienated bt 

Unaljs bated remain- 

DEB. 

Private arrangement. 

Decree of Court. 

Confiscation for 
rebellion * 

~ 



Entire villages. 

■Portions of 
villages in 
acres. 

1 

Entire. 

Portions. 

Entire 

Portions. 

Entire. 

Portions* 

< 

63 

927 8J 

9 

mi 

16 

89* 

88 

98944 

1 


The principal losers were Fath&ns and Banj&ras. Eight villages were sold 
for arrears of revenue, and a few others farmed for the same cause* The gro is 
rental actually and annually paid by tenants to landlords can hardly be 
accurately shown in a pargauah where rents aro so largely paid in kind* Add* 
ing manorial cesses, the census of 1872 returns the figure at Rs* 2,62,179* 






















PARGANAH PILIBWT OCCUPATIONS. 


But judging from the rental assumed at settlement, this sum would appear a 
great understatement^ 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Pilibhit contained 204 
„ . , inhabited villages, of which 112 had less than 200 inhabi- 

Population. 

tants $ 110 between 200 and 500; 32 between 500 
and 1,000 ; and 9 between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were Pilibhit and Neoria-Rusainpur, with populations 
of 29,840 and 5,622 respectively. The total population of the same year was 
112,535 souls (53,197 females), giving 601 to tho square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 88,639 Hindus, of whom 41,465 wore females ; 
23,885 Musalmans, amongst whom 11,726 were females ; and 11 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst tlio four great classes, the census 
shows 3,925 Brahmans, of whom 1,636 were females ; 1,061 Rajputs, including 
386 females ; and 2,337 fianiyas (1,128 females) ; whilst tho great mass of tho 
population is comprised in “ the other castes,” which show a total of 
81,316 souls (38,315 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions 
found in this parganah arc the Gaur (677), Kauaujiya (1,268), and 
Sdraswat. The chief Rdjput clans aro the Chauhdn (278), Jangh&ra, Gaur, 
Katehriya, Gautam, Ratlior, Shiubansi, Bais, and Ponwdr. Tho Baniy&s 
belong to the Agarwal (1,243), Gindauriya, and Dasa subdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst tho other castes aro the Koli (1,965), Mali (4,933), Lohdr 
(2,063), Gadariya( 1,467), Kayath (1,283), Kahur (2,107 ) Dhobi (1, 637), Cluun&r 
(5,204), Barhai (2,994), Ahir (1,979), Naior PLijjam (1,357), Bhangi or Khdkrob 
(1,134), Kisdn (14,438), Toli, (2,147), Kuinlmr (1,293), Pasi (2,237>, Kurmi 
(3,718), and Lodha (20,835). 

Besides these, tho following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : — Jut, Bliarbhunja, Dakaut, Gosain, Sondr, 
Kalwdr, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Blmt, Dbanuk, Klmtik, 
Belddr, Darzi, Fakir, Khatri, Mochi, Bdnsphor, Baheliya, and Nuniya. The 
Musalm&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (18,315), Sayyids (739), Mughal* 
(240), and Pathdns (4,589), or enterod as without distinction. 

The occupations of tho people aro shown in tho statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that of the malo 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 356 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 5,323 in domestic service, as personal servants, water* 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,368 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, ani* 
jn&ls, or goods ; 19,195 in agricultural operations ; 5,460 in industrial occupa- 

103 
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tions, arto ; and mechanics, and the preparation of all olasses of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 2,062 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking tbe total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,002 as landholders, 61,145 
as cultivators, and 50,388 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 540 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population mumbering 
46,544 souls. 

As much of Pilibhffc as was known in the time of Akbar (1556-1603) 
History " belonged to the old mahdl of Balai (see JahAnabad parga- 

nah). The remainder probably lay in Kumdun territory, 
outside the limits of that monarch’s revenue jurisdiction. 1 The first historical 
masters of the modern parganah were the Banjaras, who were ejected by Ali 
Muhammad about 1740. Then mentioned for the first time, parganah Pilibhit 
was on its conquest added to the fief of Rahmat Kh&n, afterwards regent. 
For the remainder of the Rohilla supremacy, until 1774, it remained the 
favourite portion of Rahmat’s domains. When ceded to the British, in 1801, by 
his conqueror, the Nawab Vazir, the parganah was attached to the Bareilly 
district. In 1833-4 it was detached, with other parganahs, to form a new 
district, called the “ Northern Division of Bareilly.” But this district was 
reannexed to Bareilly proper in 1841-42. It is probable, however, that before 
Jong Pilibhit will be again severed from Bareilly and included in a new district 
bearing its own namo. 

PtfftANPUR, the head-quarters of the parganah so named, is a village 
about 54 miles east-north-east of Bareilly and 24 miles east-south-east of 
Pilibhit. An unmetalled road from the latter place ends here, but some eight 
cross-country tracks converge upon the village. It in 1872 contained but 
1,467 inhabitants, and is very far from being, as stated in the settlement 
report, the largest town in the parganah.” It stands within a fringe of gar- 
dens or groves, beside the left bank of the Baraua water-course. It has a sub- 
tahBili presided over by a pesh/cdr subordinate to the tahsiliMr of Pilibhit, a 
first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and an elementary school. 
A market is held twice weekly, but the trade and manufactures are next to 
none. 

PiJranpur or Puranpur-Sabna, the largest parganah of the Bareilly dis- 
trict, forms a portion of the Pilibhit tahsll. Being the head-quarters of a peth- 
Mr or deputy tahsildar, it is sometimes classed as a separate tahsll in itself. 

’A sark&r, Kamlydu, is included in the Ain-i- Akbarl But for fife of its nominal tnahdU no 
returns are given, and it is doubtful whether Akbar’s power reached beyond the natural 
boundaries ot the Tarft. 
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Bat the powers of this official are extremely limited, and he is subordinate to the 
tabsiMhr of Pilibhit. Parganah Piiranpur is bounded on its eastern corner by 
the Kberi district of Oudh ; on the north-east by the kingdom of Nep&l ; on 
the north-west by parganah Bilahri of the Tardi district ; on the west by 
parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and by parganah-tahsfl Bisalpur ; and on 
the south by the Shdhjahanpur district. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 592 square miles and 595 acres ; but according to the earlier 
revenue survey some 10 square miles and 70 acres less. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. The parganah contains 434 estates (mahdl) distributed 
amongst 382 villages {mama). 


Though the largest, Piiranpur is the most backward parganah of Rohil* 
khand. Its surroundings estrange it from its district and 

Fhysicat, feature®. . , . . 

Backwardness of its province. If, disregarding its minor faces, we deem it 

the parganah. a ru{ ] e triangle, it is shut in on its north-eastern side by 

the Sarda, the marshes which fringe that river, and the forests of the Nepdl 
Tardi ; on its west-north-western it is covered by the woodlands of Bilahri 
and Pilibhit and the Malt swamp ; on its southern by the forosts of Bisalpur, 
Khotdr in Shdhjahanpur, and Bhur in Khori. But the causes which imped 
the progress of Piiranpur are inherent as well as external. To one who enters 
it from Pilibhit the difference of country seems sudden and astounding. 
Severed from that parganah only by a narrow belt of morass and woodland, 
he finds other soils, other crops, other systems of natural and artificial irri- 
gation, and even another climate. In most eases the change is for the 
worse. The villages show a lower standard of comfort and cultivation ; and 
miserable hovels betray (t the poverty and sleepy carelessness of their 
occupants. 

Malaria and a defective soil are sufficient to account for the change. 

It« defective cli- Though the rents of Pilibhit almost double those of 
mate and soil Piiranpur, the dreaded exhalations of the Mala swamp 

deter migration from the former to the latter. The moisture of Piiranpur is 
and high spring- everywhere great. The average depth of water from the 
level. surface is but 10£ feet. Springs which have percolated 

through the slope at the foot of the Himalaya here come again to light in 
marshes and the sources of rivers ; and the presence of forosts, both within 
and without the parganah, add of course to the general dampness. Health 
is worst in September-October, when the rains cease and heavy dew falls. 

1 The expression is Mr. Latouche’s. 41 Doubtless/* adds Mr. Elliot Colvin, "the Urge 
amount of sand in the soils renders the mud walls particularly liable to the action of rain, but 
there ia, apart from this, an unmistakably pinched look about them.” 
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The parganah is a plain sinking slowly, with occasional hollows, but no 
hills, from north to south and south-south-east. The Bghest 
Ekmiiom, elevations , those which have been chosen for the stations 

of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, are exceptional , and it need only be 
mentioned that the loftiest is 652*8 feet above the sea at Shahgarh, one of the 
numerous old castles with which Puranpur is studded. 1 Excluding such stations, 
and taking the bench-marks of the revenue survey, we find that the highest 
observod level is 615*1 foot above the sea at Bandarbojhi in the northorn, and 
Trough of the the lowest 536*3 at Gauri, in the south-eastern corner of 
& arda * * the parganah. The most important hollow is the trough of 

the Siirda river, oxtending four or five villages deep along the whole of the 
north-eastern border, and severed from the rest of Puranpur by the S&rda itself 
and its generally parallel affluent, the Chuka. Between this Tartu and the 
remaining villages of the parganah intervene a high clearly-defined bank and 
a long broad belt of forest. In the basin itself the soil is a moist alluvial depo- 
sit, producing large quantities of tall grass and tamarisk. Fever is ende- 
mic, and .the cultivators are chiefly non-residents. The staple crop is rico. 
Both this and othor cultivated growths suffer sevorely^rom the attacks of deer 
and other four-footed marauders. But its spontaneous products, treos, hides, 
grass, and pasturage, furnish a fair profit to the landlords of the tract. 

Tho remainder of tho parganah, between Stirda and Mala, may be called 
^ a sterile table-land. The soils are a mixture of sand iblitir) 

Up land remainder. an( j j oam in which tho former preponderates. 

Clay soils (mattiydr) are as a rule found only in tho depressions of the 
Khanaut and Gumti and their tributary lines of drainage. " The sandy 
character of tho soil,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, u is doubtless owing to 
the silt deposited in floods on the edge of the trough, when the Sdrda, 
centuries ago, flowed in the present bed of tho Chuka.” But, despite the 
6 Us and prevailing sandinoss of this tract, the returns of the 

settlement survey show for the cultivated area of the whole 
parganah but 3,348 acres of bhur y against 7,614 of mattiydr and 87,929 
of dumat. The mass of these up-lands, including the plain of Puranpur, the 
Jatpura estate, and the northern border, are bounded on the south by a spur 
of the same Chiika forost that skirts them on tho east. But below this spur 
again, in the south-west corner of tho parganah, lie surrounded by woodland the 
Forests of the par- Gonchai estate and other villages. The parganah forests, of 
ganah generally. which the largest is that along the Chfika, cover an area 

* Sh&hgarh, or as it should perhaps more properly be spelt Shahgarh, is attributed to King 
tfcn. See article on Kdbar, , 
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of 129*69 square miles, including waste-land grants (35*70). The general 
nature of these woods and waste grants has been described above. 1 Piiranpur 
contains, besides, 3*07 squaro miles of grove or orchard. 

The chief streams of the pargan ah, which follow without much winding 
g. yerfl the general slope of the country, are in westward order 

the SArda, Qumti, Khanaut, and MAla. The SArda , u brim- 
ming, and bright, and large,” has already 2 been noticed at length. It receives 
on its left bank the Chaundar, Bamhni, Kani, Anjna, Khomaria, and 
Dubha, all entering the parganah from NepAl or Kheri, but all probably more 
sutiyds or channels of its own. The Chuka on the right bank is a more 
important affluent; but this too flows in an ancient bed of the Sard a. The 
proposal for tapping from the latter a huge canal, which should trifurcate at 
Mainakot in this parganah, has been detailed elsewhero. 3 The remaining streams 
rise in the swamps of Piiranpur itself, and during summer become almost 
dry. The Gumti is, just before quitting the parganah, reinforced by the GachAi 
or GonchAi, a stream of much the same size and length. The principal affluent 
of the Khanaut is the Sakri, which rises in some lagoons beside the ShAh- 
garh castle, already mentioned. The Mala, which rises in the swamp along 
the western border, is here a sluggish stream, blocked by dams or struggling 
through weeds and bog. The only other brooks that need bo mentioned aro 
the Jhukna and Baraua, which quit Piiranpur to join the Qumti in ShAhju- 
hAnpur. 

The principal morasses are those of the Chuka and MAla. Tho former 
^ ^ sometimes shows, as at Sailaha and Baijiinagar, largo 

unbroken sheets of water. The latter is probably produced, 
as pointed out in tho article on parganah Pilibliit, by an artificial irrigation dam. 
A similar construction converts the course of the Khanaut iflto a noxious 
swamp. The parganah contained in 1868-69 over 5,280 wells of tho usual un- 
bricked and ephemeral type. But in spite of dams and wells, in spite of tho 
fact that a watered is not rented higher than an unwatcred crop, little resort 
is had to irrigation. In years of favourable rain tho natural moisture of tho 
soil suffices for even tho thirsty spring crops. And but 12,752 acres are 
returned as watered. 

Except perhaps that of sugar, the parganah has no noteworthy manufac- 
Economicautbatcbe*. turo. Tbero is a small trade in hides and fuel from its 
Products. own f oro sts, and in timber imported across the Sard a from 

Nepdl. Many of the landholders take advantage of tho pasturago in the wood- 
land glades, and devote their abundant leisure to cattle-breeding. The parganah 
i Fftge 506. 1 Pages 512-14. 3 Supra page 52S. 
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Cattle. 


Crops. 


was found in 1872 to contain 92,469 head of oxen or kine, and 9,023 oi 
buffaloes. But # as usual in a traot containing no large 
towns, trade confines itself almost entirely to the sale or 
barter of agricultural raw produce. Of staples grown for the autumn harvest, 
rices, bejra millet, and urd pulse are easily the principal ; 
for the spring harvest wheat covers more than seven times 
as much ground as any other crop. The weekly markets held at several 
places provide a sale for the surplus grain, and supply the inhabitants with the 
few simple necessaries which they care to buy in return. Amongst such 
Markets marts are the three largest villages of the parganah, Sher- 

pur-KAlan, Kasganja, and Muzaffarnagar ; the capital 
Ptiranpur, GonchAi, Madhu-TAnda, Kalinagar, and Xnandpur or Bhagwanta- 
pur. The only roads, are the two unmetalled lines which, 
starting from Puranpur and MAdhu-TAnda, in the centre 
of the parganah, cross the Mala swamp on the western frontier en route for 
Pilibbit. 

Areas of settle- The survey for the current settlement resulted in 

ment survey. the following classification of area : — 


Communications. 


Unassemble. 

Assessable. 

• 


Barren (includ- 
ing village 
sites and 
groves). 

Revenue-free. 

Culturable 
| wa^te. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

29,660 

8*7 

170,151 

98,891 

.* 

269,042 

299,499 


Tbe current settle- Cultivation was reckoned to have increased by 11,352 

acres since the opening of the preceding settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. J. D. Latouche, under the 
supervision of his chief, Mr. Elliot Colvin. Mr, Latouche divided the parganah 
into five circles of assessment, corresponding more or less with its natural divi- 
sions. These circles were (1) the MAdhu-TAnda, or uplands of the northern 
corner ; (2) the Pfiranpur and (3) Muzaffarnagar, or Uplands of the northern 
and southern centre ; (4) the GonchAi, or uplands of the south-western corner j 
and (5) the TarAi or basin of the SArda. Rents being paid chiefly in kind, 
rent-rates were first assumed according to crop. The results were as fol- 
lows ; — ' 
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I,, Madhu-Tanda 


"I 

-8 


11., Pfiranpur 

111., Muzaffarnagar ... j 
IV., Gonch&i 

V., Tar &i 




Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-crops 
than gram. 

Bajra, kodon, and other autumn crops 
Urd, moth, and gram 

Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-cropB 
than gram. 

Bajra, kodon, and other than autumn crops 
Urd, moth, and gram 
Sugar, wheat, rice, and vegetables 
All other crops .. 

Sugar, wheat, rice, and gram ... 

Bajra, kodon, and all other crops, except 
Urd And moth ... 

Sugar, wheat, and mustard ... 

Turmeric, tobacco, and vegetables ... 

All other crops ... , M 


other 


other 


a. 

P- 

22 

1* 

5 

10| 

15 

n 

15 

8 . 

0 

0 

2 


5 

• 

15 

s 

2 

0 

5 

8 

2 

9 

15 

3 

8 

3 

2 

9 


By applying these rates to the cultivated area; and dividing the result- 
ant rental amongst the different soils, rent-rates according to soil were obtained. 
These soil-rates, which in the process of assessment wore employed as a cheek 
on the crop-rates, may be thus summarized : — 


Circle. 

Rent-rate per acre on 

DUmat or loam. 

Mattiydr or clay. 

BhAr or sand. 

m 


Us. a. 

Us. a. 

1U. a. 

1* M| ... 

1 12* . 

1 Si 

0 I5| 

11# ••• 

1 151 

1 9 

i j* 

HI# ... MS 

2 S| 

1 IS* 

•«* 

IV* #«» ... 

3 2 

2 S| 

i « 

V 

T * ees MS 

3 S| 

— 

1 IS* 

1*1. .1 • ■ 

i *t 

* ii 


II MIW T * 

that the highest gross rental, Rs. 1,87,319, was ob- 
IDMI1,n * , • tained. Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent., 

the demand would have reached Bs. 93,659. But in the process of assent* 
ment it was actually fixed at Rs. 97,874, or, including the 10 per cent, oesa, 
Bs. 1,07,666. 
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The amount and incidence of the new demand may be thus compared with 

those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre on 

Total demand 
(excluding 1 
ernes,) 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

i 

former (1840) 

Current (187*) 

Increase 

Mil 1 i i 

Rs. a. p. 

0 9 ]} 

0 15 9 

Rs. a. p. 

0 2 8 

0 5 9* 

i ... 

Rs. a. p. 

0 2 0} 

0 8 3 

It a. 

66,745 • 

97,874 

0 6 7} 

n n . • 

0 3 ]J 

o 3 S| 

81,129 


Though not yet finally sanctioned' by Government, the new demand is in 
force. A revision (1874) by Mr. Hobert Currie and other causes had by 
1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 90,411. 


The proprietors who pay this revenue are almost entirely limited to four 
Landlord and tenant. families— the Banjaras of Mddhu-Tdnda, the RAjputS of 

Gonchai and of Jatpura, and the MusalmAns of Sher- 
pur. Amongst their tenants, Kisdns, Gobas, Chamdrs, Muraos, and BanjAras 
are most numerous. Out of the 409 estates (including waste-land grants) 
which were entered on the revenue-roll at settlement, 403 were held in pure 
znndnddri tenure. About threo acres only out of ten are held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy. The following table will give some idea of the extent to 

which the proprietary body was altered during the currency of the last settle- 
‘ment 


Land amunatbd or 

1 

t/ffALffffrATSD. * 

Private arrangement . 

Decree of Court. 

— — — 

Remainder. 

Entire villages. 

Portions of vil- 
lages in acres. 

[ Entire villages. 

Portions in acres. 

En tire. 

Portions. 

86 

6oaj 

1 

HI 

985§ 

173 

661* 


By far the chief losers were Banj&ras of the Labh&na sub-division. 


There wero no confiscations for rebellions The proprietary 
right was in but one case alienated for arrears of 
revenue* Here, as in other parganahs where kind-rents prevail, the .gross 
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rental actually paid by tenants to landlords cannot bo ascertained with any 
accuracy from village papers. The census estimate (Rs. 3,16,704) is no U>bb 
likely to err, and, though it includes niauorial cesses, to err on the side of 
exaggeration. The main peculiarity of money-rents in this parganah i% that 
they are always paid according to crop, without regard to soil. “A certain 
rent, writes Mr. Colvin, il is paid on a certain crop, be it watored or not; be 
it on tho best or the worst soil ; be it on highly cultivated land close to the 
village site or an outlying field in a remote part.” For a second or spring 
crop, grown on the same land that has paid rent in autumn, no fresh rent is 
exacted. 

* According to the census of 1872, parganah Piiranpur contained 215 


Population. 


inhabited villages, of which 102 had less than 200 inhabi- 
tants;'^ between 200 and 500 ; 32 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
J14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. 


The total population in 1872 numbered 86,059 souls (39,515 females), 
giving 183 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
77,33^ JEIindiis, of whom 35,564 were females; 8,710 Musalm&ns, amongst 
whom 3,947 were females ; and 12 Christians. Distributing tho Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census returns 4,762 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,099 were females ; 1,980 Rajputs, including 818 fomales ; and 1,022 
Baniy$s (453 females); whilst the great mass of tho population is comprised in 
“the other castes,” which show a total of 69,573 souls (32,194 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah aro tho Gaur 
(1 2i^^Maauj iya (1,310), Saras wat, and Pando. Tho chief Rajput elans 
argL^th^ Qhaulidn (298), Katehriya (305), Janghdra, Gaur, Rathor, Shiu- 
bansi, Bhadauriya, Kachhwaha, Sakarvvar, PonVdr, Sengarh, Toinar, and 
JBundela. The Baniyas belong to tho Agarw&l, Mah&r, Barasaini, Satwdla, 
Gurer, Manai, Audhiya, Dasa, Bishnoi, and Simali sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst tho other castes aro tho Mfili (6,269), Lobdr (1,510), Gada* 
ri^\^2,062), Kah&r (7,128), Dhobi (1,420), Chamar (6,821), Barhai (2,819), 
Ahit (7,859), N&i or Hajjam (1,161), Kisan (13,254), Teli (1,684), P&si (4,410), 
*§nd Lodha (4,561). Besides these, tho following castes, comprising less than i 
one thousand members are found in this parganah: Koli, Kayatb, Jdt, Bhat« 
bhunja, Bhangi or KMkrob, Dakaut, Sondr, Kalwdr, Patwa, Kumhdr, G^Jar, 
Tamboli, Kurmi, Bhdt, Dbdnub, Khatik, Bcldar, Darzi, Fakir, Banjdra, Mt*- 
mdr, Jogi, Radha, Ghosi, Thdru, and Arakh. The Musalmdns aro distribWSd 
amongst Shaikhs (5,502), Sayyids (106), Mughals (129), and Pathdns (2,973), 

tor entered as without distinction. * 

10-4 : 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations* same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 116 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,500 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 550 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 21,992 in agricultural operations ; 1,816 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,604 persons returned as labourers, and 
202 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, tho same returns give 203 as landholders, 67,988 as cultivators, and 
17,868 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,071 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 59,338 souls. 

Towards tho close of Akbar’s reign (1596) we find tho uplands of Piiran- 
pur divided between mahdls Punar and Gola of the Badd- 

Hlstory. 

yun government and Delili province. The malarious wilder- 
ness of tho Sdrda basin was unknown, and in all probability belonged, then 
as afterwards, to the Kumnuu princes. Mali&l Punar perhaps comprised the 
tract between Khanaut and Mala, whore tho old site of its eponymous village 
Piinar is still traceable. The Aln-i- Akbari returns its area as 3,593 acres 
(5,749 bfghas), and its rental as 6,5084 rupees (2,60,340 ddms). But the inci- 
dence of the lattor sum, even when considered as rent rather than revenue, is 
extremely high; and it is probable that Abul Fazl’s office knew as little about 
tho country east of tho Mala as they did of Kum&iin and Gola. Of Gola, which 
included the village of Purtmpur, something will be said in the Shdhjah&npur 
notice. Of its ten subdivisions ( tappa ), but two, Chaki lpuri and Majhwa, seem 
to have contributed towards the formation of this parganah. But in Puranpur 
Sir Henry Elliot places the whole of Chakidpuri’s 347 villages. 

Parganah Sabna, or Sarbna deriving its name from a village since diluted 
by the Sfirda, included the basin of that river, east of tho Clidka. It was 
wrested by the Oudh Wazir from tho Kumaun Rajas in 1744 or the following 
year ; and we afterwards find it held by the regent Rahmat. After the blockade 
of the Rohillas by the Marhattas and the Nawdb of Oudh in 1752, the latter 
potentate confirmed Rahmat in possession of parganahs Puranpur and Sabna, 
now mentioned in conjunction for the first time. Before their cession to the 
British in 1801 the two had become a single parganah. Puranpur- Sabna was 
wt>aohed to the Bareilly district ; but in 1813-14 it was detached, to contribute 
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towards the formation of Shfihjahaupur. In the Shahjahdnpur district it re- 
mained till 1865, when its greater vicinity to the courts of Pilibhit caused its 
re-annexation to Bareilly. It is probable that the close of the year 1879 will 
again see it detached as part of the new district of Pilibhit. 


Bathaura, a village of parganah Karor, stands on the metalled Bareilly 
and Pilibhit road, 9 miles north-east of Bareilly. Less than a mile distant on 
north-west and south-east respectively flow tho Nakatia river and Girom right 
distributary of the Bahgul canal. 

The population amounted iu 1872 to 1,318 only ; but Bathaura has athird- 
class police-station, a district post-office, and an encam ping-ground for troops. 

BImnagar or Ahichhatra, 1 ouco the capital of a mighty kingdom, is 
now but a large village in parganah Sarauli of tho Aonla talisil. Standing at 
the extreme eastern corner of that parganah, in tho wedge between Aril and 
Pairiya rivers, it is some 20 miles distant from Bareilly and 8 from Aonla. 
Though inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, it is easily reached by u rido from tho 
railway-station at the latter. 2 The population according to the last census 
(1872) was 2,715 souls. The village has an elementary school, and holds markot 
twice weekly. 

The name of Ahichhatar or Ahichhatra is at present confined to the groat 
fortress rising just outsido tho walls of tho village, but now included in tho 
lands of Alampur Kot or Nasratganj, which adjoins Ramuagar on tho north. 
This stronghold is by far the chief object of interest at or near Rumnagar ; but 
in its ancient Buddhist topes and modern Jaina temple tho villago has othor 
claims to attention. 


To begin with the fort. As its circumference is over 31 miles, and its into- 
Ancient walled rior crowned with the foundations of old brick buildings, it 

city of Ahichhatra. should rather bo called tho ruins of a walled city. Ap- 

proached from Aonla in the early morning it appears like a low range of hills, 
the illusion being increased by tho outlying mounds and by snowy glimpses 
of a higher range— tho highest in tlio world— behind it. Tho place is on nearer 
inspection disappointing. Its curtains and bastions arc mere crumbling banks 
of brick, and tho few scraps of standing wall seldom rise more than 3 
«r 4 feet from tho summit of those banks. The casual observer would hardly 
recognize, in tho slight prominences from tho mass of debi'i*, tho remains of 
flanking towers. The heaps of brick which once formed tho walls are, nevop- 


1 From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Ilamnnsar. ’General 
Cunningham seems to have somewhat overrated the d.fllmi les of approach. Homo 
ravines cross the road it is true, but they arc all shallow, am there is none over wMeh- 
the horse of overage intelligence will not find Ins way. It should be men .nncd that through, 
out his description of Ahichhatra General Cuuwngha ii calls the Atil by the* name oi its tritMi- 
lary, Gangnn, 
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flieless, of considerable height. They attain a general altitude of from 28 to 80 
feet , rising on the west side to 35 ; while a single tower near the south-west 
corner, the Sfihib Burj, is 47 feet raised abovo the road outside. 

Ascending these walls we find ourselves on an elevated space averaging 
some 15 to 20 feet above the surfaco of the surroanding country. The inte- 
rior of the fort is occupied by a mixture of brambly scrub and ploughed 
land. The bushes resound with the blithe cry of the groy partridge; but the 
fields perhaps predominate. Their soil must be extremely barren, for almost 
every clod one picks up is a piece of old brick. Ancient copper coins 1 are fre- 
quently exhumed by tlio ploughman, and may be obtained in some quantity 
from the people of the neighbourhood. Of several mounds within the 
fortress, the highest is that occupied by the remains of a thallus temple 
near the middle of the north wall. The mound itself is a conical heap of 
bricks towering some 65 feet abovo the level of the plain without ; and Gene- 
ral Cunningham calculates that the temple which crowned it must have 
risen yet 100 feet higher. Of the latter nothing remains except the founda- 
tions and the gigantic stone thallus, once eight feet high, and still three and a 
half feet in diameter, from which the mound derives its name of Bhim-ka - 
gaja (gada) or “ Bhitn’s mace.” The upper part of this monolith lies broken off 
beside the base ; stricken, the people say, by lightning, but more likely shat- 
tered by the hammer of some Muslim iconoclast. It is now apparently used 
as a whetstone ; and near it, on the narrow summit of the mound, the ignor- 
ance of some too zealous Hindu has placed figures of Buddha, 2 „ rifled from 
one of the neighbouring topes. Similar instances of mistaken worship may 
be noticed in Ramnagar itself, whore two Buddhist statues have been installed 
under trees as tutelary deities {gawan deiuat , rakhwdla dewat } bliumia , or khera - 
pati) of the village. The gods of Nasratganj are confessedly borrowed from 
a similar source, although not so clearly of Buddhist origin. 8 

From this mound may bo obtained an extended view of the surrounding 
country, sandy, but well tilled and dotted with groves. It is also the best 
point for a general survey of the fort and adjacent mounds. The fort is seen 
to resemble in shape an irregular right-angled triangle, 4 with the right angle 

1 Some of these coins are coppers of Asoka’s reign. Others bear inscriptions in the 
Persian character ; and the compiler saw one of the reign of Ahmad Shdh (1748-54), a relifci 
perhaps, of the time when Ali Muhammad attempted the restoration of the fort. 2 These 
must have been placed here since 1862-G3, as they are not mentioned by General Cunningham. 
* The tutelary gods of a Rohilkhaud village arc most often discovered under some tree on its 
outskirts, generally a sacred fig ( pipal , bar, pdhar ) or mm. And the Btatues of Buddha found 
hereabouts arc of the usual type, representing the great faith-founder sitting cobble r-wlso, 
with negro-like ringlets and long-lobed cars. In some cases aerial figures flit over his right 
shoulder. 4 The lengths of the three sides, as given by General Cunningham, are : west, 
5,5oo ; north, 6,400 ; and south-east, 7,400 feet. Hc'couo ted 32 towers ; but the earlier sur- 
veyor, Captain Hodgson, who calls Ahichhatra “the Vandfi’s fort,” givcB the number as 34. In 
some places the walls arc is, and their punnets 3 j foot thick, 
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towards the north-west ; and the angles of the fortification, especially on the 
northern side, stand oat with exceeding clearness. An arched gateway, built 
on the south-eastern wall by the Rohillas, which was standing at the time of 
General Cunningham’s visit some sixteen years ago, has now disappeared. 
Two other mounds are seen within the fort, and a number of all sizes, from 20 
to 1,000 feet diameter, without, on the north and west. Of those inside the 
fort there is little to be said. Both show traces of buildings which General 
Cunningham considers to have been large Brahmanical temples. That which 
stands due west of the Bhirn-hx-gaja is picturesquely shaded by a grove of 
miscellaneous trees, amongst which may bo discerned a small Muslim Bhrino 
and a modern Hindu hermitage. 1 On a third mound just outside tho western 
gate are planted the foundations of a small temple, filled with ashes, which 
perhaps record its destruction by the Muslims in one of their earlier raids 
against the Katehriya Rajputs. Here were discovered a terracotta figure of 
Shiva, with tho usual lavish allowance of arms and eyes, and a left arm hold- 
ing a conch, which must once have belonged to an idol of his rival Vishnu. 
Four hundred feet south of tho great bastion is another extonsivo mound, 
which from its ruins General Cunningham believes to have been a monastery, 
enclosing a temple not less than 80 feet high. In and about the fortress ho 
discovered not less than twenty temples of various sizes; but except that 
beside the western gate and tho Bldm-ka-gaja, none yielded sculptures by 
which their original dedication could be absolutely identified. 

Tho most numerous and ancient remains at AMehhatra are, however, 
those of Buddhist origin. A dozen placos, generally monnds 
Buddhist remains. ^ groups of mounds, are shown as such in tho map 

(plate xliv.) of the Archaeological Survey Report for 1862-63 ; but of these some 
are perhaps Jaina monuments. 2 The chief stupa, tope, or relic temple, is that 
which stands on a great irregular mound nearly a mile due west of the north- 
west comer of the fortress, and about the same distance north-north-east from 
R&mnagar. Tho round shield-like roof of the tope, just appearing above tho heap 
of earth and debris that surrounds it, has given the mound the name of chhatar 
(the umbrella) or piscmhari-ka~chhatar (the mill-grinder’s 3 chhatar). The por- 
tion of the ruin still left oxposed is 30 feet in diameter, and attains a height 
of 40 feet above the neighbouring fields. Its original dimensions, 50 feet of 


i Both this mound and the Bhim-ka-gaja are called by the revenue survey map ‘Mia- 
ehalee” towers. ' They arc also called on the spot anchuas. Neither word seems to mean any- 
♦Kmamthnn *i A hiffh nlace ” 8 As for instance Kata r i Khera and another spot 

beside the modern PfrrlLnLh temple. 8 The small handmill of the country, consisting 

of two roundwheol-like stones, the upper revolving on the lower. The word translated 
mill-grinder is feminine ; for here, as in other eastern countries, corn is almost always pulver- 
ized by “ two women grinding at the mill . ' 
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diameter and 57 of height, were increased by later addition* fo 75 and >7 feet 
respectively. 1 About 46 years ago some British officer borrowed into it a 
gallery of 91 fee t, and a shaft of unknown depth, now filled with rubbish. Uti- 
lizing and continuing his predecessor’s excavations, General Cunningham 
made a few unimportant troves, including a rudely adorned round steatite 
box, and a globular vase of the same material. The former contained some 
beads with minute fragments of seed-pearl and rock-crystal ; the latter a 
mysterious earthen cake with small stones for currants. The discoverer 
identifies this stupa with one which Hwen Thsang mentions as built by Asoka 
about 25Q B. C. ; and it certainly resembles in form the Bhilsa topes of that 
age. The conclusion that it was enlarged not earlier than from 400 to 
500 A.D. is a matter of much less cortainty. 2 

A few hundred yards north of the old fort, and east of the Nasratganj 
homesteads, stands a far smaller hillock named Katari 
khera, which is perhaps a corruption of Kottari khera, or 
the temple mound. Here General Cunningham unearthed the limestone 3 
plinth and almost vanished walls of a small temple which he at first imagined 
to be a Buddhist monument. But except a broken statue which probably 
represents Buddha, 4 there was nothing distinctively Buddhist about the temple. 
There were, however, several nude figures which the General afterwards (1871) 
assigned to Jain artists of the “ sky-clad” (i. e. stark-naked) sect. And on a stone 
railing pillar whicli contained six rows of such figures appeared the following 
dedicatory inscription : — u A chary a lndranandi Si, shy a Mahddari Pdrasvapatisya 
kottari Mah&dari, disciple of the teacher lndranandi, to the temple of 
P&rasvapati.” Parasva pati is of course equivalent to Parasvan&th ; and P&- 
rasvauath or Parsva was, as already mentioned, the great tirthankara or pro- 
phet whom some suppose to share with Mah&vira the honour of founding the 
Jaina faith. 5 Another image apparently naked, a small stone bearing the in- 
scription u navagraha ” or u nine planets,” and the fragment of a large pillar, 
bearing on each of its four faces lions, the symbols of Mahavira, completed the 
GencraPs discoveries. From the character of these inscriptions he infers that 
the temple was erected before the fall of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A.D. 

1 Archaeological Survey Report, 162-63, p. 261. 2 That conclusion is based on the 

fact that II wen Thsang does not mention its being out of repair in 634. But repairs and en- 
largement are different things. The temple may hare been kept in good repair up to the date 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit, although enlarged COO years before. a The species of limestone 

used is block hanhar. 4 Hut the Jain saints “ exactly lesemblo those of the'Bauddhas in 

appearance.”— Elphinstont’s History , Bk. II., Chap, IV, 8 For some account of P6rasn&th 

see p. 486 supra, Bijnor notice ; and of Mahabir, Gaz., III., 500, Muzaffarnagar notice. Of two 
alternative readings, Firasvapati and Farasvamati, General Cunningham selects the latter. 
During his visits to Rohilkhand he seems almost, indeed, to have forgotten the great name of 
rarasnftth. The principal object at llamnagar, outside its mighty fortress, is the modern -ten*? 

B; € R« r *'wn*th ; but this he docs not even mention. The remains at Mordhaj (jBijnorYhe 
Timed i but those at Barasufith, in the same neighbourhood and district, failed to attract hush 
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With th© Jamas AMchhatra is still a place of much sanctity. A short <Jis* 
tance north of th© village, on a great mound once perhaps crested with some 
more ancient pile, stands the modern temple of P&rasn&th. This is alargebriok 
building, entered by a wide colonnaded courtyard. A space about equal to 
that of the yard is occupied by the buildings of the temple proper, which two 
squat domes and a couple of cupolas render conspicuous for miles around. 
Deprived of these excrescences the temple would much resemble the private house 
of an owner with mongrel tastes in architecture. There is great mixture of 
styles, of Saracenic and Homan arches, of flat roofs and tunnel vaults. Most of 
the buildings have once been plastered, but the plaster has in most cases peeled 
off, and about half the rooms are roofless. For eleven months and more of the 
year the temple is untonanted, except by the martins, whose nests cling in 
clusters to its domed ceilings. Rut in Chait (March-April) its deserted 
chambers are peopled by Saraogis or Sravakas, Jaiu tradesmen who leave 
Meerut, Dehli, and even Amb&la, to hold here an eight-day fair. 

Connected with AMchhatra is an inscription of the Gupta period at Dilw&ri, 
Neighbouring miles south of the fort; but this too has been damaged by 
places of interest. constant use as a whetsone. At Gulariya, 2J miles north, is 
another gigantic thallus or lingam; and the nameof Bhimlaur, one mile to tho east, 
shows that a similar monument of Shaiva worship must have existed there also. 
It may be mentioned that at Alampur, just outside the fort on tlio north, stands 
an indigo factory worked by a native. Like most of the surrounding villages, 
Alampur is built chiefly of material from the fort or tho surrounding mounds* 
The fort is practically an inexhaustible storehouse of gigantic and durable bricks. 

We first hear of AMchhatra in the Mahdbharata . The great kingdom of 
■ Pan ch 61 a, sings the poet, extended from the Himalaya 

History. mountains southwards to tho river Chambal. Tho capital 

of north Panchdla, now Rohilkhand, was AMchhatra* Just beforo tho heroic 
struggle for Hastin&pur, or about 1430 B.C., Drona, the tutor of the Pandavas, 
ejected Drupada, king of Panchdla, from the northern half of his realm. 

Popular legend, however, assigns the foundation of the fort to a younger 
man than Drupada or Drona. It is said that the latter found the boy Adi 
Ahir ( Ahar ?) sleeping under the guardianship of a cobra with expanded hood, - 
and, struck by the prodigy, predicted for the youngster an imperial future. Tho 
prophesy was verified. Adi became R£ja and founded the fortress, still some- 
times called Adikot. His memory lingers also in tho title of the Adisagar, a neigh- 
bouring tank which possesses an area of about 93 f acres. The name of Ahfchha* 
tra is explained by the statement that its founder once had a snake {alii) for hi© 
canopy chhatra * It exists in another form as Ahi-kshetra or snake-field* ' 
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It appears, however, that the Buddhists must have adopted the 
legend of Adi to do honour to their own hero and prophet, Hwen Thsang 
records that outside the town was a ndga-hraia or " serpent tank,” beside 
which Buddha had preached for seven days to convert the Naga or serpent king ; 
and that Asoka ( circ . 250 B. C.) had erected a stupa on the hallowed spot. 
The stupa in question, that now known as the Pisanhdri-ka-chhatar, might 
perhaps have been called, after the event it commemorated, the Ahi or serpent 
chhatra. But General Cuuningham infers that the Buddhist legend repre- 
sented the converted Naga as forming a canopy over Buddha with his expanded 
hood. Such legends are not unknown amongst the Buddhists, and he might 
have added amongst the Hindus and Jainas also. 66 A similar story is told at 
Buddha- Gaya of the Naga king Muchalinda, who with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the malignant demon 
Mfira.” The custom of representing Hindu gods with hooded snakes forming 
canopies over their heads is common enough, as will be seen by any one who cares 
to examine the plates at the end of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon . The same work 
shows two statues of Buddha thus decorated, and mentions another as seen by 
Major Mackenzie in Ceylon. 1 But the deities whose heads are most often shaded 
by snakes are Vishnu and his incarnations ; 2 and it was perhaps as the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu that Buddha first acquired this head-dress. Amongst the Jainas 
Pdrasn&th is invariably portrayed with a chhatra of cobras rampant above Jbis 
head ; and some legends accounting for their presence have been told abovdt 8 

But the mention of Ahichhatra in the Malidhhdrata clearly shows it to 
have flourished long before Buddhist or Jaina times. It was probably called 
after some local Hindu temple or idol ; and the fact that its name chimed in so 
well with their own sacred legends may have accounted for its early selection 
by Buddhist and Jainas as a site for their shrines. The city appears in the 
geography of Ptolemy ( circ . 150A.D.) as Adisadra, a fact which shows that 
the traditions of Adi are at least coeval with the beginning of the Christian era. 
But Professor Wilson remarks that the name of Ahichhatra seems to have been 
applied to more than one town. 4 

When visited in 634A. D. by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, Ahi * 
chi-ta-lo was just 3 miles (17 or 18 li) in circuit, and defended by natural 
obstacles. These obstacles were probably the Aril and Pairiya streams, which, 
surrounded by primaeval forest, must have carried a larger volume of water 
than now. The city contained 10 Buddhist monasteries, which sheltered about 
1,000 monks ; and 9 Brahmanical temples, attended by some 300 worshippers of 
Shiva, who smeared themselves with ashes. The great stupa beside the serpent 

1 Hindu Pantheon , plates 70IV, 751II, page 230. 2 Ibid., plates 91, 12, 58, 60V, 8pL 

* Supra page. 486-87. } Translation of Vishnu Pur ana, foot-note TO 
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tank waB flanked by four smaller %es ? whose mounds enabled General Cun* 
tiingham to identify it with the Pisanhari-ka-cbhattar. 

The wealth of Brahman ical remains at Ahfehhatra shows that as Bud- 
dhism declined the number of Hindu temples increased. At what time the town 
was finally deserted it is impossible to say. While shooting some years ago 
amongst its bushy ruins, Mr. F. W. Porter discovered a well-executed bas- 
relief of two lions, with an inscription which showed the date of- their 
sculpture to have been 1060 sanvat, or 1004A.D. The neighbourhood was 
a stionghold of Katehriya Rajputs, and Ahfehhatra was possibly destroyed 
either in ChiyAs-ud-din’s savage attack on that tribe (1260), or during the 
later and more systematic devastations of Firoz (1379-85). 

When next we hear of the fortress, Ali Muhammad is searching for 
some fastness wherein to defend himself against the possible wrath of his 
liege lord the emperor. About 1740 ho attempted to restore Ahfehhatra ; but 
after spending a sum estimated by General Cunningham at £10,000, and by 
the country folk at £1,000,000, he abandoned the project as beyond his means. 
He was eventually besieged and captured at Bangarh in Budaun, 1 a castle 
• which, though many miles further to tho south, has sometimes been confused 
with Ahfehhatra. Ho has left on tho south-eastern side of the fort some 
parapets varying at top from 2| to 3^ feet in thickness. 

. # Such are the disjointed chronicles of a most ancient but now almost 
Invisible city. In its present state of decay Ahfehhatra can show nothing to 
repay the mere sightseer. But to the antiquary and the curious in local his- 
tory it is full of interest, if not romance. 

Riohha, a largo village giving its name to the parganah so called, stands 
ott the unmetalled road connecting Pilibhifc with the metalled Naini T&l line* 
About 21 miles north of Bareilly as tho crow flies, it is some 3 miles more by 
road. The population by the last census was 1,576 persons, distributed over 
a site of about 1,200 acres. 

Bichha has a third-class police-station, district post-office, elementary 
school, and market held twice or more weekly. It possesses two Hindu 
temples with moderate endowments. On the first Sunday in Jeth (May-June) 
begins a fair which lasts six days, and is called Mela bliale sdlar he . 2 

The name of Riohha is said to be derived from the bears (richh) which 
formerly prowled about its site. Its eastern portion, called 
History. TAnda, or “the encampment of Banjaras,” was fouudyd 

by members of that clan in the roign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) ; and two 
* Supra pp. 106-t07, a l.e. tho fair of the good chief, probably Qiilar-i-Masaud Gh&zi, 

Vide tupra p. 90 ; and G., II., 77. 
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